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The  President  and  the  Art  of  Reading 

By  MAURICE  FRANCIS  EOAN 


HHERE  are  times  when  the  Presi- 
dent seems  to  ride  the  thun- 
der clouds  of  righteous  anger. 
No  man  has  seen  him  capri- 
ciously angry ; some  men  have  not  only 
sighted  the  lightning,  but  felt  the  heat 
of  his  indignation.  “I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  President  Roosevelt/’  said 
a well-known  local  official,  “but  I do 
not  think  I care  to  see  him  again — at 
least  in  that  mood!”  The  “mood”  was 
the  result  of  an  attempt  made  by  this 
official  and  other  men  to  induce  the 
President  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  a 
teacher  who  had — the  court  decided — 
distributed  a bad  book  to  young  peo- 
ple. The  President  met  them,  and 
looked  at  the  book.  Then  he  glanced 
at  the  committee,  misguided  by  local 
feeling.  Then  he  spoke.  His  words 
have  not  been  recorded,  “they  actually 
blazed,”  the  hearers  said.  The  utmost 
limit  of  legal  punishments  was  too 
narrow  for  an  offence  like  this.  That 
men  with  children  of  their  own  could 
ask  that  this  horror  should  be  condoned 
was  more  than  the  President  could  en- 
dure. And  the  words  with  which  he 
resented  the  plea  “burnt”  in.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  some  member  of  this  com- 
mittee may  at  a future  time  ask  the 
President  to  pardon  a murderer  or 
shorten  the  prison  term  of  a forger — 
but  never  will  he  suggest  that  the  cir- 
culator of  evil  books  be  treated  with 
clemency ! 


If  the  President  hates  the  degrading 
book  and  all  who  purvey  it,  he  loves 
even  with  more  force  good  books  and 
makers  of  good  books.  It  is  one  thing 
to  say  that  a man  is  well  read ; another 
to  say  that  he  has  read  well.  The 
President  is  both  well  read  and  he  has 
read  well.  A good  book  to  him  is  a 
sacred  thing,  and  logically  he  hates  to 
see  life  and  literature  debased,  even 
when  this  debasement  is  done  in  an  ex- 
quisite style, — “lilies  that  fester  smell 
far  worse  than  weeds.”  The  descrip- 
tions made  of  him  by  a friend  and  ad- 
mirer— “a  man  of  letters  in  love  with 
life”  seems  very  apt  when  one  hears 
him  talk  about  books.  He  reads  them 
in  their  relation  to  life.  Poetry  he  likes 
for  its  stimulating,  inspiriting,  ethical 
qualities,  and  seldom  for  its  academic 
or  artistic  value.  In  talking  to  a writer 
of  rather  technical  sonnets,  he  expressed 
his  regard  for  their  ethical  value,  but 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  their  metri- 
cal delicacies.  “I  don’t  pretend  to 
know  that  sort  of  thing,”  he  said,  “Mrs. 
Roosevelt  really  knows, — if  I said  I 
knew  it,  it  would  only  be  pretense.”  It 
is  curious  that  the  President,  who  en- 
joys greatly  the  swing  and  flow  of 
rhythm  and  ryme,  does  not  in  any 
poem  lose  sight  of  the  application  to  life. 
He  does  not  quote  the  poets  who  sing 
merely  for  the  sake  of  making  music. 
He  enjoys  Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost”  in 
parts,  and  admires  Dante ; Spenser 
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seems  somewhat  too  remote  for  him 
and  the  “Prologue”  to  the  “Canterbury 
Tales”  of  Chaucer  he  likes  because  of  its 
sociological  interest.  It  is,  after  all  is 
said,  the  most  exact  picture  extant  of 
daily  life  in  England  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Nothing  modern  that  uplifts, 
that  has  the  note  of  aspiration,  escapes 
him. 

He  seems  to  read  by  paragraph, 
not  by  sentences,  and  he  manages  to 
consume  the  essence  of  every  good 
thing  printed  in  the  magazines,  and  to 
make  it  fit  into  a place  in  life.  Lately 
he  hunted  out  a story  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  the  future  of  the  races  in 
this  country ; before,  as  the  author  says, 
he  had  time  to  call  the  President's  at- 
tention to  it,  the  President  had  discov- 
ered what  he  meant,  and  “gave  it  dig- 
nity by  showing  me  how  broad  the  field 
is,  and  how  well  I might  make  myself 
useful  in  it.  I never  expected  him  to 
discover  either  my  story  or  its  meaning, 
but  he  did,  and  he  illuminated  it  for  me.” 
“Many  things  we  strive  about, — the 
tariff;  the  trusts;  the  questions  of  cur- 
rency,” he  said,  “will  be  settled  with  ease 
in  comparison  of  the  great  problem  of 
the  future  of  the  various  races  in  our 
country.”  I do  not  quote  the  exact 
words  of  the  President,  but  this  is  their 
substance.  It  was  not  the  art  of  the 
story  that  appealed  to  him  particularly; 
it  was  its  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the 
nation. 

“Culture,”  he  once  said,  “in  which 
word  I include,  of  course,  a familiar 
knowledge  of  great  books,  cannot,  as  a 
foundation  of  character,  take  the  place 
of  religion,  nor  can  it  supply  the  vital 
quality  that  guards  the  development  of 
character;  but  an  early  knowledge  of 
books, — which  is  the  beginning  of  cul- 
ture,— is  a great  help  in  the  adjusting 
of  ourselves  to  the  demands  of  life.” 

“In  the  education  of  the  sons  of  some 
rich  men,  who  live  luxurious  and  indolent 
lives — what  is  the  main  lack?”  he  was 
asked.  “I  do  not  admit  that  an  idle 


man  is  innocuous,”  he  said.  “One  ought 
not  to  praise  a man  for  being  harm- 
less, a great  need  in  the  education  of 
the  ‘leisure  class/  if  you  put  it  that  way 
is  the  art  of  knowing  good  books  and 
using  them — the  art  of  converting  their 
spirits  into  action.”  The  President  was 
brought  up  among  good  books,  and  his 
children  are  brought  up  among  good 
books — and  these  books  are  not  all  new. 

It  is  evident  that  the  President,  while 
in  sympathy  with  athletics,  does  not 
believe  that  athletics  are  to  be  permitted 
to  drive  out  the  uses  of  books.  Accent 
has  been  put  on  the  fact  that  he  is 
an  omniverous  reader,  but  this  accent  is 
in  the  wrong  place;  he  reads  carefully 
only  the  important  things.  For  in- 
stance, he  read  enough  of  the  “Neblun- 
gen  Lied,”  to  absorb  the  spirit  of  that 
wonderful  collection  of  sagas — it  may  be 
said,  too,  of  Froissart's  “Chronicle”  and 
of  Milton's  “Paradise  Lost,”  that  he  ab- 
sorbed what  interested  and  stimulated 
him;  he  did  not  need  to  read  the  rest. 
He  declares  that  much  of  his  reading  is 
“purely  for  enjoyment.”  To  those  who 
listen,  this  seems  to  be  true,  but  true 
in  the  sense  in  which  a man  with  a good 
appetite  takes  his  roast  beef.  He  en- 
joys the  eating  of  the  beef  and  it  feeds 
him.  It  gives  color  to  his  blood  and 
vitality  to  his  brain. 

Any  important  book  you  may  men- 
tion has  been  or  will  be  read  by  the 
President.  If  he  has  not  read  the  book 
which  you  consider  worth  reading,  he 
whips  out  his  pencil  and  takes  the  title 
at  once.  There  is  no  pretense  of 
pedantry  about  him. 

A small  boy — his  teacher  is  the 
authority  for.  it  — once  defined  a 
friend  as  a chap  who  knows  all 
about  you  and  yet  likes  you ! The 
President  is  quite  willing  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  know  all  about  him, 
and  he  has  often  remarked  that  he  was 
gratified  that  his  own  folk  continue  to 
like  him,  in  spite  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  caricaturists.  There  is  no 
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pretense  about  his  knowledge  and  love 
of  books.  He  does  not  expect  you  to 
believe  that  he  has  read  all  Shakespeare, 
though  he  dwells  with  constant  delight 
on  the  passages  he  likes  in  “Macbeth” 
and  “Twelfth  Night.”  While  he  reads 
German  and  French  with  ease,  he  does 
not  object  to  a good  English  translation, 
when  he  can  find  one.  He  admits  that, 
though  he  likes  Longfellow’s  poems,  he 
prefers  the  “Inferno”  in  Carlyle’s  prose 
translation  rather  than  in  the  more  beau- 
tiful, but  less  exact,  interpretation  of 
the  first  of  American  poets.  Parts  of 
Plutarch,  of  the  Politics  of  Aristotle, 
of  Aeschylus  and  all  of  Polybius,  he 
has  read  in  translation.  No  one  ever 
hears  of  his  boasting  that  he  prefers  to 
read  books  in  the  “original.”  He  has 
been  known,  with  a twinkle  in  his  eyes, 
to  translate  at  sight  a letter  in  German, 
when  his  secretary,  who  has  Teutonic 
blood  in  his  veins,  rather  hesitated.  As 
a rule,  he  reads  those  volumes  in  the 
original  which  he  cannot  secure  in  Eng- 
lish. And,  probably,  if  he  came  across 
a very  desirable  book  in  Italian,  of 
which  he  could  find  no  translation,  he 
would  attack  it  at  once  with  the  help 
of  a lexicon,  and  master  it.  It  does  not 
seem  as  if  any  obstacle  could  prevent 
him  from  getting  at  the  heart  of  a good 
book. 

The  President  once  said  that  a man 
may  accomplish  much  for  mankind  when 
he  refuses  to  leave  the  stronger,  manlier 
qualities  to  be  availed  of  only  in  the  in- 
terest of  evil.  John  Wesley  himself 
asked  on  a certain  occasion,  “Why 
should  the  devil  have  all  the  best 
times?”  Similarly,  the  President  does 
not  see  why  the  fine  art  of  the  novelist 
should  not,  in  giving  delight,  be  the 
means  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
home  and  the  State.  A “preaching”  novel 
he  can  endure  no  more  than  Thack- 
eray could  the  gilt-edged,  sugar-coated 
“pious”  stories  of  his  day ; but  a story 
that  reflects  life,  that  shows  what  life 
may  be,  that  smiles  and  weeps,  like 


John  Fox’s  “Little  Shepherd  of  King- 
dom Come,”  Garland’s  “Captain  of  the 
Gray  Horse  Troop,”  Mark  Twain’s 
“Tom  Sawyer,”  or,  perhaps,  not  so 
whole-heartedly,  Jack  London’s  “Sea 
Wolf”  and  Bret  Harte’s  earlier  tales. 
He  has  no  reserves  about  Octave 
Thanet’s  sociological  stories,  or  Joel 
Chandler  Harris’  “Uncle  Remus,”  to 
which  he  recurs  with  unceasing  enthusi- 
asm. It  is  a great  pleasure  to  those 
who  fear  that  modern  method  of  “in- 
tensive” study  and  the  developing  ten- 
dency to  “hustle”  even  through  poetry, 
may  put  the  great  authors  “on  the 
shelf,”  to  hear  the  President  “talk  Dick- 
ens.” He  seems  to  know  his  Dickens 
as  well  as  Secretary  Bonaparte.  He 
quotes,  of  late,  from  “Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit” — not  carefully  read  until  1907 — 
he  takes  this  amusing  caricature,  not 
always  with  approbation,  but  certainly 
with  pure  “enjoyment and  Thackeray’s 
humor  and  his  love  for  the  poor,  the 
simple  and  the  afflicted,  appeal  to  the 
President.  If  Thackeray  is  cynical  the 
President  does  not  see  it, — in  the  great 
book  it  is  the  constructive  force  he  likes, 
and  cynicism  and  pessimism  are,  in  his 
opinion,  evil  flowers  of  materialism. 

The  “muck-raking,”  psychological 
novel  is  not  on  the  President’s  list;  the 
novel,  or  the  story  of  hopelessness,  no 
matter  how  disguised  bv  scientific 
phrases,  he  seems  to  pass  by.  As  he 
likes  only  those  sports  in  which  men 
take  an  active  part,  he  esteems  only 
those  books  in  which  there  is  no  lan- 
guor, no  mere  drawling  of  the  dilettante. 
Phrase  making,  analysis  for  the  sake  of 
analysis,  has  no  charm  for  him.  Poems 
with  the  truth  in  them,  no  matter  where 
or  when  written,  appeal  to  him.  Some 
of  Bliss  Carman’s  nature-songs  delight 
him,  and,  with  the  help  of  his  son  Ker- 
met,  he  discovered  Robinson,  and  wrote 
about  him  in  a way  that  made  several 
poets  happy.  When  he  finds  an  uplift- 
ing book,  he  passes  it  on.  The  poems 
of  Robinson,  the  author  of  “The  Chil- 
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dren  of  the  Night/’  and  those  of  Emily 
Lawless,  the  Irish  author  of  “Songs  of 
the  Wild  Geese,”  have  little  in  common, 
except  intense  feeling;  the  moment  he 
discovered  the  Wild  Geese  poems,  he 
seemed  a-fire  until  he  had  other  people 
enjoying  them.  The  test  of  his  valua- 
tion of  a new  book  is  when  he  says,  “I 
will  show  it  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt.”  Only 
the  best  goes  to  her;  “1  read  and  en- 
joy books,”  he  once  said,  “but  she 
knows.”  His  children  know,  too,  by 
heart,  his  favorite  characters  of  fact  and 
fiction.  It  may  be  the  fire-drake  in  the 
Beowulf,  the  Leprachauns  in  Celtic 
folk  lore,  the  gnomes  of  the  Catskill, 
or  one  of  Laura  Richard  or  Alice  Hegan 
Rice  or  Kate  Dougless  Wiggins’  peo- 
ple— whichever  it  is  the  President  intro- 
duces it  and  his  own  young  people  re- 
ceive him  or  her  humorously  or  seriously 
as  an  old  friend.  A book,  like  the 
“Jungle”  may  interest  him  because  he 
sees  construction  behind  it ; but  the 
“muck-raker”  in  fact  and  fiction  who 
gets  to  the  condition  where  he  enjoys 
analyzing  the  result  of  his  researches 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  process  is  not  for 
the  President. 

For  essayists  that  merely  speculate, 
the  President  seems  to  have  little  regard. 
“The  Simple  Life”  of  Pastor  Wagner, 
now  so  famous,  attracted  his  attention ; 
not  because  of  style,  or  refinement  of 
metaphysics,  but  because  it  gave  in  a 
straightforward,  manly  way  the  lessons 
of  temperance  and  simplicity,  with  a 
spiritual  basis  which  every  intelligent 
man  or  woman  could  understand.  The 
doctrine  of  the  simple  life  was  taught 
long  before  Pastor  Wagner  taught  it ; 
it  was  taught  in  the  parables ; by  the 
saint  lately  “re-canonized”  by  the  world, 
Francis  d’Assisi ; by  the  Brook-Farm- 
ers ; and  Emerson  tried  to  teach  it  with- 
out the  spirituality  of  St.  Francis,  but 
Wagner  brought  it  within  the  scope  of 
the  average  man  of  to-day.  “Remem- 
ber,” the  President  has  said,  “that  in 
popular  government  we  must  rely  on 


the  people  themselves,  alike  for  the 
punishment  and  reformation.”  This 
cannot  be,  if  the  springs  of  life  are,  as  it 
were,  colored  with  aniline  dyes  of  van- 
ity, of  luxury,  of  envy.  The  book  that 
teaches  the  old  and  the  young  that  the 
amount  of  money  spent  is  not  the  real 
test  of  the  value  of  the  pleasures  of  life; 
the  book  that  shows  what  a human  be- 
ing may  get  out  of  the  simple  gifts  of 
God,  always  awakens  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  President.  This  is  the  secret  of  his 
admiration  for  John  Burrough’s  work. 
Always  an  admirer  of  those  fundamental 
stories  that  show  the  early  color  of 
national  life,  he  discovered  some  time 
ago  the  Celtic  sagas.  Asked  on  one 
occasion  what  was  their  principal  charm, 
he  paused  and  then  answered — “They 
are-  so  unpagan  in  their  attitude  towards 
romantic  love — in  them  I am  attracted 
by  the  idealism — so  unusual  in  pre- 
Christian  sagas,  of  the  relation  of  lov- 
ers.” At  the  root  of  his  admiration  for 
a book,  there  is,  as  a rule,  an  ethical  or  a 
sociological  reason. 

“The  Gentle  Reader”  is  among  his 
newest  favorite  volumes  of  essays.  The 
humor,  the  wit,  the  insight  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel McCord  Crothers  appeal  to  him. 
“A  book,”  the  author  of  “The  Gentle 
Reader”  says,  speaking  of  the  days  of 
“Clarissa,”  “was  something  to  tie  to.  No 
one  could  say  jauntily,  ‘I  have  read  “Sir 
Charles  Grandison,”  but  only,  T am 
reading.’  The  characters  of  fiction  were 
not  treated  as  transient  guests,  but  as 
lifelong  companions  destined  to  be  a 
solace  of  old  age.”  The  President,  who 
never  forgets  a printed  page  he  has  once 
seen,  treats  the  persons  created  by 
Thackeray,  Dickens  and  Scott  as  “life- 
long companions.”  The  personages  in 
“Martin  Chuzzlewit”  became,  in  his 
talk,  valuable  illustrations  of  the  change 
in  manners  and  in  the  American  point 
of  view,  and  the  group  about  “Quentin 
Durward”  takes  new  light  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
President’s  quotations  from  “The  Gen- 
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tie  Reader”  are  many,  and  all  his  imme- 
diate friends  have  sought  them  by  this 
time  in  that  delectable  book.  One  can- 
not help  feeling,  when  he  speaks  of  read- 
ing for  “pure  enjoyment,”  that  the  pass- 
ages in  “Conscience  Concerning  Witch 
Crafts”  in  which  Mr.  Crothers  shows 
what  happened  to  him  when  he  was 
awakened  to  “the  sin  of  romance,”  and 
that  “to  read  a novel”  merely  for  recrea- 
tion was  not  permissible,  are  very  sym- 
pathetic to  a reader  who  loves  a good 
story.  “There  are  main  thoroughfares,” 
said  Mr.  Crothers,  “paved  with  hard 
facts  where  the  intellectual  traffic  must 
go  on  continually.  There  are  tracks  on 
which,  if  a heedless  child  of  romance 
would  stray,  he  is  in  danger  of  being  run 
down  by  the  realistics,  those  grim 
motormen  of  the  literary  world.  But 
outside  of  the  congested  districts  there 
should  be  some  roadways  leading  out 
into  the  open  country  where  all  things 
are  still  possible.  At  the  entrance  to 
each  of  these  roads  there  ought  to  be 
displayed  the  notice  Tor  Pleasure  Only.' 
‘No  heavy  teaming  allowed.’  I should 
not  permit  any  modern  improvements 
in  this  district,  but  I should  preserve  all 
its  natural  features.  There  should  be 
not  only  a feudal  castle  with  moat  and 
drawbridge,  but  also  a pirate’s  cave.” 
The  President  would,  too,  I think, 
in  spite  of  his  intense  activity,  re- 
tain the  tracks  for  the  “child  of  ro- 
mance.” “The  Gentle  Reader’s”  opin- 
ion is  that  Gibbon  made  a mistake  when 
he  called  his  great  work  “The  History 


of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,”  as  the  great  fact  of  the  his- 
tory is  growth,  not  decay.  He  says: 
“How  many  things  were  in  the  makings 
Christianity,  Mohammedanism,  the  new 
chivalry,  the  Germanic  Civilization!” 
In  all  his  reading,  it  is  the  uplifting,  the 
growing  process  that  attracts  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  presence  of  this  determines- 
his  choice  of  books  and  of  men. 

As  an  example  of  this,  his  admiration 
of  Bishop  Spalding’s  books  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  Bishop’s  friends,  just  be- 
fore the  appointment  of  the  Coal  Com- 
mission, were  surprised  to  find  that  he 
could  quote  long  passages  from  essays- 
which  they  did  not  know  nearly  so  well. 
The  foremost  writer  of  the  sea  is  James^ 
L.  Connolly,  author  of  “Out  of  Glou- 
cester” and  ' “The  Seiner,”  and  he  is- 
never  weary  of  praising  the  wonderful 
treasures  of  Celtic  literature — the  saga 
of  “Cuchillain”  being  especially  dear 
to  him. 

Lately,  he  read  Mrs.  Hopper’s  “Bal- 
lads in  Prose,”  and  then  all  his  friends 
who  like  poetry  in  prose  were  told  of 
this  exquisite  Irish  book,  where  men 
hear  the  words  of  unseen  voices,  and  in 
fairy  rings  on  the  old  sod,  the  airy  song 
is  heard: 

“Dance  in  your  rings  again!  the  yellow 
weeds 

You  used  to  ride  so  far,  mount  as  of  old; 
Play  hide  and  seek  with  winds  among  the 
reeds 

And  pay  your  scores  again  with  fairy? 
gold” 
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|ITHOUT  was  the  summer  joy 
of  nature,  fleecy  clouds  in  a 
blue  sky,  twittering  birds  and 
floating  fragrance,  and  glossy 
emerald  foliage  bending  over  a broad, 
bright  stream.  The  river  was  the 
Slaney,  gliding  to  greet  the  sea  a few 
miles  away,  near  the  old  Danish  town 
of  Wexford,  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
Ireland. 

But  in  a tapestried  upper  chamber  of 
the  castle  of  Ardtramont,  looking  out 


over  the  river,  there  were  domestic  trou- 
ble and  tension.  The  reason  of  it  was 
simple  enough,  iherely  a phase  of  the 
old,  old  story,  leading  to  filial  revolt  and 
parental  ire. 

“It  must  not  be,  my  son,”  said  the 
lord  of  the  castle  sternly;  “as  you  value 
our  love,  our  estate  and  family  honor, 
pray  banish  this  silly  notion  from  your 
head.” 


“I  see  not,  father  mine,  why  my  action 
should  forfeit  me  your  love  or  tarnish 
our  family  honor.” 

“Then,  weakling  in  mind,  the  foolish 
love  songs  of  the  jongleurs  have  blinded 
your  vision,  or  perchance  the  philters  of 
your  fair  one  have  crazed  your  brain. 
What!  see  you  nothing  debasing  and 
mismating  in  the  son  of  a De  la  Roche 
taking  to  wife  the  low-born  daughter  of 
a mere  burgess?” 

“My  father,  she  is  the  best  and  worth- 
iest damosel  on  Irish  ground.” 

“Great  St.  George,  the  boy  is  be- 
witched !” 

Sir  Adam  de  la  Roche,  lord  of  Ardtra- 
mont and  Roche's  Country,  strove  hard 
to  repress  his  anger  and  found  it  a diffi- 
cult task;  the  Norman  invaders  of  Ire- 
land, of  whom  he  was  one  of  the  chief, 


had  not  well-trained  faculties  for  sub- 
duing their  ruffled  feelings.  His  wife, 
the  Lady  de  la  Roche,  shared  in  his 
emotions ; her  tall  white  Norman  head- 
dress, with  its  drooping  veil,  shook  sig- 
nificantly, and  her  embroidery  trembled 
in  her  hands.  Their  son  Alexander 
looked  pale  but  resolute,  caught  between 
two  hot  parental  fires,  filial  duty  calling 
strenuously  to  him  to  break  the  golden 
fetters  of  love. 

“Yes,  good  parents  mine,”  he  re- 
peated, “the  best  and  worthiest  dam- 
osel in  all  Ireland.” 

His  mother  raised  her  hands  in  vehe- 
ment protest  and  disapproval.  He,  their 
only  and  much  indulged  son,  to  con- 
template such  an  extraordinary  and  de- 
grading mesalliance,  that  would  be  an 
indelible  blot  on  the  family  escutcheon ! 

“Look  you,  my  boy,”  argued  the  sire, 
relaxing  into  kindly  conciliation,  “bide 
a while  and  you  will  get  over  your  feel- 
ing anon.  You  have  been  listening  over- 
much to  the  softening  lays  of  the  min- 
strels. What  you  need  is  more  hearty 
and  manly  exercise,  hunting  and  hawk- 
ing and  the  like,  to  overcome  your  pin- 
ing mood,  which  is  a disease. 

“Ay,  my  good  angel  to-wit,  I had  it 
myself  in  my  younger  days,”  continued 
the  baron  with  sudden  enthusiastic 
reminiscence,  “but  I fought  it  off  as  I 
would  a band  of  Irish  kerne  or  Danish 
ourgesses,  had  it  not  once  but  over  a 
score  of  times,  and  for  a different  maid 
each  time,  and — good  dame  of  mine, 
prithee  heed  me  not,”  he  interjected  as 
he  caught  his  lady’s  questioning  eye; 
“I  speak  but  for  this  lovesick  stripling. 
Come  cast  your  eyes,  son  of  the  coat- 
armor  De  la  Roches,  and  tell  me,  in  case 
you  should  marry  the  daughter  of  the 
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Wexford  burgess  — which  misfortune 
Heaven  forfend ! — what  noble  new  quar- 
tering would  you  put  on  the  shield  of 
your  ancestors?” 

He  pointed  to  the  De  la  Roche  coat- 
of-arms,  sculptured  and  emblazoned 
over  the  fireplace.  It  showed  three 
roaches — the  fish  of  that  name — and  the 
motto,  “Mon  Dieu  est  ma  roche”  (my 
God  is  my  rock).  It  was  thus  doubly 


a bloody  field  in  France,  England  and 
Ireland,  three  wheaten  loaves  couchant, 
a baker’s  cap  passant  and  a baker’s  white 
apron  rampant?  ’Twould  be  prettily 
appropriate,  would  it  not?” 

“Nay,  if  she  were  but  a fishmonger’s 
child  methinks  the  arms  of  our  home 
would  need  no  chance,”  merrily  retorted 
Alexander,  referring  to  the  three  em- 
blazoned fishes. 


symbolic  of  the  family  name : evidently 
the  herald  who  designed  it  was  uncer- 
tain whether  the  surname  meant  a fish 
or  a rock,  so  to  make  doubly  sure,  ac- 
cording to  the  illustrative  devices  of  her- 
aldry, he  had  put  both  in. 

“Perchance  your  lady  love  is  a baker’s 
daughter.  What  say  you  then  to  plac- 
ing alongside  those  arms  of  your  ances- 
tors, that  were  borne  with  valor  on  many 


The  baron  laughed  aloud,  then 
stamped  his  foot  in  sudden  returning  im- 
patience. 

“Come,  boy,  if  you  needs  must' marry 
why  not  seek  a helpmate  meet  among 
our  own  people,  among  the  children  of 
my  brave  brothers  in  arms  who  came 
over  with  Strongbow  a score  or  more 
years  ago  and  won  with  their  good 
swords  some  very  choice  portions  of 
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this  fair  land  of  Erin?  There  are  sweet 
and  noble  maidens  in  the  castle  homes  of 
the  FitzGeralds  and  FitzStephens,  the 
Butlers  and  Montmariscoes  and  other 
goodly  families  now  well  planted  in  this 
soil.” 

The  young  man  shook  his  head.  The 
Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  the  green 
isle  was  an  affair  of  too  recent  date,  too 
lacking  in  a halo  of  respectable  or  semi- 
respectable antiquity,  and  the  dubious 
origin,  career  and  character  of  its  chief 
leaders  too  well  known  to  enthuse  even 
the  son  of  one  who  had  landed  with 
them  and  fought  by  their  sides — for  stout 
old  Sir  Adam  had  wielded  falchion  and 
laid  lance  in  rest  in  many  a fray  and 
foray  from  Waterford  to  Dublin  and 
from  Dublin  to  Limerick,  had  had  his 
cheek  laid  open  in  the  bloody  rout  of 
Thurles  and  lost  three  fingers  when  aid- 
ing Irish  against  Irish  at  the  plunder  of 
Killaloe. 

“Goodly  families,”  repeated  the 
younger  De  la  Roche  in  scornful  amuse- 
ment. “Surely,  father,  you  speak  in 
jest,  knowing  the  breed  as  you  do.” 

“Of  right  royal  breed,  young  sir,  many 
of  them.” 

“Small  reason  have  many  of  them  to 
brag  or  boast  of  their  roval  connec- 
tions.” 

“Say  not  such  uncharitable  things,  my 
son,”  said  Lady  de  la  Roche,  looking 
up  with  a sigh  from  her  embroidery. 
“Alas,  husband  mine,  I fear  he  has  in- 
herited all  your  pride  and  obstinacy.” 

“Methinks  it  is  of  a healthful  kind, 
mother.” 

The  young  man  arose.  Clear-cut  and 
pleasant  of  face  and  of  graceful  and  well- 
knitted  figure,  he  was  a fine  ideal  of 
young  manhood,  an  agreeable  type  of 
chivalry  in  days  when  chivalrly  was  cul- 
tivated as  a social  accomplishment  and 
requisite,  both  physically  and  mentally. 
He  was  big-hearted,  of  independent 
thought  and  democratic  ideas,  the  mak- 
ings of  a model  knight  errant  and  willing 


and  valiant  fighter  in  any  good  cause 
at  all. 

But  the  brow  of  Sir  Adam  was  again 
knitted  and  stern.  “You  know  my 
wishes,  Alexander  de  la  Roche,”  he  said 
firmly,  “also  you  have  right  to  know 
my  temper  and  resolution.  You  shall 
now  promise  me  to  have  naught  more 
to  do  with  the  daughter  of  the  burgess, 
or  else — ” 

“Or  else?”  inquired  the  young  man 
as  his  sire  hesitated  and  his  mother 
clasped  her  hands  and  looked  at  him  im- 
ploringly. 

Ere  the  threatened  alternative  could 
be  spoken  there  came  the  ringing  blast 
of  a trumpet  right  under  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  followed  by  a trampling  of  horses' 
hoofs. 

Looking  out  at  the  sound  they  saw  a 
picturesque  cavalcade  of  warriors.  Over 
his  shining,  close-fitting  steel  armor 
each  man  wore  a long  white  mantle  with 
a red  cross  on  the  left  side — the  same  ap- 
pointed to  be  worn  by  them  by  Pope 
Eugenius  over  forty  years  before,  or  in 
1 146.  Each  wore  also  a white  linen  coif, 
over  which  was  a red  hood.  Their  ban- 
ner, half  black,  half  white,  was  em- 
blazoned with  a red  cross — the  famous 
Beauseant  banner,  which  flew  over  most 
of  the  bloodiest  frays  between  Christian 
and  Paynim.  Some  had  beards,  show- 
ing that  the  wearers  had  seen  military 
service  in  the  Holy  Land. 

They  were  a company  of  the  cele- 
brated warrior  monks, the  KnightsTem- 
plars,  marching  by  to  Wexford,  where 
was  the  grand  commandery  of  their 
Order  in  Ireland. 

After  them  came  a number  of  knights 
and  esquires,  with  banners  flying  whose 
devices  told  that  some  of  the  leading 
Anglo-Norman  families  had  their  rep- 
resentatives, and  men-at-arms  in  leath- 
ern corselets,  archers  in  gTeen  jerkins, 
and  even  many  of  the  native  Irish — 
galloglasses  in  long  coats  of  shining 
mail  and  shaggy-haired  kerne  in  wide- 
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kilted  white  or  yellow  tunics,  wrapped 
around  with  their  great  frieze  mantles, 
from  which  peeped  the  broad  blade  of 
an  ax  or  a bunch  of  javelins. 

“Heaven  speed  and  fend  ye  well, 
brave  defenders  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher 


“I  know  what  you  would  say,  good 
father,”  said  the  young  man,  affection- 
ately laying  his  hand  on  his  sire’s  shoul- 
der and  taking  him  by  the  hand.  “I  had 
not  thought  of  it  before,  but  my  mind  is 
made  up  this  moment.  Yes,  I will  go; 


•of  Our  Lord 1”  reverently  exclaimed  Sir 
Adam.  With  sudden  idea  and  impulse 
he  turned  to  his  son. 

“Why,  Alexander  mine,  when  all 
Christendom  is  waking  up  at  the  call 
-of  King  Richard,  do  you  not — ” 


I,  too,  shall  be  one  of  the  defenders  of 
Our  Lord’s  Sepulcher.  But  pray  re- 
member, O father  and  mother  mine,  that 
the  earthly  guerdon  I shall  claim  on  my 
return,  should  I ever  return,  is  your  con- 
sent that  I marry  the  dear  maiden  I love, 
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the  daughter  of  the  Wexford  burgess. 
My  honored  parents,  is  this  vour 
will?” 

“It  is,  my  boy,”  they  cried  with  one 
, voice.  His  mother  threw  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  and  the  scene  that  be- 
gan in  irritation  ended  in  hallowed  love, 
a chivalrous  sense  of  duty  sustaining 
them  in  the  pain  and  fear  and  sorrow 
of  parting. 

Several  of  the  De  la  Roche  retainers 
nad  already  volunteered  for  the  crusade, 
and  great  was  their  joy  to  learn  that 
their  young  master  was  to  be  of  their 
company.  Some  of  them  enthusiastic- 
ally opened  their  jerkins  and  showed 
him  the  crusade  brand,  a cross  stamped 
on  the  flesh  with  a hot  iron,  which  mark 
large  numbers  of  them  had  flocked  on 
a certain  day  to  the  market  cross  to  re- 
ceive, as  indelible  pledge  of  their  vow. 

And  then  he  went  to  say  good-bye. 

Sweet  and  sad  was  their  last  stroll 
beneath  the  whispering  trees  along  the 
Slaney. 

“It  is  won,  my  love,”  he  said;  “their 
consent  is  won.  I leave  you  for  a time, 
but  I will  feel  your  prayers  enwrapping 
me  like  a benediction  on  land  and  sea. 
Anon  we  shall  meet  again  and  be  happy 
for  evermore.” 

“And  be  happy  for  evermore,  my  own 
true  knight,”  she  cheeringly  concurred. 
It  was  a bold  thing  for  one  of  the  con- 
temned class  to  do,  but  she  untied  the 
scarlet  snood  or  ribbon  that  bound  her 
glossy  brown  hair  and  gave  it  to  him 
with  as  much  proud  and  happy  confi- 
dence as  if  her  father  owned  coat  armor. 
Gladly  he  took  it  as  an  inspiring  and 
ennobling  talisman,  his  spirit  of  chiv- 
alrous love  and  loyalty  strengthened  by 
his  training  of  the  period 

“In  letters,  arms, 

Fair  mien,  discourses,  civil  exercises, 
And  all  the  blazon  of  a gentleman.” 

It  was  paradise  on  the  banks  of  the 
Slaney,  with  the  sunset’s  red  gold  on  the 


boles  of  the  beeches,  and  the  wavelets 
musically  plashing  on  the  shore,  and 
before  him  the  sweetest  face  in  the  whole 
world;  and  it  was  a long,  long  cry  to 
Palestine.  But  the  strong  and  sacred 
Call  of  the  Crusade  was  upon  him,  2*nd 
so  he  bade  her  a fond  adieu  and  went 
where  honor  and  duty  called  him. 

Next  day  she  watched  from  the  win- 
dow of  her  peaked  wooden  home  the 
fighting  men  and  palmers  trooping 
down  to  the  quay,  where  the  transports 
lay,  floating  the  red  cross  flag.  Among 
the  banners  she  noticed  that  of  De  la 
Roche,  with  its  three  fishes.  And  she 
saw  sail  after  sail  vanishing  out  of  the 
haven,  wafting  away  men  and  munitions 
to  aid  King  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart 
in  his  streiluous  struggle  against  the 
gallant  Sultan  Saladin. 

Months  lengthened  into  years,  and 
years  into  a decade  and  more,  and 
scanty  and  unreliable  was  the  news  that 
trickled  back  concerning  the  heir  of 
Ardtramont  and  Roche’s  Country  and 
his  little  band  of  retainers.  Of  those 
who  traveled  from  the  fiord  of  the 
Slaney  to  the  port  of  Acre  few  returned 
to  thrill  the  folks  with  the  tale  of  their 
experiences  in  the  Holy  Land.  Death 
ate  up  some  and  others  slavery. 

But  the  faithful  love  of  woman  lived 
through  it  all ; and  at  each  report  of  an 
incoming  vessel  from  the  Holy  Land 
there  was  a white-haired  lady  of  noble 
birth  and  a flower-faced  maiden  of  hum- 
ble origin  who  repaired  to  the  quay  of 
Wexford  and  eagerly  questioned  each 
new  arrival,  be  he  gaunt  and  bronzed 
knight,  esquire  or  man-at-arms,  or  holy 
monk,  or  rakish  troubadour,  or  pious 
palmer  with  staff,  wallet  and  scallop 
shell. 

Long  and  weary  was  the  quest  and 
suspense,  and  when  at  length  the  long 
sought  tidings  came  they  were  those  of 
sadness,  sorrow  and  heartbreak.  They 
were  brought  by  a war-shattered  Knight 
of  St.  John  who  would  never  more  be 
able  to  wield  falchion  or  lay  lance  in  rest. 
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“He  is  dead,  ladies/'  he  said;  “I 
grieve  to  tell  it,  but  Sir  Alexander  de  la 
Roche  is  dead.  His  banner  with  its 
three  fishes  was  well  in  front  in  the 
bloody  breach  at  Acre  and  there  he  died 
with  honor  and  glory  as  became  a true 


But  Alexander  de  la  Roche  was  not 
dead.  Many  were  the  perils  he  passed 
through  on  sea  and  land,  in  pestilence 
and  battle.  One  by  one  the  little  band 
that  went  forth  with  him  from  Ardtra- 
mont  passed  away,  some  by  drowning, 


Christian  gentleman  and  soldier  of  the 
cross." 

Then  was  there  grief  and  wailing  in 
the  castle  of  Ardtramont  and  in  the 
cross-barred  dwelling  of  a burgess  in  the 
city  of  Wexford. 


some  by  plague,  some  by  the  scimitar 
of  the  pagan.  And  at  length  was  left 
with  him  but  one  follower,  stalwart  Jen- 
kin  Cordyce,  who  fought  like  a lion  over 
his  master's  sorely  wounded  body  on  a 
day  when  the  Paynims  swept  back  the 
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Christians  in  fierce  conflict  on  the  red 
sands  of  Palestine,  sands  specially  and 
horribly  red  on  that  day  of  disaster. 

Both  master  and  esquire  were  made 
prisoners.  Their  wounds  were  tended 
to,  their  hunger  and  thirst  appeased,  and 
then  under  escort  they  were  sent  south 
to  join  the  army  of  Christian  slaves. 
Chained  and  half  naked  they  had  to  toil 
hard  daily  under  the  lash,  their  flesh 
becoming  brown  and  shriveled  in  the 
hot  sun,  their  ribs  starkly  showing,  their 
eyes  cavernous.  They  saw  their  com- 
rades droop  and  perish  around  them,  and 
they  envied  them  as  they  saw  their 
corpses  buried  in  the  sand,  scarce  so 
deep  as  to  baffle  the  prowling  jackal.  It 
was  a terrible  ordeal. 

“We  started  out  with  the  red  cross  on 
our  breasts ; now  we  have  many  redder 
ones  on  our  backs,”  groaned  Jenkin  as 
he  staggered  into  their  prison  room 
after  one  of  many  scourgings. 

“Courage,  my  brave  boy,  they  are  but 
so  many  marks  of  honor  and  loyalty,” 
said  Alexander,  whose  natural  cheerful- 
ness defied  the  rigors  of  adversity. 
“Welcome  the  ax  as  well  as  the  whip 
ere  we  sell  our  souls  by  donning  the  tur- 
ban of  the  false  prophet.  Trust  me,  we 
shall  yet  live  to  see  again  the  pleasant 
banks  of  the  Slaney.” 

For  ever  there  came  to  him,  as  in  a 
desert  mirage,  the  green  woods  of 
Ardtramont,  the  shining  water,  and  the 
sweetest  face  in  the  world. 

So  dragged  by  weary  years  and  years, 
and  at  length  cam^  a truce,  bringing 
amid  the  slaves  a party  of  Christian  vis- 
itors and  inquirers.  These  were  friars, 
Crutched  friars  or  Cross-bearers,  of  the 
noble,  self-sacrificing  Order  of  the  Re- 
demption of  Captives,  men  whose  spe- 
cial mission  was  the  release  of  Christian 
slaves,  even  though,  if  unable  to  pay  the 
ransom,  they  had,  according  to  their  sol- 
emn vow,  to  put  themselves  in  their 
places  and  take  on  their  chains. 

In  the  case  of  De  la  Roche  and  Jen- 
kin  Cordyce  the  ransoms  were  happily 


forthcoming.  Glad  was  the  day  when 
they  rejoined  their  old  companions  in 
arms,  even  though  it  was  to  learn  that 
King  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  was  a 
prisoner  in  Austria  and  in  sore  need  of 
ransom  himself. 

Freedom  and  good  nourishment  soon 
built  up  their  worn  physiques.  Eager 
were  their  inquiries  for  home  news,  but, 
although  they  saw  many  Anglo-Irish 
knights  and  Irish  galloglasses  not  a few, 
not  a soul  could  they  find  from  their 
angle  of  the  green  isle.  After  some 
months  they  started  for  home.  Joyous 
was  the  sail  down  the  blue  Mediterran- 
ean, and  at  a French  port  they  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  a ship  bound  for 
Wexford  harbor. 

When  he  stepped  ashore  at  Wexford 
quay  Sir  Alexander  de  la  Roche  felt  in- 
clined to  kneel  down  and  kiss  the  earth ; 
it  seemed  as  holy  to  him  as  the  Holy 
Land.  His  locks  were  gray  and  his  face 
was  gaunt,  but  his  eyes  were  bright  and 
eagle-like  and  his  form  was  stately  and 
soldierly.  The  marks  of  fetters  were  on 
his  limbs  but  at  his  heels  glinted  and 
clinked  the  golden  spurs  of  knighthood 
nobly  won.  And  his  heart  was  glowing 
and  beating  with  all  the  newly  restored 
joy  of  life. 

“Jenkin,  my  soldier,”  he  said,  “I  told 
you  we  would  see  again  the  grand  old 
banks  of  the  Slaney,  and  here  we  are  at 
home.” 

And  then  he  hurriedly  proceeded  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him. 

“Know  you  Sir  Adam  de  la  Roche  ?” 
he  inquired  of  the  first  man  they  met. 

The  man  halted  and  stared.  “Sir 
Adam  of  Ardtramont  ? Why,  yes,  I 
knew  him,  as  we  all  knew  him  around 
here,  but  he  has  been  dead  these  six 
years.  His  son  Alexander  was  killed 
in  the  holy  wars.” 

“And  Sir  Adam’s  wife,  the  Lady 
Gwendoline  ?” 

“It  is  only  a few  months  since  she  fol- 
lowed her  husband  to  the  tomb.” 
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A cold  hand  seemed  to  clasp  the  lately 
glad  and  glowing  heart  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der. Another  question  remained.  It 
related  to  his  betrothed  and  with  tremb- 
ling lips  he  mentioned  her  name. 

The  daughter  of  the  burgess?  Ah, 
yes.  She  had  been  engaged  to  young  De 
la  Roche  and  when  she  heard  of  his  death 
at  the  siege  of  Acre  she  left  her  father's 
house  and  entered  a convent.  She  was 
now  a Carmelite  nun,  vowed  to  hide  her 

face  for  life  in  the  cloister. 

* * :***** 


square  tower,  two  gables  and  a row  of 
arches.  The  natives  have  shortened  the 
name  to  Selsker.  It  was  founded  by  Sir 
Alexander  de  la  Roche  from  the  rev- 
enues of  his  patrimonial  lands  along  the 
Slaney.  Having  embraced  the  religious 
life  soon  after  his  return  to  Ireland  he 
became  the  first  prior  of  the  abbey  he 
founded,  * and  somewhere  within  its 
grass-grown  precincts  lie  in  wait  for  a 
happy  resurrection  the  remains  of  that 
loyal  lover,  chivalrous  crusader  and 
saintly  ecclesiastic. 


Visitors  to  the  good  city  of  Wexford 
usually  explore  the  ruined  abbey  of  St. 
Sepulcher,  or  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  of 
which  there  remains  but  a massive 
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SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY 

The  Apothecary's  Apprentice  Who  Became  a Scientist 

By  JOHN  A.  FOOTE 


HHETHER  or  not  we  accept  the 
statement  of  Yeats,  the  Irish 
poet,  that  true  poetry  must  not 
be  didactic,  and  that  hard  and 
fast  philosophy  and  poetry  are  exten- 
sively contradictory,  we  at  least  picture 
the  scientist  as  a man  of  cold,  hard  fact 
in  whose  life-work  the  suppression  of 
imagination  and  the  elaboration  of  de- 
tail and  circumstance  are  essential  to 
success.  Yet  life  itself  seems  a veritable 
Puck  in  its  prankish  habit  of  upsetting 
our  pet  conclusions;  it  furnishes  time 
and  again  its  exceptions  to  prove  our 
rules.  Even  a scientist  may  have  emo- 
tions, sentiment  and  imagery,  and  it  is 
perplexing,  but  nevertheless  a fact,  that 
one  element  in  the  success  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  the  greatest  English 
chemist  of  his  age,  was  his  vivid  imag- 
ination and  that  undoubted  poetic  talent 
which  made  him  the  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  Coleridge  and  Scott. 

The  little  town  of  Penzance  in  Corn- 
wall has  done  nothing  more  notable 
than  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Humphry 
Davy.  Edmund  Davy,  his  father,  was 
the  village  wood  carver;  a thriftless  sort 
of  person  who  carved  wood  ornaments 
and  farmed  and  mined,  all  indifferently 
well.  The  end  of  his  not  unhappy,  aim- 
less life  came  when  he  was  forty-eight. 
The  good  which  he  failed  to  do  lived 
after  him  in  the  shape  of  debts,  and 
mortgages  on  his  little  property  which 
had  to  be  sacrificed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  creditors.  Mrs.  Davy  was 
made  of  sterner  stuff  than  her  husband ; 
she  opened  a millinery  store  and  suc- 


ceeded in  the  course  of  time  in  paying 
off  all  of  her  husband's  obligations. 

Davy  was  sixteen  when  his  father 
died — an  undergrown,  curly-haired  lad, 
who  had  learned  little  at  the  village 
school  except  a love  of  mischief  and  a 
facility  for  translating  Latin  into  Eng- 
lish verse  which  made  him  the  official 
valentine  writer  for  all  the  lovesick 
youths  of  Penzance.  Truly  environ- 
ment seems  to  have  had  little  influence 
in  moulding  Davy's  life  work.  He  had 
few  books,  and  the  coast  of  Cornwall 
was  a wild  and  primitive  country  in 
which  the  roads  were  mostly  bridle 
paths,  and  newspapers  were  practically 
unknown.  Carriages  were  wonderful 
curiosities,  and  only  one  house  in  Pen- 
zance boasted  of  the  luxury  of  a carpet. 
No  enlightenment  could  be  expected  to 
come  out  of  such  a country,  we  would 
say — yet  the  improbable  happened. 

A year  before  his  father's  death 
Davy  left  school  and  began  a desultory 
life  of  fishing,  hunting  and  occasional 
dissipation  which  augured  no  great 
things  for  his  future.  But  his  father's 
death  changed  all  that.  His  great  and 
admirable  love  for  his  mother,  a desire 
to  be  of  help  to  her,  was  the  mainspring 
of  his  ambition.  And  so  a few  weeks 
after  his  father’s  death  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  Mr.  Bingham  Borlase,  an  apoth- 
ecary and  surgeon  practicing  in  Pen- 
zance. It  was  not  enough  for  him  that 
he  should  do  only  what  his  preceptor 
required  of  him ; he  at  once  marked  out 
for  himself  a course  of  study  and  self- 
improvement  which  is  probably  unparal- 
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leled  in  the  annals  of  biography,  not 
only  for  its  comprehensiveness  but  also 
for  the  zeal  and  pertinacity  with  which 
it  was  pursued  under  almost  unsur- 
mountable  difficulties.  The  opening 
pages  of  his  earliest  note  book,  dated 
1795,  give  its  scope: 

1.  Theology  or  Religion,  Ethics  or 
Moral  Virtues — taught  by  Nature,  by 
Revelation. 

2.  Geography. 


tions  of  nature;  3,  of  the  doctrines  of 
fluids ; 4,  of  the  properties  of  organized 
matter;  5,  of  the  organization  of  mat- 
ter; 6,  simple  astronomy. 

7.  Mechanics. 

8.  Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 

9.  History  and  Chronology. 

10.  Mathematics. 

Evidently  he  did  not  intend  his  edu- 
cation to  be  one-sided.  Some  of  the 
essays  in  the  book  are  rather  profound 


SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY. 


3.  My  Profession— 1,  Botany;  2, 
Pharmacy ; 3,  Nosology ; 4,  Anatomy  ; 

5,  Surgery;  6,  Chemistry. 

4.  Logic. 

5.  Languages  — 1,  English ; 2, 

French;  3,  Latin;  4,  Greek;  5,  Italian; 

6,  Spanish ; 7,  Hebrew. 

6.  Physics — i,The  doctrines  and  prop- 
erties of  natural  bodies ; 2,  of  the  opera- 


for  a sixteen-vear-old  boy,  for  instance, 
he  wrote  “On  the  Ultimate  End  of  Be- 
ing,“ “On  the  Immortality  and  Imma- 
teriality of  the  Soul”  and  on  “The 
Credulity  of  Mortals.” 

Metaphysics  seemed  to  engage  most 
of  his  attention  at  this  time,  and  he  was 
so  fond  of  argument  that  on  one  occa- 
sion an  old  Quaker  said  to  him  in  ex- 
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asperation : “I  tell  thee  what,  Humphry, 
thou  art  the  most  quibbling  hand  at  a 
dispute  I ever  met  with  in  all  my  life.” 

He  was  a poet,  too,  among  his 
lancets  and  leeches  and  infusions,  and 
there  are  many  love  sonnets  and  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery  which  show  real 
poetic  talent.  It  was  Coleridge  who 
declared  in  later  years  that  “if  Davy  had 
not  been  the  first  chemist,  he  would  have 
been  the  first  poet  of  his  age and 
Southey  said : “He  had  all  the  elements 
of  a poet,  he  only  needed  the  art.  I have 
lead  some  beautiful  verses  of  his. 
When  I went  to  Portugal  I left  Davy 
to  revise  and  publish  my  poem  of 
‘Thulaba.’  ” 

In  the  early  part  of  1796  he  attacked 
mathematics  and  in  less  than  a year  had 
worked  through  a course  of  “fractions, 
extraction  of  roots,  algebra,  Euclid's 
geometry,  trigonometry,  logarithms, 
sines  and  tangents,  tables,  algebraic 
geometry,  etc.”  The  following  year  he 
began  natural  philosophy,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  when  he  was  nineteen, 
began  to  read  chemistry,  merely,  how- 
ever, as  a branch  of  his  professional 
education  and  with  no  other  idea  than 
to  acquire  its  general  principles  as  laid 
down  in  Lavoisier’s  “Elements.” 

The  chaotic  condition  of  the  science 
of  chemistry  and  the  need  of  experi- 
mental verification — of  many  hypothe- 
ses— the  mystery  of  so  many  things 
fired  his  imagination  and  stimulated  him 
to  experiment.  He  had  never  seen  a 
laboratory  but  he  improvised  apparatus 
and  used  all  kinds  of  makeshifts — ludi- 
crous enough  at  times.  And  by  a pecu- 
liar good  fortune  he  was  thrown  in  con- 
tact about  this  time  with  Gregory  Watt, 
a son  of  Watt  the  inventor,  who  after  his 
university  course  at  Glasgow,  came  to 
Penzance  for  his  health's  sake  and 
boarded  with  Davy's  mother.  The 
comradeship  of  young  Watt  and  the 
help  and  influence  of  a certain  Mr.  Gil- 
cert,  of  Tredrea,  himself  an  amateur 
scientist,  enthused  Davy  along  the  lines 


of  investigation  which  were  destined  to 
make  his  fame  and  fortune. 

But  Davy  was  more  a metaphysical 
scientist  at  this  time,  than  an  experi- 
mental one.  He  had  been  studying 
science  less  than  four  months  when  he 
elaborated  a new  hypothesis  concerning 
the  nature  of  heat  and  light — an  hypoth- 
esis in  which  he  had  such  faith  that  he 
sent  it  to  Dr.  Thomas  Beddoes.* 

Dr.  Beddoes  was  a physician  who 
was  also  known  to  science  as  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  Oxford  and  the  trans- 
lator of  Scheele's  Chemical  Essays,  as 
well  as  for  his  fallacious  ideas  concern- 
ing the  therapeutic  use  of  gases.  But 
these  very  aberrant  ideas  were  not,  how- 
ever, without  their  gain  to  the  world 
since  they  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Pneumatic  Institution,  and  in- 
directly were  the  means  of  starting 
Davy  on  his  fruitful  career  of  chemical 
investigation. 

The  institution  to  test  the  medicinal 
effects  of  gases  was  founded  in  1798  at 
Clifton.  Davy,  being  recommended  by 
Mr.  Gilbert,  was  chosen  to  conduct  ex- 
periments both  clinically  and  in  the  lab- 
oratory at  the  Pneumatic  Hospital,  and 
the  result  of  his  experiments  was  to  be 
published  in  the  hospital  bulletin.  So, 
about  the  time  that  England  was  ring- 
ing with  acclamations  over  Nelson's 
victory,  Davy,  with  his  essays  on  “Heat 
and  Light”  packed  away  in  his  baggage, 
mounted  the  stage  coach — a triumphal 
chariot  in  disguise — on  his  way  to  Clif- 
ton and  fame. 

In  1799  Dr.  Beddoes  published  his 
“Contributions  to  Physical  and  Medical 
Knowledge,”  containing  two  essays  by 
Davy;  the  first  “On  Heat,  Light  and 
the  Combinations  of  Light,  with  a New 
Theory  of  Respiration the  second 
“On  the  Generation  of  Phosoxygen 
(oxygen  gas)  and  on  the  Causes  of  the 
Colors  of  Organic  Beings.”  If  a mod- 
em aspirant  to  scientific  fame  had  put 
forth  any  such  worthless  work  at  the 
outset  v f his  career  it  would  condemn 
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him  to  perpetual  obscurity.  The  essays 
pretended  to  be  deductions  drawn  from 
experimental  work;  rather  they  were 
hypotheses  pure  and  simple  with  incon- 
clusive experiments  to  bolster  them  up. 
Lavoisier  had  taught  that  oxygen  was 
“a  simple  substance  associated  with  a 
. matter  of  heat,  or  caloric Davy 
sought  to  establish  that  it  is  a com- 
pound of  a simple  substance  and  light 
and  that  therefore,  it  should  be  called 
phosoxygen.  The  reviewers  either 
sadly  flayed  his  theory  or  treated  it 
with  silent  contempt.  This  first  experi- 
ence was,  with  all  its  discouragement,  a 
valuable  one  to  the  ambitious  youth  of 
nineteen ; it  convinced  him  that  in  sci- 
ence as  well  as  in  morals  “faith  without 
good  works  is  dead.”  A complete  re- 
cantation of  his  doctrines  appeared  in 
1800,  and  not  long  after  the  failure  of 
nis  essays  he  wrote : “When  I consider 
the  variety  of  theories  that  may  be 
formed  on  the  slender  foundation  of  one 
or  two  facts,  I am  convinced  that  it  is 
the  business  of  the  true  philosopher  to 
avoid  them  altogether.  It  is  more  labor- 
ious to  accumulate  facts  than  to  reason 
concerning  them ; but  one  good  experi- 
ment is  of  more  value  than  the  ingen- 
uity of  a brain  like  Newton’s.”  In  the 
“dark  ages”  six  hundred  years  before 
him,  Roger  Bacon  said  practically  the 
same  thing  when  he  declared  “the  nat- 
ural sciences  have  no  assured  foundation 
excepting  in  observation  and  experi- 
ence.” 

But  his  work  at  the  Pneumatic  In- 
stitution was  not  all  in  vain.  He  won 
commendation  from  Dr.  Priestly,  a 
great  chemist  of  his  time,  for  his  re- 
searches concerning  the  chemical  rela- 
tions of  galvanism  and  the  nature  of 
gases.  He  also  began  the  administra- 
tion of  laughing  gas,  nitrous  oxide,  and 
the  inhalation  of  this  new  and  strange 
commodity  became  almost  a fashionable 
folly.  But  most  of  all  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  and  formed  friendships  with 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Tobin  (the  dramat- 


ist), the  Wedgwoods  and  Maria  Edge- 
worth — connections  which  served  him 
well  in  the  years  that  followed. 

Coleridge,  especially,  was  attracted  to 
him,  and  their  copious  correspondence 
shows  a mutual  admiration  and  a degree 
of  friendship  attributable  only  to  their 
entire  sympathy  of  intellect.  And 
Southey  was  so  impressed  with  his  liter- 
ary talents  that  a joint  poem  was 
projected  dealing  with  the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  Science, 
fragments  of  romance  and  lines  of 
poetry  are  strangely  mixed  in  Davy’s 
note  books  during  this  period — but  it  is 
notable  that  he  also  wrote  “Skepticism 
in  regard  to  theory  is  what  we  ought 
most  rigidly  to  adhere  to,”  a dogma 
taught  him  by  his  initial  failure  as  a 
scientific  essayist. 

In  1801  he  was  called  to  be  “Assist- 
ant Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  Director  of 
Laboratory,  and  Assistant  Editor  of 
Publications,”  by  the  Royal  Institution, 
founded  in  London  by  Count  Rum- 
ford,  at  a salary  of  “one  hundred 
guineas  per  annum,  room,  coals  and 
candles  to  be  furnished  to  him.”  He 
accepted  the  position  and  plunged  into 
the  vortex  of  London  life. 

Count  Rumford  was  so  unimpressed 
by  Davy’s  personal  appearance  that  the 
latter  was  required  to  give  a specimen 
of  his  abilities  in  a small  lecture  room  to 
a select  few  before  he  would  be  allowed 
to  speak  in  the  larger  theatre.  The  first 
lecture  entirely  removed  any  prejudice, 
and  six  weeks  after  .his  arrival  he  deliv- 
ered his  first  lecture  to  the  Institution 
proper  and  made  a most  favorable  im- 
pression— so  much  so  that  by  June  1st 
he  was  made  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
instead  of  Assistant.  His  style  of  lec- 
turing was  florid  enough  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  more  jejune  and  less  liter- 
ary scientists  of  his  time,  while  his  ready 
adaptability,  as  shown  in  his  lectures  on 
the  Chemistry  of  Tanning  and  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,  as  well  as  his  good 
sense  and  modesty  made  him  in  the 
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course  of  time  the  most  important  fac- 
tor in  the  life  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Institution  was  a fashionable  en- 
terprise and  soon  Davy  found  himself  in 
danger  of  becoming  a London  lion.  He 
was  fond  of  society,  and  went  out  a great 
deal  after  his  fame  as  a lecturer  had 
preceded  him ; but  it  was  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Royal  Institution,  rather 
than  the  amphitheatre,  that  the  founda- 
tion of  his  real  fame  and  real  claims  to 
celebrity  was  laid. 

His  experimental  work  concerning 
vitrous  oxide,  his  perfection  of  the 
voltaic  pile  and  the  resulting  discovery 
or  the  metals  potassium  and  sodium,  his 
isolation  of  chlorine  and  discovery  of 
iodine — these  and  many  other  original 
observations,  given  to  the  world  in  his 
Balarian  lectures,  were  the  fruits  of  his 
twelve  years  in  the  service  of  the  In- 
stitution. 

The  year  1813  is  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  Royal  Institution  from  the 


fact  that  Michael  Faraday’s  association 
with  it  dates  from  that  time.  A book- 
seller’s apprentice  interested  in  science, 
Faraday  wrote  to  Davy  asking  an  op- 
portunity to  enter  his  laboratory. 
Davy  took  an  interest  in  the  youth,  pro- 
cured him  the  desired  position  and  fur- 
nished England  with  another  scientist 
whose  fame  almost  outshone  his  own. 

After  Davy  married  and  retired  from 
the  Institution,  he  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  editing  his  works,  but  in  1816  he 
brought  to  perfection  his  “safety  lamp” 
for  use  in  gas  laden  mines,  which  is  pic- 
tured in  every  elementary  treatise  on 
physics  and  chemistry. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
was  knighted  and  feted  and  honored  in 
foreign  countries,  and  at  last  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-one,  and  was  buried  in  Gen- 
eva, where  he  had  gone  in  search  of  the 
one  thing  which  chemists  cannot  dis- 
cover— the  secret  of  health  and  long  life. 


Go  to  Him 

By  K.  C. 

Art  thou  in  grief?  Ah,  friend.  He  suffered  too! 
That  sorrow’s  pangs  might  be  less  keen  for  you, 
That,  witnessing  His  anguish,  you  might  bear 
More  patiently  the  cross  He  longs  to  share. 

Nay,  craves  to  share, — see  how  unceasingly 
He  calleth  from  the  altar,  “Come  to  Me, 

This  earthly  home  I’ve  chosen  for  thy  sake 
That  of  thy  chalice  I might  e’er  partake. 

“And  here,  forgotten  oft,  and  oft  reviled 
Thy  God  awaits  to  comfort  thee,  Mv  child, 

Thv  confidence  but  give  My  yearning  Heart 
And  joy  will  fill  thine  own  in  greater  part.’’ 

Go,  lay  thy  burden  at  the  feet  of  Him 
Whose  quivering  form  within  Gethsemane  dim 
And  Liter  on  the  cross,  hath  proved  to  thee 
How  great  is  Jesus’  love  and  sympathy. 

To  thee,  O may  the  Sanctuary’s  star 
Be  as  that  one  which  guided  from  .afar. 

With  hearts  that  thrilled  in  expectation  sweet, 
The  faithful  kings  to  their  Redeemer’s  feet. 
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From  the  Heart  of  a Chalice 

By  LYDIA  STIRLING  FLINTHAM 


T was  commencement  day  at 
Mount  St.  Edward’s.  The 
sombre  granite  building  had 
assumed  a festive  look,  every 
column  and  balustrade  decked  with  the 
class  colors  in  gay  bunting,  and  with 
Old  Glory  floating  triumphantly  to  the 
breeze.  Even  the  hothouse  had  been 
pressed  into  service  and  Brother  Anselm 
had  brought  forth  his  most  treasured 
pots  of  fern  and  palms,  not  to  mention 
huge  bouquets  of  roses,  to  enhance  the 
general  beauty. 

The  soft  June  air  was  liquid  in  its 
sweetness.  The  breezes  played  caress- 
ingly over  beds  of  geranium  and  coleus 
that  relieved  the  green  sward  here  and 
there  and  blew  in  at  the  windows  of  the 
study  hall  where  already  the  ranks  were 
formed  for  the  entrance  march. 

A band  of  handsome  lads  indeed. 
Any  college  might  well  be  proud  to  call 
itself  the  Alma  Mater  of  the  most  or- 
dinary in  its  ranks,  and  the  picturesque 
caps  and  gowns  of  the  graduates  served 
to  render  these  all  the  more  attractive. 

“Now,  Frank,  are  you  quite  sure  of 
your  lines  ?”  queried  Brother  Ambrose, 
as  he  paused  in  his  survey  of  the  well- 
formed  rows,  and  addressed  the  first 
graduate,  a slender,  dark-haired  youth. 
“Yes?  ThaFs  good.  All  ready  now? 
March !” 

There  was  a burst  of  applause  from  the 
breathless  audience  as  the  young  men 
stepped  upon  the  stage,  and  fond  moth- 
ers and  proud  fathers  craned  their  necks 
to  secure  a better  view  of  some  beloved 
hopeful.  In  the  front  seat  Ruth  Ransom 
sat  with  her  father  and  mother,  and  in  all 
that  assemblage  there  was  no  happier 
heart  that  hers.  And  why  not?  Was 
it  not  Frank  Ransom's  graduation  day? 
Was  not  Frank  her  only  brother,  her 


idol,  the  object  of  her  worshipping  devo- 
tion? Was  not  Frank  the  valedictorian 
of  the  occasion,  and  was  not  this  the 
glorious  climax  of  all  his  years  of  study 
and  achievement  ? Ruth,  who  was  three 
years  Frank's  junior,  could  scarcely  con- 
tain herself,  but  kept  nudging  her  mother 
every  few  minutes  as  some  evolution  in 
the  march  brought  him  into  better  view. 
But  her  rapture  knew  no  bounds  when 
Frank,  without  note  of  any  kind,  stood 
erect  and  calm,  ready  to  deliver  the 
valedictory.  The  handsome  lad,  with 
his  earnest,  thoughtful  face,  now  becom- 
ingly flushed,  his  gentle,  manly  bearing, 
charmed  the  audience  at  once,  and  as  the 
well-delivered  oration  ended,  he  sat 
down  amid  rounds  of  applause.  Prouder 
than  ever  though  was  the  moment  when 
the  Brother  Director,  during  the  award 
of  diplomas,  made  the  announcement 
that  for  studiousness  and  general  excel- 
lence in  conduct,  a special  gold  medal 
was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Frank  Ran- 
som. The  picture  of  the  young  man 
kneeling  to  receive  the  handsome  badge 
from  the  hand  of  his  late  instructor  was 
one  that  Ruth  Ransom  treasured  in  her 
memory  through  all  the  after  years. 

Well,  it  was  all  over,  and  the  boys 
stood  clasping  the  hands  of  doting  par- 
ents and  admiring  friends  and  receiving 
with  becoming  modesty  their  congrat- 
ulations. “So  this  is  our  little  Ruth,” 
cried  Frank,  as  he  gave  the  girl  a broth- 
erly caress.  “How  you  have  grown 
since  last  September ! If  you  keep 
on,  you'll  be  taller  than  your  big 
brother,  sis.” 

“Oh,  Frank,  I’m  so  glad  you  are 
coming  home  for  good,”  the  girl  cried. 
“We  have  missed  you  so  much.  Still, 
you  must  be  sorry  to  leave  this  lovely 
place  where  the  Brothers  are  so  kind.” 
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“Oh,  I don’t  know,”  replied  the  youth 
with  the  lofty  air  of  eighteen.  “It  is 
rather  poky  at  times,  you  know.  A 
fellow  longs  to  cut  loose.  Of  course 
the  Brothers  are  all  right  though.” 
There  was  a suspicious  break  in  the  lad’s 
voice  as  he  uttered  the  last  words. 

As  the  party  made  their  adieus  at  the 
door,  Brother  Ambrose  drew  Mr.  Ran- 
som, unobserved,  aside  and  said:  “You 
have  a good  son,  Mr.  Ransom.  Frank 
is  a studious,  clever  boy,  but  he  is  apt  to 
be  a trifle  wilful  and  may  require  a 
strict  hand.  But  you  will  have  no 
trouble  with  him,  I am  sure.  Frank  has 
been  excellent  in  conduct  as  was  shown 
by  his  winning  the  medal,  but  I,  who 
have  been  so  close  to  him,  understand 
better  perhaps  than  any  other  the  un- 
dercurrent of  his  nature.” 

How  often  did  this  warning  recur  to 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Ransom  in  after  days! 
Very  gradually  indeed,  but  none  the 
less  surely,  the  realization  of  his  son’s 
imperfections  came  home  to  him  with  a 
bitter  pang.  At  first  Frank  was  a 
model,  the  leader  in  all  the  societies  his 
parish  had  set  on  foot  for  the  advance- 
ment of  its  youth,  the  cleverest  in  de- 
bate, the  most  skilful  in  athletics,  he 
promptly  became  the  center  of  an  admir- 
ing  group  who  were  ever  ready  to  do  his 
bidding.  A stronger  character  might 
have  risen  by  the  very  spur  of  this  adula- 
tion to  better  and  higher  things,  but 
Frank  belonged,  alas,  to  that  too  large 
body  of  young  men  which  present  day 
society  embraces.  His  head  was  turned 
by  flattery ; his  wilful  spirit  soon  learned 
to  chafe  against  the  wholesome  re- 
straints of  home  and  Church,  and  the 
call  of  pleasure  did  not  pass  unheeded. 
Very  quickly  he  tired  of  his  parish  com- 
panions. “They  were  too  ignorant,  too 
narrow,”  he  would  assert  with  a lofty 
sneer.  So  it  was  that  presently  he  made 
friends  among  more  worldly,  even  dis- 
solute men,  an  association  his  family 
viewed  with  grief  and  disfavor. 


Had  Mr.  Ransom  been  spared  to  his 
family  this  budding  propensity  might 
have  been  checked  at  the  first  sign,  but 
unfortunately  he  succumbed  to  a malady 
of  which  he  had  long  been  a victim,  and 
to  the  mother  was  left  the  responsibility 
of  governing  the  proud  spirit  of  her  son. 

For  a while  all  went  well.  Frank  had 
secured  an  excellent  position  with  a 
large  manufacturing  plant  in  the  little 
town  where  they  resided.  The  situation 
was  a clerical  one  and  there  was  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement.  Subdued  by 
the  loss  of  his  father,  Frank  settled 
down  to  business  for  some  months. 
The  three  lived  very  comfortably  in  the 
neat  home  which  Mr.  Ransom's  thrift 
had  acquired  for  his  family.  Their  in- 
come was  sufficient  for  their  needs  and 
Frank’s  salary  was  taxed  but  little  for 
the  general  support.  Ruth  had  turned 
her  attention  to  vocal  music  and,  having 
been  graduated  at  the  convent  academy 
of  which  the  prosperous  town  was  justly 
proud,  she  was  now  devoting  her  time 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  cultivation  of 
a rare  contralto  voice  that  promised 
great  power. 

One  night,  a glorious  June  night  it 
was,  Ruth  had  returned  from  choir  prac- 
tice and  now  hurried  up  the  garden 
walk  to  the  porch  where  she  had  left 
her  mother  sitting.  “Well,  Mother, 
here  I am.  I was  not  gone  so  long,  was 
I — why,  Frank — why,  Mother,  what's 
the  matter?”  she  cried. 

Without  answering,  Mrs.  Ransom 
broke  into  silent  tears.  Frank,  with  his 
arm  caressingly  about  his  mother's 
shoulders,  replied : “Now,  nothing  to 
worry  over,  little  woman.  You  see, 
Ruth,  old  Davis  and  I had  a dispute  to- 
day and  I simply  quit,  that’s  all.  There's 
no  other  position  in  this  dull  town  for  a 
fellow,  so  to-morrow  I'm  going  to  New 
York  to  try  my  luck.” 

“Oh,  Frank,  I’m  so  distressed,”  mur- 
mured Ruth  dolefully,  as  she  sank  down 
on  the  low  porch  step  and  looked  first 
?t  Frank,  then  at  her  mother’s  face. 
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4tI  do  wish  you  were  not  so  proud  and 
hasty.  I dread  to  see  you  step  into  the 
maelstrom  of  a great  wicked  city.” 

“Fudge,  kid!  You  talk  as  if  you  were 
forty.  I can  take  care  of  myself,  rest 
assured.  Now  cheer  up  both  of  you. 
I have  the  best  of  references  and  know 
I’ll  find  something  worth  having.” 

And  Frank  did.  He  wrote  from  New 
York  at  the  end  of  a few  days  that  he 
had  been  engaged  by  a large  and 
wealthy  firm  and  that  he  should  enter 
at  once  upon  his  duties.  He  had  se- 
cured board  with  a respectable  old  lady 
in  a fair  neighborhood  and  everything 
looked  promising. 

At  first  letters  came  frequently.  Vis- 
its were  necessarily  scarce  but  he  made 
flying  trips  whenever  possible  to  do  so. 
After  a while,  these  also,  grew  “few  and 
far  between.”  Mrs.  Ransom's  health 
had  become  so  delicate  that  Ruth  could 
never  leave  home  for  long  at  a time  or 
she  would  have  taken  occasional  jour- 
neys to  the  great  city  in  order  to  keep 
Frank  under  sisterly  surveillance.  The 
advisability  of  leaving  their  native  home 
and  removing'to  New  York  in  order  to 
be  near  him  was  more  than  once  con- 
sidered, but  the  income  that  warranted 
a comfortable  maintenance  in  a village, 
would,  they  well  knew,  barely  furnish 
the  necessities  of  life  in  the  vast  metrop- 
olis. As  they  had,  however,  almost  re- 
solved to  risk  all  and  for  the  sake  of 
their  loved  one  break  old  ties,  a letter 
came  from  Frank  stating  that  he  had 
been  ordered  West  on  business  of  im- 
portance for  his  firm  and,  being  com- 
pelled to  go  immediately,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  them  a long  anticipated 
visit  was  denied  him. 

A chill  went  to  the  heart  of  each 
patient,  waiting  woman  as  they  read  this 
letter.  Something  was  wrong,  they  felt. 
That  instinct  which  is  said  to  guide  wo- 
man aright,  without  direct  knowledge, 
served  now  to  raise  a doubt  as  to  the 
plausibility  of  this  story.  When,  there- 
fore, Ruth  said,  “Mother,  could  you 


spare  me  for  a day  while  I go  to  New 
York?”  Mrs.  Ransom  answered 
promptly,  “Go,  Ruth,  I cannot  wait. 
You  must  find  out  what  Frank  has 
been  doing.” 

******* 

“Ransom — Miss  Ransom?  No,  I do 
not  recall  the  name,  but  be  seated  Miss 
Ransom.  What  can  I do  for  you?” 

It  was  the  private  office  of  Newcome 
& Co.,  and  a gray-haired,  kindly  gentle- 
man spoke  the  words,  as  with  old  time 
courtesy  he  placed  a chair  for  her  be- 
side his  desk. 

“I  have  called,”  murmured  the  girl, 
her  embarrassment  overcome  by  the  en- 
couraging gentleness  of  the  other's  eyes, 
“I  have  called  to  inquire  about  my 
brother,  Frank  Ransom,  who  is  in  your 
employ  and  whom  you  have  ordered 
West  on  business.” 

“Frank  Ransom — why,  Miss  Ransom, 
we  have  no  such  young  man  with  us — 
never  had — but  wait ! I remember  now 
we  once  did  have  a clerk  by  that  name 
but  he  remained  with  us  only  a few 
months.  And  you  are  his  sister?” 

’ Ruth  detected  a note  of  sympathy  in  the 
last  words  and  her  face  blanched.  “Why, 
why,  he  told  me — there  must  be  some 
mistake ; would  you  mind — saying  why 
he  left  you  ?” 

Mr.  Newcome  hemmed  and  hawed. 
It  was  a severe  trial  to  look  into  the 
depths  of  those  tender,  pleading  blue 
eyes  and  admit  that  it  was  the  question- 
able habits  of  her  brother  which  had 
caused  his  speedy  discharge.  The  facts 
did  not  come  out  all  at  once,  but  after 
a while  Ruth,  by  dint  of  persistent  ques- 
tioning realized  the  sad  truth.  Her 
brother  had  for  many  months  pursued 
a course  of  deception.  He  had  been 
in  the  employ  of  Newcome  & Co.  but  a 
brief  time  when  it  was  discovered  that 
his  habits  and  associates  were  such  as  to 
make  him  unworthy  of  confidence. 
When  repeated  persuasion  and  repri- 
mand from  Mr.  Newcome  failed  to  bear 
good  fruit,  Frank  was  discharged,  after 
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which  nothing  had  been  seen  nor  heard 
of  him.  Ruth  never  forgot  the  fatherly 
kindness  with  which  Mr.  Newcome  ad- 
mitted these  unpleasant  facts,  but  it 
could  not  lessen  the  pain  that  the  recital 
caused  in  her  loving  heart.  With  whirl- 
ing brain  Ruth  left  the  office,  proceed- 
ing with  all  possible  speed  to  the  address 
of  Mrs.  Ferry,  the  old  lady  with  whom 
her  brother  had  boarded.  Here  she 
learned  other  unpleasant  details — how 
Frank  had  driftetd  from  one  position  to 
another,  each  one  less  remunerative  than 
the  last,  and  that  just  a few  days  pre- 
vious to  his  sister’s  coming  he  had  in- 
formed Mrs.  Ferry  of  his  intention  of 
leaving  the  city  for  good.  “ T am  going 
West/  he  said,  Miss,  ‘Perhaps  in  that 
far-away  country  I can  begin  life  all 
over  and  lift  my  head  again/  Ah,  Miss, 
it  was  a sad  sight  to  see  how  such  a fine 
young  man  had  come  down  in  the 
world,  and  him  with  such  an  eddication, 
too.  Why,  Miss,  one  time  he  showed 
me  a grand  gold  medal  he’d  won  at 
school  and  he  told  me  it  was  never  out 
of  his  keepin’.  It  was  a beauty,  with 
the  prettiest  crown  of  pearls  set  just 
above  his  name.  ‘I’ll  never  part  with  it/ 
he  ses,  ses  he,  ‘but  wear  it  over  my  heart 
inside  this  case  with  Ruth’s  and 
Mother’s  picture.  When  I make  a man 
of  myself,  I’ll  hang  it  on  my  watch  chain 
again.’  ” 

******* 

“You  gave  us  a rare  treat  this  morn- 
ing, Miss  Ransom.  It  is  not  often  that 
our  poor  little  church  hears  such  a voice. 
It  was  good  of  you  to  favor  us,  espe- 
cially when  your  beautiful  singing  is  in 
such  demand.” 

“Oh,  come  now,  Father  O’Neill,  that 
is  some  of  your  Irish  flattery,”  exclaimed 
Ruth,  as  a smile  gayer  than  usually  vis- 
ited her  face,  curved  her  lips.  “It  is  an 
honor  and  a great  pleasure  to  sing  in 
church  again.  It  seems  so  long  since  I 
led  the  choir  at  home  in  the  East.  Since 
I took  up  concert  work  I have  been  a 
yeritable  tramp,  but  now  that  Mother 


and  I have  settled  for  a while  in  this 
pretty  Western  town  you  must  let  me 
sing  often  in  your  dear  little  church. 
And  now,  Father,  I am  told  you  have 
some  rare  vestments  and  altar  vessels 
that  you  occasionally  show  to  visitors. 
Will  you  let  me  look  at  them  when  you 
are  at  leisure?” 

“Delighted,  Miss  Ransom.  No  better 
time  than  the  present,”  cried  the  Father, 
whose  great  hobby  was  the  collecting  of 
elegant  altar  furnishings.  Father 
O’Neill,  on  account  of  ill  health,  had 
been  compelled  to  resign  the  charge  of 
a wealthy  church  in  the  East,  and  in  a 
picturesque  hamlet  among  the  Western 
hills  had  built  a neat  chapel  to  which 
his  rich  friends  made  frequent  and  val- 
uable donations.  With  the  eagerness  of 
a schoolboy  he  promptly  led  the  way 
to  the  sacristy  where  he  unlocked  a 
closet  and  a heavy  iron  safe.  Soon  Ruth,* 
with  all  a woman’s  admiration  for  pretty 
things,  was  examining  vestments  of  em- 
broidered silk  and  satin  and  altar  cloths 
of  daintiest  lace  and  linen. 

“I  have  left  the  most  beautiful  till  the 
last,”  he  smilingly  said,  as  Ruth  com- 
pleted her  survey  of  these.  “Here  is  ar 
chalice  that  I prize  most  of  all.  It  is 
made  from  old  gold  and  jewels  donated 
by  my  parishioners  and  friends.  To- 
day I used  it  for  the  first  time.  See,  we 
have  placed  the  gems  just  as  they  came 
from  their  original  settings.  Here  is  a 
diamond  from  a birthday  ring.  This 
ruby  was  in  a bracelet  given  by  our  or- 
ganist. But  I like  this  little  crown  of 
pearls,  and  the  story  connected  with  it 
is  interesting.  Some  time  ago  I was 
called  to  attend  a young  man  at  the 
Blue  Crest  Hospital  here.  Grace,  ap- 
parently long  dead,  had  been  awakened 
in  his  heart.  For  many  a day  he  had 
not  received  the  Sacraments,  and  he  led 
a wild,  reckless  life  for  years.  But  be- 
lieving death  to  be  approaching  he  sent 
for  me.  Well,  I frequently  visited  him 
and  was  glad  to  discover  that  a real 
change  of  heart  had  taken  place.  His 
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sorrow  for  the  past  was  most  edifying. 
The  upshot  was  that  when  the  doctors 
and  nurses  had  pulled  him  through  all 
right,  I interested  myself  in  securing  a 
position  for  him  at  Creston,  near  here, 
and  to-morrow,  with  health  restored,,  he 
goes  to  fill  it.  One  day,  hearing  of  my 
projected  chalice,  he  drew  from  his 
breast  pocket  a large  gold  medal  set 
with  pearls.  ‘Father/  he  said,  ‘this 
medal  was  won  by  me  at  dear  old  St. 
Edward’s  when  life  held  out  glad  prom- 
ise to  my  youth — a promise,  alas,  that 
through  fault  of  my  own,  has  never  been 
realized.  I prize  this  next  to  the  pic- 
tures of  my  mother  and  sister  that  I 
wear  with  it  above  my  heart,  but  you 
have  done  so  much  for  me  that  you  must 
take  it  for  your  chalice.  When  its  gold 
touches  the  Precious  Blood  of  Our 
Lord,  it  will  speak  my  gratitude  to  Him 
for  calling  a poor  lost  sheep  back  to 
the  fold.’  ” 

“Father,  you  know  all,”  gasped  his 
hearer.  “You  have  guessed  the  truth — 
that  this  is  my  brother,  my  poor,  erring 
brother  that  Mother  and  I have  sought 
for  years  in  vain!  Oh,  he  told  you  of 
us,  did  he  not?  But  where  is  he?  Tell 
me  at  once  that  I may  go  to  him — that 
I may  take  him  to  our  Mother's  arms 
that  have  waited  for  him  so  long!” 

Tears  made  even  more  benignant 
the  gentle  smile  with  which  the  priest 


replied  “Yes,  I do  know  all.  True,  I 
never  expected  to  meet  the  beloved  sis- 
ter of  whom  poor  Frank  Ransom  spoke 
to  me  so  often,  but  Providence  has 
surely  sent  you  to  this  place.  When 
I heard  you  sing  this  morning,  and  was 
told  your  name  I was  struck  with  the 
coincidence  and  resolved  to  investigate. 
That  was  why  I sent  you  a message  re- 
questing you  to  call  on  me  this  after- 
noon. Now  be  calm.  I — I have  sent  for 
Frank,  too,  and  he  waits  for  you  in  my 
study  there.  You  will  find  him  changed, 
no  doubt,  but  a woman’s  love  makes 
every  allowance.  There,  do  not  stop  to 
thank  me.  That  is  the  door;  go  in.  I 
will  come  to  you  later.” 

And  so  it  came  about  that  Frank  Ran- 
som found  the  peace  and  strength  to 
which  his  wayward  spirit  had  so  long 
been  a stranger. 

A pretty  cottage,  nestling  among  the 
hills  of  a Western  town,  shelters  the  re- 
united family.  The  aged  mother  grows 
young  again  in  the  presence  of  her  re- 
covered son,  slowly  but  surely  regaining 
his  standing  among  his  fellow  men. 
Ruth,  her  glorious  voice  more  beautiful 
than  ever  with  its  new  notes  of  happi- 
ness, is  thrilling  great  audiences  with  her 
bird-like  melodies,  but  the  applause  of 
the  multitude  is  not  so  dear  as  the  wel- 
come tribute  of  the  returned  prodigal 
whose  restoration  was  brought  about, 
as  it  were,  from  the  heart  of  a chalice. 
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Dominican  Pioneers  in  the 
United  States 

By  REV.  ALBERT  REINHART.  O.  P..  in  "Dominican  Year  Book  for  1907” 


I51T  is  nearly  a century  since  the 
y first  Dominican  rode  into  the 
^ wilderness  of  Perry  County, 
Ohio.  On  a certain  even- 
ing during  the  summer  of  1813,  Father 
Edward  Fenwick,  with  his  nephew, 
Father  Dominic  Young,  both  Domin- 
icans, with  the  zeal  for  souls  aflame  in 
their  hearts,  came  over  the  Lancaster 
pike  into  the  little  town  of  Somerset. 
Baltimore,  the  far-off  metropolis,  was 
their  objective  point.  Long  was  the 
way  and  arduous  the  journey  that  lay 
before  them,  but  as  the  sun  was  west- 
ering and  night  was  nearly  on,  they 
must  needs  pause  till  the  morrow,  so 
they  dismounted  at  the  old  Finck  tav- 
ern and  gave  themselves  and  their  weary 
horses  into  the  care  of  the  genial  host, 
John  Finck.  Having  partaken  of 
the  simple  fare  with  which  travellers  in 
that  early  day  were  wont  to  content 
themselves,  they  sought  their  resting 
beds  and  slept  the  sweet  sleep  which 
descends  like  a benediction  of  heaven 
upon  those  of  good  conscience  and  in- 
dustrious habit.  Little  did  they  suspect 
that  this  obscure  town  which  gave  them 
shelter  for  the  night  would  be  for  them 
and  many  of  their  brethren  the  scene 
of  such  enthusiastic  and  fruitful  en- 
deavor in  the  cause  of  souls.  But  per- 
haps during  the  long  and  silent  watches 
of  the  night  angels  came  to  draw  aside 
the  curtains  and  vouchsafe  to  these 
valiant  and  heroic  apostles  the  comfort- 
ing vision  that  the  very  spot  whereon 
they  now  tarried  would  sometime  receive 
into  its  bosom  the  fruitful  seed  of  the 
faith  and  yield  a harvest  that  would 
gladden  the  hearts  of  saintly  reapers 
even  a century  hence. 
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Morning  came  and  the  two  priests 
prepared  to  continue  their  journey,  but 
they  were  not  merely  travellers  but 
priests  of  the  Most  High,  and  whereso- 
ever they  were  they  went  about  their 
Father’s  business.  In  the  cause  of 
souls  they  labored  like  their  saintly 
founder,  the  holy  patriarch  St.  Dominic. 
His  habit  they  wore  and  his  love,  nay, 
his  passion  for  souls  swelled  their  hearts. 
So  they  engaged  in  conversation  with 
their  kindly  host  and  inquired  much  of 
him  concerning  the  posture  of  affairs 
religious  in  the  little  community  just 
springing  up  in  this  Ohio  wilderness. 
To  their  surprise  they  discovered  that 
the  colony  was  made  up  of  Catholic 
families,  thirteen  in  number,  and  that 
they  were  all  well  pleased  with  their 
new  home  save  only  for  this,  that  they 
had  no  priest  to  minister  unto  them. 
With  deep  emotion  John  Finck  told 
his  guests  how  keenly  all  the  settlers  felt 
this  privation.  They  had  left  their 
Pennsylvania  homes  with  good  cheer 
and  followed  the  trail  westward  with 
courage,  never  doubting  but  what  they 
would  find  somewhere  in  the  virgin  for- 
est a priest  to  refresh  their  souls,  even 
though  it  be  at  great  intervals,  against 
the  spiritual  languor  which  was  inevit- 
able in  those  early  pioneer  days.  But 
here  they  were  in  the  wooded  magnifi- 
cence of  Ohio,  their  journey  ar- 
rested by  the  almost  mountainous  con- 
dition of  the  locality,  so  that  they  felt 
constrained  to  abide  here,  to  lay  their 
hearth  stones  and  to  enthrone  their 
household  gods. 

Everything  was  auspicious,  and  in  ma- 
terial ways  more  promising,  even,  than 
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was  the  Pennsylvania  home  which  they 
had  left,  but,  oh!  the  unspeakable  pri- 
vation to  which  they  were  subjected  in 
living  without  a priest  in  their  colony. 
No  one  to  shrive  them  of  their  sins ; no 
one  to  break  the  Bread  of  Angels  to 
their  hungering  souls ; no  one  to  baptize 
their  children ; no  one  to  bless  the  nar- 
row beds  into  which  they  laid  their  be- 
loved dead  for  the  last  long  and  dream- 
less sleep ; no  one  to  perform  for  them 
any  of  those  priestly  functions  which 
sweeten  the  bitterest  cup  and  which 
would  run  through  the  plain  homespun 
of  their  simple,  honest  lives  a shining 
thread  of  gold.  Ah,  it  was  hard,  very 
hard  to  bear,  and  as  John  Finck  told  this 
story  of  their  privation  to  Father  Fen- 
wick, his  breast  heaved  with  emotion 
and  honest,  manly  tears  coursed  down 
his  weather-beaten  cheeks. 

“Ah,  my  good  man,  be  of  good  cheer,” 
said  Father  Fenwick,  “for  even  now 
you  stand  before  a priest.  These  hands 
which  you  are  clasping  are  the  anointed 
hands  of  a priest  of  God.  I am  Father 
Fenwick  and  my  companion  is  Father 
Dominic  Young,  and  we  are  both  mis- 
sionary priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  members  of  the  Dominican 
Order.  We  travel  far  and  wide  in  this 
great  wilderness  in  search  of  the  scat- 
tered sheep  of  Him  we  serve,  and  Who 
said  of  Himself,  T am  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. The  Good  Shepherd  giveth  His 
life  for  His  sheep.’  ” 

The  astonished  frontiersman  could 
scarcely  believe  the  words  he  heard.  He 
fell  upon  his  knees  and  drew  the  priestly 
hands  to  his  lips,  the  while  covering 
them  with  reverent  kisses.  The  cry, 
“Oh.  Father!”  which  escaped  him  ex- 
pressed all  that  wealth  of  respect,  rev- 
erence and  filial  affection  which  every 
good  Catholic  holds  for  the  Lord’s  an- 
ointed, of  whom  he  is  spiritually  begot- 
ten in  the  love  of  Christ.  “Oh,  Father, 
will  you  offer  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for 
us  ?”  asked  the  delighted  pioneer. 


“Yes,  my  son,”  replied  Father  Fen- 
wick, “mount  your  good  steed  and  bid 
your  neighbors  come  forthwith,  for  here 
on  this  very  spot  will  we  offer  the  clean 
oblation  of  the  New  Law,  and  Christ  the 
Incarnate  God,  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  the  Most  High,  will  descend  from 
Heaven  and  dwell  among  us.” 

John  Finck  stood  not  upon  the  order 
of  going  but  was  soon  galloping  along 
the  highways  and  byways  and  telling 
everywhere  the  glad  tidings  that  Mass 
would  be  presently  offered  on  the  green 
in  front  of  the  Finck  tavern.  Oh,  how 
the  hearts  of  the  poor  colonists  leaped 
with  joy  when  they  heard  that  once 
again  they  were  to  be  present  at  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  and  receive  into  their 
hearts  the  Bread  of  Angels.  Soon  they 
came  flocking  from  every  direction. 
Men,  stalwart  and  strong-limbed,  clad 
in  coarse  homespun,  came  leading  the 
way;  women  followed,  carrying  their 
little  ones  in  their  arms,  while  a flock  of 
children  with  shouts  of  delight  came 
leaping  ahead  like  the  avant  couriers 
of  a triumphal  procession.  On  every 
face  shone  the  light  of  a transcendent 
joy,  through  every  frame  coursed  the 
life-giving  current  swift  and  strong,  and 
the  melody  of  every  heart  was  this  one 
refrain  of  a hymn  of  praise:  Glory  to 
God,  Who  sent  His  anointed  to  us. 

Father  Fenwick  advanced  to  meet  the 
coming  throng  and  gave  to  each  one,  in 
turn,  his  blessing;  and  like  his  blessed 
Lord  he  gathered  the  children  about 
him  and,  caressing  them  tenderly,  ex- 
plained to  them  briefly  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  at  which 
for  the  first  time  they  were  about  to  as- 
sist. Meanwhile,  Father  Young  was 
hearing  the  confessions  of  those  who 
were  still  fasting  and  wished  to  receive 
Holy  Communion. 

The  confessions  being  heard,  Mass 
was  begun  by  Father  Fenwick.  Never 
was  the  Holy  Sacrifice  offered  under 
circumstances  more  solemn,  nor  before 
a congregation  which  followed  the 
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sacred  mysteries  with  more  fervor  and 
attention.  The  altar  was,  of  course, 
very  primitive,  rude,  even,  in  its  utter 
simplicity;  there  was  no  stately  basilica 
here,  but  what  cathedral  built  by  the 
hand  of  man  was  ever  more  majestic 
than  the  grove  wherein  the  little  altar 
stood.  Here  were  no  columns  of 
gleaming  marble,  but  instead  the  sturdy 
trunks  of  primeval  trees ; no  groined 
ceiling,  with  stucco  and  gold,  but  instead 
the  gnarled  branches  and  the  shimmer- 
ing boughs  of  these  giants  of  the  forest, 
a ceiling  more  lovely  and  artistic  than 
was  ever  fashioned  by  the  cunning  of 
any  sculptor  or  architect ; and  instead  of 
windows  aglow  with  painted  glass,  the 
eastern  sky  visible  through  the  vistas  of 
trees  and  the  open  mesh  of  the  under- 
brush shone,  all  ablush  with  morning 
glee.  No  surpliced  choir  chanted  here, 
but  the  faultless  notes  of  robin,  oriole, 
canary  and  lark  made  the  air  tremulous 
with  their  song,  and  in  lieu  of  incense 
the  perfume  of  wild  flowers  and  the 
spicy,  fragrant  breath  of  the  virgin  for- 
est floated  upon  the  atmosphere.  At 
the  conclusion  of  Mass  Father  Fenwick 
addressed  to  the  little  congregation 
some  very  feeling  remarks,  and  gave 
them  the  assurance  that  after  his  return 
from  Baltimore  he  would  see  that  they 
were  provided  with  a resident  pastor. 

As  the  two  priests  rode  away  from  the 
hamlet  of  Somerset,  down  the  hill  to 
the  highway,  the  people  fell  upon  their 
knees  to  receive  the  parting  benediction. 
They  arose  with  their  souls  refreshed 
and  went  their  way  to  their  respective 
log  cabins,  rejoicing  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  have  with  them  a resident 
pastor. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  1813, 
Father  Fenwick  and  Father  Young  re- 
turned to  Somerset.  This  time  they 
came  to  stay  and  with  the  hope  to  make 
a Dominican  foundation.  They  planned 
to  establish  a convent  here  in  the  wil- 
derness from  which  the  Fathers  might 


set  out  on  weekly  journeys  to  evangelize 
the  surrounding  country.  Their  hopes 
were  fully  realized,  for  not  long  after 
their  return  Jacob  Dittoe,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  in  the  region,  granted  to 
the  Dominican  Fathers  300  acres  of 
land  to  be  used  for  religious  and  edu- 
cational purposes.  The  grant  was  ac- 
cepted by  Father  Fenwick,  and  imme- 
diately the  foundation  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Convent  was  begun.  Soon  a number  of 
Dominican  Fathers  arrived  from  the 
Convent  of  St.  Rose,  established  some 
years  previously  near  Springfield,  Ken- 
tucky. 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent  was  veritably  a 
nursery  of  zeal  for  souls.  Thither  the 
Fathers  came,  filled  with  the  same  spirit 
which  took  St.  Lewis  Bertrand  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  many  other  Domin- 
icans to  foreign  countries.  They  were 
actuated  by  but  one  motive — the  desire 
of  carrying  the  light  of  the  faith  to  those 
who  were  living  in  darkness.  And  here 
in  the  Ohio  wilderness  there  was  as 
much  need  for  apostolic  men  as  there 
was  in  China,  Japan  or  the  West  Indies, 
and  so  the  Fathers  came  in  true  Scrip- 
tural fashion,  without  scrip  or  purse,  etc. 
The  poor,  wretched  convent  which  they 
built,  largely  with  their  own  hands,  gave 
them  but  scant  protection  against  the 
elements,  but  the  shelter  was  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  meet  to  make  their 
daily  meditation  and  to  recite  in  com- 
mon the  Divine  Office  to  which  they 
were  pledged.  But  it  was  a life  of  much 
happiness  to  them.  At  the  call  of  the 
Master  they  had  left  all  things  to  follow 
Him,  and  in  the  absolute  and  unquali- 
fied relinquishment  of  home  and  all  the 
comforts  of  life  they  found  a sweetness 
which  is  never  withheld  from  the  zeal- 
ous religious.  Here  in  the  wilderness 
they  were  called  upon  for  the  constant 
exercise  of  self-denial.  The  fare  was 
of  the  simplest  — bread  and  water, 
with  such  vegetables  as  were  grown  in 
the  convent  garden,  being  the  staple 
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articles  of  their  diet,  while  at  night  a 
pallet  of  straw  was  the  couch  whereon 
they  sought  refreshment  for  the  morrow. 
But  in  the  wilderness  there  were  souls 
and  they  had  come  to  save  them,  and 
save  them  they  would  at  any  cost;  and 
so  they  rode  from  St.  Joseph’s,  each  of 
the  Fathers  taking  a different  direction, 
to  find  the  groups  of  log  cabins  erected 
here  and  there  in  the  wilderness.  Often 
there  was  not  even  a trail  to  guide  them 
and  the  way  they  traversed  had  never 
been  covered  by  man  before,  but  they 
went  on  courageously  and  by  their  re- 
peated visits  made  the  foundations  in 
New  Lexington,  Junction  City,  Lan- 
caster, Rehoboth,  South  Fork.  Every 
Saturday  the  procession  of  mounted 
apostles  rode  through  the  convent  gate, 
each  man  of  them  joyful,  intrepid,  reso- 
lute and  aflame  with  the  passion  for 
souls — qualities  which  in  the  centers  of 
civilization  might  have  brought  him 
applause,  distinction,  perhaps  even  the 
emoluments  of  office,  but  of  all  these 
he  thought  not  since  he  was  am- 
bitious in  his  ends  only  to  realize  in 
his  every  act  the  watchword  of  Domin- 
ican activity — “Everything  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls.” 

So  the  light  of  the  faith  was  spread, 
and  into  the  lives  of  the  brave  frontiers- 
men was  brought  the  uplifting  knowl- 
edge of  religion  and,  best  of  all,  the 
means  of  practising  this  religion  de- 
voutly and  well.  No  wonder  the  Do- 
minican name  is  held  in  such  high 
esteem  and  that  even  to-day  the  mere 
mention  of  it  to  the  descendents  of  the 
settlers  brings  forth  the  recital  of  grate- 
ful recollections.  The  missionary  ac- 
tivity of  these  Fathers  was  not  confined 
to  Perry  County,  for  in  the  records  of 
St.  Joseph’s  Convent  we  find  entries 
of  longer  journeys,  for  instance : 

“In  the  years  1817  and  1818  I 
baptized  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  162  persons,  young 
and  old,  whose  names  and  sponsors 


cannot  now  be  recalled,  as  I % 
then  an  itinerant  missionary.  Tin 
persons  were  generally  discovei 
and  brought  to  me.  R.  M.  Youi 
during  his  journey  to  Maryland  a 
back  to  Ohio  in  the  year  18 1 8,  ba 
tized  about  30  in  a similar  mann< 
(Signed)  “Edward  Fenwick.” 

“During  my  missionary  excu 
sions  to  Mt.  Vernon,  Wooste 
Canton  and  Lisbon,  in  May  an 
June  of  1819,  I baptized  34  chi 
dren  and  1 adult  (Mrs.  M.  Gall: 
gher),  and  married  5 couples  an 
buried  2 persons  and  received  inti 
the  Church  6 adults.” 

These  simple  records  speak  eloquer 
of  the  good  work  which  the  Dom 
ican  Fathers  were  doing  in  the  wild 
ness  at  a time  and  under  circumstam 
which  required  heroic  patience  and  t 
self-denial  of  the  saints  for  the  prosec 
tion  of  this  apostolic  work.  While  ; 
this  was  being  done  by  the  ear 
Fathers  of  the  Province  of  St.  Josep 
Dominicans  of  other  Provinces  ar 
other  lands  were  working  along  oth< 
and  perhaps  more  splendid  lines,  bt 
surely  none  wrought  more  successful! 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  In  Franc 
there  were  Dominican  preachers  wh 
swayed  the  wills  and  dominated  the  in 
telligence  of  this  the  eldest  daughte 
of  the  Church,  and  the  names  of  thes< 
preachers  are  lustrous  in  the  glory  o 
their  achievements.  In  Italy,  Germany 
Holland  and  England,  Dominican  .pro- 
fessors sat  in  university  chairs'  and  ex- 
pounded the  mysteries  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  the  savants  were  raptur- 
ous in  the  applause  of  their  wisdom  and 
the  profundity  of  their  learning.  While 
here  in  Ohio,  in  all  humility,  the  Fathers 
of  the  Province  of  St.  Joseph  were  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  a glorious  future 
for  their  Province,  not  with  the  public 
eye  focused  upon  them,  but  in  the  almost 
impenetrable  depths  of  the  wilderness; 
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not  by  sermons  that  were  eloquent  of 
scholarship  and  learning,  but  such  as 
were  characterized  by  that  unction  and 
persuasiveness  which  only  a holy  and 
mortified  life  can  impart  to  the  words 
of  a preacher.  The  names  of  Young, 
O’Leary,  Rymaker,  Hill,  Nunos,  Cu- 
bero,  Pozzo,  Vilarrasa,  Alemany,  D’Ar- 
cot,  Wilson,  Sheehy,  Bokel,  Clarkson, 
Edelen,  Kelly,  Jarboe  and  many  others 
are  names  which  make  up  a category  of 
apostles  and  zealous  laborers  in  the 
cause  of  souls.  These  are  the  men 
who  have  won  for  their  brethren 
of  later  generations  blessings  which 
make  possible  the  accomplishment 
of  great  and  extraordinary  deeds. 
As  the  Psalmist  says,  “Going  they  went 
and  wept,  casting  their  seeds.  But 
coming  they  shall  come  with  joyfulness, 
carrying  their  sheaves  (Ps.  125,  v.  6-7). 

Father  Burke  came  a Visitator  to  the 
Province  in  1871-1872,  and  at  his  sug- 
gestion the  Fathers  abandoned  to  the 
secular  clergy  the  many  missions  which 
they  had  founded  and  to  which  they  had 
so  faithfully  attended  for  many  years. 
From  this  on  the  Fathers  devoted  them- 
selves more  to  missionary  work  in  the 
larger  cities  and  began  to  equip  their 
men  for  usefulness  in  this  field.  Father 
A.  V.  Higgins,  conspicuous  as  a theolo- 
gian and  philosopher  and  a man  of  broad 
scholarship,  bears  witness  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  endeavor.  He  is  the  first 
American  Dominican  to  receive  the  de- 
* gree  of  Master  of  Sacred  Theology. 
Father  Michael  Lilly,  a man  of  singu- 
lar holiness  of  life  and  of  rare,  good 
judgment,  a man  who  was  fully 
imbued  with  the  Dominican  spirit, 
was  at  that  time  the  Provincial. 
He  chose  two  of  the  most  promis- 
ing of  his  students  and  sent  them  to 
•Louvain  for  a course  in  philosophy  and 
^theology.  In  these  two  men  we  recog- 
nize the  first  fruits  of  the  labors  of  the 
Icarly  Fathers.  These  two  young  men 
/nade  the  best  possible  use  of  the  oppor- 
\ 

\ 


tunities  given  to  them  and  returned  to 
America  with  their  brows  bound  with 
victorious  wreaths  and  their  hearts 
filled  with  an  enthusiasm  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  Dominican  ideals. 
How  nobly  they  have  striven  for  these 
ideals  and  how  much  they  have  accom- 
plished, the  history  of  the  Province  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  abundantly 
proves,  for  on  every  page,  nay,  almost 
in  every  line,  of  this  history  we  meet  the 
names  of  Father  Kearney  and  Father 
Kennedy  as  being  the  promoters  of 
some  undertaking  destined  to  shed  lus- 
tre on  the  Dominican  name  or  to  help 
along  the  approach  to  a condition  of  the 
ideal  state  of  affairs. 

In  other  fields  of  Dominican  activity 
men  came  as  the  expression  of  blessings 
won  by  the  pioneers  of  the  Province. 
In  the  missionary  field  Father  McKenna 
has  accomplished  more  than  can  or- 
dinarily be  crowded  into  the  span  of  one 
man’s  life  or  than  would  be  possible 
without  very  special  supernatural  assist- 
ance. In  Father  Splinter,  upon  whose 
shoulders  the  mantle  of  the  venerable 
Father  McKenna  has  fallen,  we  have  a 
man  of  extraordinary  zeal,  of  tireless 
energy  and  unusual  endowments  as  a 
missionary  preacher.  It  is  Father 
Splinter’s  intimate  persuasion  that  much 
of  the  success  which  has  been  vouch- 
safed to  him  and  those  who  labor  with 
him  is  due  to  the  blessing  brought  upon 
the  work  by  the  unselfish,  holy  lives  of 
the  founders  of  the  Province. 

If  from  a dawn  of  such  little  promise 
there  came  a noon  of  such  brilliancy  as 
that  which  we  now  enjoy,  how  rich  will 
be  the  harvest  over  which  those  Do- 
minican Fathers  will  be  permitted  to 
look  whose  eyes  will  still  be:  unbroken 
when  the  long  day  will  have  come  to  its 
close?  God  only  knows.  That  His 
blessing  may  always  rest  upon  their 
labors  is  the  wish  nearest  the  heart  of 
every  true  son  of  the  Province  of  St. 
Joseph. 
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IX. 

THE  PASSING  OF  SIRO. 

HHE  sun  was  within  an  hour  of 
setting  when  Lazarus  read  the 
last  portion  of  Martha's  letter. 
• He  read  the  closing  lines  twice 
before  he  grasped  their  full  import.  At 
his  heartrending  cry  Amarias  rushed  in. 
The  castle  was  soon  in  commotion.  The 
steward  was  told  to  have  ready  at  once 
the  fleetest  horse  that  could  be  procured. 
Lazarus,  who  intended  to  travel  all 
night,  and  to  start  at  once,  took  a hasty 
meal.  He  hoped,  by  not  wasting  a mo- 
ment, to  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  his 
father  alive.  He  could  change  horses 
on  the  journey.  Zamlech,  the  bearer  of 
the  letter,  was  ready  to  accompany  him, 
but  he  would  not  hear  of  this.  The 
Bedouin  was  already  weary  with  his 
long  journey.  The  young  master  in- 
sisted upon  his  sleeping  at  least  one 
night  at  Magdala.  He  might,  if  he 
chose,  start  for  Bethany  in  the  morning, 
if  sufficiently  rested. 

A few  minutes  later  Lazarus  was  im- 
patiently waiting  in  front  of  the  castle 
for  his  horse.  Amarias  soon  came  with 
two,  saddled  and  caparisoned  for  the 
journey. 

“Why  hast  thou  brought  two  horses, 
good  Amarias?”  asked  Lazarus. 

“Because,  my  master,  thou  must  not 
make  this  journey  alone.” 

“Fear  not  for  ,me,  good  friend,”  said 
Lazarus.  “It  is  moonlight,  and  I will 
take  the  by-paths  in  those  places  known 


to  be  infested  with  robber  bands, 
years  are  many,  and  I will  not  pt 
burden  on  thee.” 

Amarias,  however,  insisted  on  a< 
panying  his  master's  son. 

“I  should  not  be  a faithful  serv* 
my  master,  thy  father,  did  I let  his 
son  travel  this  long  distance  alo 
the  unsettled  state  of  our  land.  F 
me  not,  O sir.  Time  is  precious 
would  take  several  hours  to  collec 
make  ready  the  little  band  which 
with  thee.  I go  instead.  If  thei 
danger  on  the  road,  I share  it  with  t 

In  the  midst  of  his  grief  Lazarus 
touched  by  this  devotion.  He  mac 
further  objection.  The  steward  < 
obtain  relays  of  horses  with  more 
and  with  greater  expedition  thai 
himself  could.  Amarias  knew  all 
khans  on  the  road  between  Ma^ 
and  Jerusalem,  and  he  was  well  kr 
to  many  people.  This  would  be  ar 
vantage  should  any  misfortune  ovei 
them ; he  was,  also,  a much  b 
horseman  than  his  young  master,  w 
habits  of  life  had  hitherto  precli 
much  exercise  of  this  nature. 

The  two  rode  along  at  a rapid  f 
for  the  most  part  keeping  silence — ' 
arus,  because  he  was  filled  with  an> 
for  his  father,  the  other  out  of  res 
for  his  grief.  The  only  sound  for  n 
miles  was  the  rhythmical  beat  of 
horses’  hoofs  on  the  stone  road  lea< 
south  which  the  Romans  had  < 
structed,  the  rattle  of  the  chains  of 
animals'  harness,  the  occasional  cn 
a flitting  owl  across  their  path,  or 
weird  half-human  laugh  of  the  h\ 
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skulking  among  the  rocks  by  the  way- 
side  as  the  travelers  hurried  by. 

The  riders,  fortunately,  met  with  no 
delay  during  their  long  night  journey, 
arriving  at  the  village  of  Bethany  just  as 
the  first  crimson  blush  of  dawn  began 
to  tinge  the  eastern  sky.  The  travelers, 
whose  approach  the  servants  anxiously 
watched,  were  heard  coming  in  the  dis- 
tance. Men  were  ready  to  take  their 
horses  the  moment  they  arrived.  Every 
room  in  the  castle  of  Bethany  was 
lighted. 

“Is  my  father  yet  alive  ?”  anxiously 
enquired  Lazarus,  as  he  dismounted. 
A servant  answered : 

“The  master  lives.  He  has  made 
signs  during  the  night  that  he  wished  for 
thy  presence.” 

“May  the  God  of  Israel  be  praised,” 
exclaimed  the  son  of  Siro,  as  he  hastily 
entered  the  house.  He  did  not  wait  for 
the  usual  ablutions,  but  ran  at  once  to 
his  father’s  room,  where  he  expected  to 
find  him.  He  was  not  there.  After  his 
sudden  attack  he  had  been  removed  to 
the  upper  room,  which  was  cooler  and 
more  pleasant.  On  his  way  thither  he 
met  his  sister  Martha.  Her  face  was 
pale  and  pinched  with  grief ; dark  rings 
were  around  her  eyes,  tears  on  their 
fashes. 

“I  rejoice,  my  brother,”  she  said,  as 
she  embraced  him,  “that  thou  hast  come 
in  time.  He  has  asked  for  thee  many 
times.  I fear  he  has  but  a few  hours  to 
live.  Come.” 

She  led  the  way  to  the  roof.  The 
room  was  dimly  lighted  by  a small  silver 
hanging  lamp,  which  threw  but  a feeble 
ray  over  the  white  hair  and  head  of  Siro. 
Mary  stood  at  the  side  of  the  low  settle, 
patiently  fanning  her  father  with  a green 
palm  leaf.  When  Lazarus  entered  the 
old  merchant  was  sleeping  lightly.  The 
noise  of  footsteps  aroused  him.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  and  recognized  his  son 
with  a look  of  pleasure. 

Feebly  Siro  moved  his  hand,  which 
Lazarus  took  and  covered  with  tears  and 


kisses.  The  dying  man  then  raised  it, 
and  after  gently  stroking  the  kneeling 
youth’s  hair  for  a moment,  let  it  rest  on 
his  head  in  benediction.  He  spoke  feebly 
and  with  great  difficulty.  Lazarus 
caught  the  words — “Keep  the  law  of 
Israel — sisters — Eliziel  — the  Messiah.” 

Then  articulation  ceased.  The  lips 
moved,  but  no  sound  came  from  them. 
A moment  later,  with  a sigh  and  a flut- 
tering of  the  chest,  the  end  came. 

Grateful  that  he  had  reached  his  jour- 
ney’s end  in  time,  the  grief  of  Lazarus 
was  tempered  by  this,  and  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  had  received  his  father's 
last  blessing. 

When  he  saw  that  his  parent  had 
passed  away,  he  restrained  his  grief  suffi- 
ciently to  exercise  the  privilege  of  the 
nearest  of  kin.  According  to  the  custom 
of  the  Jews  ever  since  the  time  that 
“Joseph  fell  upon  his  father’s  face,  weep- 
ing and  kissing  him,”  he  at  once  arose, 
kissed  his  father’s  forehead,  and  rever- 
ently closed  his  eyes  and  mouth. 

Having  performed  this  act  of  natural 
piety,  Lazarus  for  a few  moments  gave 
way  to  the  impulse  of  overwhelming 
grief,  mingling  his  wailings  with  those 
of  Martha  and  Mary.  The  impetuous 
younger  sister,  whose  long  hair  now 
hung  round  her  like  a veil,  struck  her 
hands  together  above  her  head  and  gave 
vent  to  a series  of  shrieks.  Martha’s 
first  burst  of  sorrow  was  not  so  demon- 
strative, but  none  the  less  intense.  After 
a short  time  the  rest  of  the  household 
were  admitted  to  the  death  chamber  and 
added  their  wailings  to  those  of  the  be- 
reaved family. 

The  arrangements  for  sepulture  de- 
volved on  Lazarus.  Owing  to  the  great 
heat  of  Judea,  corpses  were  generally 
buried  on  the  day  of  death.  In  the  case 
of  a parent,  the  funeral  ceremonies  were 
sometimes  delayed  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  Levites  of  the  nearest  syna- 
gogue undertook  the  task  of  consigning 
the  body  to  the  grave. 
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Siro  was  well  known  in  Jerusalem. 
His  death  was  reported  there  within  a 
short  time  after  it  occurred.  Early  in 
the  day  the  professional  mourners  ar- 
rived. They  were  mostly  women,  pro- 
totypes of  those  of  our  own  time,  and 
who 

"Let  our  their  persons  by  the  hour 
To  mimic  sorrow  when  the  heart’s  not  sad.” 

The  lugubrious  wailing  of  the  hired 
mourners  was  accompanied  by  long  and 
mournful  notes  on  flutes  and  slender 
pipes,  supposed  to  express,  vicariously, 
the  sorrow  of  the  bereaved  ones.  Loud 
lamentations  were  kept  up  all  the  time 
the  body  remained  unburied.  The  shrill 
notes  of  the  keening  women  penetrated 
to  every  part  of  the  castle. 

There  were  many  real  mourners 
among  the  friends  of  Lazarus  and  his 
sisters.  Notwithstanding  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  great  Jewish  Lawgiver: 
“You  shall  not  cut  yourselves,  nor  make 
any  baldness  for  the  head,”  many  of  the 
poor  whom  Siro  had  befriended  pulled 
out  tufts  of  hair  from  their  heads. 
Others  scratched  their  faces  until  they 
bled.  To  accomplish  this  they  used  the 
nail  of  the  left  thumb,  which,  by  many, 
was  left  long  and  untrimmed  for  occa- 
sions of  this  description.* 

When  the  sickness  was  protracted  and 
death  expected  for  some  time,  the  cus- 
tom was  observed  of  bringing  ten  wit- 
nesses into  the  room  to  be  present  at  the 
last  moment.  This  was  not  observed  in 
the  case  of  Siro,  as  his  death  had  been 
so  sudden  that  Lazarus  had  no  time  to 
collect  his  friends,  even  had  he  wished 
to  do  so. 

When  the  male  friends  arrived  at  the 
castle  they  sat  apart  and  mourned  in 
silence.  During  the  whole  of  the  day 

* This  singular  custom  of  cutting  and  dis- 
figuring the  face  at  the  death  of  a relative  or 
dear  friend  survives  gmong  the  Montenigrin 
schismatic  Greeks.  The  custom  is  also  found 
to  exist  among  the  aboriginal  Australians, 
and  in  Ethiopia  and  Abyssinia. 


and  the  following  night  the  women  kept 
up  their  mournful  plaint.  The  body, 
from  the  moment  of  death  until  inter- 
ment,  was  not  left  alone,  although  the 
majority  of  the  mourners  did  not  con- 
gregate in  the  same  room. 

It  was*the  duty  of  Lazarus  to  wash 
the  body  of  his  father.  He  then 
anointed  it  with  sweet-smelling  oint- 
ment. The  Levites  from  the  synagogue 
of  Bethany  assisted  him  in  swathing  it 
in  linen  cere-cloths.  Each  limb  was 
wound  around  with  linen  separately. 
The  hands  and  feet  were  bound.  The 
head  was  wrapped  around  with  a white 
linen  cloth. 

When  the  preparations  for  burial  were 
completed  thus  far,  the  body  was  clothed 
in  the  costliest  robe  the  dead  man’s 
wardrobe  afforded.  Some  followed  the 
custom  of  enrobing  the  body  in  white. 
Others  used  for  their  relatives  the  most 
costly  materials  that  could  be  purchased. 
Not  unfrequently  a crimson  vesture  and 
turban  were  used.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  providing  of  rich  burial  robes  grew 
to  be  a great  extravagance.  The  Rabbi 
Gamaliel,  at  a little  later  date  than  our 
story,  brought  about  a reform  with  re- 
gard to  expensive  burial  robes.  He  left 
an  order,  for  example  to  others,  to  be 
buried  in  a plain  linen  tachrichin,  or 
traveling  costume.  A cup  of  wine  was 
emptied  at  burial  feasts  after  that  time 
in  his  honor. 

Lazarus,  being  abundantly  able  to 
afford  the  luxury,  and  desirous  of  giving 
his  father  all  the  honor  possible,  clothed 
the  body  in  a rich  silken  grey  garment, 
with  turban  of  the  same  color  and 
material. 

At  about  the  hour  of  noon  of  the  next 
day  the  body  was  placed  on  an  open 
bier,  and  was  ready  to  be  conveyed  to 
its  last  resting-place.  The  moment  the 
funeral  procession  started  sounds  of  in- 
tense mourning  and  lamentation  arose. 
The  women  increased  their  cries,  and 
wrung  their  hands  or  struck  them  to- 
gether above  their  heads — a gesture  of 
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extreme  sorrow.  The  male  mourners 
gave  external  manifestation  of  grief  by 
striking  the  thigh  and  throwing  dust 
upon  the  head. 

The  cave-sepulchre,  where  Eucharia, 
the  wife  of  Siro,  lay  buried,  was  in  a re- 
mote part  of  the  garden  at  Bethany. 
When  the  distance  between  the  house 
and  the  burial  place  was  considerable, 
frequent  stops  were  made  to  give  the 
bearers  relief.  On  these  occasions  short 
orations  were  delivered  by  special 
friends  of  the  deceased,  who  eulogized 
his  virtues  and  told  of  the  troubles  and 
the  difficulties  he  had  conquered  dur- 
ing life. 

As  Siro  was  buried  on  his  own  prop- 
erty, the  time  taken  by  the  procession 
was  brief.  Only  one  stop  was  made. 
When  the  bier  had  been  let  down  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  bearers,  the  Sanhe- 
drist,  Nicodemus,  as  the  nearest  friend 
of  the  dead  merchant,  spoke  to  the 
mourning  people  of  his  many  good 
-qualities.  The  speech  was  brief,  for  the 
mourners  soon  began  to  move  and 
sound  their  flutes  and  pipes.  Mourners 
preceded  the  corpse  in  Judean  funeral 
processions,  and  thus  in  some  measure 
-controlled  the  length  of  the  funeral  ora- 
tions. In  Galilee  the  corpse  went  first. 

Siro’s  burial-place  was  a rock-hewn 
ehamber  about  eight  feet  deep,  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  long  and  ten  feet  high. 
The  lower  part  of  the  far  wail  formed 
a shelf,  or  bench,  on  which  the  body  was 
placed  in  a recumbent  position.  These 
resting-places  for  the  dead  were  called 
^kokim,”  or  “loculi.”  As  the  corpse 
was  borne  to  the  door  of  the  cave,  many 
friends  scattered  sweet  spices  or  pul- 
verized aromatic  gums  over  it.  Others 
scattered  flowers.  When  the  body  was 
finally  laid  in  position  in  the  tomb  it  was 
literally  in  a bed  of  spices  and  sweet- 
smelling blossoms. 

Lazarus  was  desirous  that  all  the  tra- 
ditions with  regard  to  burial  should  be 
exactly  observed.  In  compliance,  there- 
fore, with  custom,  the  procession  moved 


from  the  house  to  the  sepulchre  with 
great  rapidity.  It  was  the  common 
Jewish  belief  of  that  period  that  innu- 
merable Shedim,  or  evil  spirits,  hovered 
about  the  corpse,  desirous  of  attacking 
the  soul,  having  the  power  to  do  so 
while  the  body  remained  uninterred. 
The  place  of  burial  was  also  determined 
by  the  belief  that  the  unity  of  the  family 
tribe  continued  after  death.  The  bodies 
of  those  who  desired  to  be  united  with 
their  parents  and  family  in  Sheol  must 
be  buried  in  the  family  sepulchre. 

As  chief  mourners,  Lazarus,  Martha 
and  Mary  stood  nearest  to  the  entrance 
of  the  cave,  clad  in  sackcloth,  of  which 
custom  prescribed  the  wearing  for 
thirty  days.  Relatives  and  close  friends 
wore  this  sign  of  mourning  for  seven 
days.  This  sackcloth  was  a coarse  linen 
robe,  worn  quite  straight,  without  folds 
or  sleeves,  and  bound  around  the  waist 
with  a cord.  The  remainder  of  the 
mourners  covered  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  with  a cloth,  which  helped  to 
muffle  the  voice  and  render  theif  wail- 
ings more  lugubrious. 

At  the  actual  moment  of  interment, 
many  threw  themselves  on  the  ground 
in  an  apparent  abandonment  of  grief, 
while  their  wailings  and  lamentations 
rose  to  the  highest  point.  The  profes- 
sional mourners*  “ulaleu!  ulaleu!”  sim- 
ilar to  the  “loo!  loo!  loo!”  of  the  wail 
of  the  Turks  in  Palestine  at  the  present 
day,  arose  at  the  burial  of  Siro  in  dirge- 
like monotony,  forming  a somewhat 
fantastic  funeral  accompaniment  to  the 
real  grief  or  the  bereaved  family  and 
their  friends. 

When  the  body  had  been  placed  in 
position  in  the  cave,  Lazarus  and  his 
sisters  and  their  immediate  friends 
bowed  themselves  down  to  the  earth  and 
prayed.  This  prayer  and  the  recitation 
of  Psalm  ciii,  as  the  procession  wended 
its  way  back  to  the  house,  were  the  only 
semblances  of  a religious  ceremony  in 
the  burial.  The  prayer  was  taken  from 
the  book  of  the  Eighteen  Benedictions. 
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It  showed  the  strong  Jewish  belief  in 
the  general  resurrection.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  the  student  of  Jewish  customs  it 
is  here  transcribed: 

“Thou,  O Lord,  art  mighty  forever; 
Thou  quickenest  the  dead.  Thou  art 
strong  to  save ; Thou  sustaineth  the  liv- 
ing by  Thy  mercy;  Thou  quickenest 
the  dead  by  Thy  great  compassion ; 
Thou  makest  good  Thy  faithfulness  to 
them  that  sleep  in  the  dust;  Thou  art 
faithful  to  quicken  the  dead;  blessed 
art  Thou,  O Lord,  Who  quickenest  the 
dead.” 

When  the  men  had  prayed,  several  of 
them  took  up  a sod  and  threw  it  behind 
them,  saying:  “Remember,  O man, 

that  dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return.” 

Others  used  a different  formula : 
“They  shall  flourish  out  of  the  city 
like  grass  upon  the  earth,”  to  indicate 
their  belief  that  the  body,  though  dead, 
should  spring  up  again  like  grass. 

As  the  stone  door  of  the  cave-tomb 
was  a'bout  to  be  replaced,  several  of  the 
near  friends  of  the  deceased  approached 
the  Levites  who  were  conducting  the 
ceremonies,  and  offered  tear  vases,  to 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  body  of 
biro.  These  lachrymatories  were  small 
phials  of  fine  red  earthenware,  having 
long  slim  necks  and  holding  less  than 
half  a pint  of  liquid.  They  were  filled 
with  the  tears  of  the  sorrowers,  and  were 
prized  as  memorials  of  grief  for  the 
departed. 

A repetition  of  the  wailing  accom- 
panied the  return  of  the  procession. 
Upon  entering  the  house,  the  family  and 
relatives  of  the  dead  man  washed  their 
hands  and  sat  down  to  “the  bread  of  the 
mourners,”  a meal  consisting  of  bread, 
boiled  eggs  and  lentils,  served  in  earth- 
enware dishes.  According  to  custom, 
no  fire  was  lighted,  no  cooking  done  for 
thirty  days.  It  was  a kindly  and  char- 
itable custom  for  neighbors  to  bring  in 
baked  meats.  After  the  meal  the 
mourning  continued  until  sundown,  the 


men  and  women  going  to  different  parts 
of  the  house. 

Mary  and  Martha  sat  on  a carpet  on 
the  floor  in  the  midst  of  the  women, 
who,  at  first,  formed  a large  circle 
around  the  room  near  the  walls.  At 
stated  periods  all  would  rise  and  ap- 
proach a step  or  two  toward  the  sor- 
rowing sisters,  and  sit  down  again,  all 
the  while  observing  silence.  This  action 
was  repeated  several  times  until  all  were 
close  to  the  chief  mourners,  when,  at  a 
given  signal,  their  grief  would  break 
forth  into  loud  lamentations  once  more. 

In  another  part  of  the  house  the  men 
sat  down,  some  to  console  Lazarus, 
some  to  weep,  and  others  to  meditate  on 
death.  The  ceremony  of  rising  and  ap- 
proaching, similar  to  that  observed  by 
the  women,  was  observed,  but  no  one 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak  until  Laz- 
arus had  first  spoken.  Less  demon- 
strative, and  altogether  less  formal  than 
the  women,  the  men  evinced  a more 
sincere  and  delicate  appreciation  of  the 
grief  of  Lazarus.  For  several  days  after 
the  burial  some  of  the  friends  returned 
to  mourn  with  the  family. 

According  to  unbroken  custom,  the 
son  of  Siro,  among  other  things,  was 
forbidden  to  shave  his  beard  or  cut  his 
hair.  Bathing  or  anointing  the  body 
was  prohibited,  at  least  for  seven  days, 
although  the  bereaved  one  was  permit- 
ted to  take  what  would  now  be  termed 
a shampoo  of  a mixture  made  of  egg  and 
wine.  The  washing  of  clothes,  wearing 
of  shoes,- attending  to  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness, or  the  study  of  the  books  of  the 
law,  were  discontinued  for  the  same 
period,  during  which  time  no  one  was 
supposed  to  uncover  his  head  or  give  a 
salutation  to  another.  For  the  seven 
days  the  phylacteries  were  not  worn  at 
the  time  of  prayer.  For  a month,  Laz- 
arus and  his  sisters  were  not  supposed 
to  pay  any  attention  to  their  hair,  nor 
were  they  allowed  to  attend  weddings, 
or  go  from  one  place  to  another. 
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According  to  the  universal  custom  of 
their  race,  these  three  were  to  mourn 
for  their  parent  for  twelve  months,  a 
period  during  which  they  were  to  re- 
frain from  feasts,  salutations  and  all 
manifestations  of  joy.  They  were  ex- 
pected to  keep  a light  burning  in  the 
synagogue  for  that  length  of  time. 
Children  were  expected  to  pray  for  their 
parents  for  eleven  months  after  death. 
This  period  was  set  apart  for  this  pious 
practice,  so  as  not  to  necessitate  the  ad- 
mission that  one's  parents  had  been  de- 
tained in  Sheol,  or  purgatory,  for  longer 
than  a year,  and  rather  to  believe  that  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  they  had 
gone  to  the  joys  of  Abraham's  bosom. 

While  the  avel,  or  period  of  mourning 
for  thirty  days,  lasted,  Lazarus  was  the 
Onen,  the  bowed-down  one,  and  had  the 
privilege  of  entering  the  special  mourn- 
ing  gate  of  the  Temple.  At  a death,  it 
was  customary  among  the  relatives  for 
each  one  to  tear  the  inner  garment 
about  a hand-breadth  in  length.  This 
rending  of  garments  by  children  for 
their  parents  was  never  repaired. 
Friends  who  rent  their  garments  in 
sympathy  sewed  them  again  after  thirty 
days. 

The  will  of  Siro  was  opened  when  the 
first  month  of  mourning  had  been  com- 
pleted. The  disposal  of  his  property 
was  such  as  he  had  intimated  to  his  fam- 
ily some  years  before,  when  he  told 
Mary  that  she  was  to  be  the  future  mis- 
tress of  the  castle  of  Magdala  with  its 
rose-fields  and  vine-clad  hills.  Martha 
inherited  the  large  house,  or  castle,  at 
Bethany,  with  all  its  fields.  The  share 
which  fell  to  Lazarus  was  the  bazaar 
and  all  its  treasures,  together  with  many 
houses  in  Jerusalem, 

The  first  care  of  Lazarus,  as  soon  as 
custom  had  freed  him  and  he  was  at  lib- 
erty to  attend  to  business  again,  was  to 
erect  a memorial  column  close  to  the 
sepulchre  of  his  father.  He  also  whit- 
ened the  exterior  walls  of  the  abode  of 
the  dead  although  it  was  only  the  month 


of  Ab,  or  August.  This  whitening  of 
.sepulchres  was  done  every  year,  accord- 
ing to  a saying  in  the  Talmud : 

“Why  do  they  whiten  the  sepulchres 
in  the  month  of  Adar  (March)?  Be- 
cause, just  as  the  leper  cries  ‘Unclean  1 
Unclean!'  so  by  this  white  color  the 
tombs  say,  ‘Come  not  near  us’ — for  fear 
of  legal  defilement." 


X 

PATHIRA.  1 


After  the  month  of  mourning  had 
passed  and  Lazarus  could  leave  his 
house  without  shocking  the  sensibilities 
of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  he  was  one 
evening  walking  in  the  garden  which 
contained  the  sepulchre  of  his  father.  It 
was  the  month  of  Ellul,  or  September. 
The  weather  was  still  warm:  The 

breeze  that  came  at  evening  from  the 
western  sea  was  refreshing.  Taking  a 
seat  beneath  a terebinth  tree,  Lazarus 
listened  with  rapture  to  the  liquid  notes 
of  the  bul-bul  as  they  came  in  the 
gloaming  from  some  low  plum  bushes 
a short  distance  away.  His  spirit  was 
soothed  by  the  flood  of  melody. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  days  he  was 
enabled  to  throw  off  the  sadness  which 
had  enveloped  him  as  with  a garment. 
Sensitive  and  of  refined  nature,  as  he 
was,  the  full,  soft,  delicious  notes  of  the 
night  singer  gave  him  most  exquisite 
pleasure. 

The  sudden  termination  of  his  father’s 
successful  career,  the  grief  for  his  death, 
the  sense  of  responsibility  so  unex- 
pectedly and  prematurely  thrust  upon 
him,  especially  in  guiding  and  caring  for 
his  younger,  and  somewhat  headstrong, 
sister,  made  him  anxious  about  the 
future.  There  arose  in  his  heart,  for  the 
first  time,  a strong  desire  for  a friend  of 
near  his  own  age  to  whom  he  could  con- 
fide his  doubts  and  anxieties,  and 
thereby  secure  confidence  in  himself  by 
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an  interchange  of  thought  with  one  who 
understood  him. 

Lazarus  was  without  any  real  friend 
at  this  period  of  his  life.  That  boon 
was  to  come  to  him  later,  and  it  was  to 
be  of  so  marvelous  a nature  as  to  make 
him  a unique  character  in  the  annals  of 
the  world. 

At  present  he  was  without  such  a 
blessing.  When  he  had  grown  up  to 
young  manhood  his  father  had  become 
more  and  more  of  a companion  to  him. 
Their  frequent  journeys  from  Jerusalem 
had  brought  this  about.  Now  that  his 
father  had  passed  away,  Lazarus  real- 
ized his  loneliness  with  something  of 
dismay.  He  knew  several  young  men, 
but  such  was  his  sterling  character  that 
mere  acquaintance  did  not  constitute 
friendship. 

Nicodemus,  who  was  much  nearer  his 
dead  father’s  age  than  his  own,  was  too 
advanced  in  years  to  fill  this  office  for 
Lazarus.  The  influential  senator  was, 
rather,  the  wise  counsellor  of  the  fam- 
ily. He  had,  during  the  period  of  the 
enforced  seclusion,  been  of  invaluable 
assistance  in  looking  after  the  affairs  of 
the  bazaar,  and  seeing  that  Zamlech  and 
Pathira  and  the  other  young  men  faith- 
fully performed  their  duty.  For  all  this, 
and  for  many  other  acts  of  kindness, 
Lazarus  was  deeply  grateful,  yet  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  make  a real  friend  of 
him,  much  less  a confidant  such  as  he 
longed  for  at  the  present.  He  passed  in 
mental  review*  the  number  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, and  found  there  was  no  one 
among  them  all  to  whom  he  could  freely 
open  his  heart. 

Sad  as  he  was,  nevertheless  in  the 
song  of  the  bul-bul  he  found  a kind  of 
consolation.  Melting  and  mournful 
were  the  cadences  which  came  from  the 
bird’s  honeyed  throat,  yet  to  Lazarus 
there  appeared  to  be  an  under-note  of 
rapturous  joy  running  through  it  all. 
The  son  of  Siro  was  neither  sentimental 
eminate,  yet  the  beauty  of  the 
the  gathering  darkness  of  the 


soft  summer  evening  soothed  and 
cheered  him.  It  was  as  if  the  song  of 
the  bird  were  a message  to  him,  telling 
him  that  a coming  boon — whatever  it 
was  to  be — would  take  the  place  of 
friend  and  lover,  of  father  and  mother, 
and  of  all  else  beside.  The  spirits  of  the 
young  man  began  to  rise.  He  did  not 
stop  to  think  that  his  reasoning  was  fan- 
tastic, but  gave  full  rein  to  the  impres- 
sions of  the  hour.  He  regarded  the 
singing  of  the  bird  as  an  omen  of  good. 

Long  he  sat  and  enjoyed  the  music  in 
the  darkness.  The  Judean  galaxy  shone 
brightly  overhead — great  pendants  of 
flame.  Stirred  by  the  gentle  night 
breeze,  the  palms  gave  forth  a compan- 
ionable, rustling  sound.  As  he  thought 
over  his  position,  he  gained  confidence 
L.  himself  and  in  the  Providence  of  God. 
He  Who  had  helped  and  blessed  his 
parents  would  also  guide  him  through 
life’s  way.  He  would  seek  no  compan- 
ionship other  than  Martha  and  Mary. 
He  and  his  sisters  should  be  all  in  all  to 
each  other. 

In  a revery,  Lazarus  lived  over  again 
the  scene  of  the  last  moments  of  his 
father.  Ah ! what  was  that  dying  ad- 
monition! The  law  of  Israel!  Yes,  he 
would  be  a faithful  Jew.  He  would, 
with  his  increased  responsibilities,  set 
the  example  to  his  household.  He 
would  religiously  keep  all  the  ceremonial 
observances,  and  watch  that  those  under 
him  were  likewise  faithful. 

His  father  had  thought  of  Mary  and 
Martha  when  dying.  It  should  be  his 
life’s  work  to  care  for  them.  He  would 
try  to  fill  the  place  of  father  and  mother; 
endeavor  to  smoothe  those  anxious  days 
of  Martha,  who,  in  the  kindness  of  her 
heart,  worried  so  much  about  the  do- 
mestic arrangements. 

And  Mary ! headstrong,  wayward,  im- 
petuous Mary ! Ah ! a skilful  hand 
would  be  required  to  manage  this  beau- 
tiful girl.  He  would  be  firm,  yet  gentle, 
with  her.  Her  loving  spirit  should  not 
be  broken,  nor  goaded  into  rebellion. 
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Putting  on  his  head-covering,  which  he 
had  laid  aside  for  coolness,  he  prayed 
the  God  of  Israel  that  he  might  remain 
faithful  to  the  dying  wish  of  his  father. 

What  did  his  parent  mean  when  he 
mentioned  the  name  of  Eliziel.  Was  it 
that  the  son  should  forgive  the  injury 
done  the  father?  Lazarus  did  not  think 
that  this  was  the  intention  of  his  father. 
His  Jewish  thought  and  training  was 
rather  of  the  “lex  talionis.,,  He  could 
not  think  that  Siro  intended  or  desired 
him  to  forgive  the  deeds  of  Eliziel  or 
those  connected  with  him.  He  knew  his 
father  had  not  grieved  over  the  money 
loss ; for  several  years  something  deeper 
and  more  vexing  than  that  had  rankled 
in  his  breast;  it  was  the  imputation  of 
dishonesty,  the  beclouding  of  a fair 
name,  that  the  upright  merchant  re- 
sented. It  was  this  that  had  embittered 
his  last  days,  and  undoubtedly  shortened 
them. 

As  Lazarus  pondered  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  clearly  saw  how  it  must  have 
been  Siro’s  wish  that  he,  his  son,  should 
use  every  means  to  vindicate  his  father's 
memory.  Under  the  inspiration  of  this 
thought,  Lazarus  raised  his  hands  to 
heaven  and  prayed : 

“May  the  Lord — the  holy  One,  blessed 
be  His  name — forget  me  and  mine  if  I 
use  not  every  endeavor  to  clear  my 
father's  name.  May  the  Lord  send  the 
guilty  one  compunction,  for  one  pang 
at  a man's  heart  is  of  more  avail  than 
many  stripes  applied  to  him." 

While  he  was  occupied  in  these 
thoughts,  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  rustling  of  leaves  and  a slight  dis- 
turbance in  a cluster  of  tall  shrubs  a few 
feet  away.  He  listened  attentively  and 
heard  the  cracking  of  dry  twigs  under 
some  one’s  feet. 

The  moon  had  risen,  shedding  her 
mild  light  over  the  garden.  By  its 
beams  Lazarus  was  able  to  see  objects 
distinctly  out  in  the  open,  but  there  was 
not  sufficient  light  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
tinguish any  one  moving  in  the  shade 


of  the  trees.  Being  aware  of  the  rest- 
less, and  to  some  extent  the  lawless, 
state  of  the  times,  the  thought  immedi- 
ately flashed  across  his  mind  that  there 
might  be  men  in  the  garden  intending 
to  rob  his  father's  tomb.  It  was  the 
custom  of  rich  Jews  to  place  consider- 
able wealth  in  the  tomb  of  their  relatives. 
Hyrcantts,  seeing  himself  beseiged 
within  the  city  of  Jerusalem  by  Anti- 
ochus,  surnamed  the  Pious,  took  out  of 
King  David’s  sepulchre,  nine  hundred 
years  after  his  death,  three  thousand  tal- 
ents, whereof  he  gave  part  to  the  prince 
to  make  him  retire  with  his  army,  and 
with  the  other  he  raised  soldiers  to  put 
himself  in  a condition  of  preventing  a 
like  disaster  in  the  time  to  come.  Out 
of  the  same  sepulchre,  Herod,  a long 
time  after,  took  a great  number  of  ves- 
sels of  gold,  jewels  and  precious 
ornaments. 

The  son  of  Siro  had  placed  nothing 
of  value  within  the  tomb  of  his  father, 
still  he  was  aware  that,  as  the  family 
was  reputed  among  the  wealthiest  in 
Jerusalem,  many  of  the  common  people 
were  probably  under  the  impression  that 
great  riches  had  been  enclosed  within 
the  place  of  burial. 

With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind  he 
stepped  out  from  the  shade  of  the  tere- 
binth tree  into  the  open  space.  He  was 
unarmed,  yet  he  put  his  hand  to  his 
cincture,  as  if  ready  to  draw  a sword. 

“Master!" 

“Who  speaks?  Come  out  into  the 
moonlight." 

“I  dare  not,  good  master.  I dare  not 
be  n.” 

“Who  art  thou?  What  dost  thou 
want?  Honest  men  do  not  hide  them- 
selves in  the  dark." 

‘ Have  patience  with  me,  good  sir. 
Go  into  the  shade  of  the  turpentine  tree 
again,  and  I will  come  around  to  you 
and  tell  you  my  message." 

“How  do  I know  that  thou  hast  not 
some  evil  intent  ?"  asked  Lazarus. 
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“I  would  not  take  this  risk  of  coming 
here  did  I not  wish  you  well,  and  desire 
to  serve  you.  You  are  within  the  call 
oj  your  servants.” 

“Who  art  thou,  that  I may  know 
whether  or  not  to  trust  thee?” 

“I  am  Pathira.  Good  master,  betray 
me  not.  Let  me  be  seen  by  no  one.” 
Lazarus  went  to  the  seat  he  had 
previously  occupied,  and  waited.  Path- 
ira, creeping  from  bush  to  bush,  and 
running  from  shade  to  shade  in  a wide 
detour,  at  length  reached  the  spot  where 
Lazarus  was  awaiting  him. 

“What  bringest  thee  here,  and  in  this 
mysterious  manner?” 

Mild  as  was  Lazarus  in  speech  in  gen- 
eral, his  tone  was  anything  but  gen- 
tle now. 

“O  master,  be  not  angry.  I come  for 
two  reasons.  One  that  I may  serve  you 
in  memory  of  your  father,  Siro,  who 
was  ever  kind  to  me.  The  other  to  beg 
you,  who  are  like  unto  your  father,  to 
assist  me  and  my  Nigrita.” 

“How  wouldst  thou  serve  me, 
Pathira?” 

“In  this  way,  my  master.  You  re- 
member some  years  ago  one  Hezir  Bar 
Abbas — a great  lord  among  your  peo- 
ple, I was  told — came  to  the  bazaar  with 
your  father’s  friend,  Israel  Ben  Addai, 
of  the  valley  of  the  cheesemongers. 
Have  you  forgotten  how  excited  your 
father  became  when  they  spoke  of  the 
killing  of  the  young  children  in  one  of 
the  towns  in  the  south  of  your  country  ?” 
“I  remember.  Yes,  yes,  go  on !” 

“This  Hezir  Bar  Abbas,  whom  I 
greatly  fear,  has  since  taken  a number  of 
his  followers  into  Idumea,  where  they 
now  live  by  attacking  the  caravans  that 
come  up  from  Alexandria.  He  is  chief 
of  a robber  band.” 

“Well?” 

“He  it  was  who  stole  the  precious 
stones  which  your  father  purchased  of 
ElizieL” 


“What ! Tell  me  more  I pray,”  said 
Lazarus  eagerly,  and  very  much 
excited. 

“It  is  true,  mv  master,  that  Eliziel 
refused  to  join  the  robber’s  band.  He 
claims  to  have  higher  motive  than  rob- 
bery in  his  desire  to  gather  wealth.  He 
hopes  to  raise  an  army  to  resist  the 
Romans.  Bar  Abbas  at  ohe  time  had 
the  same  idea,  but  now  he  is  a common 
robber.  Eliziel  was  his  agent  in  the  sell- 
ing of  the  diamonds  at  the  bazaar,  and 
I believe  he  thought  he  was  acting 
rightly.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was 
merely  the  tool  of  Bar  Abbas,  who  re- 
ceived all  the  money  your  father  paid 
for  them.” 

“But  how  knowest  thou  all  this, 
unless — ” 

“The  answer  to  that  question,  my  lord, 
brings  me  to  the  second  reason  why  I 
have  come  to-night.  Will  you,  O mas- 
ter, hear  my  story?” 

Lazarus  signified  his  assent. 

“Hezir  Bar  Abbas,  when  I fell  under 
his  evil  influence,”  continued  Pathira, 
“had  many  agents  to  do  his  bidding. 
Some  of  these  came  to  the  Nile  and 
spirited  away  my  wife,  and  keep  her  in 
hiding.  I was  told  that,  if  I came 
quietly  to  Jerusalem  and  did  the  bidding 
of  Bar  Abbas  in  certain  things,  she 
would  be  restored  to  me,  and  I should 
be  permitted  to  return  to  my  little  house 
and  garden  of  leeks  on  the  banks  of  our 
great  river.” 

“What  was  the  nature  of  the  service 
required?”  asked  the  son  of  Siro,  con- 
vinced by  the  earnestness  of  the  man 
before  him  of  the  story’s  truth. 

Pathira  remained  silent,  laboring  un- 
der great  excitement.  Dark  as  it  was 
in  the  shadow  of  the  tree  beneath  which 
they  were  standing,  Lazarus  saw  him 
tremble.  Pathira  suddenly  fell  upon  his 
knees.  Stretching  forth  his  hands  sup- 
plicatingly,  he  said: 

“O  master,  how  can  I tell ! You  and 
your  father  have  been  so  kind  and  good 
to  me ! How  shall  I tell  you ! Remem- 
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ber,  I pray,  my  wife,  torn  from  my  arms, 
and  taken  I know  not  where ! Forgive ! 
forgive  me,  master  !” 

“What  wrong  or  evil  hast  thou  done 
me,  Pathira?”  asked  Lazarus,  gently. 
His  kind  tone  seemed  to  encourage  the 
trembling  Egyptian. 

“I  will  tell  you  all,  then  do  with  me 
what  you  will.  Hezir  Bar  Abbas 
wounded  me  deeply  in  taking  away  my 
Nigrita.  My  heart  bleeds!  Oh,  I 
would  do  anything  to  regain  her ! This 
man  knew  that.  He  possessed  wonder- 
ful magic  powers — so  all  his  followers 
told  me — against  which  it  was  useless 
for  me  to  strive.  I was  doomed  to  ful- 
fill his  commands,  or  never  see  my  wife 
again.  Remember,  master,  and  be  not 
angry,  the  recovery  of  my  wife  was  in 
one  balance  of  the  scale,  unfaithfulness 
to  you  and  Siro  in  the  other ! ’Tis  true 
that  I did  once,  on  that  first  visit  of  his, 
point  out  the  position  of  the  coffer,  but 
nothing  came  of  that.  The  condition  of 
her  discovery  and  rescue  was  that  I 
should  assist  Bar  Abbas  in  making  a 
raid  on  Siro’s  bazaar,  and  in  securing  the 
keys  of  the  chest  wherein  your  wealth 
is  stored.” 

“And  thou  comest  to  tell  me  that  thou 
hast  done  all  this — that  thou  hast  be- 
trayed me!” 

“Nay,  nay,  my  lord,  not  so!  Hezir 
Bar  Abbas  held  over  me  a spell  which 
I could  not  throw  off — hear  me,  mas- 
ter— yet  I delayed  from  time  to  time, 
although  he  frequently  threatened  my 
life.  I thank  Apis  and  Path  I have  not 
yielded.  Until  now  I have  been  afraid 
to  speak  to  you  in  the  mart  for  fear  of 
watching  eyes.  Since  he  has  left  Jeru- 
salem altogether,  and  now  abides  in 
the  mountain  country  to  the  south,  his 
power  over  me  is  lessened.  I know  my 
life  is  in  danger  from  his  spies.  I be- 
lieve that  should  they  see  me  here  now 
talking  to  you,  my  body  would  be  car- 
rion ere  to-morrow’s  sun  should  rise. 
I have  not  betrayed  you.” 


The  man’s  abject  fear  begot  pity  in 
the  breast  of  Lazarus,  who,  seeing  that 
in  the  main  he  had  acted  rightly,  said 
to  him: 

“Thou  art  a good  and  faithful  servant. 
I thank  thee  for  thy  fidelity.” 

“You  are  not  displeased!  O master! 
I live!” 

“Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  all  this 
before?” 

“Because  I lived  in  dread.  I feared 
so  much  for  my  poor  ill-used  Nigrita. 
In  the  beginning  I was  a coward  to  you, 
but  it  was  for  her  sake,  yet  I have  never 
done  what  Abbas  demanded.  I have 
never  aided  him,  although  I fear  that  at 
some  time  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
rob  you  of  your  gold.” 

“Be  not  uneasy.  My  young  men  are 
faithful.  Didst  thou  have  any  children 
when  thy  wife  was  stolen  by  the  agents 
of  Bar  Abbas  ?” 

“Yes,  yes,  good  master;  two  young 
boys — two  dear  children,  who  pine  daily 
for  their  mother  and  me.” 

“Where  are  they,  Pathira?” 

“Good  friends  in  Cairo  cared  for  them 
for  a long  time.  When  I had  enough 
money  these  good  people  sent  the  boys 
to  me  here,  where  I take  care  of  them 
when  I am  not  in  the  bazaar.” 

“Bring  them  to  Bethany  to-morrow. 
They  shall  have  a home  in  my  household 
with  my  servants.  Thou  shalt  be  one  of 
my  household  henceforth.  Thou  shalt 
be  company  for  me  daily  on  the  lonely 
road  to  Jerusalem.  I will  assign  thee  a 
place  among  my  people  to-morrow.” 
Pathira,  in  his  gratitude,  appeared  in- 
capable of  words.  He  raised  the  hem 
of  the  robe  of  his  master  to  his  lips. 
“Hast  thou  no  idea  where  thy — ” 
“Nigrita  is?”  interrupted  Pathira, 
eagerly.  “No,  master,  no;  none,  alasf 
My  heart  withers  for  her.  I would  give 
my  life  to  fold  her  once  more  in  my 
arms.” 

“Be  of  good  cheer,  Pathira;  we  will 
search  for  her.” 
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The  Egyptian  shook  his  head  de- 
spondently. 

“I  fear  the  search  will  be  useless.  For 
many  moons  have  I enquired,  spending 
all  the  money  I could  spare  from  my 
children  in  paying  men  to  look  for  her. 
I fear  I shall  never,  never  see  her  again. 
Truly  my  heart  is  withered !" 

“Take  courage/'  said  the  sympathetic 
Lazarus.  “To-morrow  I will  go  to  the 
Procurator.  He  is  just.  As  my  servant, 
thou  canst  claim  the  protection  of  the 
law.  Let  us  hope  for  the  best.,, 

The  native  of  the  land  of  the  Pharoahs 
arose  from  his  kneeling  posture.  He 
was  a fine  specimen  of  physical  man- 
hood, and  now  he  appeared  taller  than 
usual.  Hope  and  joy  shone  in  his  eye. 
He  took  his  master's  hand  and  covered  it 
with  kisses,  and  dampened  it  with  his 
tears  of  gratitude. 

“Thou  hast  done  well  in  coming  to 
me,  although  thou  shouldst  have  come 
long  ago.  I forgive  thee  the  delay  be- 
cause of  what  thou  hast  told  me  to- 
night, and  on  account  of  thy  sorrow." 

Pathira,  with  a lighter  and  more  hope- 
ful heart  than  he  had  felt  for  many  a day, 
threw  a square,  dark-grey  traveling 
cloth  over  his  head  and  wrapped  it 
around  his  body.  Thus  fairly  disguised, 
he  glided  out  of  the  garden  and  was  lost 
to  sight  in  the  darkness. 

XI. 

AN  INVITATION. 

Lazarus  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
obtain  an  audience  with  the  Procurator. 
Immediately  before  the  time  of  Pathira’s 
troubles  there  had  been  many  changes 
in  Judea.  Gessius  Florus,  Caponius, 
Marcus  Ambivius,  and  Annus  Rufus 
had  each  occupied  the  Judean  procura- 
torship  for  a short  period.  Owing  to  the 
incapacity  of  some,  and  the  unscrupu- 
lous conduct  of  others,  none  of  them 
remained  long  in  office.  At  length  Val- 
erius Gratus  took  possession  of  the  prov- 


ince in  the  name  of  the  Caesar.  H 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  Pc 
Pilate,  and  governed  about  ten  ; 
He  appears  in  some  measure  to 
been  successful  in  the  strenuous  e 
1 e made  to  put  down  lawlessness  i 
territory  over  which  he  ruled,  fo 
people  were  more  tranquil  and  cc 
under  his  sway  than  ever  before. 

Lazarus,  at  this  time,  was  ; 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  did  not  < 
that  Valerius  Gratus  would  endea\ 
have  justice  done  to  every  one  ! 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws  h 
ministered.  Gratus  had  not  yet  reti 
from  Caesaria  Palestina,  where  h< 
accustomed  to  spend  the  hotter  m 
of  the  summer,  when  Lazarus  learn 
the  injustice  done  to  Pathira. 

Lazarus  was  therefore  compelh 
wait  some  weeks  before  he  could 
in  the  matter.  In  the  meantime,  he 
a sharp  look-out,  trying  in  many 
to  discover  something  of  Nigrita. 
difficulties  of  the  search  were  not 
ened  by  the  fact  that  dark-skinnec 
men  of  Egypt  were  no  uncommon 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  Judea 
Samaria.  They  held  menial  posi 
or  were  slaves,  in  many  housel 
Probably  this  woman  had  been  sc 
a slave  in  some  unimportant  plac 
perhaps,  kept  in  close  confinemei 
order  of  Bar  Abbas,  who,  now  th; 
plans  of  robbing  the  oaken  chesl 
come  to  naught — at  least  for  the 
ent — would  not  be  likely  to  divulg 
secret  or  allow  any  clew  to  e 
through  his  agents  whereby  the  p; 
and  long-suffering  Pathira  might 
cover  the  place  where  his  wife 
detained. 

Nicodemus  frequently  visited  th 
zaar  after  Lazarus  had  resumed  hi 
dinary  occupations.  His  advice 
counsel  were  valuable  to  the  yoi 
man,  who,  although  he  had  le; 
from  his  father  how  to  conduct  the 
ness  in  a general  way,  often  sto< 
need  of  some  more  experienced 
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ment  than  his  own  in  particular  circum- 
stances. Of  the  affair  of  Pathira  and  his 
wife  Lazarus  made  Nicodemus  a con- 
fidant. The  old  Sanhedrist  was  very 
angry  when  he  learned  the  story.  Some- 
what blinded  by  his  anger  at  the  injus- 
tice, he  was  eager  for  immediate  action, 
and  would  have  gone  at  once  to  the  San- 
hedrim and  laid  the  case  before  that  body, 
had  not  Lazarus,  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty, convinced  him  that  such  a course 
would  not  only  be  futile,  but  even  detri- 
mental on  account . of  the  publicity, 
which  would  enable  the  abductors  to  be 
on  their  guard. 

The  outrage  was  a question  for  the 
Roman  authorities,  rather  than  the  San- 
hedrim, to  deal  with,  for  it  pertained 
neither  to  the  religious  observances  of 
the  Jews  nor  did  it  come  under  the  or- 
dinary civil  laws  of  which  that  august 
body  had  the  administration. 

Angry  as  Nicodemus  was  in  the  be- 
ginning with  Hezir  Bar  Abbas,  he  be- 
came more  concerned  about  the  possi- 
bility of  an  attack  upon  his  young 
friend’s  money  chest  than  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Egyptian’s  wife. 

“I  would  recommend  thee  to  defend 
thy  place  of  business,”  he  said  one  day, 
in  the  divan,  “to  defend  it  night  and 
<iay.  I would  advise  thee  to  sleep  here, 
were  it  not  that  the  Talmud  says : Tt  is 
indiscreet  for  one*  to  sleep  in  a house  as 
the  sole  occupant,  for  Lilith  will  seize 
bold  of  him.'  ” 

The  young  man  having  studied  the 
Gemara  of  the  Mishua  understood  the 
allusion.  Lilith,  the  night  spirit — the 
night  visiting  one — was  said  by  the 
teachers  of  the  Talmud  to  have  been 
Adam’s  first  wife,  who,  for  her  refrac- 
tory conduct,  was  transformed  into  a 
demon  endowed  with  power  to  injure 
or  even  destroy  infants  and  others  un- 
protected by  the  necessary  amulet  or 
charm.  Siro’s  son  smiled,  as  he  often 
had  occasion,  at  the  many  traditions 
which  the  Talmudists  had  gathered 
•around  the  Talmud  itself. 


“I  am  no  longer  an  infant,”  he  an- 
swered lightly,  “and  I believe  not  in 
many  of  these  traditions.  Neither  would 
I incur  danger  from  Lilith,  because  the 
bazaar  is  not  unoccupied  at  night. 
Nearly  a dozen  young  men  who  serve  in 
the  mart  sleep  in  the  upper  rooms.” 
“Hath  Pathira  kept  silence  to  them, 
concerning  his  affairs,  thinkest  thou?” 
asked  Israel  Ben  Addai,  who  was  one  of 
the  three  in  the  divan.  “If  silence  be 
good  for  wise  men,  how  much  better 
must  it  be  for  fools.” 

“ 'Yea,  for  every  evil  silence  is  the 
best  remedy,’  ” quoted  Nicodemus,  from 
the  ‘Gemara. 

“That  is  true,  good  Nicodemus,”  said 
Ben  Addai,  “if  speech  is  worth  one  sela, 
silence  is  worth  two.” 

“My  friends,”  said  Lazarus,  amused 
at  the  air  of  wisdom  with  which  the  two 
elderly  men  discussed  a very  ordinary 
topic,  “since  thou  seemest  so  inclined 
to  speak  wise  words  from  the  Mishna,  I 
will  follow  thy  example : 'He  who  learns 
from  another  one  chapter,  one  halachah 
(Talmudic  law),  one  verse,  or  even  one 
letter,  is  bound  to  respect  him.’  I value 
silence  as  much  as  Simeon,  the  son  of 
Gamaliel,  who  says : T have  been 

brought  up  all  my  life  among  wise  men 
and  I have  never  found  anything  of  more 
material  benefit  than  silence.’  Therefore 
thou  givest  me  not  enough  credit,  friend 
Nicodemus,  when  thou  thinkest  I have 
not  enjoined  the  strictest  silence  on  my 
servant  Pathira.  He  also,  values  it 
highly,  for  in  its  observance  lies  his  only 
hope  of  regaining  his  lost  wife.” 

“Silence  in  a Babylonian,”  said  Ben 
Addai,  “was  a mark  of  being  of  good 
family.  Self-interest  is  likely  to  be  a 
greater  incentive  with  your  Egyptian.” 
“Yes,”  observed  Nicodemus,  as  he 
rubbed  some  of  the  perfumed  ointment 
on  the  palm  of  his  hands,  “what  saith 
the  Rabbi  Akiva:  'Laughter  and  levity 
lead  a man  to  lewdness,  but  tradition  is 
a safe  defence  to  the  law;  tithes  are  a 
fence  to  riches ; vows  are  a fence  to  ab- 
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stinence,  while  the  fence  of  wisdom  is 
silence/  ” 

Notwithstanding  their  display  of 
Talmudic  lore,  which,  to  those  who  did 
not  understand  the  Jewish  character, 
might  appear  pedantic,  these  men  were 
keenly  interested  in  the  troubles  of  the 
dark-skinned  worker  in  the  bazaar. 
Their  patience  was  severely  tried  by  the 
continued  delay  of  Valerius’  return,  dur- 
ing which  time  Pathira’s  case  had  to 
stand  in  abeyance.  To  the  credit  of  the 
Procurator,  it  must  be  said  that,  when 
Lazarus  and  his  friends  laid  the  case  be- 
fore him,  he  became  much  interested  in 
it.  He  detailed  two  soldiers  to  search 
through  every  town  and  village.  Their 
efforts  were  finally  rewarded  by  finding 
Nigrita.  She  was  discovered  at  Ascalon, 
on  the  coast.  The  two  guards  brought 
her  to  Jerusalem,  wondering  why  the 
Procurator  should  take  so  much  interest 
in  so  insignificant  a person. 

It  was  a happy  meeting  between 
Nigrita  and  Pathira,  well  rewarding 
Lazarus  and  Nicodemus  for  the  trouble 
they  had  undergone.  The  two,  happy  in 
their  reunion,  entered  the  service  of 
Martha  and  Mary  at  Bethany,  where 
they  could  at  the  same  time  attend  to 
their  two  young  children.  Nigrita  cher- 
ished the  deepest  gratitude  towards  her 
benefactors. 

As  if  in  recompense  for  his  kindly 
deeds,  Lazarus’  business  increased  ex- 
traordinarily. He  engaged  more  men  to 
assist  him.  Nicodemus  remained  his 
constant  friend  and  adviser.  Martha’s 
sage  counsels  added  no  little  to  his  suc- 
cess. Ever  careful  and  prudent  at  Beth- 
any, her  occasional  visits  to  the  bazaar 
were  invaluable  to  her  brother.  Mary 
was  sometimes  a help  in  the  mart,  some- 
times a hindrance.  Once  in  a while  she 
would  come  into  Jerusalem  with  her 
brother  and  superintend  the  arranging 
and  cleaning  as  only  a woman  can. 
Lazarus  would,  at  these  times,  laugh- 
*y  remark  to  Martha  that  her  sister’s 
.were  expensive,  for  often  after  a 


day’s  supervision  she  would  demand  a 
quantity  of  rich  fabric  for  a robe,  some 
precious  unguent,  or  a golden  ornament 
that  would  strike  her  fancy,  the  value  of 
any  one  of  which  could  procure  assist- 
ance of  the  nature  which  she  rendered 
for  as  many  months  as  she  had  spent 
hours  working  in  the  bazaar. 

Brotherly  affection  induced  the  master 
of  the  bazaar  to  humor  her  in  her  every 
desire.  It  never  entered  the  mind  of 
Lazarus  to  imagine  that  he  was  re- 
munerating her  for  any  service  rendered. 
The  beautiful  fabrics  which  she  took  a 
fancy  to  were  there;  she  desired  some 
of  them  and  Lazarus  gratified  her  wish. 

A decade  of  peaceful  years  passed 
awayi  Many  times  during  this  period 
of  prosperity  Lazarus  recalled,  with  a 
species  of  fervent  joy,  the  remembrance 
of  his  brief  stay  at  the  vhan  at  Nazareth, 
and  the  wonderful  youth  he  had  seen 
there.  It  is  true  that  the  increased  re- 
sponsibilities which  came  to  him  at  his 
father’s  death  and  his  subsequent  pre- 
occupation of  mind  in  conducting  an 
ever  increasing  business  left  him  but 
little  time  to  recall  that  vision.  Yet 
often  his  thoughts  would  revert  to  that 
event  in  his  life  which  had  made  so  deep 
an  impression  on  him,  and  he  would 
dwell  upon  it  in  the  quiet  Sabbath  rest 
of  his  home  in  Bethany  after  his  attend- 
ance at  the  Temple  sacrifice,  or  the  local 
synagogue  service  where  he  listened  on 
Sabbath  afternoons  to  the  Pirke  Avoth, 
or  chapter,  or  tract  of  the  Gemara  con- 
taining the  moral  apothegms  of  the 
Jewish  sages. 

During  the  ten  years  which  had  glided 
by  so  peacefully,  he  had  many  times 
asked  himself  whether  this  young  Naz- 
arene  could  be  the  coming  Messiah  of 
the  Jews.  Oh,  if  he  could  but  once  more 
see  him ! once  more  gaze  into  the  depths 
of  those  wondrous  eyes ! 

He  had  never  seen  Nazareth  again  in 
all  these  years.  The  projected  visit  with 
his  sisters  had  never  taken  place.  Mary, 
after  her  father’s  death,  lost  much  of  her 
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old  restlessness  and  desire  for  change. 
Once,  three  years  ago,  she  insisted  on 
seeing  her  property  at  Magdala.  She 
and  Lazarus  made  the  journey,  but  they 
did  not  pass  through  Nazareth,  having 
taken  a shorter  route  to  the  eastward. 

When  Mary  had  been  a day  or  two  in 
her  castle  of  Magdala,  the  novelty  of  the 
sense  of  ownership  wore  off.  The  size 
of  the  place  and  its  general  dinginess 
oppressed  her.  It  was  luxuriously  fur- 
nished, but  the  halls  and  rooms  had  the 
musty  smell  of  unfrequented  houses. 
She  expressed  her  desire  to  return,  and 
on  the  third  day  after  her  arrival  in  the 
north  she  was  again  on  her  way  to  Beth- 
any. After  this  visit  Lazarus  noticed 
with  uneasiness  a growing  restlessness 
in  his  sister  Mary. 

As  Zamlech  and  Pathira  grew  yearly 
more  accustomed  to  the  business  of  the 
mart,  and.  consequently  more  helpful  to 
their  master,  Lazarus  was  able  to  allow 
himself  more  leisure.  He  occupied  him- 
self much  at  home  in  transcribing  copies 
of  the  Mishna,  or  in  making  extracts 
from  the  Gemara,  or  rabbinical  expo- 
sitions of  the  Talmud.  He  took  great 
pleasure  in  this  work,  but  perhaps 
greater  in  presenting  his  beautiful  and 
accurate  copies  to  the  poorer  syn- 
agogues. 

Being  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  Lazarus 
had  the  right  to  offer  himself  at  the 
Temple  as  a candidate  for  the  priesthood. 
No  one  who  knew  him  doubted  that, 
had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  fulfilled 
all  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  ex- 
amination regarding  his  physical  per- 
fection. Those  who  had  known  him  as  a 
student  would  have  vouched  for  his 
mental  capacity  to  master  the  intricate 
and  involved  study  of  the  law. 

Having  been  in  his  younger  days  a 
careful  student  of  the  Mishna,  he  knew 
well  what  the  Rabbi  Jehudah  ben  Yema 
had  prescribed,  and  which  was  ordi- 
narily accepted,  as  a Jew’s  career : 

“At  five  years  of  age,  reading  the 
Bible ; at  ten,  learning  the  Mishna ; at 


thirteen,  bound  to  the  commandments; 
at  fifteen,  the  study  of  the  Talmud;  at 
eighteen  years,  marriage ; at  twenty 
years,  pursuit  of  trade  (active  life);  at 
thirty,  full  vigor;  at  forty,  maturity  of 
reason ; fifty  years,  for  counsel ; at  sixty 
years,  commencement  of  agedness;  at 
seventy,  grey  age;  at  eighty,  advanced 
old  age ; at  ninety,  bowed-down  age ; at 
one  hundred,  as  if  he  were  dead  and  gone 
and  taken  from  the  world.” 

Lazarus,  likewise,  knew  that  it  was  the 
commonly  received  opinion  among  his 
countrymen  that  if  a man  remain  un- 
married after  the  age  of  twenty  his  life 
is  a constant  transgression.  “The  Holy 
One — blessed  be  He — waits  until  that 
period  to  see  if  he  enter  the  matrimonial 
state,  and  curses  his  bones  if  he  remain 
single.” 

Devout  Jew  as  was  the  brother  of 
Mary  and  Martha,  yet  there  were  many 
things  in  the  teachings  of  the  Rabbins 
which  he  did  not  accept  as  divine  com- 
mands. He  realized,  as  did  many  intel- 
ligent men  of  his  time,  that  the  rabbin- 
ical teachings  had  overlaid  the  law  and 
the  Scriptures  with  much  that  was  ab- 
surd and  nonsensical,  and  with  not  a 
little  that  was  mere  superstition.  He 
sometimes  longed  for  a great  reformer 
to  come  and  burst  the  bonds  of  the 
rigid  ceremonialism  which  made  life  for 
the  strict  followers  of  the  Mosaic  law 
an  almost  intolerable  burden. 

He  had  never  had  the  inclination  to 
take  to  himself  a wife,  nor  had  he  seen 
any  one  whom  he  would  be  willing  to 
take  to  his  home  at  Bethany,  and  make 
the  companion  of  his  two  sisters. 
Pharisees,  among  his  acquaintance, 
shook  their  heads  in  disapproval.  Some 
thought,  as  he  had  not  observed  the 
usual  custom  of  his  race  with  regard  to 
marriage,  he  contemplated  joining  that 
strange  and  mysterious  white-robed 
sect  of  Essenes.  All  conjectures,  how- 
ever, were  wrong,  and  as  unavailing  as 
the  disapproval  of  the  Pharisees.  Laz- 
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arus  lived  his  own  life,  happy  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  bazaar  and  in  the  love  of 
his  sisters. 

When  Lazarus  had  reached  the  age 
of  thirty-three,  it  became  necessary  to 
look  after  his  agents  in  Damascus,  one 
of  whom  had  proved  to  be  far  from  hon- 
est. Knowing  that  ‘the  master's  eye 
doeth  much/  he  determined  to  go  to 
tnat  city  and  make  personal  investiga- 
tion, leaving  Zamlech  in  charge  of  the 
bazaar  and  the  devoted  Pathira  at  Beth- 
any to  protect  his  sisters  and  the  house- 
hold during  his  absence. 

Within  a day  or  so  of  the  time  he  had 
decided  to  commence  his  journey,  a 
messenger  arrived  in  Jerusalem  bearing 
a missive  from  a distant  relative  of  Laz- 
arus. Hesron  and  Ruth,  of  the  town  of 
Cana,  in  Galilee,  wrote  to  the  silk-mer- 
chant, inviting  him  and  Mary  and 
Martha  to  be  present  at  the  marriage 
feast  of  their  daughter,  Leah  and 
Mechiel,  the  son  of  Heber,  in  the  same 
place. 

The  sisters  both  declined  the  invita- 
tion, not  caring  to  undertake  so  long  a 
journey  in  the  heat.  They  urged  their 
brother  to  accept,  however,  and  so  to 
arrange  his  journey  to  Damascus  as  to 
stay  a few  days  at  Cana.  They  also  de- 
sired him  to  visit  Magdala  on  his  return. 

Ashbael,  a native  of  Damascus,  the 
bearer  of  the  letter,  was  invited  to  rest 
at  Bethany  for  a day  or  two  while  Laz- 
arus made  the  final  preparation  for 
travel.  It  was  from  this  guest  that  the 
two  sisters  first  heard  of  the  wonderful 
influence  a roughly  clad  teacher  of  the 
people  was  exerting  on  all  who  heard 
him.  The  story  of  his  great  powers 
affected  Martha  and  Mary  but  little. 
They  were  inclined  to  think  that  Ash- 
bael, in  return  for  the  hospitality  he  was 
receiving,  was  trying  to  make  himself 
agreeable  by  talking  about  some  person 
of  merely  northern  local  celebrity. 

There  were  many  preachers  of 
strange  doctrines  in  these  days.  More 


than  one  had  been  forbidden  by  t 
High  Priest  to  speak  or  to  teach  to  t 
people.  More  than  one  had  ignored  t 
command  and  had  fallen  into  the  han 
of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  two  sisters,  the: 
fore  attached  but  little  importance 
the  relation  of  Ashbael. 

It  was  different  with  Lazarus, 
eagerly  drank  in  every  word.  He  asl 
for  a description  of  the  great  preacl 
When  Ashbael,  in  glowing  terms, 
scribed  him  whom  he  had  seen  in 
desert,  Lazarus  asked  himself  whet 
this  one  could  be  the  same  lowly  Is 
arene  youth  he  had  seen  years  btf< 
now  grown  to  man's  estate.  Migh 
not  be  that  he  had  already  begun 
mission?  Might  he  not  be  that  i 
siah  whom  all  Israel  was  now  expecti 

“Nay,  nay,  my  kind  host,  that  cat 
be,"  answered  Ashbael,  “for  this  v 
derful  speaker  declares  of  himself 
he  is  not  the  Expected  One,  but 
the  forerunner  of  One  who  is  ye 
come." 

“Claimeth  he  not  to  be  the  Prom 
One?"  again  asked  Lazarus. 

“He  most  positively  disclaimed 
such  title,"  said  Ashbael.  “I,  with  n 
others  who  have  heard  him,  was  incl 
at  first,  to  believe,  notwithstanding 
protestations  to  the  contrary,  he  wa 
one  sent  by  God.  His  burning  \> 
carry  conviction.  Men  strike 
breasts  and  weep  aloud.  He  read 
hearts.  He  moves  men  at  will, 
preaches  a repentance  of  sin.  So 
ing,  so  awful,  are  his  denunciatio 
vice  that  I have  seen  strong  men 
ble,  and  rush  panting  into  the  > 
calling  on  him  to  baptize  them  as  a 
lie  acknowledgment  of  their  sinfi 
and  desire  of  a better  life." 

“On  our  journey,"  cried  Lazarus 
will  try  to  see  and  hear  this  propln 
if  he  be  not  the  Promised  One  of  ] 
he  must  at  least  be  some  great  m 
ger  sent  to  us  by  the  God  of  our  fat 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Some  Lost  Manuscripts 

By  JOHN  WARD 


BHE  story  of  lost  manuscripts  is 
the  story  of  a lost  literary 
heritage,  of  things  that  have 
been  but  which  are  no  more. 
It  presents  so  many  points  of  interest 
and  instruction  that  anything  like  com- 
pleteness is  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  a magazine  article. 

There  is  no  people  whose  history  does 
not  contain  records  of  irrecoverable  lit- 
erary losses.  Ever  since  man  began  to 
embody  his  ideas  in  writing,  time  has 
not  ceased  to  consign  to  utter  forgetful- 
ness many  pages  once  thought  to  have 
been  immortal.  Ignorance,  barbarism, 
carelessness,  accident  and  even  malice, 
have  contributed  to  the  destruction  of 
manuscript  treasures.  In  wars,  particu- 
larly those  arising  out  of  religious  differ- 
ences, the  fanaticism  of  the  victor,  not 
content  with  destroying  men  and  cities, 
very  frequently  invaded  the  sanctuary 
of  letters  and  reduced  to  ashes  the  lit- 
erary treasures  of  the  vanquished. 

Thus,  we  read  in  ancient  history  how 
religious  hatred  prompted  the  Persians 
to  burn  the  writings  of  the  Phoenicians 
and  Egyptians,  which,  as  Eusebius  tells 
us,  when  they  had  been  collected  formed 
a pile  of  no  small  dimensions.  The 
Romans  destroyed  the  writings  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  the  Christians  in 
turn  those  of  the  Jews  and  pagans. 

The  fanaticism  of  the  Saracen  has  left 
us  little  of  the  ancient  literary  lore  of 
Persia.  When,  in  the  third  century  of 
the  Mohammedan  Era,  Abdoolah,  the 
governor  of  Khorasan,  was  at  Nisha- 
pur,  he  was  shown  a manuscript. 
Learning,  on  inquiry,  that  it  was  the 
story  of  Warnick  and  Oozra,  composed 


by  the  great  poet  Noshirwan,  he  ob- 
served that  the  Koran  contained  all  that 
was  necessary  to  know  and  to  believe; 
and  not  only  did  he  order  its  immediate 
destruction,  but  also  issued  a proclama- 
tion commanding  all  Persian  manu- 
scripts found  within  his  jurisdiction  to 
be  burnt. 

Again,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
xix,  19,  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  the  Ephe- 
sians “many  of  whom  had  followed  curi- 
ous arts,  brought  together  their  books 
and  burnt  them  before  all ; and  counting 
the  price  of  them  they  found  the  money 
to  be  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver.” 

Perhaps  the  largest  and  most  valu- 
able of  literary  treasures  the  world  has 
lost,  was  the  Alexandrian  library. 
This  collection,  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  ancient  world,  is  said 
to  have  contained  in  the  most  flour- 
ishing period  of  its  existence  400,- 
000,  or  according  to  others,  700,000 
manuscripts.  Its  royal  founder  col- 
lected from  all  nations  their  choicest 
compositions.  We  are  told  that  one  of 
his  successors  went  so  far  as  to  refuse 
to  supply  the  Athenians  with  wheat  un- 
til they  had  given  him  the  original  man- 
uscripts of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and 
Euripides.  When  Julius  Caesar  laid 
siege  to  the  city  the  greater  portion  of 
this  library  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It 
was  later  replaced  by  the  collection  pre- 
sented to  Queen  Cleopatra  by  Mark 
Anthony.  But  it  was  not  destined  to 
endure  long.  When  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius the  Great,  in  391  A.  D.  ordered 
the  destruction  6f  all  heathen  temples 
within  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Chris- 
tians, led  by  the  Archbishop  Theophilus, 
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did  not  spare  that  of  Jupiter,  in  which 
were  kept  the  literary  treasures.  From 
this  general  destruction  about  four 
thousand  manuscripts  escaped,  only  to 
be  burnt  in  640  by  the  Saracens  under 
the  Caliph  Omar.  Verily,  this  was 
“desolatio  desolationum.” 

The  old  libraries  of  Greece  and  the 
private  collections  of  such  Romans  as 
Caesar,  Cicero,  Crassus,  Lucullus,  Eme- 
lmus,  Paulus  and  others,  contained 
many  rare  and  valuable  manuscripts. 
Only  a few  have  escaped  the  general 
wreckage  occasioned  by  the  downfall 
first  of  the  Western  and  subsequently  of 
the  Eastern  Empire. 

Coming  down  to  times  nearer  home, 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  of  our  era 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  thousands 
of  literary  monuments.  The  tracks  of 
the  Saracen,  Hun,  Norman  and  Vandal 
were  lit  up  by  the  flames  of  burning  mon- 
asteries whose  libraries  had  cost  years  of 
persevering  labor  to  collect.  Fontan- 
elles,  with  it's  valuable  library,  was 
burnt  by  the  Normans  in  851.  Two 
years  later  the  monastery  of  Marmon- 
tierwas  destroyed,  together  with  its  large 
accumulation  of  literary  treasures.  In 
854  were  burnt  the  famous  libraries  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  of  the  abbeys  of 
Liege,  Stavelo,  Corby,  Prom  and  Mal- 
medy.  The  abbey  of  Nomentula  in 
Italy  was  pillaged  seven  times.  The 
burning  of  Hamburg  by  the  Saracens 
involved  the  total  destruction  of  the 
famous  monastery  erected  by  St.  Ans- 
charius,  which  numbered  among  its  lit- 
erary treasures  six  thousand  manu- 
scripts. 

With  justice,  then,  does  Ordericus 
Vitalis  (1075-1142)  in  his  “Historia 
Ecclesiastica”  speak  in  mournful  tones 
of  the  irreparable  literary  loss  sustained 
by  the  world  in  the  destruction  of  the 
monastic  libraries,  which  supplied  the 
materials  for  a history  of  those  turbu- 
lent times. 


Again,  the  concealment  of  manu- 
scripts underground  was  an  expedient 
frequently  resorted  to  on  the  approach  of 
the  plunderer.  This  was  particularly 
the  custom  in  Italian  convents ; and 
the  curious  tourist  may  still  see  in  the 
library  of  Florence  several  manuscripts 
whose  pages  bear  unmistakable  evidence 
of  this  practice.  In  the  light  of  the  many 
discoveries  made  in  aftertimes,  it  seems 
safe  to  assert  that  many  works  of  genius 
still  continue  a sepulchral  existence. 

The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  saw  the  de- 
struction of  more  than  one  hundred 
libraries,  the  contents  of  which  were 
either  burnt,  sent  abroad  to  foreign 
bookbinders  or  sold  as  waste-paper;  so 
that  when  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  took  up 
his  residence  at  Oxford,  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  tells 
us  that  he  found  the  libraries  “in  every 
part  wasted  and  ruined.,,  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  also,  that  Sir  Thomas,  in  re- 
storing the  library  originally  established 
at  Oxford  by  Duke  Humphrey,  began 
that  work  by  a collection  of  such  frag- 
ments as  had  accidentally  escaped  the 
rapacity  of  the  plunderers. 

The  invasion  and  subsequent  perse- 
cution of  Ireland  resulted  in  the  almost 
total  annihilation  of  her  ancient  litera- 
ture ; so  that  few  nations,  if  any,  can  be 
compared  to  her  in  the  extent  of  manu- 
script loss,  and  certainly  no  people  feels 
more  keenly  this  loss  than  the  sensitive, 
high-spirited  and  much  persecuted  Irish. 

The  Jewish  Talmud  has  come  down 
to  us  only  through  the  heroic  efforts  of 
the  Jews  themselves  and  the  intrepid 
service  of  John  Reuchlin.  Its  read- 
ing was  condemned  by  various  edicts 
of  emperors  and  kings ; its  cir- 
culation was  prohibited  by  Popes  and 
theologians;  it  was  inveighed  against 
generally  on  the  plea  that  it  contained 
superstitions,  impieties  and  unjust  re- 
flections on  the  character  of  Jesus 
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Christ  and  His  apostles.  Twelve  thou- 
sand copies  of  this  monumental  work, 
were  burned  at  Cremona,  in  1 569,  and  a 
similar  fate  befell  five  thousand  copies 
of  the  Koran  by  order  of  Cardinal  Xim- 
ines,  on  the  taking  of  Granada. 

In  the  great  fire  of  London,  in  1666, 
many  manuscripts  of  the  Elizabethan 
era  were  lost.  Fire  in  the  Cottonian 
library  at  Ashburnham  House,  West- 
minster, in  1731,  destroyed  two  hundred 
twenty-eight  out  of  nine  hundred  fifty- 
eight  manuscript  volumes,  all  of  which 
had  fallen  into  private  hands  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  half  a cen- 
tury before.  The  burning  of  the  Stras- 
burg  library  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  destroyed  many  valuable  works, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  rec- 
ords of  the  legal  proceedings  in  the  con- 
troversy between  Gutenberg  and  his  as- 
sociates, as  to  whether  or  not  he  invented 
the  art  of  printing. 

In  1388,  Gaurino,  a learned  Italian, 
travelled  through  Greece  in  search  of 
lost  manuscripts.  His  labors  were  re- 
warded by  the  acquisition  of  a valuable 
collection.  But  on  his  return  to  his 
native  land  a storm  overtook  the  vessel, 
and  the  captain  ordered  the  entire  cargo 
to  be  thrown  overboard.  Such  was 
his  anguish  at  the  loss  that,  it  is 
said,  his  hair  turned  white  in  a sin- 
gle night.  A similar  fate  befell,  in  1698, 
a wealthy  burgomaster  of  Middleburgh, 
named  Hudde.  Prompted  by  literary 
curiosity,  he  betook  himself  to  China, 
disguised  as  a mandarin,  to  study  the 
language  and  the  chief  literary  charac- 
teristics of  these  people.  For  thirty 
years  he  travelled  through  the  Celestial 
Empire,  devoting  his  fortune  to  the  col- 
lection of  manuscripts.  Returning  to 
Europe  he  was  shipwrecked  and  all 
his  treasures  were  lost. 

The  great  Pinellian  library,  consid- 
ered at  the  time  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  in  the  world,  was  pur- 


chased in  1600,  after  the  death  of  its 
possessor,  by  a London  bookseller,  who 
chartered  three  vessels  to  convey  it  to 
London.  He  was  pursued  by  corsairs 
who  captured  one  vessel,  and  finding 
that  it  carried  a cargo  of  books  and  man- 
uscripts destroyed  all  by  casting  them 
into  the  sea ; the  other  two  escaped  un- 
injured. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  losses  incurred 
by  individuals.  Beginning  with  the 
ancient  classics,  we  find  that  their 
struggles  for  existence  have  in  most 
cases  proved  unsuccessful.  Many 
have  perished ; many  of  those  that 
have  come  down  to  us  are  but  frag- 
ments, and  the  number  of  the  former 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  latter.  During 
the  lifetime  of  Aristophanes,  the  great- 
est of  Greek  comedians,  about  two 
thousand  dramas  had  been  composed; 
only  forty-three  have  come  down  to  us. 
Of  the  one  hundred  works  of  Sophocles, 
only  seven  are  extant;  and  the  same 
number  has  been  preserved  of  the  sev- 
enty, or  according  to  Suidas,  ninety, 
tragedies,  written  by  Aeschylus.  The 
wit  and  wisdom  of  Menander,  the  most 
distinguished  Greek  poet  of  the  “New 
Comedy’'  and  the  author  of  more  than 
one  hundred  plays,  live  only  in  a few 
fragments.  These,  however,  and  the 
material  assistance  and  the  inspira- 
tion which  his  works  furnished  to 
1 erence,  give  us  such  unmistakable 
proofs  of  his  genius  that  Goethe 
would  gladly  have  exchanged  half  of  the 
existing  Roman  poetry  for  a single  com- 
edy of  Menander.  Of  the  seventy-five, 
or  according  to  others,  ninety-two, 
tragic  plays  of  Euripides,  only  eighteen 
have  survived.  Sappho,  the  sweetest  o£ 
Greece’s  singers,  composed  nine  books 
of  lyric  poetry ; only  two  odes 
and  a few  fragments  remain.  Pindar, 
the  author  of  a large  number  of  lyric 
poems,  survives  in  only  a few  fragment- 
ary lines.  Similarly,  a few  lines  are  alJ 
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that  remain  of  the  ten  books  of  odes 
composed  by  Alcaeus ; and  of  the  beau- 
tiful songs  of  Ibycus,  time  has  preserved 
for  us  only  a few  fragments. 

The  work  of  Ennius,  the  Father  of 
Roman  poetry,  is  almost  entirely  lost, 
though  there  existed  a copy  of  his  poetry 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  “Thyestes”  of  Varius  sur- 
vives only  in  a few  lines ; and  the 
“Medea”  of  Ovid  tells  its  story  in  a 
dozen  words.  Plautus,  the  comic  poet 
of  Rome,  composed  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  works,  of  which  we  in- 
lierit  only  twenty-one. 

Only  those  conversant  with  the  early 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome  know  the 
extent  of  the  literary  loss  the  world  has 
sustained  in  the  province  of  history. 
Polybius  wrote  the  history  of  Greece  in 
forty  books;  only  five  are  extant.  Of 
the  forty  books  of  Diodorus  Siculus' 
history  of  the  world,  we  possess  only 
fifteen;  and  a few  fragments  preserved 
for  us  by  Eusebius  are  all  that  is  left  of 
Sanchoniathan's  history  of  Phoenicia. 
Manetho's  history  of  Egypt  and  Ber- 
osus'  history  of  Chaldea,  exist  only  in 
fragment 

What  a treasure  has  been  lost  in  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  books  of 
Livy ; only  thirty  have  come  down  to 
us.  Varro,  the  “most  learned  of  the 
Romans”  in  every  department  of  con- 
temporary literature,  wrote  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  books;  two  only  have 
survived.  The  valuable  “Annales”  of 
Atticus,  containing  the  genealogical  his- 
tories of  the  old  Roman  families,  are 
all  lost.  Tacitus  wrote  his  great  history 
in  thirty  books ; four  only  have  been 
preserved.  Of  the  eighty  books  of  Dion 
Cassius’  history  of  Rome,  we  inherit 
only  eighteen,  and  thirteen  are  all  that 
remain  of  the  thirty-one  books  of  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus*  “History  of  the 
Early  Roman  Empire.” 

Nor  is  this  wholesale  loss  of  literature 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider 


the  slow  and  tedious  process  involved  in 
the  multiplication  of  a single  copy  pre- 
vious to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing. Of  many  works  there  existed  only 
a single  copy,  namely,  the  original  man- 
uscript, and  if  in  due  time  duplicates 
were  not  made,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  in  many  cases  the  original  was 
either  lost,  through  carelessness  or  ac- 
cident, or  perished  in  the  general  de- 
struction of  libraries.  If  in  modern 
times  the  loss  of  literary  work  is  of  less 
frequent  occurrence,  it  is  owing  to  the 
convenient  means  we  possess  of  a rapid 
and  easy  multiplication.  But  in  spite  of 
this,  manuscripts  in  modern  times  are 
in  no  less  danger  of  destruction  than 
they  were  of  old.  One  would  think  that 
civilization  would  have  taught  people 
the  literary  value  of  old  manuscripts  and 
books,  but  experience  shows  that  the 
very  contrary  is  the  case. 

After  the  death  of  the  learned  Pierese, 
there  was  found  in  his  apartments  a huge 
chest  filled  with  letters.  Coming,  as 
they  did,  from  the  most  eminent  schol- 
ars of  the  time,  who  were  wont  to  ap- 
peal to  him  for  counsel  in  their  difficul- 
ties, they  were  of  paramount  literary  and 
historical  value.  His  niece,  however, 
instead  of  complying  with  the  repeated 
requests  of  friends  to  have  them  pub- 
lished, preferred  to  use  them  as  fuel,  to 
diminish  the  expense  of  fire-wood. 
Many  of  the  valuable  letters  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague  were  de- 
stroyed by  her  own  relatives,  lest  the 
addition  of  literary  honors  should  dis- 
grace the  family  name.  During  the 
French  Revolution  a valuable  copy  of 
the  “Golden  Legend,”  by  the  Domin- 
ican, James  Varagine,  was  used  to  light 
a librarian’s  fire.  The  last  six  books  of 
Spenser’s  “Faerie  Queene”  were  lost  by 
one  of  his  servants.  About  1862,  a copy 
of  Chaucer’s  “Canterbury  Tales”  valued, 
it  is  said,  at  $2,500,  was  used  to  light  the 
fire  in  one  of  London’s  churches.  Of 
the  manuscripts  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
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time  and  the  illiteracy  of  his  relatives 
have  left  us  only  a few. 

In  1802,  we  are  told,  a servant  of 
Warburton  used  several  of  the  cele- 
brated dramas  of  Chapman,  Greene  and 
Massinger  to  clean  shoes  and  light  fires. 
John  Bagford,  of  London,  spent  his  life 
and  fortune  in  collecting  title-pages,  for 
the  purpose,  he  said,  of  writing  a history 
of  the  art  of  printing.  The  history  never 


appeared ; but  the  curious  visitor  in  the 
British  Museum  is  invariably  shown  this 
collection,  which  consists  of  sixty  folio 
volumes. 

Such  is  the  story,  in  brief,  of  literary 
destruction  and  vandalism.  It  is  a sor- 
rowful chapter,  and  a sad  commentary 
withal,  on  individual  and  national  igno- 
rance, stupidity  and  malice  as  exhibited 
through  the  ages. 


Reunited 

By  EDITH  TATUM 


UT  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  ver- 
anda Katharine  lay  dreamily 
watching  the  distant  moun- 
tains— darkly  blue  against  the 
clear  pale-blue  of  the  sky.  She  had 
grown  tired  of  reading  long  ago,  and  the 
book  had  slipped  from  her  unheeding 
fingers  and  fallen  half  open  on  the  floor. 
The  sensitive,  tragic  face  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  detachment,  as  if  her  spirit 
had  left  the  frail  body  and  was  winging 
•its  flight  to  some  far  land  beyond  that 
blue  rim  of  mountains.  She  had  grown 
tired  of  watching  for  the  boy,  too ; he 
had  gone  out  soon  after  breakfast  to  sail 
boats  on  the  little  stream  that  came  rush- 
ing down  from  the  hills  to  murmur 
placidly  here  in  the  valley  beneath. 
Suddenly  into  her  dreams  broke  a shrill, 
childish  whistle.  She  lifted  herself  on 
her  elbow  and,  looking  towards  the 
hedge,  soon  caught  sight  of  a shining 
yellow  head.  Then  the  gate  opened 
and  he  came  running  up  the  walk — a 
sturdy  boy  of  seven,  with  laughing  blue 
eyes  and  a frank,  merry  face. 

“Oh,  mama!”  he  called  out  to  her, 
"I  sailed  my  boat,  and  there  was  a gen- 
tleman, and  he  made  me  this  one — see? 
— he  was  so  jolly  and  we  had  such  fun  !” 


“Did  you,  dear?  Im  very  glad,”  and 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  He  came 
up  to  her  chair  and  threw  his  arms 
around  her  neck,  giving  her  a hearty 
boyish  kiss. 

“Have  you  been  nice  and  comfy  and 
haven’t  missed  me  too  much?”  His 
childish  treble  took  a tender  note.  She 
held  him  close,  her  eyes  misty  and  shin- 
ing, but  she  laughed  as  she  answered: 
“Oh,  I’ve  had  a jolly  time,  too;  such 
a good  book  to  read,  you  know.” 

“Mama,  wouldn’t  it  be  just — just — ” 
he  hesitated  for  a word — “just  heaven- 
liest  if  you  could  go  with  me  and  wade 
in  the  brook  and  sail  boats?”  Then, 
seeing  a shadow  cross  her  face,  he  hur- 
ried on : “But  it’s  nice  to  know  you  are 
waiting  for  me — so  comfy  to  think  every 
time  I come  in  you’ll  be  here.” 

She  kissed  the  little  bro.wn  hand  she 
held.  “Now  go  get  your  book  and  read 
some  to  me,”  she  said. 

He  ran  into  the  house  and  in  a mo- 
ment was  back  again  with  a book ; draw- 
ing his  chair  near  where  she  could  glance 
over  his  shoulder,  he  began  to  read.  It 
was  a book  of  “Tales  of  Gods  and  He- 
roes,” and  he  read  slowly,  running  a 
chubby  forefinger  along  each  line  to 
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keep  his  place.  The  child's  voice  was 
sweetest  music  in  Katharine's  ears  and 
the  changing  expressions  on  his  face 
gave  her  much  food  for  thought.  How 
like  his  father  he  was!  Every  glance 
of  his  blue  eyes — every  bright,  merry 
look  brought  her  husband’s  image  viv- 
idly before  her.  As  the  boy  grew,  and 
the  resemblance  became  stronger,  Kath- 
arine's thoughts  strayed  more  and  more 
into  the  forbidden  past.  The  last  few 
days  she  had  almost  lived  in  a dream. 

When  it  had  become  known,  seven 
years  ago,  that  Philip  Halbrook’s  wife 
had  left  him,  there  were  many  who  said, 
4tI  told  you  so,"  for  never  were  two  na- 
tures more  utterly  unlike.  Many  things 
had  influenced  Katharine  Hyde  to  marry 
Philip  Halbrook,  but  love  was  not  the 
foremost.  She  was  so  young,  so  full  of 
theories,  so  impressed  with  her  mis- 
sion— which  she  had  decided  was  the 
elevation  of  her  sex  to  a higher  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  altitude — that  love 
did  not  enter  much  into  her  scheme  of 
life,  except  when  it  could  be  read  “charr 
ity."  But  she  felt  that  a married  wo- 
man had  more  weight  and  greater  scope 
than  one  who  was  single.  She  had  a 
fortune  that  needed  looking  after  and 
she  was  alone  in  the  world.  Philip  was 
professor  of  mathematics  in  one  of  the 
large  colleges,  and  as  his  wife  she  would 
have  a position  from  which  she  could 
reach  down  and  out  and  carry  into  effect 
many  of  her  cherished  schemes. 

Incidentally,  she  was  fond  of  him  ; and 
so  she  married  him.  Katharine  was  a 
tall,  dark  girl,  given  to  much  thinking 
and  dreaming.  She  had,  after  her  own 
fashion,  analyzed  and  dissected  life  and 
human  nature,  and  to  really  vital  forces 
had  failed  to  give  their  true  value. 
Along  certain  lines  her  character  was 
abnormally  developed,  in  other  direc- 
tions starved  and  stunted.  Philip  Hal- 
brook did  not  fully  realize  this;  he  saw 
in  her  a sweet,  grave  girl  much  given  to 
society  and  women’s  clubs,  but  he 
felt  sure  that  in  time  he  could 


balance  more  truly  a nature  he  1 
to  be  fine.  He  thought  himsel 
be  the  equalizing  force  she  needed 
he  was  a man  young  in  years  and 
nally  young  in  heart;  one  who 
much  upon  the  surface  of  things — i^ 
ing  or  skimming  lightly  over 
tragedies. 

At  first  he  had  laughed  at  her  fl 
and  fancies — had  treated  her  as  a < 
to  be  petted  and  humored.  Bui 
laughing  did  no  good — ih  less  th 
year  she  'went  away,  leaving  no 
behind. 

For  the  last  two  years  she  and 
boy  had  lived  quietly  in  this  little  It 
village,  shut  out  from  the  world; 
here  in  her  solitude  and  enforced 
tion  she  had  thought  deeply, 
dreamed  dreams,  and  had  learned  n 

Hercules’  labors  broke  off  sud< 
in  the  middle,  as  did  Kathai 
thoughts,  and  the  child's  vivid  fac< 
lifted  to  hers. 

“Mama,  that  was  such  a jolly 
who  played  with  me  this  morning 
said.  “I’ve  seen  him  ’round  for 
eral  days,  but  he  never  spoke  t< 
before." 

“What  kind  of  man  is  he — how 
he  look?"  she  asked,  trying  to  brin 
mind  back  from  the  past. 

“Oh,  I don’t  know  zackly,  but 
just  the  kind  I like.  He  told  me 
sure  to  come  back  after  lunch ; ma 

“Perhaps,"  she  answered,  absen 

He  read  aloud  another  paraj 
from  his  book,  then : 

“Mama,  he  asked  me  my  name 

“Yes?" 

“And  I said  Philip  Dare  Halb 
and  then  he  kissed  me  and  \v 
away,  and — oh,  mama,  there  he  is 
coming  up  here !" 

The  boy  sprang  to  his  feet  an< 
down  the  steps ; he  met  the  mar 
way  and  clasped  his  hands. 

“I’m  so  glad  you  came,"  he  cri 
childish  delight,  “I  was  just  tellin 
mama  how  awfully  nice  you  are." 
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Hand  in  hand  they  came  up  the  walk. 

Katharine's  heart  contracted  with 
sudden  exquisite  pain,  her  straight 
black  brows  met  above  the  sombre, 
tragic  eyes. 

“How  like — how  very  like  they  are !" 
was  the  only  thought  that  took  definite 
shape  in  the  chaos  of  her  mind.  In  the 
excess  of  her  emotion  she  could  scarcely 
breathe,  but  she  raised  herself  on  her 
elbow  and  held  out  a thin  hand  that 
was  cold  and  trembled. 

“Philip,"  she  faltered. 

He  took  her  hand  in  both  his  own  but 
said  nothing.  The  child  stood  by,  re- 
garding them  with  wondering  eyes. 

“Run  to  Lisa,  dear,"  said  Katharine, 
turning  to  him,  “and  tell  her  there  will  be 
company  to  lunch ; then  go  into  the  gar- 
den and  get  some  grapes  to  put  on  ice." 

“Why — why  did  you  never  tell  me?" 
Philip  demanded  as  soon  as  the  boy  had 
left  them.  His  deep  voice  held  an  under- 
tone of  pain  and  tenderness  that  brought 
a faint  flush  to  Katharine’s  cheek. 

“What  was  the  use?"  she  answered. 
“His  mere  existence  did  not  change  our 
natures — that  was  where  lay  the  trouble. 
I did  not  want  you  to  love  me  again 
only  because  of  him,  I — " 

“I  mean  the  accident,  Katharine,"  he 
interrupted.  “I  had  traced  you  to  Rome 
and  heard  of  it  there.  Is  there  nothing 
that  can  be  done?" 

“Nothing,  Philip ; the  doctors  in 
Vienna  pronounced  upon  me  long  ago — 
the  spine  was  hopelessly  injured." 


With  a stifled  groan  he  bowed  his 
head  on  the  hand  he  held.  With  a sud- 
den lighting  of  her  eyes  she  felt  his  tears 
hot  upon  it.  She  laid  the  other  caress- 
ingly on  the  short,  thick  curls  of  his  hair. 

“Don’t!"  she  whispered.  “I  do  not 
mind  so  very  much.  I have  learned  the 
service  of  waiting — I have  readjusted 
myself  to  life  and  it  isn’t  so  bad  now.” 
He  did  not  answer,  and  for  a space 
there  was  silence  between  them. 

“Katharine,"  he  said  presently,  when 
he  could  control  his  voice,  “you  were 
wrong — I had  never  ceased  loving  you.” 
“You  had  begun  to;  and  how  can  I 
blame  you  in  the  light  of  these  after 
years?  I must  have  been  horrible!” 
“And  you  are  wrong  about  the  boy, 
too,"  he  continued ; “his  mere  existence 
did  make  a difference.  He  was  two 
years  old  when  I first  heard  of  him. 
Burke  wrote  me  about  it  after  he  had 
met  you  in  Berlin — and  the  thought  that 
I had  a child — a son — has  worked  like 
leaven.  I have  grown  to  realize  that 
there  are  heights  and  depths  of  which 
I never  dreamed  before,  and — " 

She  interrupted  him  eagerly.  “That  is 
it ! we  were  both  wrong,  you  undervalu- 
ing and  transgressing  certain  spiritual 
laws  and  I making  the  same  mistake  in 
the  natural  order.  But  he — he  is  very 
like  you." 

“He  is  like  you  in  depth  of  feeling,” 
Philip  answered. 

She  held  out  her  hands  to  him  and 
smiled  through  her  tears. 
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SECOND  PART — FIVE  SORROWFUL  MYS- 
TERIES— FIRST  MYSTERY — THET  AGONY 
IN  THE  GARDEN — PRAYER  AND  RESIG- 
NATION TO  THE  WILL  OF  GOD. 

HRIST  Himself  in  this  mystery 
tells  us  to  “Pray,  lest  ye  enter 
into  temptation”  (Luke  xxii, 
40).  How  often  have  we  been 
taught  by  an  unfortunate  experience  the 
dire  consequences  attending  the  neglect 
of  this  precept  of  our  Blessed  Lord  ? In 
times  of  temptation  we  depend  on  our 
own  resources  and  fall  headlong  into 
temptation,  whereas,  if  we  had  recourse 
to  the  means  taught  us — to  prayer — we 
would  have  come  off  victors  and  not 
victims. 

Christ  Himself,  being  in  agony,  prays 
the  longer.  He  prays  to  His  heavenly 
Father  that  the  chalice  of  His  sufferings 
may  pass  from  Him ; but  He  prays  with 
absolute  resignation  to  the  will  of  God — 
“not  My  will  but  Thine  be  done”  (Luke 
xxii,  42).  Our  prayers  cannot  be  as 
efficacious  as  Christ’s,  nor  our  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  God  so  absolutely 
complete;  but  we  can  follow  His  ex- 
ample, so  far  as  in  us  lies.  In  our  trib- 
ulations and  sufferings  does  it  not  too 
often  happen  that  we  neglect  prayer 
altogether,  and  give  ourselves  up  to 
murmurings  and  internal  rebellion 
against  the  will  of  God?  This  is  far 
from  the  lesson  taught  us  in  this  mys- 
tery of  the  Rosary.  It  is  far  from  the 
example  of  our  Lord,  as  prophesied  by 
David  and  fulfilled  by  Him : “He  shall 
cry  to  Me,  and  I will  hear  him : I am 
with  him  in  tribulation ; I will  deliver 
him  and  I will  glorify  him”  (Psalm 
lxxxx,  v.  15).  It  has  pleased  God  to 
make  prayer  the  ordinary  means  by 
which  we  can  gain  our  eternal  salvation. 


[cl 


This  salvation  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  us,  and  the  use  of  prayer  is  a 
condition  for  the  obtaining  of  it.  We 
can  scarcely  receive  the  sacraments 
worthily  without  it,  and  hence  its  great 
importance  for  drawing  down  the  grace 
of  God  into  our  souls.  Without  the 
grace  of  God  we  cannot  hope  for  sal- 
vation. By  prayer  we  ordinarily  receive 
the  grace  of  God,  each  fervent  prayer 
bringing  down  a new  grace.  Prayer  is 
thus  a golden  channel  through  which  the 
graces  and  blessings  of  God  flow  to  our 
souls.  Again,  the  very  knowledge  of  our 
own  weakness  ought  to  impel  us  to  the 
practice  of  prayer.  If  we  look  back  upon 
that  life  of  ours,  what  shall  we  see  but 
relapse  after  relapse  into  sin,  command- 
ments transgressed,  duties  unfulfilled, 
good  resolutions  broken,  promises  of 
amendment  violated,  habits  of  sin  con- 
tracted?— and  all  this  because  of  the 
neglect  of  prayer.  Has  not  the  sword  of 
prayer  given  the  saints  their  victories? 
“Ask  and  you  shall  receive,”  has  been 
said  to  us  no  less  than  to  them ; but  we 
ask  not,  or  ask  amiss,  and  hence  our 
failures.  Learn  this  lesson  well  and  put 
it  often  into  practice — prayer  brings 
victory. 

SECOND  MYSTERY — THE  SCOURGING  AT 

THE  PILLAR — MORTIFICATION  OF  THE 

SENSES. 

It  is  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  senses  that  the  soul  of  man  receives 
its  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  if  only 
the  knowledge  of  good  were  obtained 
through  the  senses  they  would  be  worthy 
of  the  greatest  care  and  most  honorable 
consideration.  But  unfortunately  they 
are  not  always  occupied  in  the  pursuit 
of  good  and  very  frequently  they  are  em- 
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ployed  in  the  pursuit  of  evil,  and  this  is 
the  reason  for  their  mortification.  The 
senses  are  called  the  windows  of  the 
soul,  and  because  the  death  of  the  soul 
in  the  supernatural  order  of  grace  has 
frequently  entered  through  their  instru- 
mentality they  are  deserving  of  being 
closed  in  death — mortification.  “Mor- 
tify, therefore,  your  members  which  are 
upon  the  earth,”  says  St.  Paul  to  the 
Colossians  (iii,  5.)  And  again  St.  Paul 
says  to  the  Romans,  chapt.  viii,  12,  13: 
“Therefore,  brethren,  we  are  debtors, 
not  to  the  flesh,  to  live  according  to  the 
flesh.  For  if  you  live  according  to  the 
flesh  you  shall  die;  but  if  by  the  spirit 
you  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  you 
shall  live.”  This  mortification  of  the 
senses  does  not  mean  the  sudden  and 
total  destruction  of  the  senses,  but  only 
such  gradual  and  partial  destruction  as 
will  bring  them  into  due  and  proper  sub- 
jection to  the  soul.  We  can  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  flesh  by  fasting  and  absti- 
nence, and  the  wounds  in  the  body  of 
our  Blessed  Lord,  after  His  scourging 
at  the  pillar,  call  upon  us  for  the  practice 
of  this  special  virtue  of  abstinence  and 
of  fasting  which  is  the  act  of  this  special 
virtue.  Abstinence,  as  the  name  implies, 
imports  the  subtraction  of  food,  and  is 
a virtue  only  when  regulated  by  reason. 
“And  with  knowledge,”  join  “absti- 
nence” (St.  Peter  2d  Epistle  i,  6).  It  is 
a special  virtue  because  it  withdraws 
man  from  the  special  delight  he  enjoys 
in  eating  good  and  expensive  food. 
Every  moral  virtue  preserves  the  good 
of  the  reason  from  the  attacks  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  therefore  wherever  a special 
influence  is  found  by  means  of  which 
passion  withdraws  a man  from  the  good 
of  his  reason  there  is  necessity  for  a 
special  virtue  to  counteract  this  special 
influence.  Such  an  influence  is  found  in 
the  delights  of  the  table ; and  hence  the 
special  virtue  of  abstinence  to  operate 
against  this  evil  influence  leading  on  its 
victims  to  their  eternal  ruin.  Moreover, 
fasting  is  an  act  of  this  special  virtue; 


for  it  consists  in  abstaining  from  food 
and  everything  else  unlawful ; princip- 
ally for  three  reasons : First,  for  repres- 
sing the  concupiscences  of  the  flesh; 
second,  for  the  elevation  of  the  mind 
above  the  lower  things  so  that  it  may 
the  more  freely  contemplate  the  higher 
things;  third,  for  satisfying  the  divine 
justice  for  our  sins,  according  to  the 
saying  of  the  Prophet  Joel : “Now  there- 
fore saith  the  Lord : Be  converted  to 
Me  with  all  your  heart,  in  fasting,  and  in 
weeping,  and  in  mourning  (ii,  12).  The 
Church  recognizes  the  need  on  our  part 
of  fasting  and  abstinence,  and  hence  sets 
apart  under  precept  certain  days  and  sea- 
sons for  this  practice  by  the  faithful.  In 
fine,  St.  Augustine  says  of  fasting:  “It 
cleanses  the  soul,  elevates  the  mind, 
subjects  one’s  flesh  to  his  spirit,  makes 
the  heart  contrite  and  humble,  scatters 
the  clouds  of  concupiscence,  extinguishes 
the  fires  of  lust,  and  enkindles  the  true 
light  of  chastity”  (Sermo  220  de  Temp). 

THIRD  MYSTERY — THE  CROWNING  WITH 
THORNS — MEEKNESS. 

Nothing  in  the  entire  passion  of  Christ 
was  more  calculated  to  arouse  His  just 
anger  than  the  sight  of  an  anarchist 
soldiery,  without  orders  from  any  one, 
but  moved  by  their  own  innate  cruelty 
and  barbarity,  platting  a crown  of  sharp 
thorns,  placing  it  upon  His  sacred  head 
and  forcing  the  thorns  to  pierce  into  His 
brain ; and  instead  of  just  indignation 
and  anger  He  gives  us  a most  glorious 
example  of  meekness,  which  is  nothing 
else  than  that  virtue  which  moderates 
anger  within  us.  It  is  quite  true  that  in 
all  of  His  passion  and  in  His  death  He, 
to  the  letter,  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of 
Isaias  (liii,  7) : “He  was  offered  because 
it  was  His  own  will,  and  He  opened  not 
His  mouth ; He  shall  be  led  as  a sheep 
to  the  slaughter,  and  shall  be  dumb  as  a 
lamb  before  His  shearer,  and  shall  not 
open  His  mouth.”  His  meekness  dur- 
ing His  life,  and  especially  during  the 
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sufferings  of  His  holy  passion,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  scene  of  the  crowning 
with  thorns,  was  characteristic  of  this 
“Lamb  of  God,  Who  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world.”  But  it  teaches  us  a 
lesson  in  meekness  which  He  strongly 
recommends  for  our  imitation.  “Learn 
of  Me  for  I am  meek”  (Matt,  xi,  29). 
And  in  Ecclesiasticus  (x,  31)  we  have 
the  command  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  “My 
son,  keep  thy  soul  in  meekness.” 

Meekness  helps  us  to  suppress  those 
feelings  of  anger  within  us,  caused  by 
the  sarcasm,  raillery  or  mockery  of 
others.  It  helps  us  to  destroy  within  us 
that  anger  which,  if  permitted  to  break 
forth,  becomes  the  fruitful  mother  of  a 
dangerous  progeny.  St.  Thomas  ex- 
pounds the  teaching  of  St.  Gregory  re- 
garding the  six  daughters  of  anger  thus : 
“I  respond  that  anger  is  able  to  be  con- 
sidered in  three  ways : in  one  way  ac- 
cording as  it  is  in  the  heart,  and  thus 
considered  two  vices  are  born  of  anger. 
One  vice  on  the  part  of  him  against 
whom  the  man  is  angry,  whom  he  re- 
putes unworthy  in  that  he  has  done  any 
such  thing  against  himself,  and  thus 
there  is  indignation.  The  second  vice 
is  on  his  own  part,  in  so  far  as  he  excog- 
itates different  ways  of  revenge,  and  fills 
his  mind  with  such  thoughts,  according 
to  the  saying  of  Job  (xi,  2) : ‘Will  a wise 
man  answer  as  if  he  were  speaking  in 
the  wind,  and  fill  his  stomach  with  burn- 
ing heat?’  And  this  is  called  commo- 
tion of  the  mind. 

“In  another  way,  anger  is  considered 
as  it  is  in  the  word  ; and  thus  from  anger 
proceeds  a twofold  deordination : one, 
in  this  way,  that  a man  demonstrates 
his  anger  by  his  mode  of  speech,  as  has 
been  said  of  him  (Art.  v of  this  ques- 
tion) who  calls  his  brother  a ‘fool and 
this  is  called  loud-mouthed  shouting,  by 
which  is  understood  inordinate  and  con- 
fused speech.  There  is  another  deordin- 
ation, according  to  which  some  one 
breaks  out  into  injurious  words,  which, 
indeed  if  they  be  uttered  against  God, 


will  be  blasphemy;  but,  if  agair 
neighbor,  contumely. 

“In  a third  way,  anger  is  cons 
according  as  it  proceeds  even  tc 
deed,  and  thus  from  anger  arise 
rels;  by  which  are  understood 
juries  borne  to  the  neighbor  on  a 
of  anger”  (2nda  2nda  Q.  clviii,  A; 

These,  then,  are  the  six  un< 
daughters  of  anger  so  beautifu! 
counted  for  by  St.  Thomas,  as  th< 
ceed  from  the  heart,  word  and  d 
the  angry  man,  and  against  all  of 
and  their  unhappy  consequenc 
virtue  of  meekness  would  be  a so> 
preservative.  How  many  unholy 
of  domination,  antipathies,  pett 
ousies,  rancors  and  loud-mouth 
which  now  disturb  the  peace  and 
of  families  and  communities  won 
appear,  if  this  virtue  found  a resj 
home  in  those  hearts  that  are  n 
dens  of  anger  and  her  nefarioi 
spring? 

FOURTH  MYSTERY  — THE  CARRY] 
THE  CROSS — PATrENCE. 

/ “Patience,”  says  Prosper,  “con 
bearing  the  evils  of  others.”  “Pat 
says  Cicero,  “is  a voluntary  and 
endurance  of  arduous  and  difficult 
for  the  sake  of  honor  and  utility, 
us  compare  the  action  of  our  ] 
Lord,  bearing  His  cross  up  the 
Calvary  and  falling  three  times  ui 
wreight  and  under  His  own  fatig 
weakness  from  loss  of  blood,  a 
how  it  accords  with  these  defii 
He  most  certainly  bore  in  siler 
evils  heaped  upon  Him  by  other: 
most  certainly  was  a voluntary  ai 
ing  endurance  of  arduous  and  mo 
cult  things  for  the  honor  of  God  j 
salvation  of  men.  Christ,  bearii 
cross  in  His  weakness,  after  th< 
sufferings  of  His  passion,  is  patie 
fined  by  a living  exemplar — patiei 
personified,  but  personalized.  W 
imitate  this  example  of  patience. 
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Jesus  said  to  His  disciples : If  any  man 
will  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  him- 
self, and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
Me”  (Matt,  xvi,  21).  If  we  do  not  take 
up  His  cross  and  follow  Him  in  patience, 
we  are  not  worthy  of  being  ranked 
among  the  number  of  His  true  disciples. 
“And  he  that  taketh  not  up  his  cross, 
and  followeth  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me” 
(Matt,  x,  38).  The  patience,  then,  with 
which  we  bear  our  crosses  is  to  us  a 
good  standard  for  the  measurement  of 
our  Christianity.  These  crosses  which 
we  have  to  bear  come  to  us  sometimes 
from  God,  sometimes  from  others,  often 
from  ourselves.  If  they  come  from  God, 
they  must  be  for  our  benefit  according 
to  the  word  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  “My 
son,  reject  not  the  correction  of  the 
Lord : and  do  not  faint  when  thou  art 
chastised  by  Him.  For  whom  the  Lord 
loveth  He  chastiseth : and  as  a Father 
in  the  Son  He  pleaseth  Himself”  (Prov. 
iii,  11,  12).  If  these  crosses  come  from 
God,  then,  we  must  bear  them  patiently 
after  the  manner  of  His  Eternal  Son. 
If  they  come  from  others,  they  must  be 
either  from  the  demons  or  our  fellow 
men.  If  from  the  demons,  then  we  must 
remember  that  there  are  more  with  us 
than  against  us,  and  that  the  good  angels 
will  be  on  our  side  to  aid  us  and  bring 
us  the  victory;  if  from  our  fellow  men, 
then  we  must  remember  that  we  are  so- 
cial beings,  coming  in  contact  with  dif- 
ferent complexions  of  character,  with 
uncongenial  natures  wholly  opposed  to 
our  own,  and  that  the  virtue  of  patience 
is  given  to  us  by  God  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  sadness  we  would  other- 
wise endure  from  just  such  contact.  If 
they  come  from  ourselves,  on  account 
of  physical,  or  mental,  or  spiritual  evils, 
then  we  must  have  recourse  to  God  in 
prayer  for  an  increase  of  the  virtue  of 
patience  to  enable  us  to  bravely  endure 
the  privations  and  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  placed  by  these 
defects  or  deficiencies  of  nature  and 
grace.  Moreover,  we  derive  great  en- 


couragement from  the  consideration  of 
the  magnificent  reward  of  patience  in 
our  present  tribulations  and  sufferings. 
“For  our  present  tribulation,  which  is 
momentary  and  light,  worketh  for  us 
above  measure  exceedingly  an  eternal 
weight  of  glory”  (St.  Paul  to  the  Cor. 
2d  Epistle  iv,  17). 


FIFTH  MYSTERY  — THE  CRUCIFIXION  — 
CHARITY. 


The  sinless  Christ,  dying  on  the  cross 
amidst  the  most  cruel  torments  and  the 
grossest  jeerings  of  fallen  man,  in  order 
to  restore  the  honor  and  obedience  due 
from  man  to  his  Heavenly  Father,  and 
to  redeem  man  from  the  just  punishment 
that  awaited  him  on  account  of  his  sins, 
presents  us  with  the  type  of  true  charity. 
God  is  charity  and  the  man  in  Jesus  is 
charity.  God  and  man  are  now  forever 
united  in  the  charity  of  Jesus.  Honor 
and  obedience  are  restored  to  God  by 
• the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  Grace  here 
and  future  glory  are  restored  to  man  by 
the  same  sacrifice.  The  sun  is  darkened 
at  this  sacrifice.  The  light  of  nature  is 
withdrawn  for  a time  to  give  opportunity 
to  the  soul  to  gaze  on  the  cross  with  the 
light  of  ftith.  The  rocks  are  rent  to  give 
testimony  of  the  new  covenant  of  love 
written  with  the  most  precious  blood 
of  the  Lamb  of  God.  The  graves  are 
opened  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints 
that  had  slept  arose,  as  the  first  fruits  of 
the  reconciliation  of  God  and  man, 
effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross. 
All  nature  sublimely  testifies  to  the 
supreme  grandeur  of  this  result.  Even 
some  of  the  most  active  participators  in 
the  horrible  crime  of  deicide  are  by  the 
charity  of  Christ,  made  participants  of 
the  graces  and  blessings  that  flow  from 
that  cross.  Sinners  are  converted  into 
saints.  Does  not  the  history  of  mankind 
since  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  continu- 
ally exhibit  to  us  this  same  example,  and 
with  similar  results?  What  has  given 
fortitude  to  the  many  martyrs  of  the 
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Church,  what  light  to  her  doctors  and 
confessors,  what  heroism  to  her  virgins, 
but  the  lessons  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
cross,  and  the  graces  ever  flowing  from 
the  bleeding  wounds  of  the  crucified 
Lord  of  glory  ? The  natural  repugnance 
we  feel  for  even  the  consideration  of  the 
crucifixion  is  banished,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  our  Blessed  Lord,  inflamed  by 
His  charity  for  us,  was  tormented 
through  life  with  the  desire  of  its  final 
accomplishment:  “I  am  come  to  send 
fire  on  the  earth,  and  what  will  I but  that 
it  be  kindled?  And  I have  a baptism, 
wherewith  I am  to  be  baptized ; and  how 
am  I straitened  until  it  be  accomplished 
(Luke  xii,  49,  50). 

How,  then,  can  we  contemplate  this 
mystery  of  the  Rosary  without  the  most 
active  sentiments  of  love  for  this  volun- 
tary victim  of  charity?  Who  wonders 
t at  the  saints,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
have  begged  for  a share  in  the  sufferings 
of  their  crucified  Saviour,  arfd  that  they 
were  delighted  when  their  petitions  were 
granted?  “Either  to  suffer  or  to  die,” 
was  their  prayer.  All  are  not  blessed 
with  the  intensity  of  the  charity  of  the 
saints  and  there  are  different  grades  of 
charity.  St.  Thomas  gives  u$  three 
grades  of  charity,  viz : that  which  is  be- 
ginning, that  which  is  progressing,  and 
that  which  has  attained  perfection  (2nda 
2nda,  Question  xxiv,  Art.  ix). 

“I  respond  by  saying  that  the  spiritual 
increase  of  charity  is  able  to  be  con- 
sidered, in  some  things,  like  the  cor- 


poreal increase  of  a man,  which,  indeed, 
although  it  is  able  to  be  distinguished 
in  many  ways,  yet  it  has  some  determin- 
ate distinctions  according  to  determinate 
actions  or  propensities  to  which  man  is 
led  by  his  increasing  size.  Just  as  that 
time  before  he  has  the  use  of  reason  is 
called  the  infantile  age,  so,  also,  after- 
wards another  state  of  the  man  is  dis- 
tinguished, when  he  has  already  begun 
to  speak  and  to  use  his  reason.  Then 
his  third  state  arrives  when  he  comes  to 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  so  on  until  he 
arrives  at  his  full  perfection. 

“So,  also,  the  different  grades  of  char- 
ity are  distinguished  according  to  the 
different  desires  to  which  a man  is  drawn 
by  the  increase  of  charity.  For  in  the 
first  place,  indeed,  the  principal  desire 
incumbent  on  a man  is  to  recede  from 
sin  and  resist  his  concupiscences,  which 
move  him  in  a contrary  direction  to 
charity : and  this  pertains  to  beginners, 
jn  whom  charity  must  be  nourished  and 
cherished  lest  it  be  corrupted. 

“The  second  desire,  moreover,  succeeds 
this,  so  that  a man  would  be  chiefly  in- 
tent on  this,  that  he  may  advance  in  the 
pursuit  of  good,  and  this  desire  pertains 
to  those  progressing,  who  are  principally 
intent  on  this — that  charity  may  be 
strengthened  in  them  by  its  increase. 

“The  third  desire  is  that  a man  may  be 
chiefly  intent  on  this — to  stick  closely 
to  God  and  enjoy  Him,  and  this  per- 
tains to  the  perfect,  who  greatly  desire 
to  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with  Christ.”’ 


The  Holy  Name 

By  Mary  Allegra  Gallagher 


The  holy  Name  of  Jesus  is 
A garden  dear  to  me; 

Each  letter  is  a perfumed  bloom, 
A fount  of  life,  of  glee, 


My  spirit  never  needs  an  herb 
But  I can  find  it  there — 
The  holy  Name  of  Jesus  is 
A garden  wondrous  fair. 
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A Great  Catholic  Judge 

By  H.  A.  HINKSON 


H SHORT  time  ago  the  report  of 
the  serious  illness  of  Lord 
Brampton,  better  known  as  Sir 
Henry  Hawkins,  an  illness 
from  which  his  lordship  has  happily  re- 
covered, drew  the  attention  of  the 
British  public  to  a man  who  had  for 
many  years  been  “a  terror  to  evil  doers 
and  a praise  to  them  that  do  well.” 
With  the  exception  of  Lord  Russell  of 
Killowen,  also  a Catholic,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  judge  of  the  High  Court  within 
recent  years  has  impressed  his  personal- 
ity so  strongly  upon  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  and  upon  the  nation  at 
large  as  Lord  Brampton.  And  certainly 
no  one  has  had  a more  salutary  effect 
upon  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  crim- 
inally minded,  for,  all  through  his  long 
career,  despite  the  fear  of  his  name,  Sir 
Henry  Hawkins  has  been  wont,  where 
possible,  to  temper  justice  with  mercy 
and  he  has  in  not  a few  cases  gone 
almost  beyond  his  privileges  as  a judge, 
lest  the  letter  of  the  law  should  inflict 
an  excessive  punishment  and  cut  off  all 
hope  of  amendment. 

Like  the  late  Lord  Russell,  Lord 
Brampton  started  life  with  few  advan- 
tages beyond  his  natural  ability  and 
pluck  and  a good  constitution,  and  these 
qualities  have  not  failed  him  in  his  long 
and  active  life.  Lord  Russell  began 
his  professional  career  as  a solicitor; 
Lord  Brampton,  himself  the  son  of  a 
solicitor,  spent  several  years  as  an 
articled  clerk  to  his  uncle,  a solicitor 
and  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  Hertford- 
shire, and  it  was  confidently  hoped  by 
both  father  and  uncle  that  the  youth 
would  in  due  process  of  time  settle  down 
3 


and  become  the  good  old-fashioned 
country  attorney.  But  the  drudgery  of 
a solicitor’s  office  was  irksome  to  a lad 
of  the  spirit  of  Henry  Hawkins,  and 
when  his  term  had  expired  he  deter- 
mined on  one  or  the  other  of  two  ca- 
leers  : the  bar  or  the  stage.  Eventually 
the  bar  was  decided  on,  and  after  much 
warning  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  suc- 
ceeding where  so  many  had  failed, 
young  Hawkins  obtained  a promise  from 
his  father  of  an  allowance  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  for  five  years;  after  that 
time  the  allowance  was  to  cease  whether 
he  sank  or  swam.  The  condition  was 
joyfully  accepted  and  Henry  Hawkins 
started  for  London. 

Lord  Brampton  has  told  of  a sad  and 
impressive  spectacle  which  he  witnessed 
as  a boy — the  memory  of  which  haunted 
him  ever  afterwards,  and  gave  him  a 
lesson  which  was  turned  to  good  ac- 
count on  the  judicial  bench. 

It  was  market  day  in  Bedford,  and 
young  Hawkins  was  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  the  upper  schoolroom  of 
Bedford  Grammar  School  upon  the 
throng  of  clowns  and  merry-andrews 
passing  along  the  high-road,  with 
single-stick  players,  Punch  and  Judy 
shows,  and  such  like.  “Suddenly  a great 
silence  came  over  the  people  and  a 
gloom  that  made  a great  despondency 
in  my  mind  without  knowing  why.  * * * 
Presently  I saw,  emerging  from  a by- 
street that  led  from  Bedford  Gaol  and 
coming  along  through  the  Square  and 
near  the  window  where  I was  standing, 
a common  farm  cart  drawn  by  a horse 
which  was  led  by  a laboring  man.  As  I 
was  above  the  crowd  on  the  first  floor,  I 
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could  see  there  was  a layer  of  straw  in 
the  cart  at  the  bottom  and  above  it, 
tumbled  into  a rough  heap  as  though 
carelessly  thrown  in,  a quantity  of  the 
same ; and  I could  see  also  from  all  the 
surrounding  circumstances,  especially 
tne  pallid  faces  of  the  crowd,  that  there 
was  something  sad  about  it  all.  The 


Justice  itself  has  been  humanized  to 
some  extent,  and  the  law’s  cruel  severity 
mitigated.  The  cart  contained  the  rude 
shell  into  which  had  been  laid  the  body 
of  this  poor  man  and  woman’s  only  son, 
a youth  of  seventeen,  hanged  that  morn- 
ing at  Bedford  Gaol  for  setting  fire  to 
a stack  of  corn ! 


horse  moved  slowly  along,  almost  at  a 
snail’s  pace,  while  behind  walked  a poor, 
sad  couple  with  their  heads  bowed 
down  and  each  with  a hand  on  the  tail- 
board of  the  cart.  They  were  evidently 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  Happily  we 
have  no  such  processions  now;  even 


“He  was  now  being  conveyed  to  the 
village  of  Willshampstead,  six  miles 
from  Bedford,  there  to  be  laid  in  the 
little  churchyard  where  in  childhood  he 
had  played.  He  was  the  son  of  very  re- 
spectable laboring  people  of  Willshamp- 
stead ; had  been  misled  into  committing 
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what  was  more  a boyish  freak  than  a 
crime,  and  was  hanged.  That  was  all 
the  authorities  could  do  for  him  and 
they  did  it.” 

There  are  not  many  barristers  who 
can  boast  of  having  returned  their  first 
brief,  and  that  without  any  reflection  on 
the  morality  of  the  instructing  solicitor. 
But  this  actually  happened  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Hawkins  at  a time  when*  he  had 
reason  to  fear  that  his  relations’  predic- 
tions of  failure  were  to  be  speedily 
verified. 

He  was  briefed  to  defend  a man  for 
stealing  a wheelbarrow ; the  barrow 
was  found  in  the  man’s  possession  and 
he  had  not  only  admitted  to  the  police- 
man who  arrested  him  that  he  had  stolen 
it  but  had  pleaded  “Guilty”  before  the 
magistrates.  Mr.  Hawkins  returned  the 
brief  to  the  solicitor,  saying  that  there 
was  no  defence  for  the  unfortunate  pris- 
oner. The  solicitor  smiled,  substituted 
another  brief,  this  time  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  handed  over  the  original  brief 
to  the;  leader  of  the  Sessions,  who  sim- 
ply admitted  the  prisoner’s  guilt  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Chairman, 
who  happened  to  be  Lord  Salisbury, 
would  deal  leniently  with  him. 

The  young  barrister  was  naturally 
much  chagrined  at  the  mistake  which 
he  had  made  and  from  that  moment  re- 
solved never  to  refuse  a case  because 
it  was  hopeless. 

In  the  days  when  Lord  Brampton  was 
practising  as  a Junior  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  of  London,  more  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Old  Bailey,  there 
was  short  shrift  for  the  unhappy  prisoner, 
and  many  offences  in  which  now  jus- 
tice would  be  satisfied  bv  the  infliction 
of  a day’s  imprisonment,  were  invari- 
ably punished  by  death.  If  they  were 
bad  days  for  the  prisoner  they  were  good 
days  for  the  Judges,  or  at  least  for  the 
more  worldly  amongst  them,  owing  to 


the  curious  blending  of  business  and 
social  pleasure  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  day,  was  considered  ap- 
propriate for  the  Judges  in  criminal 
cases. 

In  matters  then  considered  of  impor- 
tance but  which  now  would  be  dismissed 
as  trivial,  three  Judges  sat  together  till 
five  o’clock  without  a break.  They 
then  adjourned  to  a sumptuous  dinner 
provided  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aider- 
men  of  the  city  of  London,  at  which  they 
drank  everybody’s  health  but  their  own 
and  indulged  in  much  gaiety  and  many 
witticisms.  A second  dinner  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Sheriffs,  for  the  Recorder, 
Common  Sergeant  and  other  Judges 
who  took  their  seats  on  the  bench  when 
their  lordships  had  risen.  The  Chap- 
lain of  Newgate  prison  was  invited  to 
both  these  dinners,  and  so,  was  able  to 
retail  and  perpetuate  the  good  stories 
which  had*  been  told  at  the  Lord  May- 
or’s table.  The  Chaplain,  it  may  be  said, 
attended  the  court  in  robes  where  his 
only  duty  was  to  say  “Amen”  when  sen- 
tence of  death  was  passed.  The  after- 
dinner  trials  were  conducted  with  a 
rapidity  proportionate  to  the  exhilara- 
tion of  the  judges  and  counsel  and 
after  five  o’clock  the  poor  trembling 
wretch  in  the  dock  was  not  long  left 
in  suspense. 

It  must  not,  of  course,  be  supposed 
that  judges  in  those  days  were  less  con- 
scientious or  less  rigidly  adherent  to  the 
rules  of  evidence  than  they  are  to-day — 
what  difference  there  is  between  to-day 
and  yesterday  lies  in  the  fact  that  to-day 
justice  is  more  often  tempered  with 
mercy  and  that  the  law  as  established 
takes  a more  rational  view  of  the  pro- 
portion between  crimes  and  trivial 
offences.  The  happier  spirit  of  to-day 
was  the  spirit  which  permeated  Mr. 
Henry  Hawkins  when  as  a Junior  many 
years  ago,  he  pleaded  for  his  client  be- 
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fore  their  lordships  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
As  a Junior  it  was  the  fortune  of  Mr. 
Hawkins  to  appear  often  before  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Maule,  a judge  equally  re- 
markable fgr  his  wit,  good  sense  and 
humor. 

On  one  occasion  a sad  case  came  be- 
fore his  lordship.  A man  was  being 
tried  for  the  murder  of  an  infant  and  the 
prosecution  proposed  to  call  as  wit- 
ness a little  brother  of  the  murdered 
child.  The  counsel  for  the  crown,  how- 
ever, doubted  the  boy’s  capacity  to  give 
evidence  as  he*  did  not  appear  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  an  oath  and  was  de- 
ficient in  religious  knowledge.  A num- 
ber of  questions  were  put  to  the  boy  on 
theological  matters  which  might  haye 
puzzled  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  himself, 
and  having  failed  to  answer  these,  he 
was  asked  what  became  of  people  who 
told  lies. 

“If  he  knows  that/1  interrupted  .the 
judge,  “it’s  a good  deal  more  than  I do.” 

“Do  you  know  that  it’s  wicked  to 
tell  lies?”  continued  the  crown  counsel. 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  the  boy. 

4T  don’t  think  it  would  be  safe  to 
swear  him,  my  Jord,”  continued  the 
counsel,  “he  does  not  seem  to  know 
anything  about  religion  at  all.  You 
may  stand  down.” 

“Stop  a minute,  my  boy,”  said  the 
judge;  “let  me  ask  you  a question  or 
two.  What  will  become  of  you,  my 
little  boy,  when  you  die  if  you  are  so 
wicked  as  to  tell  a lie?” 

“Hell-fire,”  replied  the  boy  with  great 
promptness. 

“Right,”  said  the  judge.  “Now  let 
us  go  a little  further.  Do  you  mean  to 
say,  boy,  that  you  would  go  to  hell  for 
telling  any  lie?” 

“Hell-fire,”  repeated  the  boy  as  if  it 
were  something  to  look  forward  to. 

“Take  time,  my  boy,”  continued 
Maule,  “don’t  answer  hurriedly ; think 
it  over.  Suppose  now  you  were  accused 


of  stealing  an  apple ; how  would  that  be 
in  the  next  world,  think  you?” 
“Hell-fire,  my  lord.” 

“Very  good,  indeed.  Now  let  us  sup- 
pose you  were  disobedient  to  your  par- 
ents or  to  one  of  them.  What  would 
happen  in  that  case?” 

“Hell-fire,  my  lord.” 

“Exactly ; very  good,  indeed.  Now 
let  me.  take  another  instance  and  sup- 
pose you  were  sent  for  the  milk  in  the 
morning  and  took  just  a little  sip  while 
you  were  carrying  it  home ; how  would 
that  be  as  regards  your  future  state?” 
“Hell-fire,”  repeated  the  boy. 

At  this  point  the  prosecuting  counsel 
suggested  that  the  boy’s  absolute  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  an  oath  and  of 
divine  things,  rendered  it  imprudent 
to  swear  him. 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  said 
Maule,  “he  seems  to  be  very  sound,  and 
most  divines  will  tell  you  he  is  right.  I 
think  he  is  a very  good  little  boy.  He 
thinks  that  for  every  wilful  fault  he  will 
go  to  hell-fire;  and  he  is  very  likely, 
while  he  believes  that  doctrine,  to  be 
most  strict  in  his  observance  of  truth. 
If  you  and  I believed  that  such  would 
be  the  penalty  for  every  act  of  miscon- 
duct we  committed  we  should  be  better 
men  than  we  are.  Let  the  boy  be 
sworn.” 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Hawkins  was 
defending  a prisoner  charged  with  mur- 
der before  Mr.  Justice  Maule.  It  was  a 
bad  case  and  as  nearly  hopeless  as  it 
could  be.  There  was  no  defence  ex- 
cept the  usual  one  of  insanity.  Mr. 
Hawkins  had  a consultation  with  his 
junior  who  suggested  calling  the  clergy- 
man as  he  would  help  them  all  he  could. 
This  is  how  Lord  Brampton  tells  of  the 
effect  of  the  clergyman’s  evidence: 

“We  then  called  the  clergyman  of  the 
village  where  the  prisoner  lived.  He 
said  he  had  been  vicar  for  thirty  years 
and  that  up  to  very  recently  the  prisoner 
had  been  a regular  attendant  at  his 
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church.  He  was  a married  man  with  a 
wife  and  two  little  children,  one  seven 
and  the  other  nine. 

“ ‘Did  the  wife  attend  your  ministra- 
tions, too?’  asked  Maule. 

“ ‘Not  so  regularly.  Suddenly/  con- 
tinued the  vicar  after  suppressing  his 
emotion,  ‘without  any  apparent  cause, 
the  man  became  a Sabbath  breaker,  and 
absented  himself  from  church.’ 

“This  evidence  rather  puzzled  me,  for 
I could  not  understand  its  purport. 
Maule,  in  the  meantime,  was  watching 
it  with  the  keenest  interest  and  no  little 
curiosity.  He  was  not  a great  believer 
in  the  defence  of  insanity — except,  oc- 
casionally, that  of  the  solicitor  who  set  it 
up — and  consequently  watched  the 
vicar  with  scrutinizing  intensity. 

“ ‘You  say,  sir,  that  you  have  been 
vicar  of  this  parish  for  four  and  thirty 
years?’  asked  the  Judge. 

“‘Yes,  my  lord.’ 

“ ‘Did  you  have  week-day  services 
as  well?’ 

“ ‘Every  Tuesday,  my  lord.’ 

“ ‘And  did  you  preach  your  own  ser- 
mons ?’ 

“ ‘With  an  occasional  homily  of  the 
church.’ 

“ ‘Your  own  sermon  or  discourse, 
with  an  occasional  homily?  And  was 
this  poor  man  a regular  attendant  at  all 
your  services  during  the  whole  time  you 
have  been  vicar?’ 

“ ‘Until  he  killed  his  wife,  my  lord.’ 

“ ‘That  follows — I mean  up  to  the 
time  of  this  Sabbath  breaking  you  speak 
of,  he  regularly  attended  your  ministra- 
tions, and  then  killed  his  wife?’ 

“ ‘Exactly,  my  lord.’ 

“ ‘Never  missed  the  sermon,  discourse 
or  homily  of  the  church,  Sunday  or 
week-day  ?’ 

“ ‘That  is  so,  my  lord.’ 

“ ‘Did  you  write  your  own  sermons, 
may  I ask?’* 

“ 'Oh,  yes,  my  lord.’ 

“Maule  carefully  wrote  down  all  that 
our  witness  said  and  I began  to  think 


the  defence  of  insanity  stood  on  very 
fair  grounds,  especially  when  I per- 
ceived that  Maule  was  making  some 
arithmetical  calculations ; but  you 
never  could  tell  by  his  manner  which 
way  he  was  going,  and,  therefore,  we 
had  to  wait  for  his  next  observation, 
which  was  to  this  effect  : 

“ ‘You  have  given  yourself,  sir,  a 
very  excellent  character  and,  doubtless, 
by  your  long  service  in  the  village,  have 
richly  deserved  it.  You  have  no  doubt 
also  won  the  affection  of  all  your  parish- 
ioners, probably  that  of  the  bishop  of 
your  diocese,  by  your  incomparable  de- 
votion to  your  parochial  duties.  The 
result,  however,  of  your  indefatigable 
exertions,  so  far  as  this  unhappy  man  is 
'concerned,  comes  to  this — ’ 

“His  lordship  then  turned  and  ad- 
dressed his  observations  on  the  result 
to  me. 

“ ‘This  gentleman,  Mr.  Hawkins,  has 
written  with  his  own  pen  and  preached 
or  read  with  his  own  voice  to  this  un- 
happy prisoner  about  one  hundred  and 
four  Sunday  sermons  or  discourses, 
with  an  occasional  homily,  every  year!’ 

“He  paused  as  if  wondering  at  the 
magnitude  of  his  calculations  and  then 
commenced  again  more  slowly  and  sol- 
emnly than  before: 

“ ‘These,’  said  he,  ‘added  to  the  week- 
day services,  make  exactly  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  sermons,  discourses  and 
homilies  for  the  year.  These  again  be- 
ing continued  over  a space  of  time, 
comprising  as  the  reverend  gentleman 
tells  us,  no  less  than  thirty-four  years, 
give  a grand  total  of  five  thousand  three 
hundred  and  four  sermons,  discourses 
or  homilies  during  this  unhappy  man’s 
life.’ 

“Maule’s  eyes  were  now  riveted  on 
the  clergyman  as  though  he  were  an  ac- 
cessory to  the  murder. 

“ ‘Five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
four/  he  repeated,  ‘by  the  same  person, 
however  respectable  and  beloved  as  a 
pastor  he  might  be,  was  what  few  of  us 
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could  have  gone  through  unless  we  were 
endowed  with  as  much  strength  of  mind 
as  power  of  endurance.  I was  going  to 
ask  you,  sir,  did  the  idea  ever  strike  you 
when  you  talked  of  this  unhappy  being 
suddenly  leaving  your  ministrations 
and  turning  Sabbath-breaker,  that  after 
thirty-four  years  he  might  want  a little 
change?  Would  it  not  be  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  man  might  think  he 
had  had  enough  of  it?' 

" Tt  might,  my  lord.’ 

" 'And  would  not  that  in  your  judg- 
ment, instead  of  showing  that  he  was  in- 
sane, prove  that  he  was  a very  sensible 
man  ?’ 

"The  vicar  did  not  quite  assent  to  this 
and  as  he  would  not  dissent  from  the 
learned  judge,  said  nothing. 

" 'And/  continued  Maule,  'that  he  was 
perfectly  sane,  although  he  murdered 
his  wife?’ 

"All  this  was  very  clever,  not  to  say 
facetious  on  the  part  of  the  learned 
judge,  but  as  I had  yet  to  address  the 
jury  I was  resolved  to  take  the  other 
view  of  the  effect  of  the  vicar’s  sermons 
and  I did  so.  I worked  Maule’s  quarry, 
I think,  with  some  little  effect ; for  after 
all  his  most  strenuous  exertions  to  se- 
cure a conviction  the  jury  believed, 
probably,  that  no  man’s  mind  could 
stand  the  ordeal ; and  further  that  any 
doubt  they  might  have  after  seeing  the 
two  children  of  the  prisoner  in  court 
dressed  in  little  black  frocks,  and  sob- 
bing bitterly,  while  I was  addressing 
them,  would  be  given  in  the  prisoner’s 
favor,  which  it  was.” 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  effort  of 
Mr.  Hawkins’  life,  as  if  was  also  his 
greatest  triumph,  was  his  prosecution  of 
Arthur  Orton  for  perjury  in  what  is 
known  as  the  famous  Tichborne  Case. 
The  heir  to  the  Tichborne  baronetcy 
and  estates  was  shipwrecked  and 
drowned  in  1854.  In  1865  Orton,  a 
butcher,  at  Wagga  Wagga,  in  Australia, 
assumed  the  title  and  claimed  the 
estates.  The  real  Sir  Roger  had  been 


educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  at  Ston 
hurst,  and  had  moved  in  the  best  En 
lish  society,  while  Orton  was  illitera 
and  had  been  the  associate  of  slaughtc 
men,  bushrangers,  thieves  and  highwa 
men.  Yet  the  prosecution  lasted  for  o 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  days  and  cc 
enormous  sums  in  fees  to  counsel  < 
both  sides. 

Mr.  Hawkins  had  been  retained  f 
his  skill  in  cross-examination,  and  wh 
he  had  finished  cross-examining  t 
prisoner  the  bottom  had  been  knock 
out  of  the  claimant’s  case.  An  ami 
ing  incident  happened  during  the  tr 
which  showed  Orton  to  be  possessed 
a keen  sense  of  humor.  One  morni 
as  he  entered  the  court  he  was  met 
an  elderly  lady  dressed  in  black  who  pi 
sented  him  with  a religious  tract.  ] 
thanked  her  and  sitting  down  proceed 
to  read  it.  When  he  had  finished 
wrote  something  on  the  tract  and  thr< 
it  on  the  floor.  An  usher  who  had  be 
an  interested  observer  of  these  procec 
ings  picked  the  paper  up  and  handed 
to  Mr.  Hawkins.  The  tract  was  head 
"Sinner,  Repent,”  and  on  it  the  claima 
had  written  “Surely  this  must  have  be 
meant  for  Orkins,  not  for  me.” 

The  result  of  the  Tichborne  Ca 
was  to  confirm  the  reputation  of  ^ 
Hawkins  as  the  foremost  cross-exai 
iner  at  the  English  bar. 

In  1876  Mr.  Hawkins  was  raised 
the  bench  as  a Judge  of  the  Excheqi 
Court,  and  as  a matter  of  course,  1 
ceived  the  honor  of  knighthood.  As 
judge,  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  crii 
and  criminals  stood  him  in  good  ste< 
He  was  a strong,  fearless  and  yet  huma 
judge,  and  except  in  cases  of  cruel 
which  he  had  always  abhorred,  not  har 
or  vindictive  in  his  sentences. 

No  appreciation  of  Lord  Bramptoi 
career  would  be  complete  without  sot 
reference  to  his  little  fox-terrier  Jac 
Jack  was  a present  from  Lord  F; 
mouth,  and  accompanied  his  mast 
everywhere.  He  went  circuit,  shar 
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the  judge’s  lodgings  and  even  his  seat  on 
the  bench,  sitting  patiently  until  his 
lordship’s  notebook  was  closed  for  the 
-day.  In  the  sheriff’s  carriage  he  occu- 
pied the  seat  of  honor  which  he  took 
with  a befitting  dignity. 

The  first  day  on  which  Jack  was  al- 
lowed to  go  without  his  string — the 
judge  having  been  subjected  to  much 
chaffing  as  Jack’s  prisoner — Lord  Grim- 
thorpe  met  the  dog  and  his  master. 

"Halloa !”  he  cried,  "halloa,  Hawkins ! 
Does  your  keeper  let  you  go  without 
being  attached  to  a string?” 

"No,  no,”  replied  his  lordship  quickly, 
‘"no,  no,  Jack’s  attached  to  me  now.” 
Another  time  as  they  left  the  carriage 
surrounded  by  the  judge’s  escort  of 
javelin  men,  one  yokel  said  to  another: 
"I  say,  Bill,  blarmed  if  the  old  bloke 
ain’t  brought  his  dawg  again — that  there 
fox  terrier — to  go  a-rattin’.” 

Jack  was  not  always  a model  of  pro- 
priety and  sometimes  ventured  to  ex- 
press dissent,  even  in  court.  One  day 
he  barked  as  a learned  counsel  was  ad- 
dressing the  jury. 

"Dear  me,”  remarked  Sir  Henry 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  "I 
wish  people  would  not  bring  their  dogs 
into  court.”  Then  turning  to  the  mar- 
shal, he  said:  "Take  Jack  into  Baron 
Pollock’s  room” — the  Baron  had  just 
gone  in  to  lunch — "and  ask  him  to  give 
him  a mutton-chop.” 

When  Sir  Henry  left  the  bench  for 
lunch  he  found  the  baron  enjoying  his 
chop  and  Jack  eating  his  master’s. 

One  day  as  the  train  drew  up  at  the 
station  of  an  assize  town,  Jack  jumped 
out  on  the  platform  whilst  his  master 
held  the  string  attached  to  his  collar. 

"Good  lor’,”  ejaculated  a gentleman 
to  whom  Sir  Henry  had  previously 
given  board  and  lodging  at  the  public 
expense,  "why  blow  me  if  the  old  bloke 
ain’t  blind!  Lookee  there,  ’is  dawg’s 
a-leadin’  ’im;  wot  d’ye  thing  o’  that?” 
Here  is  a verbal  picture  of  Sir  Henry 
by  one  who  is  not  likely  to  have  erred 


on  the  side  of  exaggerated  admiration. 
As  his  lordship  ’ arrived  at  Newmarket 
Heath,  a burly-looking  sportsman  re- 
marked to  his  pal : "That’s  Orkins  hover 
there,  ’im  a.torkin’  to  Corlett.  See  ’im? 
Nice  bernevolent  old  cove  to  look  at, 
ain’t  he?  Yus!  That  didn’t  stop  ’is 
guvin’  me  five  of  his  wery  best,  simply 
becorze  by  accident  I mistook  some- 
b’dy  else’s  ’ouse  and  plate  chest  for  my 
own.  Sorter  mistake  which  might 
’appen  to  hennybody.  There  ’e  is — see 
’im?  That’s  Orkins!” 

Poor  little  Jack  was  poisoned  to  the 
great  grief  of  his  master,  who  received 
innumerable  letters  of  sympathy  for  the 
loss  of  his  favorite. 

I have  already  referred  to  Lord 
Brampton’s  humanity  and  courage  as  a 
judge.  Here  is  a further  example  of  it. 
A young  woman,  who  had  been  be-1 
trayed,  attempted  to  commit  suicide 
with  her  infant  in  her  arms.  She  was 
rescued  but  the  cljild  was  already  dead. 
The  woman  was  therefore  indicted  for 
wilful  murder  and  found  guilty  with  a 
strong  recommendation  to  mercy.  The 
judge  thereupon  proceeded  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death  as  he  was 
obliged  to  do  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
high  sheriff: 

"My  lord,  are  you  not  going  to  put 
on  the  black  cap?”  * 

"No,”  replied  Sir  Henry,  "I  am  not. 
I do  not  intend  the  poor  creature  to  be 
hanged  and  I am  not  going  to  frighten 
her  to  death.”  Then  addressing  her  by 
name  he  went  on,  "Don’t  pay  any  at- 
tention to  what  I am  going  to  read.  No 
harm  will  be  done  to  you.  I am  sure 
you  did  not  know  in  your  great  trouble 
and  sorrow  what  you  were  doing,  and  I 
will  take  care  to  represent  your  case  so 
tnat  nothing  will  harm  you  in  the  way 
of  punishment.” 

He  then  mumbled  over  the  words  of 
the  sentence  of  death,  so  that  the  poor 
woman  could  not  hear  them,  doubtless 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  high  sheriff 
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whose  dignity  nothing  so  greatly  en- 
hances as  the  gallows. 

One  more  story  of  Lord  Brampton’s 
humanity  and  sweet-reasonableness  as  a 
judge.  A prisoner  was  undergoing  a 
sentence  of  two  years  imprisonment  for 
some  offence  against  the  postoffice,  and 
during  the  long  hours  of  his  confinement 
had  succeeded  in  making  a pet  of  a little 
mouse,  which  played  with  him,  fed  with 
him  and  slept  with  him.  During  the 
day  it  made  a little  nest  in  the  sleeve  of 
the  prisoner’s  gaol  clothes.  Against 
Ahe  prison  rules,  no  doubt.  One  day  the 
warder  entered  the  cell  when  the  mouse 
peeped  out  of  his  hiding  place,  was  in- 
stantly captured  by  the  officer  and 
killed  in  the  sight  of  the  unhappy  man 
whose  friend  and  companion  it  had  be- 
come. The  prisoner,  infuriated  at  the 
sight  and  having  his  dinner  knife  in  his 
hand,  rushed  at  the  warder  who  escaped 
through  the  open  door.  The  prisoner 


was  indicted  on  the  charge  of  attempt- 
ing to  murder  the  warder.  Having  re- 
course to  a legal  technicality  the  judge 
was  enabled  to  direct  an  acquittal,  and 
most  persons  will  agree  as  to  the  jus- 
tice as  well  as  the  humanity  of  the 
direction. 

Lord  Brampton  was  received  into  the 
Catholic  Church  by  the  late  Cardinal 
Vaughan,  but  he  had  for  years  pre- 
viously been  on  terms  of  intimate  per- 
sonal friendship  with  Cardinal  Manning, 
with  whom  he  used  to  spend  an  hour  on 
Sundays  discussing  general  questions. 
The  eminent  churchman  gave  Lord 
Brampton  a book  of  prayers  with  his 
own  selections  marked,  but  beyond  that 
he  left  his  friend  to  the  exercise  of  his 
own  judgment,  free  and  uncontrolled. 

A few  years  ago  Lord  Brampton 
erected  in  the  Cathedral  at  Westminster 
a memorial  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Gregory  and  St.  Augustine. 


How  Denny  McKiernan  Crowned 

Himself 


By  EDWIN  CARLILE  LITSEY 


•T* 


ENNY  McKIERNAN,  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  purpose  of 
running  down  and  bringing  to 
justice  moonshiners  operating  in  the 
mountain  region  of  the  Commonwealth 
oi  Kentucky,  and  William  Grierson, 
Counselor-at-Law  and  bosom  friend  of 
McKiernan,  sat  together  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  former  late  one  night  in 
summer.  McKiernan  was  speaking,  in 
the  slow,  deep  accents  which  carried  con- 
viction with  every  syllable. 

“I  don’t  mind  camping  on  the  trail 
of  a sound-minded,  scheming  rascal  who 
has  everything  on  his  side,  but  starting 


out  after  a fellow  who’s  gone  crazy  as 
a loon  is  a little  out  of  my  line.  I don’t 
like  it.” 

“Then  why  go,  Denny?”  questioned 
Grierson,  a thin,  nervous,  keen-eyed 
man.  “Don’t  you  value  your  life  at  all? 
And  if  the  fellow’s  a lunatic,  he’s  surely 
not  making  white  whiskey.” 

“That’s  the  point.  I’m  not  compelled 
to  this  adventure  by  a sense  of  duty,  and 
yet” — with  a lurking  smile  at  the  cor- 
ners of  his  firm  mouth — “I  feel  irresist- 
ibly drawn  towards  undertaking  it.” 
“Why,  dear  fellow?  Is  it  the  fascina- 
tion of  danger  alone,  or  is  there  some- 
thing else?” 
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“There  is  something  very  peculiar 
connected  with  this  case/1  resumed  Mc- 
Kieman,  drawing  liesurely  at  his  short 
briar  pipe,  and  gazing  meditatively  at 
the  floor  in  front  of  him.  ‘Til  tell  you 
the  story  first,  and  then  you'll  see  why 
I’m  determined  to  capture  this  maniac — 
for  I learn  that  his  insanity  has  recently 
taken  this  turn.  I’ve  known  of  him  for 
some  time — Jake  Stringer’s  his  name — 
tut  he  was  not  much  worse  than  the 
rest  of  his  kind,  and  I’ve  plenty  of  busi- 
ness closer  at  home  that  has  kept  me 
busy.  Jake  was  married,  and,  unlike 
mountaineers  in  general,  had  only  one 
child,  a little  girl.  The  entire  family 
was  spending  the  night  at  a neighbor’s 
about  a year  ago,  when  some  officers 
surrounded  the  shack,  and  called  upon 
the  men  to  surrender.  They  fought  in- 
stead, and  in  the  exchange  of  shots  a 
stray  bullet  hit  Jake  s wife  and  killed 
her.  Jake  got  away  somehow,  though 
the  other  men  in  the  house  were  cap- 
tured. Naturally  Stringer  took  the 
death  of  his  wife  mighty  hard.  And  of 
course  he  swore  vengeance,  and  he  has 
been  wiping  out  his  score  gradually. 
Six  months  after  he  lost  his  wife  his 
little  girl,  only  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
was  seized  with  some  malignant  disease, 
and  she  died,  too.  She  was  the  only 
thing  in  heaven  or  earth  he  worshipped, 
and  after  she  was  gone  Jake  began  to 
get  flighty.  He  didn’t  know  how  to 
bear  his  grief  and  loss,  and  the  upshot 
of  it  was  he  went  stark  mad.  Then  from 
hating  revenue  officers  his  grudge  ex- 
tended to  all  human  kind,  and  they’ve 
been  having  a lively  time  around  Pine 
Bluff  for  the  last  month  or  two.  Jake 
shoots  at  everything  he  sees,  and  he  takes 
good  aim.  The  hill  people  have  tried 
to  get  him ; nearly  every  officer  in  the 
State  has  been  out  to  Pine  Bluff  neigh- 
borhood, but  they  were  glad  to  come 
back  with  nothing  but  a whole  skin. 
I had  a wire  from  department  head- 
. quarters  to-day  asking  me  if  I 


would  take  up  the  job.  But  here’s 
where  the  rub  lies,  and  here’s  where 
everybody  has  fallen  down.  You’ve 
heard  of  crazy  people’s  ingenuity. 
Well,  this  Jake  has  built  himself  a 
home  which  no  one  can  approach,  and 
Which  fire  cannot  touch.  In  it  he’s  in- 
vincible. In  one  of  those  deep  hollows 
with  almost  perpendicular  sides  he  has 
excavated  a loom.  He  has  built  the 
front  up  with  logs  on  a level  with  the 
surface  of  the  cliff,  and  he  has  covered 
this  with  sod.  There’s  only  a small 
door  and  a smaller  window,  and  a few 
peep-holes  just  big  enough  for  a rifle 
barrell  to  go  through.  That’s  the  hole 
he’s  in,  and  that’s  the  hole  I’m  going 
to  drag  him  out  of  one  way  or  another.” 

Grierson  gasped,  sat  up,  and  fell  to 
thrumming  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

“For  the  Lord’s  sake,  Denny!  I be- 
lieve you’re  as  crazy  as  Jake  Stringer!” 

“This  is  about  the  worst  proposition 
I’ve  ever  tackled,”  admitted  McKiernan, 
gravely,  “and  I tell  you  candidly  that  at 
this  moment  I’ve  no  idea  how  I’m  to 
get  him  out  of  his  impregnable  posi- 
tion.” 

“You  can’t  do  it!”  declared  Grierson, 
emphatically. 

McKiernan’s  gray  eyes  rolled  around 
to  his  friend’s  face  in  mild  surprise,  and 
the  muscles  in  his  square  jaws  hardened 
visibly. 

“Yes,  I can,  Billy,”  he  said,  very 
gently. 

Two  days  later  a stranger  arrived  in 
the  Pine  Bluff  neighborhood.  A weath- 
er-beaten farmer  he  seemed  to  be,  wear- 
ing rough  clothes  and  shoes  and  smok- 
ing a short  briar  pipe  much  blackened 
by  long  use.  He  presented  himself  at  a 
cabin  nestled  closely  to  the  base  of  a 
mountain  spur,  and  informed  its  un- 
kempt, poorly  clad  owner  that  he  had 
come  after  Jake  Stringer.  The  man 
grunted  contemptuously  after  eyeing 
the  inoffensive  looking  stranger,  then  he 
held  up  a bandaged  arm. 
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“That’s  whut  I got  yistiddy,”  he  said, 
gruffly.  “I’d  like  to  see  a feller  like 
you  do  anythin’  ’ith  Jake.” 

“Will  you  show  me  that  hole  he  hides 
in?”  queried  Denny,  not  at  all  discon- 
certed at  the  evidence  of  Stringer’s  skill 
with  the  rifle. 

The  man  arose  reluctantly  and  picked 
up  a battered  hat. 

“I’ll  go  nigh  enough  so’s  yo’  c’n  find 
yo’  way.  I ‘don't  ’low  fuh  ’im  tuh  set 
eyes  on  me  ag’in.” 

The.  two  men  started  out,  and  as  they 
trudged  along  McKiernan  was  regaled 
with  a recital  of  the  atrocities  recently 
committed  by  the  man  he  was  seeking. 
Within  an  hour  from  the  time  they  left 
the  cabin,  the  officer,  alone,  was  crouch- 
ing among  the  bushes  on  the  precip- 
itous side  of  a mountain  ravine.  Just 
across  from  him  a narrow  wooden  door 
was  set  in  the  face  of  the  opposite  cliff, 
with  a miniature  window  a few  feet  to 
one  side  of  it.  McKiernan  had  attained 
his  hidden  position  after  rquch  toil  and 
painstaking  care.  But  he  had  kept  him- 
self carefully  concealed,  and  at  last,  with 
a huge,  vine-covered  stump  in  front  of 
hirr  and  low-growing  bushes  all  around, 
he  knew  that  he  was  secure  and  safe 
from  espionage.  So  he  sat  down  with 
his  arms  around  his  drawn-up  knees, 
and  finding  a small  opening  through  the 
foliage,  took  up  his  vigil.  There  was 
no  sign  of  life  in  or  near  the  strange 
abode  over  which  he  kept  watch. 
Needless  to  say  no  one  came  nor  went 
by  that  spot  shunned  by  all.  The  sun 
reached  the  zenith  and  sent  its  vertical 
rays  down  into  the  valley  with  burning 
force.  The  man  on  the  hillside  took  off 
his  coat,  mopped  his  face,  then  grimly  re- 
sumed his  task  of  doing  nothing.  It  was 
hard  work,and  his  usually  active  and  fer- 
tile brain  refused  to  suggest  a plan 
whereby  the  man  below  could  be  brought 
into  the  hands  of  the  law.  There  seemed 
positively  no  way.  Ihere  was  no  ap- 
proach save  from  the  front,  and  with 
the  supply  of  arms  he  doubtless  had, 


Stringer  could  kill  a score  of  men  be- 
fore his  door  could  be  forced.  Almost 
Denny  called  himself  a fool  for  ever 
starting  out  on  this  wild  goose  chase. 
For  the  fiftieth  time  he  applied  his  field 
glasses  to  his  eyes,  and  focussed  them 
on  the  window.  Something  was  mov- 
ing beyond  it.  He  leaned  forward 
breathlessly,  and  the  wonderful  lenses 
beneath  his  hands  showed  him  a wild, 
savage,  hairy  face  pressed  to  the  single 
pane  of  glass.  He  gave  a sjgh  of  relief. 
His  quarry  was  at  home.  But  how — 
how  could  he  gain  access  to  him  ? 

Throughout  the  long  summer  after- 
noon McKiernan  sat  with  his  brows 
drawn  together,  alternately  studying 
the  earth  at  his  feet  and  gazing  wistfully 
across  the  hollow.  The  shadows  of  the 
trees  were  massing  and  the  crickets  were 
beginning  their  evening  song,  when 
suddenly  he  lifted  his  head  with  a low 
laugh  of  joy.  He  had  solved  the  great 
question  ! Were  the  nights  moonlit,?  It 
all  depended  upon  that.  For  the  life  of 
him  he  could  not  remember  whether  or 
not  the  moon -had  shone  the  night  be- 
fore. In  a fever  of  uncertainty  he  cau- 
tiously made  his  way  to  the  top  of  the 
slope  upon  which  he  had  spent  most  of 
the  day,  and  there,  riding  clear  and  full 
in  the  eastern  sky,  was  the  full  moon, 
shedding  a golden  glamour  over  the 
mountain , solitudes.  He  could  have 
shouted  from  exultation,  but  he  pre- 
served silence  with  an  effort  of  will,  and 
hastily  sought  the  cabin  of  the  man  who 
had  shown  him  the  hollow  where  the 
maniac  lived.  The  family  was  at  supper 
when  McKiernan  entered,  himself 
again ; calm,  powerful. 

“Did  ye  git  ’im?”  sneered  the  moun- 
taineer, from  where  he  sat  with  a slat- 
ternly looking  woman,  surrounded  by  a 
brood  of  children  of  various  sizes. 

“I’ll  get  him  to-night,”  answered 
Denny,  helping  himself  to  a chunk  of 
cornbread  and  eating  it  standing. 

“I’ve  heerd  men  brag  before,”  the 
man  replied,  and  resumed  his  meal. 
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His  cornbread  consumed,  Denny  sat 
down  on  the  doorstep  and  lit  his  pipe. 
By  tlie  light  of  the  tallow  candle  on  the 
pine  table  within,  he  studied  with  a 
practice  born  of  long  experience  the  dif- 
ferent faces  illumined  by  its  soft  glow. 
The  man's  was  brutal ; the  woman’s 
weak;  the  children’s  neutral.  It  was 
the  children,  however,  that  Denny  pon- 
dered most.  One,  a flaxen-haired  girl 
about  eight  years  old,  appeared  to  be 
possessed  of  more  intelligence  than  any 
other  in  that  rude  gathering. 

When  supper  was  over  the  man  of 
the  house  came  out  with  his  corncob 
pipe  and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  his 
visitor.  His  supper  must  have  tem- 
pered his  surly  nature,  for  he  said, 
jocularly : 

“Say  yo’re  goin*  tuh  git  Stringer 
tuh-night  ?” 

“Yes,  and  you’re  going  to  help  me!’’ 
“Durn’d  ’f  I do!” 

“I  won’t  place  you  in  any  danger. 
There’ll  be  no  trouble  about  it.” 

“Why,  yo’  ain’t  got  nary  weep’n  thet 
I c’n  see!” 

“We’ll  have  no  use  for  a gun.” 

The  man  stared  at  him  blankly. 
“What’s  that  child’s  name?”  asked 
Denny,  indicating  the  eight-year-old. 
“We  call  her  Sis.” 

“Pretty  smart,  ain’t  she?” 

“Got  more  sinse  then  the  whole 
kit  uv  us.” 

“Yes. — Well,  I suppose  you  want  this 
Stringer  out  of  the  hills,  don’t  you?” 
“Ef  he  don’t  git  out  putty  soon 
ther’ll  be  nobody  lef’  but  him.” 

“Call  Sis  over  here ; I want  to  talk 
to  both  of  you.” 

The  man  obeyed,  and  the  child  came, 
shyly.  But  in  five  minutes  she  was  sit- 
ting on  McKiernan’s  knee,  for  such  was 
his  way  with  children. 

Slowly  and  skilfully  Denny  unfolded 
his  plan,  watchful  that  neither  of  the 
two  upon  whom  his  success  depended 
should  grow  frightened  and  balk.  With 
such  exquisite  tact,  indeed,  did  he  pre- 


sent his  story,  that  the  man  and  the 
child  were  both  delighted.  Denny  con- 
cluded by  asking  for  two  able-bodied 
men  besides  himself,  and  the  man  im- 
mediately went  in  quest  of  them,  while 
McKiernan  smiled  complacently  as  the 
moon  rose  higher,  and  told  stories  of 
wonderful  things  to  the  tot  upon  his 
knee. 

It  was  yet  early  when  four  men  and  a 
child  started  out  from  the  cabin  at  the 
oase  of  the  mountain  spur.  The  men 
were  afoot,  and  the  child  was  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  biggest  of  the  four — 
Denny  McKiernan.  When  they  reached 
the  hollow  it  was  flooded  with  bright 
moonlight,  and  a faint  light  gleamed 
also  from  a tiny  window  set  in  the  face 
of  the  cliff.  The  parting  instructions 
given,  McKiernan  placed  his  men 
with  the  quiet  despatch  which  marks 
the  expert,  gave  a kiss  and  a pat  of  en- 
couragement to  the  tot  who  was  to  be 
the  greatest  factor  in  the  unfolding  of 
his  plot,  then  melted  silently  into  the 
gloom. 

Across  the  comparatively  level 
ground,  where  the  moon  shone  full  upon 
her  tousled  hair,  an  elfin-like  figure 
moved  fearlessly,  straight  towards  that 
forbidding  door  behind  which  death 
lurked.  Quite  close  to  it  she  came,  then 
stopped,  held  out  both  little  arms,  and 
called  in  a piercing  treble — “Dad !” 

Silvery  sweet  and  strange  the  thin 
voice  sounded  through  the  holy  stillness 
of  the  night.  But  nothing  moved,  and 
there  was  no  answer. 

Again,  and  a bit  louder,  the  tremulous 
voice  called — “Dad ! Dad !” 

There  was  the  crashing  sound  of  a door 
opening  with  a bang.  Bravely  the  child 
stood  in  the  moonlight  with  her  arms 
outheld.  Jake  Stringer  peered  for  a 
moment,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 
Then  with  a hoarse  cry  of  “God!  my 
baby!”  he  rushed  to  her  and  gathered 
her  in  his  arms. 

Ten  ’seconds  later  the  steel  gyves 
were  on  his  wrists. 
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Birds  for  Profit  and  Pleasure 


By  THORNDIKE  COLTON 

OSTRICH  FARMING 


NTIL  within  a few  years  all  the 
ostrich  plumes  used  in  the 
world  came  from  the  wild  birds 
of  South  Africa,  and  were  ob- 
tained by  the  crude  and  wasteful  method 
of  killing  their  producers. 

The  white  man  saw  that  if  the  collect- 
ing of  feathers  was  left  to  the  Kaffir 
hunter  the  ostrich  would  be  extermin- 
ated, and  a profitable  trade  would  thus 
disappear;  and  so  he  set  about  the 
business  of  protecting  the  birds,  and 
harvesting  the  plumes. 

The  success  of  ostrich  farming  in 
South  Africa  induced  two  enterprising 
Englishmen  to  undertake  ostrich  farm- 
ing in  the  United  States,  and  about 
twelve  years  ago  they  established  the 
first  American  ostrich  farm  in  Southern 
California. 

It  was  difficult  to  keep  imported  birds 
alive  through  their  first  season,  but  those 
hatched  on  the  farm  proved  to  be  hardy 
and  the  flock  increased  rapidly.  There 


are  now  three  ostrich  farms  in  Southern 
California,  one  in  Arizona,  one  in  Kan- 
sas and  one  in  Florida ; and  there  are 
not  less  than  six  thousand  of  the  gigan- 
tic birds  in  this  country  growing  plumes 
for  my  lady’s  headgear. 

The  original  ostrich  farm  in  South 
Pasadena  is  one  of  the  show  places  of 
the  land  of  sunshine,  and  is  annually 
visited  by  thousands  of  tourists.  The 
big  birds  are  kept  in  fields  inclosed  with 
high  fences.  They  appear  to  be  as  tame 
as  domestic  fowls,  but  it  is  not  safe  for 
strangers  to  take  too  much  for  granted 
as  the  male  bird  is  often  ill-tempered 
and  his  kick  is  worse  than  that  of  a mule. 

Early  morning  visitors  witness  the 
most  interesting  performance  of  the 
birds,  the  matin  waltz.  When  the  sun’s 
first  rays  strike  across  the  field,  the 
birds  take  their  morning  exercise,  to 
stretch  their  muscles  and  banish  the  chill 
of  the  night.  The  larger  birds  begin 
the  performance  with  a slow,  stately 
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THE  LARGE  BIRDS  BEGIN  THE  PERFORMANCE  WITH  A CLOW,  STATELY  DANCE. 


FEATHERED  AND  PLUMED  ROADSTER. 
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dance,  something  like  a minuet.  Pres- 
ently the  whole  flock  joins  in  the  meas- 
ure, stepping  high,  and  weaving  in  and 
out  in  what  seems  to  be  a set,  though 
complicated  figure.  As  the  dance  pro- 
ceeds the  speed  of  the  movement  in- 
creases ; then  the  birds  begin  to  whirl 
about,  and  presently  the  quadrille 
merges  into  the  waltz.  The  dancers, 
holding  their  heads  high,  raise  their 
wings  and  spread  their  plumes  in  the 
sunshine,  and  in  pairs  waltz  sol- 


emnly, strenuously  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour. 

Viewed  from  a distance,  a band  of 
waltzing  ostriches — when  the  birds  are 
in  full  feather — is  a beautiful  picture. 
At  close  range,  the  preternatural  gravity 
of  the  bird  engaged  in  the  seeming  friv- 
olous pastime  of  the  waltz  makes  him 
an  irresistibly  comic  figure. 

Ostrich  farms  are  most  attractive  to 
visitors  at  plucking  time,  once  in  nine 
months.  To  one  never  having  witnessed 


the  operation,  it  seems  quite  a formid- 
able task  to  capture  and  hold  a three 
hundred  and  fifty  pound  bird,  and  re- 
lieve it  of  its  plumage,  but  the  farmer 
has  devised  a way  that  makes  it  a very 
simple  process.  Selecting  a bird  whose 
plumes  are  ready  to  pluck,  he  is  en- 
ticed with  sugar  beets  into  a triangular 
inclosure,  thence  to  the  narrow  end, 
and  there  imprisoned  with  bars. 

The  ostrich  is  enraged  when  he  finds 
that  he  is  imprisoned,  but  in  a moment 
his  head  is  enveloped  in  a sack, 
and  being  blinded,  he  becomes 
quiet  and  submissive.  The 
plucking  is  painless.  Only  the 
smaller  feathers  are  pulled  as 
feathers  are  plucked  from  geese. 
The  large  plumes  are  cut  with 
care  to  preserve  the  sockets  of 
the  quill  from  injury. 

• Natural  white  or  pure  black 
plumes  require  only  washing 
and  curling,  but  most  of  the 
plumes  are  gray  and  must  be 
dyed  for  the  market.  The  raw 
feathers  are  sold  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York,  where  they 
are  prepared  for  the  trade  by  be- 
ing washed,  dyed,  starched, 
curled  and  pieced.  The  ostrich 
plume  on  a lady's  hat  is  no  more 
like  the  feather  as  worn  by  th< 
bird  than  a sealskin  jacket  i 
like  the  natural  fur  of  his  origins 
wearer. 

When  the  ostrich  is  three  or  fov 
years  old  he  chooses  a mate  for  lif 
The  usual  span  of  ostrich  life  is  abo’ 
eighty  years.  It  will  be  seen,  therefoi 
that  this  singular  bird  is  a model 
monogamous  fidelity.  Also,  he  is 
model  husband,  for  he  does  more  th 
half  of  the  family  work.  The  m 
partner  makes  the  nest  by  kicking 
hole  in  the  ground  a foot  deep  and  th 
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feet  across,  and,  when  the  twelve  or  fif- 
teen eggs  are  laid,  he  takes  his  turn  at 
hatching,  dividing  the  time  with  his 
partner  in  even  watches. 

Forty  days  are  required  to  hatch  the 
eggs,  which  are  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  bird.  When  the  chicks  come  out 
the  cock  must  be  sequestered,  for  in  cap- 
tivity he  develops  a reprehensible  pro- 
pensity to  infanticide,  forgetting  all  the 
trouble  he  has  taken  to  hatch  out  an  in- 
teresting family. 


man,  and  nothing  less  efficient  than  a 
safe  burglar's  drill  is  capable  of  boring 
a hole  through  it.  Even  the  hard-kick- 
ing cock  ostrich  might  use  an  egg  as  a 
football  without  danger  of  breaking  it. 

The  experience  of  California  ostrich 
farmers  is  that  about  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  eggs  deposited  in  the  nest  are  not 
fertile.  Several  days  after  the  hatching 
process  has  begun  the  eggs  are  tested 
by  placing  them,  one  at  a time,  in  a fun- 
nel and  raising  it  toward  the  sun.  If  a 


OSTRICH  EGGS  AND  YOUNG  BIRDS. 


Often  there  is  a surplus  of  eggs  on 
the  ostrich  farm,  and  hotels  in  the  vicin- 
ity are  supplied  with  the  material-  for 
omelets  at  fancy  prices.  Curiosity  in- 
duces tourists  to  pay  the  fancy  prices 
and  they  have  been  known  to  affirm  a 
liking  for  ostrich  egg  omelets. 

The  shell  of  an  ostrich  egg  is  so  thick 
and  hard  that  it  bears  the  weight  of  a 


ciark  spot  shows  in  the  egg  it  is  prob- 
ably fertile.  If  not  it  is  thrown  out  of 
the  “clutch.”  The  incubator  has  been 
successfully  used  after  the  eggs  have 
been  a couple  of  weeks  under  the  birds. 
In  about  six  weeks  the  baby  ostrich 
may  be  heard  inside  the  shell,  and  then 
it  is  in  order  to  crack  the  horny  case 
and  let  the  little  chap  out  into  the  air. 
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OWLS  AS  PETS 


Among  the  many  bird  pets  I have 
owned  at  different  times  owls  have 
always  been  my  favorites.  Even  be- 
fore I had  seen  an  owl,  I longed 
to  have  one  as  a pet.  There  was 


something  irresistibly  attractive  to 
me  in  the  picture  of  the  strange, 
solemn-looking  bird  which  only  came 
out  by  night  and  haunted  dark 
woods  and  ivy  mantled  ruins.  Perhaps, 
too,  its  catlike  appearance  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  for  to  me  owls  seem 
less-like  birds  than  cats,  and  I quite  sym- 
pathize with  the  boy  who  described  an 
owl  which  he  discovered  crouching  in  a 
hollow  tree  as:  “For  all  the  world  like 
a great  cat  with  a claw  at  the  end  of 
its  nose.” 

I well  remember  the  rapture  with 
which  I was  filled  when  a friend,  return- 
ing from  the  country,  brought  as  a tro- 


phy a young  horned  owl,  which  duly  be- 
came my  property.  Though  filled  with 
admiration  of  its  personal  appearance, 
its  great  yellow  eyes  and  little,  budding 
horns — as  the  two  feathers  which 
adorned  the  head  of  this 
species  are  called— I was  a 
little  disappointed  at  finding 
my  overtures  received  in  a de- 
cidedly hostile  spirit;  and  I 
retired  from  my  first  interview 
with  the  bird  of  mystery  with  a 
deep  impression  of  his  claws 
and  beak  upon  the  back  of  my 
hand. 

It  must  be  confessed  that 
this  individual  owl,  having 
been  captured  some  time  after 
leaving  the  nest,  did  not  turn  ' 
out  to  be  a very  desirable  pet. 
But  I was  not  discouraged.  I 
have  found  that  most  interest 
attaches  to  those  pets  which 
we  manage  to  secure  for  our- 
selves, and  of  all  the  birds  that 
I have  at  different  times 
owned,  those  havitig  cost  me 
the  longest  walk  and  the  hard- 
est climb,  have  been  my  favor- 
ites. Consequently,  my  ambi- 
tion for  a long  while  was  to  find  an 
owl’s  nest. 

Old  nests  of  the  hawk  and  the  magpie 
are  favorite  building  sites  for  both  th« 
tawny  and  the  long  eared  owl.  These 
of  course,  can  easily  be  seen  on  accoun 
of  their  size.  A few  raps  with  a Stic 
on  the  tree  trunk,  or  a rotten  branc 
thrown  at  the  nest,  will  generally  infori 
you  whether  or  not  it  is  inhabited.  T1 
old  bird,  if  at  home,  will  fly  noiseless 
a-down  the  wood,  attended  by  the  Iv 
and  cry  of  blackbirds,  thrushes  a* 
chaffinches — in  fact  every  little  song’s1 
in  the  vicinity.  Sometimes  the  taw 
owl  will  lay  its  egg  upon  the  ground. 


DARBY. 
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a hollow  at  the  foot  of  a tree ; or,  some- 
times, in  a disused  rabbit’s  burrow. 

I shall  never  forget  my  first  tawny 
owl.  Darby,  I called  him,  apparently 
had  the  qualities  of  a fine  bird,  and  I 
straightway  began  to  develop  them.  He 
was  kept  in  a roomy  cage,  and  was  occa- 
sionally allowed  to  pass  the  night  in  an 
adjoining  cellar.  Soon  he  learned  to 
nop  onto  my  arm  for  his  food,  and  be- 
fore long  became  as  playful  as  a kitten. 

His  favorite  diversion  was  to  play 
with  a feather  duster.  When  thus  tick- 
led he  would  put  on  an  appearance  of  the 
greatest  interest;  and  gravely  extend- 
ing a claw,  would  close  it  with  much 
deliberation  upon  the  feathers,  and  then 
proceed  to  examine  his  capture  with  an 
air  of  tremendous  wisdom. 

Occasionally  he  was  taken  out  into 
the  open  air,  but  as  he  took  to  flying 
into  the  dark  cover  of  the  trees,  some- 
times higher  than  was  safe,  his  liberty 
had  to  be  curtailed.  One  morning  I 
called  him  to  breakfast  but  received  no 
answer.  I hunted  the  cellar  over  in  vain. 
Upon  listening  I could  hear  a faint 
gurgling  sound  issuing  from  a 
dark  corner.  There,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a large  earthenware  jar, 

I found  him  floating  in  a foot 
and  a half  of  water,  nothing  but 
his  great  head  showing  above 
the  surface,  the  feathers  around 
his  neck  seeming  to  support 
him  like  a buoy.  He  had  tried 
to  get  at  the  water  in  the  jar, 
and  had  succeeded  only  too 
well.  He  must  have  been  in 
several  hours,  for  when  pulled 
out  he  lay  upon  my  hand  with 
hardly  a sign  of  life. 

I was  not  destined  to  keep  my 
pet  long  however.  Soon  after 
his  recovery,  and  while  I was 
feeding  him,  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  fly  to  the  top  of  a high 
tree  close  at  hand.  I left  his 
cage  open,  fully  expecting  him 


to  return,  but,  with  singular  ingratitude, 
he  seemed  to  prefer  his  freedom ; and 
though  for  several  days  he  continued  to 
frequent  the  grounds,  he  displayed  no 
anxiety  to  return,  and  thus  I lost  him. 

At  present  I have  three  tawny  owls, 
which  I have  reared  from  the  nest.  Two 
I took  from  an  old  hawk’s  riest,  and  one 
from  a hole  in  the  wall  of  a tumbledown 
cottage.  They  have  been  brought  up  in 
company  with  several  other  bird  pets, 
magpies,  jackdaws  and  hawks,  and  when 
quite  young  it  was  an  exceedingly 
pretty  sight  to  see  them  all  to- 
gether on  a perch,  the  owls  watching 
the  proceedings  of  the  “jacks”  and  mag- 
pies with  an  air  of  absorbing  interest. 

Sometimes  a “jack”  would  fly  up  to 
the  perch  and  give  one  of  the  tawnies  a 
friendly  dig  with  his  beak — as  though 
he  wanted  to  say:  “Wake  up,  old  fel- 
low!” Whereupon  the  owl  would  pro- 
ceed with  great  gravity  to  comb  the  dis- 
turber’s plumage  with  beak  and  claw, 
occasionally  pausing  during  the  opera- 
tion to  survey  his  work  out  of  a half 
open  eye,  “jack,”  the  while,  winking  at 


IN  TREES  IN  THE  GARDEN. 
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his  mates  below  with  the  air  of : “It's 
all  right;  it  pleases  the  old  duffer.” 

Bam  owls,  also,  I have  domesticated, 
and  have  found  them  very  amusing  pets. 
My  first  I got  from  a barn  where  for 
several  years  a pair  had  nested  in  an  old 
pigeon  cote.  Jeff,  we  called  him,  and 
a funny  looking  object  he  was  when  his 
education  began. 

From  a little  ball  of  fluff,  with  an 
impish  face  at  one  extremity  and  a pair 
of  remarkably  sharp  claws  at  the  other, 
he  developed  into  a very  fine  bird.  He 


He  would  then  begin  to  roll  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  like  a conjurer  waving 
his  hands  to  fascinate  his  audience, 
when,  hey ! presto ! and  the  tail  was  no 
longer  there.  Then  he  would  draw  him- 
self up,  make  another  fiendish  face  and 
he  was  ready  for  another  mouse.  I 
have  seen  him  swallow  three  in  succes- 
sion, and  have  no  doubt  that  had  he 
been  offered  a fourth  he  would  have 
been  equal  to  the  occasion. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  have  never  witnessed  the  feat,  he 


TAWXY  PETS. 


would  fly  down  in  broad  daylight  from 
his  cage  and  catch  a live  mouse,  and 
back  again  to  make  a meal  of  it.  Hav- 
ing seized  the  mouse  by  the  head, 
crushed  the  skull  with  a couple  of 
quick  crunches,  he  would  allow  it  to 
hang  perpendicular ; when,  two  delib- 
erate gulps,  followed  by  a fearful  grim- 
ace, and  the  mouse  was  three-quarters 
way  down.  At  this  point  in  the  proceed- 
ing he  appeared  to  gather  all  his  strength 
for  a final  effort ; another  gulp,  and 
nothing  was  left  but  the  end  of  the  tail 
protruding  from  one  side  of  the  beak. 


would  think  nothing  of  devouring  a 
sparrow,  feathers  and  all. 

Of  course,  most  of  my  readers  will 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  feathers  or  fur, 
and  bones,  are  a necessary  part  of  the 
diet  of  birds  of  prey,  especially  owls. 
On  my  last  visit  to  a barn  owl’s  nest  I 
found  laid  by  for  future  consumption 
three  full  grown  field  mice  and  a young 
rat.  In  the  nest  of  the  tawny  owl,  on  the 
other  hand,  I have  found  remains  for 
the  most  part  of  birds,  such  as  thrushes 
and  chaffinches,  though  this  species  is- 
capable  of  coping  with  a good  sized  rat* 
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But  of  all  the  owls  I have  at  different 
times  possessed,  none,  not  even  Darby, 
rivaled  a pair  of  horned,  or  long  eared, 
owls,  which  no  visitor  to  my  collection 
ever  cast  eyes  on  without  being  filled 
with  the  desire  of  possessing  them.  One 
I took  from  an  old  sparrow-hawk’s  nest 
in  a Scotch  fir ; the  other  was  procured 
for  me  when  scarcely  three  days  old, 
and  was  brought  up  in  company  with 
a pair  of  young  kestrels.  As  soon  as 
they  were  able  to  use  their  wings  I 
transferred  them  from  the  nursery  to  an 
outdoor  aviary,  where  they  speedily 
made  themselves  at  home. 

Whenever  I entered  the  cage  these  two 
would  fly  to  my  shoulder,  or  even  upon 
my  head,  and  sturdily  resist  all  attempts 
to  shake  them  off.  I used  frequently  to 


take  them  out  to  chase  a mouse  in  the 
open,  and  even  allowed  them  to 
spend  part  *of  the  day  in  the 
trees  in  the  garden,  taking  pre- 
caution, however,  to  let  them  out 
tefore,  not  after  breakfast,  so  that  when- 
ever I appeared  on  the  scene  and  called 
they  were  sure  to  answer  me,  an<J  would 
often  fly  right  down  in  anticipation  of  a 
meal. 

One  day,  owing  to  a mistake  of  the 
boy  left  in  charge,  they  were  at  large 
all  day  and  night.  As  I had  anticipated, 
during  the  night  time,  finding  no  one  to 
feed  them,  they  foraged  for  themselves, 
presumably  with  considerable  success, 
for  the  next  day,  when  I called  for  them 
i received  no  answer,  and  I never  saw 
them  again. 


Lux  In  Tenebris 

By  J.  A.  H. 

Beyond  the  beaming  star  of  Christmas  joy, 

O’ershadowing  all  the  radiant  Christmas  sky, 

I saw  the  awful  shadow  of  the  cross 
Far-flung  in  cloud  of  looming  majesty; 

Full  to  the  earth  my  soul  I,  suppliant,  bowed, 

Praying  as  one  may  pray  in  bitter  loss: 

“Dear  Lord,  I cannot  see  the  Christmas  star, 

Only  the  cross,  dear  Lord,  the  cross.” 

I looked  to  see  the  angel  choirs  at  night, 

From  Bethlehem’s  hills  send  forth  their  songs  of  praise; 
Uprose  the  shadow  of  a sterner  mount 

And  Calvary  stands  revealed  before  my  gaze; 

The  sweet  angelic  hymn  I cannot  hear ; 

Dark  waves  of  fear  my  troubled  spirit  cross : 

“Dear  Lord,  I cannot  see  the  seraph  band, 

Only  the  cross,  dear  Lord,  the  cross.” 

And,  lo!  upon  my  troubled  soul  there  steals 
The  glory  of  a light  unseen  before, 

The  brightness  of  the  cross  now  full  revealed, 

The  splendor  of  salvation  evermore ; 

In  that  fair  light  each  truth  as  truth  is  known, 

The  gold  of  life  is  parted  from  the  dross : 

“Dear  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  Christmas  star, 

But  more  we  thank  Thee  for  the  cross.” 
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Palestrina  and  Her  Boy  Martyr 

By  MONICA  MARY  GARDNER 


aNCIENT  Praeneste!  What 
visions  of  a long  departed 
glory  gaze  out  from  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  Palestrina 
whose  old  world  charm  is  now  her  sole 
remaining  glory.  The  great  shades  of 
Cicero,  of  the  younger  Marius  who  here 
despaired  and  died,  of  Sylla,  Adrian, 
and  the  wise  Marcus  Aurelius  silently 
tread  her  pavements.  Ghostly  forms  of 
white-robed  heathen  priests,  of  pagan 
sorcerers,  haunt  the  ruins  of  the  colos- 
sal temple  upon  which  Palestrina  is 
built.  St.  Peter  is  beside  us,  preaching 
his  crucified  Master  in  one  of  the  chief 
strongholds  of  superstition  and  of  pa- 
ganism known  to  the  ancient  world,  in 
the  ‘mountain  town  where  each  summer 
fashionable  crowds  came  from  Rome  to 
spread  the  corruption,  the  pleasures,  the 
crime  of  the  imperial  city.  And  follow- 
ing the  voice  of  the  Apostle  some  two 
hundred  years  later,  following  it  even 
unto  torture  and  to  death,  we  have  the 
stripling  Agapitus,  strangely  enough 
the  only  Christian  figure  except  St. 
Peter’s  that  stands  out  from  the  canvas 
of  idolatrous  Praeneste  where  it  is  con- 
jectured that  numbers  must  have  laid 
down  their  lives  for  Christ — the  fair 
face  of  the  fifteen-year-old  boy  who  de- 
fied his  judges  with  the  boldness,  the 
proud  intrepidity  of  his  patrician  race. 
It  is  the  thought  of  Agapitus  that  bears 
us  company  through  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  town  that  clings  fondly  to  the 
.memory  of  her  patron  saint.  And  yet 
echoing  amidst  the  picturesque  re- 
mains of  a fallen  greatness  we  may 
catch  the  music  of  centuries  far  other 
than  those  of  the  youthful  martyr: — 
the  solemn  cadence  of  Dante  Alighieri 
who  sang  the  cruel  fate  of  Palestrina  in 
the  poem  to  which  both  Heaven  and 
earth  had  set  their  hand : the  mournful 


and  stately  majesty  of  the  “Stabat 
Mater/'  whose  poet’s  life  was  inter- 
woven in  such  tragic  wise  with  the 
Campagna  city : the  sweet  incense- 

laden harmonies  of  Pier  Luigi  da  Pal- 
estrina, that  great  master  of  sacred  song. 

Such  are  the  ghosts  in  ancient, 
squalid,  fascinating  Palestrina. 

Like  .the  other  Roman  castled  towns, 
Palestrina  climbs  her  hill  island  wise  in 
the  midst  of  the  Campagna.  Standing 
on  her  terraces,  we  gaze  out  as  though 
to  sea ; yet  it  is  no  sea  but  the  plain  of 
Eternal  Rome  that  lies  below  us.  High 
above  the  town  towers  the  Monte  di 
San  Pietro,  gratefully  recalling  the 
Apostle's  preaching ; and  as  we  rest 
a while  there,  we  ask  ourselves:  What 
is  that  small  white  city  surrounded  by 
green  pastures  lying  yonder  across  the 
plains?  Of  a sudden  there  gleams  out 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  and  we  know 
that  our  faces  are  turned  towards  St. 
Peter’s  Rome. 

Are  we  indeed  but  twenty  miles  or  so 
from  the  capital  of  Christendom?  Pal- 
estrina is  a network  of  houses  with  close 
touching  roofs.  The  streets,  if  so  they 
may  be  termed,  are  stairways,  paved 
with  cobbles ; and  here  and  there  they 
forget  that  they  are  streets  at  all  and 
become  like  nothing  so  much  as  the 
dry  stone-strewn  beds  of  a steep  water- 
course. Cocks  and  hens,  toddling 
babies,  the  inevitable  Italian  donkey 
and  a pig  or  two  contentedly  snoring  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  share  peaceful 
possession  of  Palestrina.  Hard  worked 
women  old  before  their  time  pass  by, 
carrying  on  their  heads  the  heavy  cop- 
per water  jars  of  the  countryside.  This 
is  Praeneste.  Here  on  these  terraces 
upon  which  the  town  is  built  rose  the 
mighty  temple  of  the  goddess  Fortune 
renowned  throughout  all  heathendom* 
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whose  cult  dates  with  the  foundation  of 
Praeneste  and  therefore  with  the  birth 
of  Rome  herself.  Here  lie  its  great  re- 
mains amidst  the  streets,  beneath  the 
houses.  Here  from  the  summit  of  the 
hill  town  flashed  out  the  beacon  of  the 
temple’s  lantern  to  the  wayfarer  on  the 
Mediterranean  that  bounds  our  vision. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  our  pilgrim- 
age is  to  begin  and  end  with  Agapitus ; 
and  turning  for  the  nonce  from  the 
temple,  we  will  wend  our  way  to  the 
cathedral,  pausing  ere  crossing  its 
threshold  to  admire  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury tower,  the  only  salient  spot  in  an 
unattractive  exterior. 

The  hand  of  the  vandal  has  been  over 
busy  here.  Repeated  restorations,  still 
indeed  in  progress,  have  robbed  the 
church  of  any  signs  of  its  former  beauty. 
But  let  us  tarry  a while  in  the  long, 
bamlike  building,  and  musing  upon  its 
glorious  associations,  we  shall  no  more 
remember  the  cold  white  bareness  of  the 
nave,  the  tawdry  modern  paintings  rep- 
resenting the  life  of  St.  Agapitus  that 
disfigure  the  apse.  Because  it  is  old 
with  the  history  of  ancient  Praeneste. 
It  is  hallowed  with  the  memory  of  the 
saint  whose  name  it  bears.  It  rose  in 
the  sixth  century  of  Eternal  Rome  and 
within  its  walls — for  it  was  then  the  civil 
basilica — stood  the  boy  Agapitus  and 
refused  to  be  judged. 

“Thou  shalt  be  punished  by  most 
cruel  tortures,”  was  the  judge’s  reply  to 
the  saint’s  bold  confession  of  Christ ; 
“but  where  are  the  riches  thou  hast 
brought  from  Rome  after  having  sold 
thy  patrimony?” 

“My  riches,”  answered  Agapitus  in 
the  spirit  of  St.  Lawrence  whose  dying 
words  had  probably  become  a tradition 
in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church,  “my 
riches  are  garnered  in  the  treasury  of 
my  Christ  where  thieves  cannot  draw 
nigh.” 

“I  will  take  pity  on  thy  tender  age,” 
the  tempter  answered,  moved  probably 
by  a mingled  cupidity  and  compassion, 


“for  I marvel  how  a youth  of  but  fifteen 
years  feareth  not  to  die  the  terrible  death 
of  the  Christian.  Make  then  thy  choice. 
Show  us  the  treasure  hidden  in  thy 
house  and  go  in  peace,  or  sacrifice  to 
the  immortal  gods.” 

Again  Agapitus  declared  that  his 
riches  were  “placed  forever  in  the  treas- 
ury of  Christ.”  From  the  basilica  he 
was  dragged  to  the  neighboring  temple 
of  Jupiter  and  there  he  refused  to  sac-  ' 
rifice.  After  having  been  scourged 
with  thongs  and  then  put  to  still  more 
cruel  torments,  he  was  led  beyond  the 
city  to  death  and  to  his  first  grave  out- 
side the  walls  of  which  more  later.* 
After  the  peace  of  the  Church,  when  the 
fury  of  the  Saracens  was  laying  waste 
the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  in  the  Cam- 
pagria,  the  remains  of  the  saint  were 
saved  from  profanation  and  borne  to 
their  present  shrine  in  the  basilica  that 
witnessed  part  of  his  passion.  Around 
the  walls  of  the  cathedral  run  in  the 
great  mother-tongue  of  the  Catholic 
Church  words  of  solemn  hope  that  we 
may  term  the  youthful  martyr’s  epitaph : 
“Non  moriar  sed  vivam  et  narrabo 
opera  Dei.”  “Transivi  per  ignem  et 
aquam  et  eduxisti  me  in  refrigerium.” 

We  cast  a thought  ere  we  leave  the 
sacred  building  to  another  saint  honored 
by  Palestrina,  the  soldier  who,  standing 
by  the  judge  and  beholding  the  courage 
of  the  Christian  boy,  gave  himself  to 
Christ  and  martyrdom.  But  once  out- 
side the  cathedral,  it  is  the  turn  of 
heathen  Praeneste. 

Four  Corinthian  pillars,  beautiful  and 
forlorn,  guard  the  entrance  to  the  chief 
remains  now  left  of  Fortune’s  temple. 
Great  broken  walls,  fragments  of  mar- 
ble, lie  desolate  beneath  the  deep  blue 
Roman  skv.  They  are  in  the  enclosure 
of  the  seminary;  and  by  one  of  those 
delightful  touches  of  harmonious  in- 
congruity, if  we  may  be  permitted  the 
seeming  contradiction,  which  are  so 

* Paul  Allard.  “Dernieres  Persecutions 
du  Troisieme  Siecle.” 
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frequently  met  with  in  Rome  and  her 
Campagna  cities,  a modern  soutane  and 
biretta  flit  down  the  upper  gallery  above 
the  ruin  rudely  to  dispel  bur  visions  of 
past  times.  From  a species  of  cellar 
filled  with  wine  casks  where  the  decree 
of  the  oracle  was  given  forth  to  its  ex- 
pectant votaries  we  pass  to  the  cave  of 
the  oracle  itself,  not  by  the  underground 
passage  that  connected  the  two  of  yore 
but  in  more  prosaic  fashion — if  any- 
thing may  be  termed  prosaic  in  Pales- 
trina— through  streets  drowsy  not  only 
with  the  sleep  of  ages  but  also  with  the 
heat  of  an  April  Italian  sun. 

We  are  now  in  the  heart  of  the  shrine 
second  in  fame  only  to  that  of  Delphis, 
written  of  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero 
and  Tully.  Through  the  water  which 
covers  the  pavement  of  the  cavern  peer 
slabs  of  mosaics,  fresh  and  glowing  as 
though  the  weight  of  centuries  had  not 
idled  over  them, — delicate  fishes  and 
the  great  lighthouse  of  Fortune’s  tem- 
ple. And  of  a sudden  into  the  gloomy 
den  hau.ited  by  the  dark  demons  of 
pagan  mysteries,  is  borne  the  triumph- 
ant clash  of  the  bells  of  Sant’  Agapito, 
ringing  out  the  noonday  Angelus  or 
rather  the  glad  “Regina  Coeli”  for  the 
Paschal  candle  has  just  been  lit.  This 
summons  may  not  be  disobeyed ; and 
leaving  the  temple  we  return  to  St 
Agapitus  and  to  the  light  of  the  Easter- 
tide day. 

The  church  of  San  Francesco  is  the 
next  halting  place  in  our  wanderings 
with  St.  Agapitus.  Fair  indeed  is  its 
setting.  Below  the  high  plateau  of  the 
convent  stretches  the  glory  of  the  Cam- 
pagna, and  following  the  sweet  custom 
often  found  in  Italy,  picturesque  weath- 
er-beaten Stations  of  the  Cross  are 
grouped  outside  the  Church.  But  the 
interior  of  the  building  has  been  cruelly 
restored;  and  the  only  object  of  inter- 
est is  that  for  which  we  have  come, 
namely,  the  fifteenth  century  triptych 
on  one  of  the  wings  of  which  stands 
among  other  saints  St.  Agapitus,  toga 


clad,  with  the  martyr’s  palm  and  gospel 
in  his  hand,  as  he  watches  the  Madonna 
and  her  Child. 

We  may  next  turn  into  the  Villa  Bar- 
berini,  dear  alike  to  the  heart  of  the  an- 
tiquarian and  to  him  who  has  fallen 
beneath  the  magic  spell  wrought  by  the 
old  world  gardens  of  Rome.  Around 
the  garden  and  in  the  entrance  thereto 
are  ranged  fragments  of  statuary  un- 
earthed in  Palestrina,  that  treasure 
trove  of  the  archaeologist.  We  pause 
to  note  a portable  pagan  altar  with  its 
beautiful  carvings.  Was  it  perchance 
on  that  very  altar  or  on  its  counterpart 
that  St.  Agapitus  refused  to  sacrifice? 
In  the  garden  one  might  linger  long. 
Here  we  are  at  one  touch  transported 
into  a silence  deep  with  dreams.  Below 
us  is  once  more  the  Campagna  from 
which  in  island  Palestrina  it  were  diffi- 
cult to  escape.  Gazing  down  from  the 
parapet,  we  are  reminded  that  outside 
the  present  gates  St.  Agapitus  fell  be- 
neath the  headman’s  sword  and  that 
somewhere  in  that  fertile,  smiling  plain 
his  remains  were  committed  to  a secret 
grave.  We  will  then  leave  the  garden 
and  the  city  behind  us  to  follow  his  foot- 
steps to  the  end. 

At  no  great  distance  from  Palestrina, 
among  fields  and  meadows  of  more  rural 
aspect  than  might  have  been  expected 
in  such  surroundings,  framed  though 
they  be  by  distant  mountains,  stands  a 
tiny  chapel, — “Santa  Maria  del  Rifugio.” 
The  wayfarer  might  chance  to  pass  it  by 
without  heeding  what  appears  to  be  a 
modest  roadside  shrine ; but  it  bears  the 
inscription  that  here  St.  Agapitus  laid 
down  his  life  for  Christ.  The  amphi- 
theatre where  he  was  exposed  in  vain 
and  where  the  wild  lions  crouched  at 
his  feet,  was  hard  by;  and  thence  he 
was  led  to  be  beheaded  on  the  site 
where,  at  the  meeting  of  two  ways,  the 
chapel  stands.  Here,  then,  the  martyr 
boy  looked  for  the  last  time  on  all  that 
he  loved  upon  this  earth  before  parting 
with  it  forever  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 
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Behind  and  above  him  lay  Praeneste.  basilica  through  quiet  vineyards  and 

Where  the  modern  pilgrim  gazes  upon  orchards  by  a handsome  peasant  lad 

the  steep,  straggling  town,  sweeping  whose  dark  Roman  face  brings  vividly 

up  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  martyr  before  us  the  picture  of  the  young  Saint 

saw  the  mighty  temple  rising  in  ter-  Agapitus,  himself  child  of  the  same 

races  upon  the  mountain,  flashing  white  proud  race.  It  is  possible  that  before 

and  dazzling  to  the  August  sun  beneath  long  the  excavations  of  the  basilica  will 

which  he  died.  Desolate  volcanic  cliffs  be  unearthed.  At  present  all  that  is 

look  down  gloomily  upon  us  and  him.  left  of  the  martyr's  earliest  tomb  and  of 

From  this  spot  his  mangled  body  was  the  Christian  cemetery  that  sprang  up 

carried  to  its  hiding-place  among  the  around  it,  is  a scanty  remnant  of  the 

meadows  there  to  rest  for  six  hundred  apse  lying  peacefully  among  the  or- 

years.  He  was  laid,  as  his  Acts  espe-  chards.  But  could  his  later  church  ever 

daily  record,  in  a “new  sarcophagus.”  have  been  fairer  than  that  where  they 

This  fact  is  of  special  interest  as  who  loved  him  first  chose  to  lay  him? 

showing  that  instead  of  a coffin  orna-  No  rude  or  discordant  sounds  break 

mented  with  pagan  figures  of  a non-  the  profound  silence  of  this  lonely 

idolatrous  nature  such  as  was  often  shrine  hidden  among  the  fields.  Its 

used  in  the  burial  of  the  early  Christians,  only  dome  is  the  pure  blue  of  the  Ro- 

that  of  our  saint  was  probably  devoted  man  skies  whose  transcendent  beauty 

to  exclusively  Christian  themes.  That  must  haunt  forever  those  who  have 

exquisite  symbolism  with  which  the  in-  dwelt  beneath  them : its  walls  the  far 

fant  Church  delighted  to  console  the  last  distant  mountains,  eternal  witnesses  of 

earthly  resting-place  of  her  children,  the  glory  and  the  fall  of  Rome.  Wild 

will  be  remembered  by  those  who  are  flowers  and  ferns  grow  about  its  stones, 

familiar  with  the  magnificent  collection  breathing  out  their  sweet  devotion  to 

of  Christian  sarcophagi  in  the  Lateran  the  youthful  patron  of  Palestrina.  His 

museum  ; how  the  bas-reliefs  thereon  has  been  the  fortune  of  those  local  saints 

depicted  speak  in  enduring  marble  lan-  so  often  met  by  the  waysides  of  Catholic 

guage  of  Divine  mercy  and  of  Christian  Italy  who  are  forgotten  or  unknown  of 

hope,  in  the  favorite  forms  of  Jonas,  by  the  world  but  whose  names  are  the 

the  deliverance  of  the  three  children  dearest  treasure,  the  living  guardian,  in 

from  the  fiery  furnace,  the  raising  of  many  cases  the  only  claim  to  fame  of  the 

Lazarus,  and  above  all  in  the  oft-  town,  the  hamlet,  with  whose  history 

repeated  and  much  loved  figure  of  the  their  lives  are  bound.  In  this  country 

Catacombs,  the  Good  Shepherd.  In  St.  Agapitus  is  nothing  more  than  one 

one  of  these  noble  Christian  monuments  among  a long  list  of  stranger  martyrs. 

St.  Agapitus  was  therefore  laid.  In  his  own  Praeneste  his  memory  is 

Through  the  silence  of  the  afternoon,  green.  Over  faithful  Palestrina  he  still 
we  are  guided  to  the  ruin  of  his  first  keeps  watch  and  ward. 


The  Babbler  and  Others 


By  AUGUSTINE  GALLAGHER 


HE  chance  meeting  of  four  wo- 
men incites  this  babble: 

Ella — “How  perfectly  lovely 
your  new  gown  is,  Sarah !” 
Lilian — “Isn’t  it  just  too  sweet  for 
anything!” 

Anne — “Oh,  I think  it’s  just  too  cun- 
ningly beautiful — ” 

Sarah,  feigning  surprise — “This  old 
thing?  Why,  I’ve  had  it  for  ages.” 
Quartette — “Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh, 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha.” 

That  they  are  pedestrians,  and  may  be 
heard  in  the  next  square  matters  not  to 
them.  Their  minds  are  trained  on  rai- 
ment and  gush.  They  own  the  assured 
positions  in  society  that  money  buys  and 
are  boisterously,  unconventionally  un- 
afraid. And  having  thus  had  their  say, 
they  pass  their  ways,  Sarah  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  babbling  trio  in  another,  where- 
upon this  talk  takes  place: 

Ella — “The  very  idea ! As  though 
any  one  with  half  an  eye  wouldn’t  know 
that  old  rag  done  over  in  that  perfectly 
horrid  fashion.” 

Lilian — “Isn’t  it  just  too  awfully  out- 
landish and  silly  for  anything — to  think 
that  anybody — ” 

Anne — “So  do  I ! Why,  it’s  just  too 
awfully—” 

Ella — “And  did  you  notice  the  old — ” 
Lilian — “I  should  say  we  did — the  last 
year’s  pi — ” 

Anne — “And  the  horrid  old  rib — ” 
Ella — “Oh,  but  wasn’t  she  the  horrid 
fright?” 

Lilian — “I  should  say  so — the  bold 
thing — ” 

Anne — “That’s  what  I say — but  isn’t 
it  just  too  jolly  for  anything,  being  such 
a silly — such  a perfect  goose — ” 

Trio — “Ha,  ha,  ha-a-a-a-ha;  ha, 
ha,  ha!” 


Sarah  hears  the  laughter.  Sarah’s 
dear  friends,  Ella,  Lilian  and  Anne  are 
aware  that  Sarah  is  within  ear  shot — 
aware  that  Sarah  is  up  in  feminine  di- 
plomacy and  will  understand  it. 

Mentally  Sarah  says:  “The  deceitful 
wretches ! I know  it’s  about  the  ribbon 
and  plume  on  my  hat,  and  this  lace  I 
had  over  from  my  last  year’s  walking 
gown.  The  jealous  apes — they’re  only 
sorry  that  they  haven’t  as  good  as 
mine — that’s  what  they  are — and  I hate 
them — bah !” 

* * * 


Two  business  men  in  converse  say 
these  things : 

Maker  — “How’s  Arnold  getting 
along — do  you  happen  to  know?” 
Jobber  — “Yes,  I know  something 
about  him,  but  I think,  considering  the 
circumstances,  I’d  rather  not  say  any- 
thing.” 

Maker — “Well,  I’ve  had  my  suspi- 
cions regarding  him  as  a credit  risk.  Of 
course  I don’t  ask  you  to  expose  your 
customer — you  might  have  to  protect 
yourself  suddenly  some  day,  and,  of 
course,  inside  knowledge  is  power.  I’ll 
remember  the  hint,  however,  and  when 
he  comes  after  a line  of  credit  from  us, 
I'll  let  him  down  the  easy  way — ” 
Jobber — “Don’t  misunderstand  me.  I 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  Arnold  is — ” 
Maker — “Not  another  word.  I un- 
derstand. He  wants  to  push  his  credit 
and  take  on  goods  from  first  hands.  I 
understand.  Better  learn  to  keep  good 
the  credit  he  has.” 

Maker  goes  about  his  business,  leav- 
ing Jobber  to  soliloquise  within  the 
privacy  of  his  own  office:  “So  Arnold 
is  trying  to  pass  up  the  wholesaler  and 
buy  direct  from  the  maker,  eh?  Well, 
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I fancy  I drove  that  nail  home  into  his 
credit  coffin.  Of  course,  I said  nothing 
against  the  man — I wouldn't  do  that 
about  any  of  our  customers,  especially  a 
discounter  like  Arnold.  No,  indeed,  I 
wouldn't  say  ill  of  him ; not  at  all.” 

Maker,  in  confidence  to  his  credit 
man — “Turn  Arnold  down  the  easiest 
way  possible.  He's  into  Jobber  to  the 
extent  that  Jobber  daren't  squeal  on 
him,  and  having  got  the  limit  there  he 
wants  to  hang  us  up  for  a line.  But 
we  re  too  old  for  that.  Turn  him  down." 

Mr.  Arnold  owes  neither  Jobber  nor 
Maker  a penny — never  has  owed  either 
beyond  the  earliest  stipulated  day  of 
payment,  yet  out  of  avarice  he  is  made 
the  victim  of  that  vilest  of  detractors, 
the  insinuator — that  cowardly,  miserable 
speciman  of  mortality  that  never 
knows — nor  ever  dreams  of  the  grandest 
luxury  in  life — Integrity. 

v 

A lady  caller  has  but  a moment  to 
stay.  She  is  on  her  way  to  church  and 
has  dropped  in  merely  to  inquire  about 
the  state  of  her  neighbor’s  health — that 
is,  the  lady  says  she  is  pressed  for  time, 
and  that  she  has  called  solely  with  the 
object  stated.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
lady  has  timed  her  visit  so  that  she  will 
have  more  than  half  an  hour  at  her  dis- 
posal. She  does  not  mean,  when  she 
says  so,  that  she  has' only  a moment  to 
stay.  She  makes  that  utterance  from 
force  of  habit,  and  in  apology  for  com- 
ing at  all.  Her  neighbor’s  health  con- 
cerns her  not  at  all,  a fact  mutually  un- 
derstood. But,  since  the  caller  is  a 
habitual  babbler,  any  excuse,  just  so  it 
fills  a space  in  the  prefatory  gossip,  is 
made  to  serve  her  purpose.  She  came 
to  say : 

"Oh,  I just  happen  to  think  of  it ! Did 
you  hear  about  the  Long-Wait 
wedding?" 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  John 
Long  and  Miranda  Wait  are  married?" 
cries  the  sick  neighbor  sitting  up  and 


S3 

taking  a well  woman's  part  in  the 
dialogue. 

"Mercy,  no ! For  goodness  sake  don't 
ever  say  I said  any  such  thing,  for  I am 
very  particular  what  I say — so  anxious 
to  always  have  everything  exactly  right, 
you  know — I really  do  think  it's  just  ter- 
rible to  tell  things  differently  from  the 
way  they  happen,  don't  you  ? I do ; and 
I can’t  bear  to  hear  any  one — " 

"When  did  you  say  they  were  mar- 
ried?" the  sick  woman  breaks  in;  she 
will  wait  no  longer. 

"As  I was  just  going  to  say,"  resumes 
the  visitor,  "I  think  it's  just  too  mean 
for  anything  to  circulate  stories  unless 
one  knows  all  about  them — for  my  part 
I hardly  ever  talk  about  other  people's 
affairs  unless  it’s  to  some  friend  I can 
trust — you  know  just  how  that  is — you 
know  I hardly  ever  talk  to  any  one  but 
you — and  I am  sure  I could  tell  you 
anything  and  it  would  be  just  as  safe 
as  if  I'd  never  said  a word  about  it — 
I’m  just — " 

"Who  brought  the  news?"  the  sick 
woman  manages  to  interject. 

"That’s  it — I'm  just  going  to  find  out 
for  my  own  satisfaction  the  truth  about 
it,  and  until  I know  all  about  it,  I don't 
mean  to  put  myself  in  a position  that  any 
person  can  say  I ever  said  anything. 
I’m  sure  I can’t  think  what  Miranda 
could  wear  to  get  married  in — maybe 
she’s  had  a new  gown  made  on  the 
quiet — well,  she’ll  surely  have  to  have 
a new  hat — that  old  fall  thing  would 
never  do  for  a bride — but  it’s  none  of 
,my  business  and,  for  one,  I don't 
care— I—" 

"Who  married  them?"  The  sick  wo- 
man is  nervously  impatient  now. 

"Dear  me!  Are  they  really  married, 
then,"  gasps  the  startled  visitor.  "Why 
didn’t  you  say  so  at  once?" 

"I  didn’t  say  so;  I understood  you  to 
say  so,"  says  the  sick  woman,  falling 
back  onto  the  cushions  in  languid  dis- 
appointment. 
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The  visitor:  “Oh,  mercy  no,  I didn’t 
say  they  were  married — how  could  I 
when  all  I heard  was  that  they  were  pub- 
lished at  the  early  Mass  to-day.  Indeed 
I don’t  know  a thing  about  it — and  that’s 
why  I mean  to  say  nothing  until  I know 
just  all  about  it — you  know  that’s  always 
my  way.  I’m  sorry  I have  to  run  away, 
but  it’s  time  for  the  next  Mass  and  I 
think  it’s  just  horrid  to  be  late,  don’t 
you  ? I hope  you  will  soon  be  out  again. 
Yes,  I’ll  come  in  often.  Maybe  I’ll  have 
time  to  stop  as  I go  home.’’  And  hav- 
ing said  nothing,  in  her  way  of  measur- 
ing her  words,  the  babbler  departs. 

The  sick  woman  sends  for  the  doctor 
and  collapses.  + + + 

Two  aged  men  are  “killing  time’’  with 
words.  One  is  a confirmed  loafer,  the 
other  works  between  whiles  of  gossip- 
monging.  They  are  old  enough  to  have 
learned  to  give  good  example;  if  not 
otherwise,  at  least  by  the  use  of  their 
tongues. 

Says  Seldom  Toil:  “Do  you  reckon 
that  chastity  is  a virtue?’’ 

Replies  Never  Work : “I  don’t  just 
exactly  know  what  to  think  about  it.’’ 
After  resting  a while  Seldom  Toil  pur- 
sues the  query : “St.  Paul  says  it  is.’’ 
“Yes,  I know  he  does,”  asserts  Never 
Work,  “but  how  does  he  know  ? I think 
St.  Paul  is  one  of  those  old  religious 
fellows  that  don’t  have  any  particular 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  What  do 
you  think  about  it?” 

Seldom  Toil : “I  guess  you’re  right 
about  it.” 

Then  they  fall  upon  the  doings  and 


the  reputations  of  their  neighbors  with  a 
want  of  charity  and  common  sense  in 
keeping  with  their  indolent  infamy 
quoted.  * * * 

Have  you  thought  on  the  ill  accom- 
plishments of  the  babbler — of  the  woe- 
ful diversion  of  time  from  useful  pur- 
suits ; of  the  damaging — too  often  wil- 
fully false — evidence  voiced  against  his 
or  her  neighbor  by  the  tattler;  of  the 
words,  words  and  words  vomited  forth 
in  conglomerated,  hyphenated  frenzy  by 
that  nasty  nuisance,  the  giggling  gos- 
sip; of  the  possible  sum  of  injury  to 
mankind  by  habituals  of  the  magpie 
vocal  register ; of  the  crimes  committed 
by  the  careless,  the  indolent,  the  reck- 
less and  vicious  classes  who  employ  the 
gift  of  speech  and  the  endowment  of 
understanding  to  no  good  purpose? 

Have  you  thought  that  perhaps  the 
modern  babbler  is  more  nearly  master 
or  mistress  of  individual  infamy  and  woe 
than  at  any  former  period  since  the  days 
of  Babylon  ? That  the  talk  terror  more 
nearly  approaches  a condition  of  social 
epidemic  and  business  peril  than  ever 
heretofore  ? 

The  latitudinous  wanderings  of  vocab- 
ularies and  their  wedding  through  lin- 
guistic intercourse;  the  shortening  of 
flights  and  periods  of  transit,  and  the 
consequent  accessibility  of  scandal  marts 
to  scandal  mongers;  the  usurpation  of 
license  in  the  name  of  liberty — many 
thoughtful  persons  hold — sinks  the  scale 
of  human  folly  to  the  lowest  depth  of 
record,  hoists  the  scale  of  tongue-tied 
wisdom  high  in  air. 
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A Day  at  St.  Scholastica’s 

A Training  School  for 

Catechists — An  Ideal  Sketch  Based  Upon  Facts 

By  AN  EXSCHOLASTIC 


HHE  snow  was  falling  in  heavy 
flakes,  whitening  momentarily 
the  dull  surface  of  the  broad 
river,  and  anon  disappearing 
in  its  tawny  depths.  The  streets  on 
either  side  of  St.  Scholastica’s  sloped 
steeply  down  to  the  water’s  edge; — 
thronged  with  the  children  of  the  poor; 
little  denizens  of  a great  town,  their 
pinched  faces  prematurely  eager  and 
alert  with  the  keenness  and  quickness 
that  only  children  of  the  poor,  in  a great 
city  can  display.  The  neighborhood 
was  one  that  had  known  better  days ; — 
“an  excellent  locality  for  a Settlement 
House.”  St.  Scholastica’s  itself  rose 
square  and  grey ; a large  stone  building, 
having  once  been  a country-seat  of  con- 
siderable beauty  and  value,  in  the  days 
when  the  river  was  fringed  by  green 
lawns  running  down  to  the  rocks  at  its 
edge.  Innocent  of  the  huge,  unsightly 
cnimneys,  gas  retorts,  brick  yards,  docks 
and  wharfs  which  now  lined  its  banks 
and  lifted  their  unshapely  masses  against 
the  leaden  sky,  rendering  it  duller  and 
greyer  with  the  grime  of  their  outpoured 
smoke.  In  the  old  days,  long  past,  St. 
Scholastica’s  had  borne  the  name  of 
“Archbrook, ” from  the  partly  subter- 
ranean brook  running  through  its  lawn 
and  arched  over,  on  the  river  front,  to 
form  the  entrance  to  a boathouse ; 
while  in  the  meadows  toward  the  city, 
it  had  emerged  above  ground  and  wid- 
ened into  a miniature  lake.  Almost 
all  these  features  were  now  obliterated, 
but  the  boathouse  and  a portion  of  the 
kwn  still  remained  as  an  outlook  for  the 
dwellers  at  St.  Scholastica’s,  gathered 


together  to  study  the  condition  of  life 
in  a great  city,  and  to  learn,  as  well,  the 
means  of  toiling  efficiently  for  God  and 
His  Church  amid  the  seething  waves  of 
a humanity  existing  in  such  conditions. 

The  lamps  had  been  lighted  in  the 
“Red  Room”  and  the  curtains  drawn, 
for  the  gathering  gloom  had  been  deep- 
ened by  the  heavy  snowfall  and  night 
was  closing  in.  A group  of  twelve  were 
gathered  around  the  table,  intent  on 
their  work.  The  room  itself  bore  an  air 
of  blended  luxury  and  simplicity.  The 
deeply  tinted  walls,  the  heavy  crimson 
curtains,  several  paintings  in  quaint 
frames,  and  a few  pieces  of  solid  mahog- 
any which  completed  its  equipment ; — 
all  these  were  a heritage  of  the  past, 
given  to  the  work,  with  the  house,  and 
lending  something  of  an  old-time  charm 
to  the  new  modes  of  life  now  developing 
within  its  walls.  Those  of  us  who  may 
have  visited  the  Convent  of  the  “Tor’  de’ 
Specchi,”  at  Rome,  and  stood  within  the 
beautiful  palace  of  St.  Frances,  now, 
for  centuries  consecrated,  as  a monas- 
tery, yet  remaining  in  many  ways  un- 
changed, will  have  felt,  more  forcibly, 
this  charm  of  the  incongruous.  In  the 
stately  refectory  the  veiled  Oblate  stands 
with  bowed  head  and  folded  hands  to 
entone  her  Latin  grace,  while  in  quaint 
contrast,  one  beholds  upon  the  frescoed 
walls  beyond  classic  portrayals  of  sybil 
or  nymph,  or  glowing  delineations  of 
historic  Rome ; details  from  the  ever 
present  story  of  Romulus  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city.  A vague  reminis- 
cence of  such  past  memories  returned 
to  us  on  our  first  introduction  to  St. 
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Scholastica’s.  But  harken ! a bell  is 
ringing,  and  the  little  group  around  the 
table  rise  and  reform  for  a class.  There 
is  a rustle  of  papers,  an  opening  and 
closing  of  table  drawers  as  each  student 
seeks  pencil  and  pad,  together  with  her 
“Grammatica  Italiana,”  for  this  is  the 
Italian  evening  and  “Prof.  Cesare  dei 
Sanctis”  is  expected  shortly.  A whiff 
of  fresh  air  announces  the  arrival  of 
some  “outer”  students,  and  four  or  five 
young  women  enter,  shaking  off  the 
traces  of  freshly  fallen  snow.  In  all,  a 
class  of  about  eighteen  pass  into  the 
library  to  meet  the  Professor.  The 
study  is  a popular  one,  for  the  needs  of 
the  “Italiano”  in  America  appeal 
strongly  to  the  Catholic  Settlement 
worker.  They  are  so  lovable,  and  so 
easily  won,  these  children  of  Italy,  and 
yet  so  soon  led  astray,  so  hopelessly 
lost  to  the  Church,  that  both  the  need 
and  incentive  to  efforts  are  apparent; 
and  now  that  proselytism  is  stretching 
forth  its  eager  fingers  to  draw  the  little 
ones  to  itself  the  endeavors  of  loyal 
Catholics  must  be  redoubled.  A word 
in  Italian  to  the  soft-eyed  mother,  from 
the  visitor  as  she  enters ; a kindly 
“Buon  giorno,  come  stai  ?”  or  a greeting 
to  the  old  “nonna,”  who  is  knitting  in 
the  corner  and  “non  capisce  inglese,” 
how  it  wins  its  way  to  these  impression- 
able hearts!  Some  knowledge  of  Ital- 
ian is  quite  indispensable  also  for  a prac- 
tical working  of  the  Catechetical  and 
English-Italian  classes  for  which  St. 
Scholastica’s  students  are  preparing,  so 
there  is  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
class.  Prof,  dei  Sanctis  is  most  “sim- 
patico,”  also;  a Roman  with  the  true 
Roman  accent,  the  “Lingua  toscana  in 
bocca  romana,”  which  Italians  so  ad- 
mire ; and  moreover  he  is  a “clerical ;” — 
a truly  devout  Catholic.  He  has  no  lack 
cf  work  and  patronage  now,  as  most  of 
his  hours  are  engaged  by  one  of  the 
city’s  best  language  schools,  but  he  has 
never  forgotten  the  helping  hand  ex- 
tended to  him  by  St.  Scholastica’s  in 


the  days  of  his  first  arrival,  friendless 
and  alone,  in  the  great  Western  Metrop- 
olis, and  no  persuasion  will  induce  him 
to  accept  an  increase  of  the  modest  fee 
first  offered  him  for  instruction.  The 
class  has  grown,  and  his  work  with  it; 
but,  “No;  all  that  I do,  it  is  a pleasure, 
Signorine,”  is  the  constant  reply,  and 
so  the  students  feel  that  Signor  dei 
Sanctis  is  a fellow  worker  with  them  in 
the  good  cause — the  Church’s  cause, 
and  God’s, — and  is  laboring  with  them 
for  the  preservation  of  the  faith,  “la 
fede,”  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen 
and  women.  The  “Adventures  of  Pin- 
occhio,”  by  Collodi,  and  a chapter  from 
Silvio  Pelico,  form  their  reading  matter 
for  this  evening.  Then  follows  a little 
conversation,  in  which  the  weather  and 
the  falling  snow  are  discussed,  together 
with  the  probabilities  for  a lengthened 
winter,  the  professor  placing  rapidly 
upon  the  blackboard  before  him,  the 
verb  and  substantive  appropriate  to 
every  form  of  inclement  weather,  from 
the  merest  sprinkle  of  a rainbow  shower 
down  to  Noah’s  own  deluge.  A stroke 
of  the  clock  and  a bell  come  just  in  time 
to  save  them  from  the  latter. 

“You  must  stay  to  dinner,  Professor, 
it  is  snowing,”  comes  from  a chorus  of 
eager  voices.  But  the  Professor  raises 
his  hand  deprecatingly : 

“Ah,  young  ladies,  you  are  so  hos- 
pitable at  St.  Scholastica’s ! But  this 
evening  I must  not  have  the  pleasure. 
It  is  a ’lezione  particolare,’  at  seven 
o’clock.  Another  time,  if  the  young 
ladies  are  so  kind.” 

“Thursday  evening  then,  that  is  the 
Social  Evening  you  know,  and  Father 
Cappello  will  be  here,  and  the  President 
of  the  Dante  Alighieri  Society,  from 
Boston,  is  coming  too ; he  had  scruples, 
for  fear  we  were  too  clerical,  a sort  of 
lay  sisterhood,  I think  he  feared  we 
were,  but  he  was  over-persuaded  and  is 
coming.” 

This  was  from  the  Senior  Resident 
and  the  Professor  bowed  a smiling  as- 
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•sent,  while  with  laughing  remembrance 
of  the  honored  President's  perplexity  on 
their  behalf,  the  “lay  sisterhood"  filed 
in  to  dinner  in  the  Red  Room  and  stood 
in  their  places  for  grace : “The  eyes  of 
all  wait  upon  Thee,  O Lord,”  began  the 
voice  of  the  Senior  Resident,  “And  Thou 
givest  them  their  meat  in  due  season,” 
came  the  response.  Then  was  said  the 
“Bless  us,  O Lord,  and  these  Thy  gifts,” 
of  the  grace,  and  all  seated  themselves 
to  a pleasant,  chatty  meal,  in  which  the 
day’s  work  was  reviewed. 

“Rag  carpets  glorified:” — a scheme 
for  the  employment  of  unskilled  labor, 
was  the  first  topic  introduced.  “What 
do  you  think  of  it?”  asked  the  Senior 
Resident  of  the  student  at  her  right 
hand  “Is  it  feasible?.  It  would  cer- 
tainly seem  so,  the  Charitable  Aid  So- 
ciety has  really  stolen  our  ideas.  They 
employ  poor,  unskilled  women,  just 
those  who  ask  us  so  pathetically  for 
work,  when  there  is  none  to  be  had,  for 
Which  they  are  competent.  They  em- 
ploy these  poor  women  to  cut  and  sew 
the  strips  for  carpet  and  pay  them  forty 
cents  a day,  giving  them  some  bread  and 
tea  at  noon.  The  strips  are  then  sent 
to  the  factory  to  be  woven.  Ladies  can 
bring  their  own  materials,  if  they  wish, 
and  the  results  are  simply  fascinating, 
as  the  heading  of  the  article  I read  you 
shows ; 'Rag  carpets  glorified.’  ” 

“But  the  prices?”  asked  another. 

“Well,  the  prices  are  sufficiently  high, 
but  the  ladies  who  patronize  the  Society 
are  wealthy  and  it  is  a charity.” 

"Our  scheme  failed  for  lack  of  funds,” 
resumed  the  Senior  Resident,  “and  the 
rags  that  were  sent  us  were,” — here  a 
general  laugh  interrupted  her — “well, 
rags  indeed,”  she  added,  “of  all  sorts  and 
conditions,  save  such  as  might  be  of 
possible  use.  We  learned  a good  lesson 
that  time;  we  will  never  beg  for  'rags’ 
again.” 

“I  am  hoping  to  go  to  Deerfield  this 
summer  to  study  the  'Cottage  Indus- 


tries’ there,”  said  the  student  from  New 
England.  “I  have  seen  the  most  artis- 
tic rag  mats  made  by  hand.” 

Apropos  of  art  and  art  industries,  the 
conversation  grew  animated,  until  the 
Senior  Resident  enquired  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  from  the  neighbor- 
ing College  Settlement  to  . attend  a lec- 
ture on  Social  Ethics.  Two  of  the  resi- 
dents responded,  while  the  non-attend- 
ants called  for  a resume. 

“Many  excellent  things  were  said/* 
responded  the  elder  of  the  two,  “several 
practical  schemes  advanced  in  the  way 
of  external  betterment  of  conditions 
among  the  poor,  and  there  was  evident 
an  earnest  desire  to  see  moral  improve- 
ment as  well.  But  with  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  religion  it  was  like  the  play  of 
Hamlet,  with  Hamlet  left  out.” 

“What  impressed  me,”  subjoined  the 
second  critic,  “was  the  number  of 
strong,  intellectual  looking  men  among 
the  social  workers.  If  only  we  Catholics 
had  a similar  element.” 

“But  we  have — we  have,”  came  in  a 
chorus  of  indignant  protest;  “are  not 
our  priests  ?” 

“I  mean  lay  element.” 

“Well,  then,  our  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
men?” 

“There  were  Only  two  gentlemen 
graduates  from  the  whole  Confraternity 
Class  of  Christian  Doctrine  last  year,” 
came  the  rejoinder. 

Pro  and  con,  an  animated  debate 
seemed  imminent,  but  dinner  time  at  St. 
Scholastica’s,  though  purposely  length- 
ened, to  give  a pleasant  interval  for  rest 
and  talk  after  the  study  and  labors  of 
the  day,  had  yet  its  limits,  and  the  little 
group  of  students  rose  for  grace. 

“We  give  thanks  unto  Thee,  O Lord, 
for  all  Thy  benefits,”  began  the  Senior 
Resident,  and  the  “gloria”  followed  in 
unison.  “May  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed  rest  in  peace.” 

There  was  a moment’s  reverent  pause, 
when  all  turned  toward  the  library  for 
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the  evening’s  reading.  The  meal  had 
been  a simple  but  abundant  one,  well 
cooked,  for  Euphemie,  the  genius  of  the 
culinary  department  at  St.  Scholastica’s, 
was  a New  Orleans  negress,  whose 
minor  defects  were  pardoned  for  the 
sake  of  her  excellent  French  and — 
cooking.  Euphemie’s  ordinary  humor 
was  cheerful  and  sustained,  but,  after  the 
receipt  of  a monthly  packet  from  New 
Orleans,  she  was  subject  to  severe  fits  of 
nostalgia  during  which  she  became 
oblivious  of  time  and  then  the  strict 
punctuality,  which  usually  reigned  at  St. 
Scholastica’s,  was  infringed  upon  and, 
for  a meal  or  two,  the  appetites  of  the 
hungry  students  were  well  sharpened. 
Her  excuses,  later,  were  voluble  and,  as 
the  Senior  Resident  remarked,  “At  such 
times  she  taught  us  both  French  and 
patience  in  equal  measures.”  Moreover 
she  was  sure  to  atone  for  her  deficiencies 
by  an  inimitable  dish  of  crullers,  so  that 
the  cloud  was  by  no  means  without  its 
silver  lining.  Poor  Euphemie ! She  has 
passed  to  her  rest,  so  we  must  dwell  only 
on  her  virtues,  which  were  many. 

Meanwhile,  the  group  of  residents 
have  seated  themselves  in  the  library 
where  a half  hours  nightly  reading 
aloud  is  “en  regie.”  This  practice  has 
come  to  be  generally  welcomed  at  St. 
Scholastica’s,  though  the  art  of  listening 
well  is  not  easily  acquired  by  all ; yet 
there  is  so  much  to  be  “kept  up  with” 
both  in  the  Church  and  secular  Reviews, 
that,  while  time  is  conscientiously  given 
to  individual  reading,  the  evening’s 
seance  had  become  more  and  more  val- 
ued. An  article  from  the  Dolphin  had 
just  been  completed,  then  follows  one 
from  the  Crucible  on  “Working  Girls’ 
Clubs”  and  some  notices  from  the 
Helper  on  the  establishment  of  the 
“Sancta  Maria  House”  for  poor  Italians 
in  the  neighboring  city  of . 

“One,  two,  three,” — the  bell  for  Com- 
pline is  ringing  in  the  Sisters’  Chapel, 
and  it  is  an  unwritten  law  at  St.  Scho- 


lastica’s that  the  students  shall  attend 
Mass  and  Compline.  A long,  covered 
way  connects  the  two  buildings.  Black 
net  veils,  for  those  attending  chapel, 
hang  on  pegs  on  either  side  of  the  pass- 
age. Silently  they  are  taken  down  and 
adjusted,  as  the  little  band  files  through 
and  enters  the  convert  chapel.  Their 
seats  are  in  the  foreground,  separated 
from  the  Sisters  by  a carved  choir 
screen.  The  Sisters  of  the  Studium  be- 
long to  the  cloistered  Order  and  their 
connection  with  the  students  at  St. 
Scholastica’s  is  simply  one  of  sympathy 
and  aid.  The  religious  exercise  no  con- 
trol over  the  various  forms  of  catechet- 
ical and  charitable  work  for  which  its 
residents  are  preparing.  The  govern- 
ment of  St.  Scholastica’s  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  trustees  and  a council,  com- 
posed and  officered,  under  the  spiritual 
director,  from  the  present  and  ex-resi- 
dents of  the  Training  School ; while  the 
Senior  Resident  is  responsible  for  the 
general  conduct  of  the  house.  The  belief 
of  the  religious  of  the  Studium  being 
that  those  in  actual  touch  with  active 
work  are  best  fitted  to  control  it,  and 
that  the  women  who  are  drawn  to  pur- 
sue such  a career  of  charity  will  prob- 
ably be  those  endued  with  ability  and 
judgment  for  its  guidance;  so  that  any 
supervision  on  their  part  would  rather 
hamper  than  advance  the  work.  Never- 
theless, pro  tempore,  at  least,  a part  of 
the  scholastic  training  of  the  residents 
lies  in  their  hands,  and  on  the  morrow 
we  shall  attend  a Sister’s  class  in  their 
company. 

Meanwhile  let  us  examine  the  chapel. 
The  choir  screen  before  us  is  of  artistic 
workmanship  but  somewhat  severe.  Be- 
yond are  the  white-habited  religious 
just  visible  in  their  stalls.-  The  tall  altar 
candles  throw  their  light  upon  the 
massive  crucifix  above,  and  the  burn- 
ished brasses  beneath,  while  the  red 
flame  of  the  sanctuary  lamp  tints  with  a 
rosy  glow  the  soft  Caen  stone  of  the 
altar  itself.  A moment,  and  all  rise  for 
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the  “Jube  Domine”  and  the  Compline 
office  begins.  The  Divine  Office  is  ren- 
dered with  much  care  and  sweetness  by 
the  Sisters  of  the  Studium  who  regard 
it  as  their  “Opus  Dei’’  and  give  special 
attention  to  its  study,  both  liturgicallv, 
and  in  the  matter  of  its  plain  chant  set- 
ting. Our  students  follow,  prayer  book 
in  hand,  joining  softly  in  the  “Salve 
Regina”  as  they  watch  the  Sisters  within 
the  choir  screen  form  in  procession,  their 
lighted  tapers  gleaming  starlike  through 
the  semi-darkness  of  the  chapel.  The 
last  note  has  died  away  as  the  convent 
chaplain  approaches  the  simple  reading 
desk  that  serves  for  a pulpit.  It  is  the 
octave  of  Candlemas,  and  the  priest 
speaks  a few  words  on  the  “Flight  Into 
Egypt ;”  taking  in  illustration  that  won- 
derful picture  by  Merson  which  repre- 
sents the  Blessed  Mother  as  resting 
wearily  beneath  the  shadow  of  an  Egyp- 
tian temple.  She  bends  above  her 
Divine  Child,  but  in  so  doing,  her  eye 
catches  sight  of  a sculptured  figure — a 
goddess — a mother  like  herself,  who 
bears  a babe  upon  her  breast.  Is  it  a 
prophecy?  The  mother’s  face  is  full  of 
awe.  Amid  the  grossness  and  darkness 
of  Egyptian  idolatry  is  there  still  a dim 
foretelling,  a feeling  after  the  Divine 
One,  the  Babe  to  come?  Are  they 
waiting  for  His  footsteps  even  here? 
"We  dwell,”  he  added,  “in  the  midst  of 
the  Egypt  of  a great  city,  and  see  its 
sin  and  the  hopelessness  of  its  dark- 
ness,— but  yet  there  is  hope.  In  the 
hearts  of  all  those  for  whom  we  may 
labor  there  is  still  some  image  of  the 
Christ-Child,  some  gracious  vision  of 
purity  and  love  not  yet  wholly  effaced. 
It  is  ours  to  seek  it,  to  find,  to  renew  it. 
God  has  not  left  Himself  without  some 
witness  even  in  the  most  degraded 
human  heart.  It  is  ours  to  uplift  that 
which  was  fallen,  to  bring  back  that 
which  was  lost.”  As  the  good  Father 
ceased  his  short  address,  the  residents 
from  St.  Scholastica’s  felt  for  their 
hymn  cards.  The  nightly  sermonette 


was  always  followed  by  an  English 
hymn.  To-night  it  was  Faber’s: 

“Sweet  Saviour  bless  us  ere  we  go; 

Thy  word  into  our  minds  instil, 

And  make  our  luke-warm  hearts  to  glow 
With  lowly  love  and  fervent  will." 

The  hymn  was  sung  kneeling;  a mo- 
ment’s hush  followed  its  close,  then  from 
within  the  choir  screen,  the  nuns’  voices 
were  heard  repeating  the  refrain : 

“By  the  glorious  intercession  of  Thy 
Blessed  Virgin  Mother,  I pray  Thee 
O Lord,  my  God, 

May  Thy  holy  Name,  Jesus,  be  my  Light 
When  mine  eyes  close  to  earth; 

May  Thy  holy  Name,  Jesus,  be  enthroned  in 
my  heart,  when  mine  ears  hear  no  more: 
May  Thy  holy  Name,  Jesus,  be  in  my 
thoughts 

When  my  tongue  shall  cease  to  speak, 

And  when  soul  and  body  part,  may 
Thy  holiest  Name  of  Jesus  be  my  last 
Sigh  on  earth,  my  first  utterance  in 
Eternity.  Amen." 

The  voices  ceased;  the  lights  were 
extinguished;  all  was  silence  and  dark- 
ness save  for  the  sanctuary  lamp.  It 
was  the  hour  of  the  Sisters’  night  ex- 
amen.  One  by  one  the  students  rose, 
each  passing  quietly  over  to  her  own 
room  at  St.  Scholastica’s. 

The  next  morning  was  to  find  them 
assembled  for  Mass  in  the  little  chapel, 
a privilege  rarely  missed  by  any.  At 
the  stroke  of  seven  each  is  in  her  place. 
A few  working  men  and  women  have 
crept . in  from  the  outside  world.  We 
can  see  the  chapel  better  in  the  early 
daylight.  The  open  woodwork  of  the 
roof,  the  brick  tiling  of  the  walls  are 
severely  simple,  reminding  one  of  the 
early  Roman  churches.  The  great 
crucifix  above  the  altar  is  the  centre  of 
attraction  and  tells  us  that  the  religious 
of  the  Studium  are  the  brides  of  the 
Crucified.  But  in  the  apse  of  the  sanc- 
tuary beyond,  there  are  some  soft  mo- 
saics and  a glint  of  gold,  relieving  the 
severity  of  the  choir,  while  the  little 
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ante  chapel,  or  nave,  where  our  friends 
are  kneeling,  is  illumined  by  two  beau- 
tiful frescoes  of  Fra  Angelico,  the  “An- 
nunciation” and  “Coronation.”  Mass 
ended,  and  the  Sisters’  Thanksgiving 
said,  we  leave  the  little  chapel  and  pass 
again  through  the  covered  way  to  St. 
Scholastica’s.  A flood  of  sunshine 
greets  us  as  we  enter  the  Red  Room, 
from  the  broad  windows  facing  the  river. 
The  space  between  them  is  filled  by  a 
stand  of  flowers  and  growing  plants — 
geraniums,  hyacinths,  ferns  and  white 
snowdrops  shed  their  perfume  around. 
The  students  are  soon  seated  at 
table.  The  morning’s  mail  is  being  dis- 
tributed and  the  pile  is  not  a small  one, 
for  inany  of  the  residents  come  from  dis- 
tant homes.  Moreover,  there  are 
always  a few  letters  of  enquiry  or  per- 
haps some  kind  gift  towards  the  work  of 
the  Training  School,  or  requests  for  aid 
of  various  kinds  from  the  poor.  For 
although  St.  Scholastica’s  is  a school 
for  workers,  and  not  a Settlement 
House,  yet  there  are  always  demands 
of  one  sort  or  another  upon  its  charity 
and  consideration,  quite  sufficient  to  fill 
up  the  future  workers’  spare  time. 

“Another  candidate  for  residency,” 
announces  the  Senior  Worker,  looking 
up  over  an  open  letter.  “In  fact,  two; 
one,  a normal  graduate,  fresh  from  col- 
lege life,  is  anxious  for  a year’s  train- 
ing at  St.  Scholastica’s  to  fit  her  for 
work  among  the  poor  in  a Southern 
home,  but  fears  she  may  not  be  able 
to  give  full  board — asks  whether  work 
could  be  given  in  compensation — has 
‘some  knowledge  of  kindergarten 
work.’  That  might  be  just  the  thing 
for  our  down  town  kindergarten,  but 
would  leave  her  less  time  for  her  own 
training.  If  only  some  kind  benefactor 
would  give  us  a scholarship ! — we  need 
one  so  much.” 

“But  she  could  attend  the  summer 
classes,”  suggested  a student. 

“Yes,  and  she  may  wish  special  train- 
ing as  a kindergartner,  and  our  diploma 


is  at  last  recognized  by  the  State  Board, 
which  is  a great  comfort.  Well,  we  will 
see ; to-morrow  night  is  advisory  night. 
The  case  shall  come  before  the  council. 
The  next  is  from  a convert,  who  has 
been  a ‘Sister’ — an  ‘Anglican  Sister/  at 
‘St.  Hilda’s/  and  desires  a quiet  home 
where  she  may  study  the  Church’s 
teaching  and  live  in  a Catholic  atmos- 
phere ; she  feels  herself  ‘still  ignorant  of 
Catholic  practice  on  many  points’  and  is 
anxious  to  learn  from  us,  ‘by  example 
as  well  as  precept.’  Are  you  ready  for 
the  responsibility,  friends  ? Converts 
make  high  demands  upon  us  Catholics, 
you  know?” 

“A  convert,  how  interesting!” 
“Where  is  St.  Hilda’s?”  chimed  in  a 
number  of  voices.  “But  who  sends  her 
here?  Has  she  any  recommendation? 
Or  are  we  to  take  her  on  faith  ?”  queried 
another. 

“No,  I think  not,  there  is  an  enclosed 
letter  from  her  director,  apparently.” 

Here  the  stroke  of  the  clock  roused 
the  students  to  prepare  for  the  morn- 
ing’s work.  Each  must  put  her  own 
room  in  order  and  be  ready  by  nine  for 
one  of  the  convent  classes — in  Scrip- 
ture, Christian  Doctrine,  or  Church 
Latin.  Another  journey  through  the 
“Bridge  of  Sighs,”  as  the  covered  way 
has  come  to  be  surnamed,  and  we  find 
ourselves  at  a small  grilled  door  beside 
the  chapel.  It  opens,  as  we  ring,  and 
admits  us  into  a large  classroom.  We 
are  in  the  outer  precincts  of  the  “Con- 
vent of  the  Studium.”  Soon  a number 
of  non-residents  join  us  and  a class  of 
about  thirty  seat  themselves  at  a row  of 
double  desks  awaiting  the  entrance  of 
the  Sister  in  charge.  Her  desk  is  on 
a platform  surrounded  by  an  open 
grille  work,  very  much  as  the  librarian’s 
desk  in  a public  library  is  wired  off  from 
applicants.  The  separation  offers  no 
bbstacle  to  the  teaching,  only  serving  as 
a reminder  of  the  cloistered  character  of 
tne  community.  All  rise  as  Sister 
Ermentrude  enters  and  begins  the  open- 
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ing  prayer.  The  mornings  lesson  is 
one  in  Scripture  history  and  the  class 
has  reached  the  closing  chapters  of 
Malachi,  the  last  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  and  herald  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist, the  first  of  the  New.  The  meaning 
of  the  name  Malachi  (messenger  or 
angel),  is  compared  with  that  same  title 
as  applied  by  our  Lord  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  Malachi’s  two  great  proph- 
ecies : first,  of  the  coming  of  Messiah 
to  His  temple;  and  second,  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  great  Christian  Sac- 
rifice of  the  Eucharist — the  Pure  Obla- 
tion which  shall  be  offered  to  God 
among  the  Gentiles,  are  dwelt  upon, 
and  in  this  connection  the  Lesson  for 
Candlemas  day,  combining  as  it  does 
both  thoughts,  is  read  and  analyzed. 
Then  follows  an  outline  of  the  political 
events  in  Jewish  history  leading  up  to 
the  coming  of  Our  Lord,  together  with 
a summary  of  the  effects  of  the  long 
exile  in  Babylon  from  which  they  had 
recently  returned.  This  is  to  prepare 
the  students  for  their  succeeding  les- 
sons in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees 
upon  which  they  are  about  to  enter,  for 
the  Seniors  at  St.  Scholastica's  are  oc- 
cupied with  Old  Testament  history,  as 
the  Juniors  with  new.  If  we  linger  a 
few  moments  we  shall  meet  the  latter 
entering  fresh  from  Latin  with  Sister 
Beatrice,  for  the  two  classes  exchange 
places  at  ten.  In  they  come,  with  their 
“Mantrina”  and  Scripture  Manual  in 
hand.  The  “Mantrina,”  be  it  said,  is  a 
simple  “Guide”  to  the  study  of  Latin, 
adapted  especially  to  the  needs  of  Cath- 
olics, being  composed  for  the  use  of 
religious  by  a member  of  a well-known 
teaching  Order.  The  Scripture  Manual, 
too,  is  one  of  an  English  series  compiled 
by  “Mme.  Cecilia,  of  St.  Andrew’s  Con- 
vent, Streatham and  the  class  are 
engaged  with  the  preaching  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  as  given  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  St.  Mark. 

Meantime,  Father  Bernardine  re- 
ceives the  Seniors  for  their  Latin.  On 

4 


each  desk  we  see  a small  missal  open 
and  a copy  of  the  “Confessions  of  St. 
Augustine.”  But  to-day’s  lecture  is 
confined  to  the  study  of  the  missal. 
Slowly  and  clearly  Father  Bernardine 
begins  his  instruction ; so  clearly  and 
distinctly  that  every  word  can  be  caught 
by  his  auditors  although  the  lecture  is 
in  Latin.  Father  Bernardine  is  an  en- 
thusiast in  his  subject  and  demands  from 
his  pupils  their  best  efforts,  but  they 
are  given  willingly  for  his  enthusiasm  is 
contagious.  Indeed,  the  young  ladies 
feel  no  small  pride  and  satisfaction  in 
the  fact  that  Prof.  Gregormann  of  X. 
University  has  several  times  visited  the 
class  and  highly  commended  its  appre- 
ciative scholarship,  as  well  as  the  char- 
acter of  its  teaching.  For  viva-voce 
instruction  in  Latin  is  no  ordinary  un- 
dertaking in  the  city’s  secular  colleges 
and  speaks  well  for  the  scholarship  of 
noth  teacher  and  students.  The  lecture 
gives  a simple  outline  of  the  week’s 
feast : its  significance  and  the  origin  of 
the  various  ceremonies  connected  with 
it  as  given  in  the  blessing  of  candles 
and  Mass.  With  this  historical  analy- 
sis is  combined  a devotional  one  of  its 
various  prayers  and  lessons,  while  cer- 
tain passages  are  recited,  or  para- 
phrased, by  some  of  the  students,  all 
taking  copious  notes.  Only  too  quickly 
the  hour  passes.  At  the  close  all  rise, 
a few  drawing  near  to  the  chaplain  for 
farther  explanation  and  references,  while 
others  pass  hastily  over  to  join  the  Man- 
ual classes  at  St.  Scholastica’s.  Three 
are  soon  in  session : a class  in  mechan- 
ical and  decorative  drawing  is  forming 
in  the  large  open  hall  with  its  colonial 
archway  in  the  centre,  upheld  by  four 
doric  columns ; the  quaint  half  moons 
over  the  mahogany  doors  and  the  win- 
dow seat  at  the  farther  end  giving  a 
glimpse  of  the  river,  tawny  in  the  sun- 
light. Here  a deal  table  has  been  tem- 
porarily placed,  and  before  it  sit  the 
attentive  students.  Each  has  her  draw- 
ing pad,  pencil  and  compass,  while  vari- 
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ous  sheets  of  decorative  design  grace 
the  centre  of  the  table.  The  teacher  is 
an  instructor  in  one  of  the  city’s  art 
schools,  who  has  generously  offered  his 
time  for  an  almost  nominal  sum,  sub- 
scribed by  the  class  members.  Near-by 
is  a second  class,  busy  with  Indian  head 
work.  This  embraces  a little  group  who 
are  expecting  later  to  aid  in  mission 
work,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mar- 
quette League,  and  are  hoping  to  re- 
vive among  their  Indian  sisters  some 
of  the  native  industries  now,  alas ! fast 
dying  out  among  them.  They  have 
been  joined  by  several  workers  from 
•ome  of  the  city’s  more  fashionable 
quarters  who  are  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  school  but  simply  desirous  of 
taking  lessons  in  this  rare  art  work  for 
the  sake  of  the  exquisite  portieres  their 
ready  fingers  can  fashion ; the  dainty 
belts,  the  bright  artistic  baskets  and 
various  unique  gifts,  the  secret  of  whose 
manufacture  can  be  learned  nowhere 
else.  One  of  their  own  number  pre- 
sides over  this  class.  For  four  years 
now  a resident  of  St.  Scholastica’s,  the 
students  have  never  been  able  to  spare 
her  to  return  to  her  distant  home.  She 
came  to  them  a stranger,  from  the  land 
of  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  with  her  soft  Span- 
ish tongue  and  dove-like  eyes.  The 
romance  of  her  history  (her  father  had 
been  killed  in  some  South  American 
revolution  and  her  young  mother  died 
soon  after),  her  loveliness,  and  her  own 
winning  ways,  soon  endeared  her  to  all. 
The  low  Spanish  voice  was  trained  to 
utter  English  words.  A slow  process 
at  first,  but  none  could  lose  patience 
with  Dolores,  and  she  was  adopted  as  a 
daughter  of  the  house.  At  first  her 
South  American  guardian  came  at  long 
intervals  to  visit  her.  But  Dolores  was 
now  of  age  and  the  visits  had  ceased. 
Perhaps  her  skill  in  her  rare  handiwork 
might  have  sufficed  for  her  support,  had 
she  wished  to  leave.  But  it  would  have 
been  like  turning  a ring-dove  loose 
upon  the  world,  to  allow  her  to  do  so. 


And  indeed  she  could  not  be  spared, 
though  it  was  whispered  she  might  leave 
St.  Scholastica’s,  but  only  to  withdraw 
behind  the  grille  of  the  Studium.  For 
such  a step,  however,  all  assured  her 
she  was  too  young  and  inexperienced, 
and  hoped,  while  they  doubted,  that  she 
would  believe  them. 

Class  number  three,  meanwhile,  is 
holding  its  session  within  the  convent, 
a class  in  church  embroidery ; the  Eng- 
lish long  and  short  stitch  in  which  pre- 
reformation  nuns  produced  such  won- 
derful results ; that  marvel  of  skill, 
the  “Sion  Cope,”  being  perhaps  its  mas- 
terpiece. Here,  too,  a number  of  non- 
residents participate  in  the  work  and 
help  to  defray  its  expenses,  for  the  ma- 
terials are  costly  and  the  art  work  of  a 
high  grade.  Of  the  St.  Scholastica  stu- 
dents, each  hopes  to  establish  an  “Em- 
broidery Guild”  in  her  own  parish,  on 
her  return ; and  many  consultations  as 
to  ways  and  means  for  cost  and  expen- 
diture are  held  among  them.  A gleam 
of  cloth  of  gold  worked  with  pome- 
granites  fixes  our  gaze.  It  is  an  order 

from  the  Bishop  of  . The  Sisters 

have  been  working  for  months  upon  it, 
aided  by  some  of  St.  Scholastica’s 
experts.  But  we  must  not  linger,  for 
the  ever  ready  bell  is  calling  us  again ; 
this  time  to  the  noonday  meal,  after 
which  follows  the  “rest  hour,”  or 
strictly  speaking,  two  hours  of  free  time  ; 
a much  needed  break  in  the  busy  day, 
for  lessons  must  be  prepared,  a constitu- 
tional taken,  or  perhaps  a neighborly 
visit  of  aid  or  instruction  paid. 

We  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  quiet 
and  leisure  to  study  out  the  various 
notices  and  bulletins  on  the  library  wall. 
In  the  “Class  bulletin,”  we  notice  that 
this  evening’s  reading  is  to  consist  of 
a scries  of  themes  on  “Hero  stories”  for 
Settlement  boys ; a sort  of  test  exercise 
in  historical  story  telling,  adapted  to  in- 
terest the  boys  and  girls  who  fill  our 
Settlement  Rooms  by  night  and  are 
“held”  bv  a story.  There  is  a class  in 
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“typewriting”  and  a “cooking  class,”  we 
see,  as  we  scan  the  list,  also  some  tech- 
nical lessons,  taken  at  outside  Trade 
Schools,  by  special  arrangement.  We 
pass  on  to  the  “News  Bulletin,”  which 
gives  us  items  of  special  interest  from 
the  political,  religious  or  ethical  world, 
to  which  are  subjoined  book  and  art  no- 
tices, and  various  miscellaneous  clip- 
pings. The  “Prayer  Bulletin”  is  the  last 
of  the  trio.  Among  its  subjects  we  read  : 
“For  the  State  of  the  Church  in  France, 
and  for  Exiled  Religious,”  “Impending 
Famine  in  China,”  “Our  Catholic  Mis- 
sionaries at ,”  “For  a Mitigation  of 

the  Slave  Trade  Atrocities  and  Aid  to 

our  Missionaries  in  their  Work  at ,” 

“That  a Catholic  parish  may  be  estab- 
lished as  the  fruit  of  a mission 
at , S.  C.” 

Some  special  requests  for  remem- 
brance from  exscholastics  follow,  writ- 
ing from  various  fields  of  busy  work. 

Only  a little  group  of  Alumnae  have 
yet  passed  out  from  St.  Scholastica’s, 
but  these  few  have  already  done  good 
work,  whose  results  they  feel  are  due  to 
the  training  received  within  its  walls, 
and  the  letters  written  by  them  from 
cistant  and  widely  separated  fields  of 
labor,  are  a keen  stimulant  to  the  under- 
graduates still  in  training.  On  Febru- 
ary tenth,  the  feast  day  of  their  Alma 
Mater,  all  who  can  return  to  spend  the 
day  within  her  walls.  Clerical  and  lay 
speakers  are  invited  for  the  occasion ; a 
sort  of  conference  on  catechetical  work 
being  held  throughout  the  day,  closing 
with  a social  evening.  To  this  feast  the 


students  are  looking  forward  expect- 
antly during  the  Octave  of  Candlemas, 
and  we,  we  too,  would  fain  linger  with 
them  and  renew  old  memories  of  our 
Training  School  life  there,  a happy, 
hopeful,  well-filled  life,  over  which 
something  of  the  charm  of  school  life 
lingered  but  with  a deeper  undertone  of 
moral  purpose,  a more  mature  sense  of 
vocation.  We  were  fitting  ourselves 
and  being  fitted,  in  some  definite  way, 
for  usefulness  in  God's  Church;  look- 
ing forward  to  the  day  of  active  work, 
and  to  a return  perhaps  from  time  to 
time  within  its  precincts — sure  of  a wel- 
come greeting  and  of  seeing  some  old 
faces.  Sure,  too,  of  a retreat,  if  we 
wished  it,  with  the  Sisters  of  the  Stu- 
djum,  whose  prayers  followed  each  of 
us,  we  well  knew,  with  close  personal 
interest,  and  whose  text  books  often 
aided  us  in  our  work,  to  whom  we  could 
always  apply  for  literary  and  spiritual 
aid;  to  whom  we  belonged,  indeed,  as 
part  of  one  family.  A threefold  cord  is 
not  quickly  broken,  and  such  it  is  that 
unites  us ; the  religious  in  their  life  of 
prayer  and  sympathy  behind  the  grille, 
the  busy  student  preparing  for  her  life- 
work  within  the  walls  of  the  Training 
School,  at  St.  Scholastica’s,  and  the 
active  worker  at  her  distant  post  as  cat- 
echist or  mission  helper.  Have  we  de- 
tained our  visitor  too  long?  If  so,  we 
crave  indulgence  of  your  courtesy.  Re- 
calling your  own  Alma  Mater  and  the 
ties  that  bound  you  to  her,  can  you  won- 
der that  we  would  fain  linger  a while 
at  ours? 
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THE  EXILES 

By  J.  M.  H. 


There’s  a legend  that’s  told  of  a gipsy  who  dwelt 
In  the  land  where  the  Pyramids  be, 

And  her  robe  was  embroidered  with  stars,  and  her  belt 
With  devices  right  wondrous  to  see. 

And  she  lived  in  the  days  when  our  Lord  was  a child 
On  His  mother’s  immaculate  breast, 

When  He  fled  from  His  foes — when  to  Egypt  exiled 
He  went  down  with  Joseph  the  blest. 


This  Egyptian  held  commerce  with  magic,  methinks, 
And  the  future  was  given  to  her  gaze, 

For  an  obelisk  marked  her  abode,  and  a sphinx 
On  her  threshold  kept  vigil  always. 
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She  was  pensive,  and  ever  alone,  nor  was  seen 
In  the  haunts  of  the  dissolute  crowd, 

But  communed  with  the  ghosts  of  the  Pharaohs — I ween, 
And  with  visitors  wrapped  in  a cloud. 

And  there  came  an  old  man  from  the  desert  one  day 
With  a maid  on  a mule  by  that  road, 

And  a child  on  her  bosom  reclined — and  the  way 
Led  them  straight  to  the  gipsy’s  abode. 

And  they  seemed  to  have  travelled  a wearisome  path 
From  their  home  many,  many  a league, 

From  a tyrant’s  pursuit,  from  an  enemy’s  wrath, 

Spent  with  toil  and  o’ercome  with  fatigue. 

And  the  gipsy  came  forth  from  her  dwelling  and  prayed 
That  the  pilgrims  would  rest  them  a while, 

And*  she  offered  her  couch  to  that  delicate  maid 
Who  had  come  many,  many  a mile. 

And  she  fondled  the  babe  with  affection’s  caress 
And  she  begged  the  old  man  would  repose — 

“Here  the  stranger,”  she  said,  “ever  finds  free  access, 

And  the  wanderer  balm  for  his  woes.” 

Then  the  guests  from  the  glare  of  the  noonday  she  led 
To  a seat  in  her  grotto  so  cool 
Where  she  spread  them  a banquet  of  fruits— and  a shed 
With  a manger  was  found  for  the  mule. 

'With  the  wine  of  the  palm  tree,  with  the  dates  newly-culled 
All  the  toil  of  the  road  she  beguiled, 

And  with  song  in  a language  mysterious  she  lulled 
On  her  bosom  the  wayfaring  child. 

When  the  gipsy  anon  in  her  Aethiop  hand 
Placed  the  infant’s  diminutive  palm 
Twas  fearful  to  see  how  the  features  she  scanned 
Of  the  Babe  in  His  slumber  so  calm. 

She  noted  each  mark  and  each  furrow  that  crossed 
O’er  the  tracings  of  destiny’s  line — 

“Whence  come  ye?”  she  cried  in  astonishment  lost, 

“For  this  child  is  of  lineage  divine.” 

“From  the  village  of  Nazareth,”  Joseph  replied, 

“Where  we  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  Jew ; 

We’ve  fled  from  the  tyrant  whose  garment  is  dyed 
In  the  gore  of  the  children  he  slew. 

We  were  told  to  remain  till  an  angel’s  command 
Should  appoint  us  the  hour  to  return, 

But  till  then  we  inhabit  the  foreigner’s  land 
And  in  Egypt  we  make  our  sojourn.” 

<rThen  ye  tarry  with  me,”  cried  the  gipsy  with  joy, 

“And  ye  make  of  my  dwelling  your  home ; 

Many  years  have  I prayed  that  the  Israelite  boy, 

(Blessed  hope  of  the  Gentiles !)  would  come.” 

And  she  kissed  both  the  feet  of  the  Infant — and  knelt 
And  adored  Him  at  once, — then  a smile 
Lit  the  face  of  His  Mother  who  cheerfully  dwelt 
With  her  host  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
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God's  Answer 


By  OEOROINA  PELL  CURTIS 


I. 

BHE  band  at  the  Ghezireh  Palace 
was  playing  Arienzo’s  Ma- 
zurka. Kitty  kept  time  with 
her  foot,  the  while  she  sipped 
tea  out  of  a fragile  porcelain  cup.  Half 
absently  her  eyes  took  in  the  gay  scene, 
the  crowds  of  men  and  women  gathered 
there  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
the  lovely  gardens  of  the  Palace,  and 
overhead  the  deep  blue  Egyptian  sky. 
It  was  the  height  of  the  season,  and 
Cairo,  French  in  its  aspect,  was  tre- 
mendously gay  and  fashionable.  Kitty 
formed  a mental  picture  in  her  mind  of 
the  contrast  between  the  brilliant  scene 
before  her,  and  the  simplicity  and  an- 
tiquity of  the  national  life,  as  seen  from 
the  train  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 

The  low  houses  made  of  mud,  most 
of  them  with  fiat  roofs  thatched  with 
bundles  of  straw,  a few  of  the  more  pre- 
tentious with  domes ; the  low  line  of 
land  that  fceemed  to  lend  additional 
height  to  the  Pyramids ; the  warm  terra 
cotta  earth,  covered  here  and  there  by 
shepherds  with  their  flocks ; the  tur- 
baned  Moors  with  mules,  the  Arabs  with 
their  camels ; this  was  the  real  Egypt, 
centuries  old,  Kitty  thought — the  bril- 
liant scene  before  her  was  exotic,  and 
foreign  to  the  soil  in  which  it  had  taken 
root.  Nor  was  it  likely  that  it  would 
ever  become  a permanent  part  of  the 
real  Egypt. 

It  was  a week  since  they  had  landed 
at  Alexandria.  Kitty  smiled  as  she  re- 
called the  scene  on  their  arrival.  The 
crowd  of  waiting  Arabs  in  red  jerseys, 
and  baggy  skirts  of  blue  or  white ; and 
then  the  landing!  She  had  sat  on  the 
wharf  and  laughed  till  she  had  nearly 
cried  at  the  sight  of  the  Arabs  tearing 
over  the  boat,  picking  up  and  shoulder- 


ing trunks  and  bags,  while  Jack  and 
Fanchette  distractedly  ran  after  them. 
All  seemed  indescribable  confusion  till 
she  saw  there  was  more  system  in  it  than 
there  appeared  to  be.  Little  Jack,  sit- 
ting on  her  lap  had  been  highly  enter- 
tained. He  had  clutched  at  the  baggy 
trousers  of  a passing  Arab,  nearly  bring- 
ing down  a trunk  on  his  small  head,  as 
the  man  swerved  for  a moment.  The 
whole  scene,  full  of  noise,  life  and  bustle, 
had  held  an  indescribable  fascination 
for  both  mother  and  child.  To  Kitty  it 
had  the  charm  of  novelty,  to  little  Jack 
it  formed  part  of  that  wonder  world 
where  all  things  are  new  to  the  vision  of 
three  years.  It  was  for  this  child,  their 
only  one,  a delicate  little  fellow,  that 
Jack  Matlock  and  his  wife  had  hurried 
away  from  Chicago  early  in  November, 
and  taking  steamer  at  New  York,  had 
landed  at  Genoa,  and  from  there  had 
travelled  leisurely  to  Cairo.  Little  Jack 
had  already  begun  to  show  the  good 
effects  of  the  change,  and  of  the  dry, 
warm  air  of  Egypt.  Thinking  of  him, 
Kitty’s  heart  was  content. 

Presently  she  glanced  at  her  watch, 
then  across  the  gardens  as  if  seeking 
some  one.  She  had  hardly  time  for  a 
feeling  of  impatience  when  she  saw  her 
husband  coming  toward  her  through  the 
crowd,  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen 
and  a lady,  with  whom  he  was  in  ani- 
mated conversation.  “The  Kings/’  said 
Kitty, “here  in  Cairo, and  the  other  man? 
Ah !”  with  a slight  lifting  of  her  brows, 
“a  priest ; where  did  Jack  pick  him  up?" 

The  group  drew  near,  and  she  arose 
from  the  table  at  which  she  had  been 
sitting,  and  advanced  to  meet  them  with 
eager  cordiality. 

“This  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleas- 
ure,” she  said,  “how  long  have  you  been 
here,  Katherine?” 
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The  two  women  who  stood  face  to 
face  exchanging  greetings,  with  quick 
comment  and  answer,  had  been  friends 
at  a convent  school.  Katherine  King,  of 
Omaha,  at  twenty-eight  was  still  single ; 
her  friend,  -Kitty  Fitzgerald,  had  been 
married  to  John  Matlock  for  five  years, 
and  this  was  their  first  meeting  since 
Kitty’s  marriage.  The  latter,  blonde 
and  petite,  looked  up  at  the  tall,  stately 
Katherine  with  something  of  the  old 
hero-worship  of  her  convent  days. 

“You  are  more  beautiful  than  ever,” 
sighed  Kitty  naively.  Katherine  King 
laughed,  and  to  cover  her  confusion 
turned  to  the  little  group  of  men  who 
stood  some  way  behind,  where  they  had 
halted  to  give  the  friends  time  for  the 
first  greetings. 

“Let  me  introduce  my  father,  Kitty,” 
she  said,  “and  our  friend,  Father  West.” 

The  white-haired  old  gentleman 
shook  hands  with  his  daughter’s  friend 
cordially,  the  priest  raised  his  hat  and 
bowed.  Kitty’s  fleeting  glance  took  in 
a dark,  fine  face;  Italian  in  its  general 
aspect,  except  for  the  high  cheek  bones, 
and  piercing  expression  in  the  dark  eyes. 
Where  had  she  seen  just  that  look  of 
keen  penetration,  as  of  one  accustomed 
to  watch  and  note  every  object,  however 
distant?  In  a flash  she  knew  what  the 
sight  of  the  priest  had  recalled.  The 
previous  summer  they  had  spent  two 
months  in  Wisconsin,  and  on  a trip  to 
an  Indian  camp  Kitty  had  seen  an 
Indian  of  reputed  great  age,  who  had  • 
startled  her  by  that  same  wonderful 
piercing  look  in  the  eyes  which  she  now 
saw  in  Father  West.  Neither  age  in  the 
one  nor  civilization  in  the  other,  had  ob- 
literated it,  the  hunter’s  glance  accus- 
tomed to  espy  the  smallest  object,  how- 
ever distant.  These  thoughts  chased 
through  her  brain  as  she  moved  back 
to  the  table  she  had  just  left,  and  beck- 
oned to  one  of  the  waiters. 

“You  must  have  tea,”  she  said  hospit- 
ably, and  the  friends  were  soon  in  ani- 


mated conversation,  in  which  the  father 
and  husband  joined,  with  occasional  re- 
marks and  comments  in  the  priest’s 
deep,  mellow  voice. 

“This  man  of  Indian  eyes  has  an  Ital- 
ian voice,”  thought  Kitty,  as  she  sipped 
her  third  cup  of  tea,  “and  he  uses  the 
most  cultivated  English.  What  a queer 
mix  up  it  seems  to  be.” 

Presently  the  priest  put  down  his  cup, 
and  catching  Kitty’s  eye,  he  made  a 
movement  as  if  to  go. 

“I  shall  have  tQ  leave  you,”  he  said, 
“as  I have  an  engagement  in  the  town 
within  half  an  hour.”  His  adieux  were 
soon  made,  and  hardly  was  he  out  of 
earshot  when  Kitty  turned  to  her  friend. 

“Who  is  he,  Katherine?”  she  asked. 
“We  are  used  to  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  in  our  native  States,  but  this 
man  seems  something  exceptional.” 

“Indeed  he  is,”  said  Katherine  King 
warmly.  “I  could  never  tell  you,  Kitty, 
of  all  he  has  done  for  the  Indian  Mis- 
sions in  the  West.”  And  then  followed 
a recital  of  the  Father’s  history.  The 
child  of  an  Indian  father  and  Italian 
mother,  he  had  early  shown  exceptional 
ability,  had  entered  the  priesthood,  and 
in  the  course  of  a few  years  had  built  up 
a splendid  work  among  the  Indian 
missions. 

“Last  year,”  continued  Katherine, 
“he  seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking 
down,  so  my  father  insisted,  four 
months  ago,  on  his  accompanying  us 
to  Europe  for  rest  and  change.  He  has 
entirely  recovered  now,  and  this  visit 
to  Egypt  is  the  last  one  in  our  travels 
before  sailing  for  home  next  month.” 

“When  you  talk  of  such  things,”  said 
Kitty,  “I  feel  small  and  insignificant. 
You  have  been  doing  great  deeds  among 
the  Western  missions,  Katherine,  the 
things  we  dreamed  of  in  our  convent 
days,  and  I” — with  a.  little  shrug — “I 
believe  I have  led  the  life  of  a butter- 
fly.” She  heaved  a little  sigh  as  she 
spoke. 
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"Not  entirely,  Kitty,”  said  her  friend 
in  a low  voice.  "If  no  great  work  has 
come  in  your  way,  you  have  at  least  led 
the  life  of  a Catholic.” 

Mr.  King  and  Jack  Matlock  had  ere 
this  moved  away  to  a coign  of  vantage 
where  they  could  enjoy  a cigar  before 
going  home,  so  the  two  friends  were 
alone,  and  most  of  the  gay  crowd  who 
had  been  present  having  dispersed,  Kitty 
turned  around  and  looked  straight  into 
Katherine  King’s  eyes. 

"No,”  she  said,  "I  haven’t  been  a con- 
sistent Catholic  at  all.  I haven’t  been  to 
confession  for  three  years,  and  my  only 
child  is  not  baptized.” 

"Still  the  same  straightforward,  truth- 
ful Kitty,”  said  Katherine,  "but  oh ! 
Cherie,  why,  why?  for  I know  you  be- 
lieve, Kitty,  it  is  works,  not  faith,  that 
is  dead.” 

"Jack,”  said  Kitty,  miserably,  look- 
ing across  the  gardens  where  her  hus- 
band’s tall,  handsome  figure  was  out- 
lined against  the  evening  sky.  “You 
know  he  is  a Protestant,  Katherine,  or 
perhaps  not  even  that,  as  he  will  not  let 
me  have  little  Jack  baptized.” 

"But  surely  that  was  all  arranged  be- 
fore you  were  married?”  said  Katherine 
in  surprise. 

"No,”  answered  Kitty,  "it  wasn’t.  I 
took  it  for  granted,  and  perhaps  I was 
carried  away,  and  too  much  in  love  to 
stipulate  about  the  religious  part.  Any 
way,  almost  from  the  first,  Jack  opposed 
my  going  to  Mass,  and  set  himself  vio- 
lently against  confession,  and  in  the  end 
I gave  in.  But  I have  not  been  very 
happy,  Katherine.” 

She  arose  as  she  spoke,  as  if  even  to 
this  devoted  friend  of  her  girlhood  she 
could  reveal  no  more  of  this  inner  phase 
of  her  married  life ; and  with  ready  tact 
the  other  saw,  and  was  silent.  There 
was,  however,  perhaps  an  additional 
tenderness  in  her  manner  toward  her 
friend,  when,  an  hour  later,  they  sep- 
arated in  the  hall  of  Shepheard’s  Hotel 
to  go  to  their  respective  apartments. 


II. 

Katherine  King  had  spoken  rightly 
when  she  touched  on  Kitty’s  being 
straightforward  and  truthful.  Nor  was 
she  in  reality  weak  and  pusillanimous, 
but  like  many  of  her  age  and  religion 
she  had  allowed  worldliness  and  an  ab- 
sorbing earthly  love,  to  weaken  her 
grasp  on  spiritual  things.  She  had 
drifted  along,  drawing  a subtle  and  del- 
icate veil  of  indifference  between  herself 
and  any  thought  of  active  duty.  Now, 
in  one  hour’s  time,  the  sight  of  her 
friend,  their  short  conversation  on  the 
subject,  and  old  memories  of  her  con- 
vent days,  of  the  sanctified  communions 
in  the  dear  Sisters’  chapel,  of  old  aspira- 
tions and  resolves,  had  torn  this  veil 
aside.  Kitty  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
naked  truth,  and  it  was  characteristic  of 
her  that  once  aroused,  her  courage 
equalled  her  remorse. 

"Jack,”  she  said  that  evening,  "I  want 
you  to  consent  to  our  having  little  Jack 
baptized.” 

Her  husband  emitted  a long  whistle. 

"What’s  up  now?”  he  asked. 

"Nothing  is  up,”  said  Kitty,  "but 
everything  is  down ; my  duty  and  my 
religion  and  little  Jack’s  salvation,  all 
are  at  the  lowest  ebb.  I can’t  stand  it, 
John,  any  longer.  I have  been  a careless 
and  indifferent  woman,  and  it  is  time  I 
turned  over  a new  leaf.” 

Jack’s  handsome  face  grew  dark. 

"Do  as  you  please  for  yourself,  Kitty,” 
he  answered,  "but  I can’t  have  my  only 
son  go  through  all  that  mummery. 
Bah !”  he  continued,  "such  a weight 
of  ignorant  superstition  would  be 
enough  to  kill  the  child.” 

"It  is  much  more  likely  we  will  lose 
him,  John,”  she  said,  "if  we  persist  in  de- 
priving him  of  his  spiritual  inheritance. 
God  is  a patient  God,  slow  to  anger; 
but  we  may  provoke  Him  too  far.” 

Jack  Matlock  looked  at  his  wife  and 
was  silenced.  Kitty’s  face,  arch, 
piquant,  radiant,  was  always  pretty  and 
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attractive,  but  to-night  it  had  a spiritual 
light  that  made  it  beautiful.  Her  hus- 
band was  startled,  but  not  convinced; 
and  a “very  well,  Kitty,”  was  his  only 
answer  when  she  ended  their  conversa- 
tion by  saying: 

“And  I,  Jack,  am  going  to  confession 
to  Father  West  to-morrow.” 

That  night  the  young  mother  knelt 
by  her  sleeping  child’s  bed.  “Ah ! my 
God,”  she  prayed,  “my  little  one  needs 
extra  protection  and  love  until  the  Sav- 
iour’s seal  is  placed  on  his  brow.  May 
his  Guardian  Angel  watch  over  him. 
May  the  Blessed  Mother  and  the  saints 
pray  for  him.  And  oh ! speed  the  day 
when  he  becomes  a Catholic  in  deed  and 
in  truth.”  * * * * * 

“Patience,”  said  Father  West,  “and 
prayer.  This  is  an  old  truth,  ever  new ; 
but  it  will  conquer  in  the  end.  If  you 
are  strong,  my  child,  and  faithful,  the 
rest  will  come.” 

Left  alone  the  priest  sighed.  “Why, 
oh,  my  God !”  he  thought,  “why  is  it  that 
the  Catholic  party  in  a mixed  marriage 
so  seldom  realizes  that  if  he  or  she  stand 
loyal  and  firm',  the  other  can  nearly 
always  be  won.  Well,  thank  God,  in 
this  case  the  awakening  has  come.” 
Meanwhile  Kitty  was  driving  home 
through  the  bright  streets  of  Cairo. 
Now  that  spiritual  lethargy  had  de- 
parted, a happy  calm  had  descended  on 
her  heart. 

“I  must  tell  Katherine,”  she  thought ; 
“dear  Katherine,  how  happy  she  will  be.” 
Passing  through  the  open  door  at 
Shepheard’s  Kitty  encountered  her 
husband. 

“I  am  off,  Kit,”  was  his  greeting,  “for 
a visit  to  the  interior  of  the  great 
Pyramid.” 

“Do  be  careful,  Jack,”  she  said. 
“Cheops  is  interesting  from  the  outside ; 
but  I am  always  afraid  that  some  day  it 
will  all  crumble  to  pieces  inside.” 

Her  husband  laughed,  as  they  came 
out  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
Kitty  having  turned  back  with  him. 


Near-by  stood  a tall,  handsome  Arab 
who  showed  his  white  teeth  in  a smile 
on  seeing  Jack. 

“This  is  Ali-Sadad,”  said  the  latter, 
turning  to  his  wife,  “one  of  the  best  of 
the  Arab  guides,  and  he  chatters  French 
like  a native,  though  he  can’t  speak  a 
word  of  English.  I was  fortunate  to 
find  him  disengaged.” 

Kitty  watched  them  depart.  Her 
husband  a cool  figure  all  in  white,  the 
Arab  with  bare  feet,  baggy  trousers  of 
blue,  a long  flowing  burnoose,  and  a 
bright  red  jersey,  around  the  neck  of 
which  was  a little  different  color  or 
braiding.  He  made  a picturesque  figure 
as  he  stalked  down  the  hotel  gardens, 
his  long,  graceful,  easy  step  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  American’s  quick  firm 
tread.  Kitty  turned  from  the  bright 
sunshine  and  disappeared  again  within 
the  hotel  door.  A message  despatched 
by  her  maid  speedily  brought  Katherine 
to  her  room.  So  deep  in  conversation 
did  the  friends  become  that  they  failed 
to  notice  the  flight  of  time.  Little  Jack 
came  in  with  his  nurse,  was  caressed  and 
talked  to,  and  then  allowed  to  go  to  his 
room.  It  was  only  when  a tap  on  the 
door  announced  Mr.  King,  who  laugh-  * 
ingly  asked  if  the  two  friends  had  for- 
gotten the  dinner  hour,  that  Kitty 
started  up.  Nearly  seven  o'clock,  and 
where  was  Jack?  She  dressed  and  went 
to  the  dining  room  with  the  Kings.  By 
nine  o’clock  her  uneasiness  had  changed 
to  serious  alarm,  and  the  whole  hotel 
was  soon  aroused  to  the  necessity  of 
looking  for  the  missing  man.  By  half- 
past nine  an  expedition  of  Arabs  and 
police,  accompanied  by  gentlemen  from 
the  hotel,  wi{h  whom  were  Kitty  and 
the  Kings,  set  out  on  the  road  from 
Cairo  to  the  great  Pyramid,  with  as 
much  haste  as  possible. 

III. 


Entering  the  long  passage  into  the 
Pyramid  Jack  Matlock  turned  to  look 
up  at  the  blue  Egyptian  sky,  and  asked 
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the  Arab  if  it  was  true  that  the  entrance 
pointed  straight  to  the  north  star. 

“Yes,”  the  Arab  had  answered,  “and 
some  night,  if  Monsieur  said  so,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  bring  him  there 
to  see.” 

Jack  gave  one  more  glance  at  the 
blue  sky  ere  he  turned  to  follow  the 
guide  down  the  long  passage  that 
formed  such  a steep  descent  that  soon 
he  found  himself  half  sliding  along,  the 
Arab,  in  bare  feet,  keeping  a better 
footing. 

Occasionally  they  met  others  coming 
out,  and  making  their  way  up  by  means 
of  the  hollows  in  the  otherwise  smooth 
stones,  indentions  caused,  so  Ali-Sadad 
told  the  young  American,  by  many  cen- 
turies of  passing  feet 

An  hour  or  more  was  spent  in  climb- 
ing from  one  rough  hewn  chamber  to 
another,  the  Arab  always  going  ahead 
with  a sputtering  candle.  They  had 
ascended  to  the  highest  point  in  the 
Pyramid  open  to  the  public,  the  room 
of  King  Cheops,  in  which  his  sarcopha- 
gus had  originally  reposed.  From  here 
they  made  a rapid  descent  till  they  again 
reached  the  long  gallery. 

“Ali-Sadad,”  said  the  young  Amer- 
ican, “down  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pyra- 
mid there  is  a big  subterranean  room 
not  often  explored.  I want  you  to  take 
me  down  to  see  it.” 

The  Arab  threw  up  his  hands  with  a 
gesture  of  horror.  Monsieur  was  surely 
joking!  It  was  down,  down,  ninety  feet 
below  the  solid  rock,  and  the  entrances 
were  full  of  sand  which  might  close  up 
any  moment  and  entomb  them  alive. 

But  Jack  persisted.  The  rest  had 
been  tame;  but  here  was  adventure. 
As  to  danger — Bah  ! Tfiere  .was  none. 
A man  who  had  explored  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  need  not  fear  a 
descent  to  the  base  of  the  Pyramid  with 
an  experienced  guide. 

Ali-Sadad  was  firm.  He  called  an- 
other guide  who  was  passing,  and  asked 
his  opinion.  The  man  hesitated.  The 


entrance  to  the  room  had  just  been 
opened,  he  said,  and  the  sand  and  loose 
stones  banked  up,  still  the  danger  from 
the  treacherous  sifting  sand  was  always 
present. 

Jack’s  small  stock  of  patience  evap- 
orated. 

“Come,  both  of  you  felows,”  he  said. 
“I’ll  give  you  each  five  hundred  piastres 
to  take  me  down  in  that  subterranean 
dungeon,  provided  you  get  me  out 
again,”  he  added,  with  a grin. 

This  tempting  offer  proved  too  much 
for  the  Arabs’  good  sense,  and  without 
more  ado  they  began  to  descend,  hold- 
ing aloft  their  candles,  and  warning  the 
young  American  to  proceed  cautiously, 
a warning  which  devil-may-care  Jack 
condescended  to  heed. 

Save  for  a glimmer  from  the  Arabs* 
candles  they  were  in  total  darkness,  and 
the  farther  they  descended,  the  closer 
became  the  air.  Jack  thought  of  Kitty 
and  her  horror  if  she  knew  where  he 
was ! At  last  they  had  reached  the 
opening  to  the  chamber  and  with  a 
backward  glance  over  his  shoulder  Ali- 
Sadad  entered,  followed  by  Yusef,  the 
other  Arab,  and  last  of  all  by  Jack.  The 
Arabs  drew  out  two  more  candles  from 
their  pockets,  and  handed  them  to  Jack, 
the  three  of  them  then  commenced  ex- 
ploring the  chamber.  It  was  apparently 
limitless  in  extent,  and  Jack  found  him- 
self calculating  the  number  of  square 
feet,  and  whether  it  embraced  nearly  the 
whole  base  of  the  Pyramid. 

“We  had  better  go  now,  Effendi,”  said 
the  Arab,  who  was  plainly  uneasy. 

Jack  halted  in  his  rapid  march.  “Oh  I 
a few  second  more,”  he  said,  “I  want — ” 
The  sentence  was  never  finished.  There 
was  a sound,  not  loud,  but  full  of  horror 
for  the  startled  listeners — of  sliding  land 
and  falling  stones,  and  with  a cry  unlike 
anything  he  had  ever  heard — a . long, 
low,  unearthly  wail — Jack  knew  by  the 
flight  of  the  Arabs  across  the  chamber 
that  the  entrance  had  closed  up. 
Quickly  he  followed  to  where  the 
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guides  were  tearing  frantically  at  the 
sand  with  their  bare  hands,  the  while 
the  same  dreadful  sound  of  crumbling 
stones  and  sand  could  still  be  heard 
going  on  without.  The  great  need 
nerved  the  young  man  to  action. 

“Listen,  Ali-Sadad,”  he  said,  in 
French,  and  in  a tone  of  command. 
“Stop  that  howling.  If  we  are  to  get 
out  of  here  something  must  be  done, 
and  at  once.” 

The  Arabs,  who  had  stopped  clawing 
at  the  sand  to  grovel  on  the  ground, 
hearkened,  and  straightened  up.  Yet 
well  they  knew  that  nothing  could  be 
done ; they  had  not  even  a spade  with 
which  to  dig.  The  young  American’s 
calmness  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
danger,  together  with  native  Oriental 
fatalism  and  stolidity,  helped  them  to 
regain  their  balance. 

“You,  Ali-Sadad,”  said  Jack,  “stay 
here  with  one  of  the  lights,  and  vou, 
Yusef  go  around  the  chamber  in  one 
direction,  while  I go  in  the  other,  and 
look  for  a piece  of  loose  stone,  or  any- 
thing we  can  use  as  a spade.” 

In  silence  the  Arabs  obeyed,  the 
search,  however,  proving  fruitless. 
Then  the  three  of  them  tried  using  their 
hands  and  feet  to  dig  out  the  sand,  but 
it  was  useless — the  sandslide  had  evi- 
dently been  of  great  extent. 

The  Arab,  Yusef,  shook  his  head  in 
despair.  Ali-Sadad  said  nothing.  Ha/i 
he  not  warned  this  mad  young  American 
of  the  danger!  What  use  was  five  hun- 
dred, or  ten  times  five  hundred  piastres 
now?  One  single  glimmer  of  hope  re- 
mained, and  this  Jack  hastened  to  im- 
part to  his  companions.  His  wife  knew 
where  he  had  gone,  and  when  he  did  not 
return  by  evening  she  would  surely  in- 
stitute a search. 


IV. 

The  relief  party  arrived  at  the  Pyra- 
mid after  a hurried  drive  from  Cairo. 
On  the  way  they  met  an  Arab  who  was 


making  all  possible  speed  toward  the 
city.  There  had  been  a tremendous  slide 
of  sand  at  the  base  of  the  Pyramid,  he 
said.  He  knew  for  a certainty  that  two 
Arab  guides,  and  an  Englishman  or 
American,  had  gone  down  to  the  subter- 
ranean chamber  at  the  base  of  the  Pyra- 
mid. He,  Mameluke,  had  been  within 
earshot  when  the  gentleman  had  offered 
the  two  guides  much  gold  to  take  him 
to  this  unexplored  spot.  Then  the  man 
went  on  to  say  that  he  was  just  leaving 
the  Pyramid  for  Cairo  when  the  acci- 
dent occurred ; and  realizing  the  dan- 
ger of  the  entombed  men,  he  had  started 
with  all  speed  to  summon  aid.  Kitty’s 
face  was  grey  as  she  turned  to  her 
friend ; but  one  glance  at  Katherine 
King’s  calm,  strong  face  gave  her 
courage. 

All  that  night  the  men  worked,  rein- 
forced by  skilled  engineers  from  the 
city,  but  as  fast  as  they  dug  out  the  sand, 
down  it  crumbled  again,  and  so  great 
had  been  the  fall  that  they  could  not 
even  get  within  speaking  distance  of  the 
imprisoned  men.  Through  the  long 
hours  Kitty  watched  and  prayed.  In  the 
morning  they  tried  to  get  her  to  return 
to  Cairo,  but  she  refused.  Food  was 
brought  for  both  watchers  and  workers. 
Would  they  succeed,  and  if  so,  when? 
Could  the  imprisoned  men  hold  out  for 
many  hours  more  without  food,  water 
or  frerii  air? 

******* 


Thirty-six  hours  had  come  and  gone 
for  the  prisoners  below.  The  last  can- 
dle had  long  since  burned  out,  and  they 
were  in  total  darkness ; a darkness  made 
worse  by  hunggr  and  thirst.  They  were 
strong  men,  but  in  that  close  air,  with- 
out food  or  water,  the  strain  was  begin- 
ning to  tell. 

Agony  of  mind  had  long  since  assailed 
Jack  with  hitherto  unknown  suffering. 
In  vain  he  strained  his  ears  to  catch  a 
sound  from  without,  none  came,  and 
the  hope  of  rescue  almost  died. 
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Life  seemed  very  sweet  to  him 
when  he  thought  of  Kitty  and 
his  child.  Little  Jack ! Was  there 
not  bitterness  in  the  thought  ? Had 
they  not  journeyed  hundreds  of  miles 
for  the  child’s  health  while  all  the  time 
they  were  neglecting  the  most  funda- 
mental Christian  law  for  his  spiritual 
well  being?  Jack  groaned — in  the  pres- 
ence of  almost  certain  death  the  whole 
aspect  of  life  was  changed.  He  remem- 
bered that  he  himself  had  received  the 
blessing  of  baptism  which  he  had  denied 
to  his  child.  And  his  wife?  Had  he  not 
weakened  her  allegiance  to  duty  by  his 
own  active  opposition  to  all  religious 
observance?  His  mind,  as  he  thought, 
was  in  a tumult,  partly  from  remorse, 
and  partly  from  weakness. 

Could  he  pray?  No,  he  felt  he  could 
not.  What  just  God  would  listen  to  his 
prayers  ? But  that  God  must  be  reached 
somehow  or  they  would  perish. 

“Ali-Sadad.” 

“Yes,  Effendi.” 

“Do  you  ever  pray?7 

“Yes,  Effendi,  I pray  to  the  great 
Allah.” 

“Then  pray  now,”  said  the  unhappy 
man.  “Pray  >vith  all  your  might,  Ali- 
Sadad.  Ask  Allah  to  come  to  our  relief, 
or  we  are  lost.” 

“It  is  well,  Effendi,  I will  pray.” 

There  was  a rustle  of  skirts,  just  as 
Jack  uttered  an  exclamation.  Putting 
one  hand  in  his  pocket  he  had  felt  a 
small  silver  match  case  which  in  his  ex- 
citement he  had  hitherto  forgotten.  A 
few  precious  matches  remained,  and  he 
struck  one  of  them  at  the  moment  when 
the  Arab  drew  from  an  inner  fold  of  his 
burnoose  a small  silk  rug  of  exquisite 
color  and  weave,  and  spreading  it  on 
the  ground,  knelt  down  with  unerring 
instinct  toward  the  East,  where  even 
now,  beyond  their  imprisoning  walls,  the 
dawn  was  breaking. 

“There  is  no  God  but  God,”  he  mur- 
mured low,  in  his  own  tongue ; and  the 
rest  of  his  prayer  was  lost  to  sound. 


Oh ! agony  of  the  world,  which  how- 
ever it  acts  in  life  and  health,  has  but 

one  refuge  in  danger  and  death. 
******* 

It  was  a great  French  engineer  who 
at  length  reached  them.  Under  his 
skilful  direction  a steel  lever  was  forced 
through  the  sand,  little  by  little,  until  at 
last  victory  was  won,  and  the  entrance 
was  gained. 

The  three  men  were  taken  out  in- 
sensible, but  for  a moment  Jack  revived 
on  being  borne  into  the  open  air.  In  a 
few  seconds  his  eyes  opened  and  rested 
on  the  night  sky  overhead,  brilliant  with 
stars. 

“The — north — star,”  he  said,  “Kitty, ” 
and  then,  with  a flash  of  memory, 
“God — answered.” 

Extreme  weakness  here  brought  cn  a 
fainting  fit,  and  as  hurriedly  as  possible 
he  and  the  Arabs  were  taken  to  Cairo, 
where  careful  nursing  saved  the  lives 
of  all  three. 

******* 

It  was  the  evening  of  a never-to-be- 
forgotten  day  several  weeks  later. 
Father  West  that  morning  had  baptized 
little  Jack,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
received  John  Matlock  into  the  Church. 
They  were  at  Ramleh,  a suburb  of 
Alexandria. 

The  priest  was  pacing  the  garden, 
drinking  in  the  splendor  of  the  heavens, 
and  the  soft,  clear,  Egyptian  night.  Be- 
fore him  stretched  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  a refreshing 
inshore  breeze  was  sweeping  over  the 
land.  In  the  Father’s  heart  was  grati- 
tude and  peace,  as  he  glanced  at  Jack 
and  Kitty  walking  together  near  the 
shore. 

“Oh  ! God,  Thy  Omnipotence  is  from 
eternity,”  he  thought.  “How  wonder- 
ful the  answer  to  our  prayers.  When 
the  human  soul,  Heathen  or  Christian, 
cries  out  in  all  sincerity  to  Thee — Thou 
dost  hear — for  Thou  alone  art  He  to 
whom  all — whether  in  ignorance  or 
knowledge — turn  for  succor.” 
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HHE  other  day  a girl  brought  a 
story  to  my  mind.  Perhaps 
you  have  heard  it,  but  as  it 
affords  food  for  reflection,  you 
will  not  mind  hearing  it  again.  A ship, 
after  encountering  sore  storms,  was 
driven  out  of  its  course  and  becalmed 
in  strange  waters.  The  drinking  water 
had  given  out  and  the  sailors  were  half- 
dead from  thirst,  when  they  sighted  an- 
other vessel  in  the  distance.  They  sig- 
naled it  and,  explaining  their  dire  need, 
asked  the  crew  of  the  other  ship  to  take 
pity  on  them  and  give  them  some  water. 
Instead  of  complying  with  the  request, 
the  seamen  replied,  “Drop  your  buck- 
ets where  you  are!’’  and  continued  their 
voyage.  “Was  there  ever  anything  more 
heartless,”  cried  the  sailors,  “than  to  bid 
us  quench  our  burning  thirst  with  salt 
water!”  It  did  not  enter  the  minds  of 
those  men  that  the  strangers  might  be 
acquainted  with  the  region,  and  they 
continued  to  upbraid  them,  until  by 
chance  they  discovered  that  their  ship 
was  standing  near  a stream  of  fresh 
water. 

The  girl  was  becalmed  too,  yea,  an- 
chored fast.  Life  was  commonplace 
and  she  was  tied  in  it;  and  the  worst  of 
it  was  she  knew  it.  It  doesn’t  matter 
how  commonplace  life  may  be  if  you 
are  not  aware  of  the  fact.  If  you  are 
aware  of  it,  and  yet  know  you  are  free 
to  leave  it,  there  is  no  poignancy  in  the 
knowledge.  It  is  when  you  know  and 
yet  are  powerless  to  escape  that  the 
tragedy  comes  in. 

Suppose  now  that  destiny  had  placed 
you  in  a satisfied  community,  and  that 
satisfaction  rested  on  a low  level?  A 


community  where  nearly  /every  one 
owned  his  own  home,  a narrow,  tall 
house  on  a twenty-five  foot  lot,  and 
which  had  been  paid  for  by  an  economy 
that  left  its  owners  close-fisted,  small- 
hearted,  and  vainly  satisfied.  ' Vainly 
satisfied  with  the  ungainly  house,  the 
cheap,  gaudy  furniture,  and  existence, 
because  it  placed  them  beyond  the  fear  of 
cold  and  hunger.  The  ideas  of  the  wo- 
men never  rose — could  not  rise — beyond 
the  keeping  of  the  house,  the  trials  of 
maternity  and  the  affairs  of  the  next- 
door  neighbor;  the  ideas  of  the  men 
centered  around  their  work,  with  an 
occasional  thought  for  the  local  crime. 
They  weren’t  even  ward  politicians  nor 
interested  in  prize-fights ! 

Truly  wc  might  be  excused  for  be- 
moaning our  fate  if  we  had  been  bom 
into  such  a state  of  physical  and  spirit- 
ual stagnation,  when  our  soul  was  alive 
with  tender  dreams,  when  it  was  filled 
with  exalted  aspirations,  when  it  beat 
in  sympathy  with  the  hearts,  beyond 
this  place,  crushed  by  sorrows,  real  or 
intangible.  Out  yonder  where  people 
did  not  own  narrow,  unsightly  houses 
and  have  a pay  envelope  laid  in  their 
hand  every  Saturday  night,  out  there 
a world  of  suffering  awaited  the  minis- 
tration of  loving  hands,  the  consolation 
of  tender  words.  This  suffering  was  not 
all  among  the  poor.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  this  observation,  for  so  material 
are  wc,  we  unconsciously  connect  the 
word  with  material  deprivation. 

This  girl,  I think,  had  the  choice  been 
given  her,  would  have  sought  out  the 
persons  whom  we,  possessing  less 
worldly  wealth,  are  apt  to  regard  with 
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envy.  She  seemed  to  know  intuitively 
that  there  were  lonely  hearts  there, 
stricken  lives,  and  vast  energies,  mis- 
directed or  unapplied.  Yet  the  needs 
of  the  poor  appealed  to  her  also,  and 
her  heart  burned  within  her  as  she  read 
the  cruel  statistics,  which  told  her  that 
where  one  man  was  burdened  with 
wealth,  thousands  were  begging  for 
bread,  because  that  one  man  had  de- 
prived them  of  the  means  of  buying  it. 
To  feel  all  this  sorrow  of  the  world,  to 
carry  it  like  a seven-edged  sword  in  • 
your  heart,  and  then  to  have  to  live  out 
your  days  among  a people,  vainly  sat- 
isfied, warped  by  selfishness — common- 
place ! — to  be  tied  here,  not  by  love,  but 
by  primal  duty,  which  is  but  natural  law, 
were  hard  indeed. 

Here  was  our  famishing  sailor  on  his 
becalmed  ship,  stretching  out  frantic 
hands,  lifting  appealing  voice  for  help, 
or  death  must  come.  Worse  than  the 
sailor  to  my  notion,  for  what  are 
thirsty  lips  to  a thirsty  heart?  Death, 
sweet,  satisfying  death  comes  soon  to 
the  parched  lips,  but  oh ! how  long  it 
is  in  coming  to  the  parched  heart ! 
And  how  many  such  hearts  are  there ! 
As  you  go  through  life  how  often  must 
you  close  your  eyes  that  you  may  not 
see  them,  deafen  your  ears  that  you  may 
not  hear  them,  the  while  you  cry  out  to 
God,  asking  Him  why  in  His  world  of 
beauty  and  love  and  plenty  and  happi- 
ness, these  children  of  His  must  thus 
gasp  out  their  lives. 

Well,  one  of  these  was  the  girl.  She 
wanted  to  spend  herself  relieving  the 
thirst  of  the  others,  who  was  dying  of 
thirst  herself.  What  did  the  sailors  who 
knew  say  to  the  sailors  who  were  igno- 
rant? Drop  your  buckets  where  you 
are ! What ! the  girl  would  cry. 
Quench  my  thirst  in  this  salt  water! 
How  cruel!  How  heartless!  But  is  it 


salt  water?  It  looks  so,  I will  admit, 
but  have  you  taken  the  trouble  to  go 
down  to  its  edge  and  taste  it?  If  you 
did  might  you  not  also  find  it  sweet  and 
fresh?  How  shall  the  girl  know  if  the 
hearts  around  her  are  not  as  thirsty  as 
the  ones  out  yonder,  and  are  draining 
this  poison  of  vain  satisfaction  in  the 
futile  hope  to  quench  that  thirst?  If 
she  were  to  withdraw  her  eyes  from 
those  whom  she  cannot  reach,  close  her 
ears  to  their  cries,  might  she  not  see  as 
anguished  faces  around  her,  hear  as  pite- 
ous pleading? 

But  we  never  do  that ! The  aggre- 
gate sorrow  afar  off  appeals  to  us,  and 
we  are  insensible  to  the  individual  need 
at  our  side.  Yet  we  are  powerless 
against  that  aggregate  misery,  and  we 
know  it.  We  know  it  is  the  result  of 
conditions  that  reach  back  through  the 
centuries,  and  that  will  only  give  way 
when  their  course  is  run,  and  that  is 
when  they  have  crushed  the  race  or  the 
race  has  risen  above  them.  It  is  folly 
to  try  to  force  the  psychological  mo- 
ment, for  the  individual,  the  nation  or 
the  race.  We  did  that  in  1861  and  what 
did  we  gain?  We  made  a path  of  the 
slain  bodies  of  our  brothers  to  break 
the  fetters  of  the  slaves,  which  would 
have  dropped  from  them  at  the  right 
moment.  We  forced  a change  upon  a 
people  who  were  not  ready  for  it,  and 
to-day  we  stand  aghast  at  the  menace 
of  the  black  man.  We  may  segregate 
him,  we  may  kill  him,  but  we  know  we 
cannot  live  with  him. 

And  we  are  no  wiser  than  we  were  in 
1861.  Here  in  the  village — and  the  vil- 
lage is  the  world  in  a miniature — is  a 
club.  You  know  every  member  to  be 
intelligent,  sympathetic,  sincere  and 
earnest.  They  “leave  their  mirth  and 
their  employment”  to  meet  and  listen 
to  harrowing  papers  on  juvenile  crime, 
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child  labor,  unsanitary  homes  and  the 
poverty  of  great  cities,  and  discuss 
these  crying  injustices  with  burning 
hearts  and  bewail  their  utter  helpless- 
ness. Yet  in  that  village,  known  to 
every  member  of  that  club,  is  a family 
whose  children  are  truant  from  school 
and  whose  misdemeanors  in  city  chil- 
dren would  send  them  to  the  juvenile 
court;  who  are  compelled  by  poverty 
to  bend  their  puny  strength  to  tasks  far 
beyond  them;  whose  homes  are  not  fit 
for  human  beings  to  live  in ; who  know 
what  it  is  to  be  hungry  and  cold  and 
ill-treated.  The  club, can  do  absolutely 
nothing  for  the  condition  in  the  city ; it 
could  relieve  the  condition  of  that  poor 
family. 

We  work  ourselves  into  a frenzy  over 
the  condition  of  the  unknown  blacks  of 
the  Congo  region.  In  that  shanty  over 
there,  that  looks  like  a cow-shed,  lives  an 
American  black  man.  You  notice  there 
are  rags  thrust  between  the  planks  to 
keep  out  the  wind  and  rain,  and  if  you 
walk  along  the  railroad  track  of  a morn- 
ing, you  may  see  him  picking  up  pieces 
of  coal  that  fell  from  the  trains.  You 
notice  that  he  is  lame  and  badly  scarred, 
and  has  only  one  eye.  Of  course  the 
owner  of  the  big  mill  where  he  used  to 
work  did  not  maim  the  black  man  him- 
self ; his  machinery  did  it,  however ; 
then,  because  the  black  man  couldn’t 
turn  in  his  daily  amount  of  rubber — no, 
I mean  work!  he  was  discharged.  His 
six  little  children  won’t  be  deprived  of 
their  nose  or  ears  by  a cruel  master,  but 
consumption  is  eating  away  their  young 
lives.  Neither  did  the  master  take  the 
nine-day  baby  from  the  mother’s  side,  but 
death,  in  the  shape  of  cold  and  privation, 
did.  We  have  no  words  strong  enough 
to  denounce  the  tyranny  of  the  French 
Government  which  is  persecuting  the 
people  and  taking  churches  from  them, 
yet  at  the  court  door  almost  any  of 
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these  days,  you  will  see  the  sheriff  sell* 
ing  a man’s  home  because  he  is  not  able 
to  pay  the  tax.  The  home  belongs  to* 
the  man.  The  dollars  that  paid  for  it 
he  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
it  was  to  be  his  protetction  for  himself 
and  his  family,  it  was  his  standing- 
place  from  which  he  would  move  the 
world.  He  lost  his  work,  or  his  crops 
failed,  or  sickness  and  death  visited 
him,  and  when  the  fall  came  around  he 
had  no  money  to  pay  the  tax  on  his. 
property;  so  the  sheriff  called  the  sale, 
the  land-shark  was  ready,  and  bought 
the  roof  over  the  man’s  head.  Then  he 
summoned  the  constable  who  set  the 
man’s  household  goods  out  on  the 
street.  And  this  in  America — called  the 
free. 

I am  sorry  the  blacks  in  the  Congo 
are  suffering,  and  sorry  the  Catholics 
of  France  are  losing  their  churches,  but 
far  sorrier  am  I for  the  negroes  in  my 
own  country  who  are  suffering,  far  sor- 
rier for  the  toilers  of  America  who  are 
losing  their  homes.  With  a Congo 
race  on  our  own  hands,  far  more  men- 
acing to  our  safety  than  the  atrocities 
practiced  on  their  brothers  in  King 
Leopold’s  domain,  and  with  an  indus- 
trial condition  confronting  us  that 
makes  the  French  religious  trouble 
look  like  a child’s  difficulty,  it  would 
seem  that  we  ought  to  save  some  of 
our  thought  and  effort  for  our  home 
duties.  God  appoints  each  one  his  work, 
and  I do  not  know  that  He  has  or- 
dained or  expects  us  to  try  to  regulate 
or  do  another’s  work. 

If  we  do  the  work  allotted  to  us  as 
He,  Who  is  perfect  and  Whom  we  are 
counseled  to  be  like,  would  have  it 
done,  it  will  require  all  our  time  and 
strength  and  energy ; and  that  work 
always,  always  is  the  work  at  hand. 
When  the  time  comes  for  us  to  grapple 
with  the  great  evil  we  shall  find  our- 
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selves  equipped  and  in  the  place  to  do 
effective  work;  and  we,  and  we  only, 
can  bring  ourselves  to  that  position, 
and  we  can  do  it  by  only  one  way, 
namely : remedying  the  evil  close  at 
hand.  We  must  clear  our  path  to  it,  and 
fishing  and  pining  and  bewailing  will 
not  accomplish  this.  Work,  earnest, 
faithful,  loving  work,  will.  Drop  vour 
buckets  where  you  are ! 

* * * * * * + 

Opening  a book  recently,  a news- 
paper clipping  slipped  from  between  its 
pages.  It  was  a New  Year’s  talk  on 
resolutions,  and  I opine  I n^ust  have  put 
it  in  there  the  time  I was  recovering 
from  the  war  fever,  engendered  bv  our 
late  unpleasantness  with  Spain,  or  fight- 
ing in  spirit  for  liberty  on  the  South 
African  veldts  with  the  last  of  the  Cru- 
saders. It  must  have  been  sometime 
when  I believed  in  the  justification  of 
war,  for  from  the  first  line  to  the  last  it 
was  a call  to  arms. 

Re-reading  it  now  since  my  regenera- 
tion, I wonder  why  it  is  we  try  to  make 
things  so  hard  for  ourselves  ? Why,  for 
instance,  will  you,  on  waking  in  the 
morning,  look  in  the  face  of  the  young 
day  as  an  enemy  that  must  be  con- 
quered? Why  will  you  nerve  yourself 
to  meet  your  work  as  we  suppose  a 
soldier  does  when  he  starts  forth  to  slay 
his  foe?  Now,  we  know  in  our  heart 
of  hearts  that  work  is  no  curse,  and  hold 
that  immediate  extinction  were  prefer- 
able to  the  punishment  of  absolute  idle- 
ness. Men  would  go  mad  in  prison  if 
they  were  given  nothing  to  do,  and  the 
worst  misfortune  that  can  befall  a child 
is  to  be  trained  away  from  labor.  From 
what  we  deem  inanimate  objects  up  to 
God  Himself,  we  see  work,  ceaseless, 
harmonious  work,  and  were  it  to  stop, 
chaos  would  reign.  Faith  and  hope  and 
love  may  fail,  but  while  work  goes  with 
us  we  are  not  lost.  We  may  have 


neither  kith  nor  kin,  friend  nor  enemy, 
but  while  we  have  work  we  are  knit  to 
our  kind ; and  no  matter  how  one  may 
have  offended  against  it,  one  is  never  an 
outcast  from  society  who  is  permitted  to 
work  with  it.  One  of  our'  greatest  bless- 
ings is  the  power  to  work. 

This  being  so,  why  then  will  we  meet 
our  dearest  friend  as  our  crudest  foe? 
Why  do  we  think  of  “buckling  on  our 
armor,”  “fighting  for  every  inch  of  the 
way,”  and  “achieving  victory?”  You 
have  breakfast  to  get  in  the  morning. 
We  can  conceive  of  nothing  less  pugna- 
cious than  the  bountiful,  the  beautiful 
food  lying  before  you,  waiting  the  work 
of  your  hands  to  be  transformed  into 
life  and  strength  for  you  and  your  loved 
ones.  Then  why  approach  the  work  in 
an  attitude  of  conquest?  You  can  do  it 
if  you  know  how.  There  is  nothing  in 
those  articles  of  food  to  prevent  you 
from  preparing  a good  breakfast,  rather 
will  they  give  themselves  to  accomplish 
it.  Why  not  work  with  work,  not 
against  it? 

This  feeling  that  everything  is  against 
us  and  must  be  conquered  is  what  wears' 
us  out.  It,  not  work,  kills  us,  and  our 
falls  would  be  fewer  if  it  were  not  for 
the  cursed  notion  that  possesses  us  that 
we  have  got  to  conquer  something.  The 
instinct  to  fight  hasn’t  yet  been  educated 
out  of  us,  and  failing  wild  beasts  or  our 
brother  man,  we  turn  around  and  fight 
ourselves.  Suppose  for  this  year  you 
make  one  resolve — not  to  fight  anything, 
except  your  own  evil  inclinations. 

If  you  would  advance,  if  you  would 
taste  happiness,  if  you  would  know  how 
good  life  is.  cast  away  from  you  once 
and  forever  the  wrong  thought  that  you 
are  here  to  fight.  Refuse  to  carry  the 
sword  and  bear  the  olive  branch  instead. 
For  long  days  the  ark  battled  with  the 
waters,  but  only  when  the  dove  went 
forth  was  there  release. 
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Jews  and  Infidels  Assail  Christ 

London  Saturday  Review  (Protestant) 

As  the  wires  flash  across  the  Channel 
the  daily  alarms  and  excursions  inci- 
dental to  the  war  against  Christianity 
now  inaugurated  in  the  land  of  St.  Louis, 
Englishmen  begin  to  realize  the  mean- 
ing of  the  gigantic  act  of  plunder  and 
sacrilege  recently  perpetrated  by  the 
French  Republic.  The  truth  is  that  the 
pigmy  Jacobins  to  which  French  folly 
has  entrusted  the  destinies  of  a great  na- 
tion have  torn  up  the  religious  settle- 
ment which  the  administrative  genius 
of  Napoleon  devised  and  which  for  a 
century  had  given  to  France  some  meas- 
ure of  religious  peace.  The  reasons  that 
have  urged  these  pigmy  Robespierres 
and  Dantons  to  this  colossal  crime  are 
notorious  outside  England. 

To  do  these  atheists  justice,  they 
have  for  thirty  years  shouted  their  be- 
liefs in  the  market  place.  From  Gam- 
betta’s  “Le  clericalisme  voila  rennemi” 
to  M.  Briand’s  “II  faut  en  finir  avec 
Tidee  chretienne.”  (We  must  abolish 
all  idea  of  Christianity),  they  have 
marched  steadily  on  to  their  goal  which 
is  the  transformation  of  their  country- 
men into  not  only  a non-Christian  but 
an  anti-Christian  nation.  Every  word  in 
this  connection  that  the  Jacobin  poli- 
ticians say,  every  act  that  they  do,  proves 
them  to  be  not  only  the  enemies  of  Cath- 
olicism but  also  of  Christianity.  The 
Catholicism,  which  they  attack  is  allowed 
by  learned  French  Protestants  to  be  the 
only  form  of  Christianity  that  practically 
counts  in  France.  The  contemptuous 
toleration  that  the  Republic  extends  to 
powerless  Calvinistic  sects  in  no  way  in- 
terferes with  its  general  purpose,  and 
serves  to  blind  the  eyes  of  Protestant 
England  to  its  ultimate  designs. 


While  the  faith  of  Christ  is  assailed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel,  the 
tone  even  of  these  English  Journals  that 
are  presumed  to  appeal  to  the  religious 
section  of  the  community  is  pitiful  and 
contemptible.  That  the  organs  of  the 
dissidence  of  dissent  should  be  willing  to 
see  Christianity  injured,  so  long  as  the 
Papist  suffers  thereby,  will  surprise  no 
one. 

In  our  comments  on  the  betrayal  of 
the  French  Christianity  by  the  news- 
papers that  find  their  way  into  English 
parsonages,  we  have  given  to  those  re- 
sponsible the  credit  of  good  faith.  The 
belief,  however,  is  widespread  that  in 
their  comments  on  French  ecclesiastical 
matters  they  are  tuned  by  the  Jewish 
financial  rings  on  the  Continent.  It  is 
an  unpleasant  fact  that  their  representa- 
tives in  Paris  are  generally  Jews  ; at  any 
rate  very  seldom  Christians.  The  Times, 
for  one,  is  represented  in  Paris  by  a 
Semitic  gentleman.  Newspapers  which 
exist  mainly  by  the  support  of  Church- 
men and  Roman  Catholics  permit  their 
readers  to  observe  this  attack  on  the 
faith  of  Christ  only  through  Jewish 
spectacles. 

While  the  attitude  of  our  press  is  con- 
temptible, the  silence  of  the  Anglican 
Chruch  is  regrettable.  Our  Primate  a 
short  time  ago  made  a right  protest 
against  a Jewish  massacre  in  a foreign 
country;  but  he  and  his  colleagues  are 
willing  to  leave  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  of  this  country  the  honor  of 
being  the  sole  English  protestors  against 
this  outrage  to  the  household  of  the 
Faith.  Their  silence  is  enough  to  make 
us  sigh  for  an  hour  of  the  Georgian 
episcopate.  The  English  bishops  who 
extended  the  hand  of  sympathy  to  the 
oppressed  Gallican  Church  of  the  days 
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of  the  First  Revolution  adorned  not 
themselves  with  mitres  or  pectoral 
crosses.  They  did  not  even  call  them- 
selves Catholics.  To  be  frank,  they  fell 
sadly  short  of  Christian  perfection. 
However,  in  a great  crisis  of  religion 
they  showed  a zeal  for  the  common 
heritage  and  the  common  good  of 
Christendom  that  their  successors  to- 
day in  a like  crisis  do  not  display. 

Perhaps  the  most  offensive  feature  in 
this  press  campaign  is  the  attempt  made 
to  represent  the  Pope  as  the  assailant  of 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  Frenchmen, 
and  to  drape  this  Jacobin  anti-Christi- 
anity in  the  honored  mantle  of  Gallican- 
ism.  The  truth  is  that  throughout  the 
struggle  the  Republic  and  not  the  Pope 
has  been  the  lawbreaker.  The  very  pre- 
text for  the  Separation  Law  was  the 
Pope's  interference  to  abate  a grave 
ecclesiastical  scandal  which  no  Church 
in  Christendom  could  tolerate.  The 
dissolution  of  the  Concordat  without  no- 
tice to  the  Holy  See  was  in  the  circum- 
stances a discourteous  violation  of  the 
diplomatic  usages  of  civilized  nations. 
The  Separation  Law  violated  the  spirit 
of  the  Concordat  in  a most  dishonorable 
manner.  The  paltry  salaries  paid  to  the 
French  clergy  under  that  treaty  repre- 
sented the  nation's  shabby  compensa- 
tion for  the  great  wealth  with  which  the 
piety  or  penitence  of  the  pre-revolution- 
ary ages  had  endowed  the  Gallican 
Church,  and  of  which  the  Revolution 
robbed  her.  If  the  Concordat  was  to  be 
dissolved  justice  and  logic  requir  d that 
from  a pecuniary  point  of  view  the 
Church  should  be  placed  again  in  the 
same  position  in  which  she  stood  in 
1789.  Practically  no  doubt  this  would 
have  been  impossible,  still  in  view  of 
past  guarantees  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  make  compensation  not  only 
to  the  individual  clerics  but  also  to  the 
Church  as  a corporate  body  on  a gen- 
erous scale.  Practically  the  Republic 
offered  no  compensation  whatever  to  the 


Church,  but  allowed  the  ecclesiastical 
fabrics  to  be  leased  to  associations 
cultuelles  who  were  to  be  responsible  for 
public  worship,  and  whose  orthodoxy 
was  to  be  vouched  not  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  but  by  a Council  of  State 
nominated  by  the  Jacobin  Government 
of  France.  It  ill  becomes  Anglicans, 
who  recall  the  Welsh  Disestablishment 
debate  and  remember  the  indignation 
aroused  even  among  Liberal  Church- 
men at  Mr.  Asquith's  proposal  to  place 
the  Welsh  cathedral  under  the  control  of 
commissioners,  while  safeguarding  their 
exclusive  use  for  Church  services,  to 
blame  the  Pope  for  his  refusal  to  acqui- 
esce in  a far  more  cruel  injustice  to 
French  Catholics.  As,  however,  it  is 
repeatedly  stated  in  the  press  that  but 
for  the  Pope  the  French  episcopate 
would  have  accepted  the  dishonorable 
proposal,  let  the  British  public  know  that 
they  were  absolutely  unanimous  in  re- 
jecting it.  The  only  basis  in  fact  for  the 
absurd  statement  to  the  contrary  is  that 
certain  bishops  did  consider  whether  it 
was  possible  to  form  associations  under 
the  Separation  Law  on  a canonical  basis 
and  that  they  gave  up  the  attempt  as 
hopeless.  This  week  also  the  absurd 
fiction  has  been  revived  that  the  Pope 
has  in  Germany  accepted  the  principle 
of  associations  cultuelles.  This  argu- 
ment has  been  invented  almost  entirely 
for  English  consumption.  In  France 
they  know  better  than  to  use  it.  The 
fact  is  that  German  Church  councils  are 
perfectly  canonical,  for,  like  English 
churchwardens,  they  are  merely  admin- 
istrators of  Church  property,  not  organ- 
izers or  controllers  of  Church  worship. 

But  why,  says  our  Erastian  journal- 
ists, did  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  refuse 
to  fall  in  with  M.  Briand's  kind  offer  and 
not  legalize  Church  worship  under  the 
law  of  public  meetings?  The  answer  is, 
that  to  have  done  so  would  have  com- 
promised the  whole  position  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Church  and  at  the  best  have 
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saved  the  churches  from  desecration 
only  for  a year.  It  may  further  be  added 
that  M.  Briand’s  proposal  that  a single 
notice  should  hold  good  for  a year  was 
in  itself  a counsel  of  lawlessness,  and 
that  the  Pope  has  left  it  to  the  Jacobin 
Ministry  to  violate  alike  the  Statute  Law 
and  the  Rights  of  Man. 

It  is  a relief  to  turn  from  these  hypo- 
critical sophestries  to  contemplate  the 
stand  of  French  Catholics.  Their  atti- 
tude is  historically  remarkable,  for  never 
before  in  the  struggle  between  the  State 
and  the  Vatican  in  France  has  French 
Catholicism  so  unanimously  ranged  it- 
self on  the  side  of  the  Papacy.  When 
Louis  XIV  raised  the  standard  of  Gal- 
licanism  against  Innocent  XI  he  could 
count  on  the  aid  of  Bossuet  and  the 
flower  of  the  French  episcopate.  Even 
Pius  VPs  condemnation  of  the  Civil 
Constitution  did  not  prevent  four  lish- 
ops  and  a large  section  of  the  French 
clergy  from  giving  their  adhesion  to  the 
religious  establishment  inaugurated  by 
the  National  Assembly.  In  the  stern 
contest  between  Pius  VII  and  Napoleon 
a large  section  of  the  French  clergy  were 
Imperialists.  Why,  if  there  is  a grain  of 
truth  in  the  allegations  of  the  English 
supporters  of  the  regime  of  persecution, 
is  no  such  aid  forthcoming  to  M.  Clem- 
enceau  and  his  merry  men  to-day?  * * * 
Such  facts  render  the  solid  unity  in  the 
Catholic  Church  of  France  and  the 
united  resolution  of  its  members  to  suf- 
fer undeserved  loss  and  shameful  perse- 
cution the  more  impressive.  Only  an 
issue  of  the  first  moment  could  have 
united  so  great  a body,  hampered  as  it  is 
by  Erastian  traditions,  in  so  magnificent 
a protest.  In  its  courage  lies  the  hope 
for  French  religion.  For  the  time  the 
clouds  are  black  and  there  seems  little 
hope  of  a popular  reaction  against  Ja- 
cobinism in  the  land  of  St.  Louis.  From 
the  greater  part  of  Christendom,  to  its 
shame  be  it  said,  there  comes  but  scant 
sympathy  with  the  persecuted  Church. 
History  happfly  may  be  trusted  to  set 


the  wrong  right,  and  to  do  a generous  if 
tardy  justice  to  the  brave  men  who  are 
fighting  the  battle  of  religious  liberty  for 
the  world  and  are  preserving  for  France 
the  faith  of  Christ. 


Tremendous  Difference 

The  Pilot 

For  years  past,  indiscriminate  praise 
has  been  the  American  fashion  when 
Japan  was  in  question.  As  a young  na- 
tion, wre  have  the  youthful  faults  of 
hasty  judgment,  favorable  or  otherwise, 
and  exaggeration.  If  our  first  impres- 
sion is  agreeable,  we  are  ready  to  take 
all  good  things  for  granted.  No  one 
will  question  the  enterprise  and  adapt- 
ability of  the  Japanese,  as  manifested 
during  the  less  than  forty  years  of  our 
acquaintance  with  them ; nor  the  splen- 
did patriotism,  courage  and  endurance 
which  they  displayed  in  very  recent  his- 
tory in  war  with  a gigantic  foe.  Cath- 
olics familiar  with  their  own  missionary 
annals  have  learned  all  these  things  and 
many  more  to  the  credit  of  the  Japanese. 
It  is  too  common,  however,  to  pass  over 
lightly  the  tremendous  differences  which 
still  exist  between  a civilization  born  of 
Christianity  as  ours  is,  and  a civilization 
predominantly  Pagan,  like  Japan's. 
Gertrude  Adams  Fisher  has  written  an 
interesting  volume,  “A  Woman  Alone 
in  the  Heart  of  Japan,"  which  will  mod- 
ify the  ideas  of  many  ill-informed  en- 
thusiasts. The  writer  is  evidently  a wo- 
man well  able  to  take  care  of  herself, 
determined  on  personal  investigation, 
and  plain-spoken  as  to  results.  The 
deepest  impression  remaining  on  the 
mind  of  a thoughtful  reader  is  of  the 
peculiar  moral  standards  regulating  the 
social  life  of  a country  which  has  other- 
wise made  great  advances  in  civilization. 
It  is  hardly  a matter  of  surprise  that  par- 
ents on  the  Pacific  coast  object  to  the 
association  in  primary  schools  of  their 
little  ones,  and  the  almost  adult  Japanese 
who  frequently  seeks  to  be  enrolled. 
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To  all  our  friends  and  readers  we  offer 
heartfelt  greetings  for  a Happy  New 
Year.  

It  were  impossible  here  to  enter  into 
a discussion  of  the  questions  that  under- 
lie the  present  difficulties  in  France.  But 
it  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who 
has  followed  the  political  and  social 
affairs  in  France  for  the  past  few  years 
that  it  has  been  the  deliberate,  and  very 
thinly  disguised,  purpose  of  the  unholy 
crew  of  Atheists,  Socialists,  Anarchists 
and  Masons  who  have  secured  control  of 
the  government,  to  drive  religion  from 
the  country.  Indeed,  of  late  it  has  been 
the  open  boast  of  the  most  shameless  of 
this  diabolical  aggregation  that, now  that 
they  have  dishonored  and  outlawed  the 
crucifix,  they  will  not  be  satisfied  till' 
they  have  driven  God  Himself  out  of 
the  country!  These  fiends  in  human 
form  are  directing  their  satanic  fury  not 
merely  against  Catholics  and  the 
Church ; they  are  bent  on  the  outlawry, 
the  destruction  of  religion.  In  violation 
of  every  principle  of  justice  and  right, 
and  with  utter  disregard  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  contract,  the  French  govern- 
ment has  declared  the  Concordat  ter- 
minated. By  the  terms  of  that  compact 
some  measure  of  liberty  was  guaranteed 
to  the  individual  and  the  Church,  and  a 
pretense,  at  least,  was  made  of  restitu- 
tion for  the  churches  and  ecclesiastical 
properties  confiscated  by  the  State.  And 
while  the  “Act  of  Separation/'  recently 
passed,  purported  to  be  a measure  favor- 
able to  religion,  as  a matter  of  fact  its 
provisions  were  such  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  Catholics  to  subscribe  to 
it  or  to  comply  with  its  conditions.  With 
an  earnestness  and  unanimity  never  be- 
fore equaled  in  France,  the  bishops  and 


clergy  followed  the  counsels  of  the  Holy 
Father,  resisted  the  law,  and  bravely  and 
cheerfully  accepted  its  fearful  penalties, 
which  were  ouster,  confiscation  and  im- 
prisonment. 

Resistance,  of  course,  was  expected 
by  the  framers  of  the  nefarious  act,  but 
resistance  such  as  they  encountered  had 
not  entered  into  their  calculations.  The 
odious  law  has  failed  and  Frenchmen^ 
clerical  and  lay,  have  penetrated  the  de- 
signs of  the  government  and  realize 
that  the  victory  in  the  unequal  contest  is 
theirs.  

One  of  the  most  auspicious  signs  of 
the  times  is  the  rapid  growth  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Holy  Name.  In  the  Eastern 
States  alone  there  are  over  one  hundred 
thousand  members  of  this,  the  oldest 
confraternity  in  the  Church,  and 
branches  of  the  Society  are  mul- 
tiplying in  every  diocese  in  the 
country.  This  fact  is  gratifying  to 
a degree,  and  most  significant.  In 
France  the  impious  tools  of  Satan 
are  straining  every  nerve  to  destroy 
religion  and  are  shocking  the  Chris- 
tian world  by  their  horrible  profanations 
and  blasphemies.  In  America  an  im- 
mense army  of  the  flower  of  Catholic 
manhood  arc  solidly  arrayed  under  the 
banner  of  the  Cross  to  champion  and 
defend  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  that 
Name  which  is  above  all  names  and 
whereby  all  must  be  saved.  An  inspiring 
spectacle  is  this,  surely,  and  American 
Catholics  may  well  pride  themselves 
and  be  deeply  grateful  for  conditions 
that  make  such  splendid  things  possible. 


The  following  from  recognized  social- 
ist leaders  should  open  the  eyes  of  the 
very  few  misguided  Catholics  who  igno- 
rantly imagine  that  there  is  no  conflict 
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between  the  principles  of  Socialism,  as 
generally  understood,  and  Christianity: 
“The  abolition  of  religion  is  a necessary 
condition  for  the  true  happiness  of  the 
people.” — Karl  Marx.  “Necessity  will 
force  workingmen  to  abandon  the  rem- 
nants of  a belief  which,  as  they  will  more 
and  more  clearly  perceive,  serves  only  to 
make  them  weak  and  resigned  to  rheir 
fate.”  — Engle.  “Christianity  to-day 
stands  for  what  is  lowest  and  basest  in 
life.  To  take  on  Christianity  would  be 
for  Socialism  to  take  Judas  to  its 
bosom.” — Geo.  D.  Herron.  “Can  a 
sincere  believer  follow  the  Church's 
teachings  and  be  a Socialist?  We  are 
bound  to  admit  that,  both  in  philosophy 
and  in  politics,  there  must  be  war  be- 
tween Socialism  and  the  Catholic 
Church.” — E.  Vandervelde. 


We  have  frequently  called  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  evils  of  the  vul- 
gar, sensational  and  immoral  newspaper 
and  admonished  them,  and  parents  in 
particular,  of  its  dangers.  The  following 
from  Cardinal  Gibbons  is  good  to  pon- 
der at  the  opening  of  the  new  year  : 
“Eliminate  from  your  homes  all  obnox- 
ious and  dangerous  literature.  The 
country  abounds  in  good  papers  and 
bad,  just  as  the  sea  abounds  in  good  and 
bad  fishes.  Remove  from  your  homes 
sensational  newspapers.  They  pander 
to  the  most  vicious  and  depraved  tastes. 
Murders  and  suicides,  adulteries  and 
divorces,  and  other  social  and  family 
scandals  are  their  favorite  stock  in  trade. 
No  character,  how  exalted  soever,  no 
station,  however  sacred,  escapes  their 
shafts  of  misrepresentation.  You  would 
not  place  upon  your  mantlepiece  a bottle 
containing  dangerous  or  poisonous 
liquid,  especially  if  it  had  an  attractive 
and  inviting  label,  lest  it  should  be  in- 
jurious or  fatal  to  your  children  or  other 
members  of  your  household.  And  how 
can  you  place  upon  your  table  a sensa- 
tional paper,  with  its  attractive  exterior, 


and  which  contains  the  most  insidious 
poison  ? 

“No  one  respects  the  freedom  of  the 
press  more  than  I do.  A free  press  is 
indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
popular  government  like  ours.  But 
freedom  of  the  press  is  one  thing,  and 
license  of  the  press  is  quite  another.” 

Sensationalism  and  immorality  aside, 
it  is  well  for  newspaper  readers  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  great  metropolitan 
journals  do  not  always  represent  the 
truth — indeed  when  there  is  question  of 
foreign  Catholic  news  the  true  state  of 
facts  are  generally  misrepresented  or 
suppressed ; for  these  papers  are  largely 
controlled  by  interests  adverse  to  Cath- 
olicity and  served  by  press  bureaus  sub- 
sidized by  governments  inimical  to  the 
Church  or  positively  anti-Catholic.  How 
long  shall  American  Catholics  endure 
existing  conditions  before  they  make  a 
practical  protest  and  establish  their  own 
news  bureaus  and  maintain  a Catholic 
daily  press?  

Next  month  we  shall  present  a paper 
on  the  French  situation  by  an  eminent 
French  Dominican.  Much  has  been 
said  and  written  on  the  present  troubles 
in  France,  and  much  light  has  been 
thrown  on  existing  conditions  in  that 
unhappy  land.  But  much  remains  un- 
told, and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish 
an  interesting  and  valuable  chapter  to 
the  literature  of  this  most  infamous  and 
diabolical  persecution  of  modern  times. 


It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  inform 
our  readers  that  Rev.  Prof.  Dr.  Don 
Daniel  Quinn,  the  renowned  Greek 
scholar  and  linguist,  sometime  Professor 
in  the  Catholic  University  in  Washing- 
ton and  late  President  of  the  Leonine 
College  in  Athens,  Greece,  has  promised 
a series  of  articles  for  The  RosaRy.  The 
first  contribution  will  be  a beautifully 
illustrated  description  of  the  ceremonies 
of  Holy  Week  and  Easter  in  a Greek 
Monastery  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
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History  of  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor.  By  the  Reverend  A. 
Leroy.  R.  & T.  Washbourne ; 
Benziger  Bros.,  American  Agents, 
iamo.  pp.  542.  $1.85  net. 

Father  Leroy  has  given  us  a wonder- 
fully interesting  history  of  those  heroic 
little  women  who  are  esteemed  and 
loved  the  world  over  by  reason  of  their 
devotion  to  God's  poor.  We  append 
the  approbation  which  the  work  received 
from  Cardinal  Vannutelli,  which  will 
serve  to  make  known  its  many  ex- 
cellencies : 

“Reverend  Father: — The  position  you  hold 
has  enabled  you  to  acquire  a perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  and 
I congratulate  you  upon  having  undertaken 
to  write  their  history,  and,  above  all,  for  hav- 
ing succeeded  so  well. 

“In  our  days,  when  men  teach  that  we 
must  no  longer  believe  in  God  nor  in  His 
providence,  it  was  fitting  to  place  before  their 
eyes  the  great  example  of  humble  religious, 
who  for  the  love  of  God  devote  themselves 
to  the  works  of  charity  that  are  most  repug- 
nant to  nature.  It  is  well  to  point  out  to 
them  women,  deprived  of  every  resource  and 
relying  only  on  Providence,  who  provide  for 
the  daily  wants  of  their  42,000  aged  poor. 

“At  the  present  time,  in  which  religious 
congregations  in  Europe  are  the  objects  of 
so  many  assaults  and  persecutions,  it  was 
necessary  to  lift  cautiously  a corner  of  the 
veil  which  hides  the  admirable  and  even 
heroic  virtues  which  they  practice  with  a 
eourage  and  constancy  only  equalled  by  their 
modesty. 

“The  history  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  which  you  have  just  published,  by  its 
imple  narration  of  facts,  puts  these  two 
truths  in  the  clearest  light. 

“Faith  in  God  and  in  His  providence 
alone  can  explain  the  sublime  idea  Jeanne 
Jugan  had  conceived  to  nourish,  with  alms 
collected  from  door  to  door,  the  aged  poor, 
whom  in  her  charity  she  had  gathered  in  a 
poor  garret  of  Saint  Servan. 

“Faith  in  God  and  His  providence  ac- 
counts for  the  rule  she  imposed  on  her 
daughters,  to  accept  for  their  poor  neither 
income  nor  rent,  but  to  beg  each  day  what 
was  necessary  for  their  sustenance. 

“Faith  in  God  and  His  providence:  these 
words  are  written  on  the  first  and  last  page 


of  the  history  of  the  280  homes  of  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,  each  one  of  which  is 
established  and  lives  only  by  daily  collections. 

“The  charming  simplicity  with  which  your 
book  relates  their  modest  and  sublime  vir- 
tues renders  them  most  attractive. 

“It  is  impossible  to  read,  without  being 
deeply  touched,  the  details  you  give  of  the 
life  of  the  Little  Sisters  in  their  old  people's 
sitting-rooms,  in  their  infirmaries,  in  their 
daily  collections,  where,  in  spite  of  rebukes, 
and  sometimes  insults,  they  remain  gentle 
and  assiduous.  In  presence  of  a like  spec- 
tacle it  is  impossible  not  to  praise  God,  who 
inspires  and  maintains  such  devotedness  and 
virtue. 

“I  hope,  dear  Reverend  Father,  that  this 
book,  written  with  perfect  tact,  and  with 
that  noble  simplicity  so  suitable  to  the  sub- 
ject, may  spread  rapidly  and  be  read  by  all, 
rich  and  poor;  it  will  make  the  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor  and  their  admirable  work  better 
known  and  loved,  and  thus  help  to  put  down 
more  than  one  prejudice,  and  bring  back 
souls  to  God. 

“Accept,  dear  Reverend  Father,  with 
many  thanks,  the  expression  of  my  sincere 
devotion  in  Christ  our  Lord. 

“S.  Card.  Vannutelli.” 

“Rome,  April  10,  1902.” 


Special  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Part  II. 
Didactic  Books  and  Prophetic 
Writings.  By  Rev.  Francis  E. 
Gigot,  D.  D.  Benziger  Bros.  i2mo. 
pp.  500.  $2.00  net. 

In  this  volume  Doctor  Gigot  brought 
to  a close  his  introductory  studies  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  it  he  examines 
clearly  and  with  precision  the  questions 
of  name,  place  in  canon,  contents,  in- 
tegrity and  purpose,  historical  character, 
and  date  of  composition  of  the  didactic 
and  prophetic  books.  His  rare  power 
of  digesting  and  condensing  the  views 
of  other  writers  has  enabled  him  to 
crowd  into  the  volume  the  substance  of 
what  has  been  said  on  these  questions 
by  the  representative  scholars  of  the 
contemporary  traditional,  middle  and  ad- 
vanced schools.  As  a rule  he  treats  the 
subjects  objectively.  Except  where  the 
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teaching  of  the  Church  requires  the  ac- 
ceptance of  one  conclusion,  he  seldom 
expresses,  in  a decided  way,  his  own 
opinion.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  his  leaning  is  often  very  apparent, 
and  that  it  is  frequently  towards  the 
conclusions  of  the  progressive  Catholic 
critics.  In  the  hands  of  young  students 
the  method  followed  by  the  author  may 
be  considered  unsatisfactory  inasmuch 
as  such  students  are  not  capable  of  judg- 
ing the  value  of  the  arguments  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools  that  are  set  forth.  But 
such  students  will  use  the  work  under 
the  guidance  of  professors  who  will 
point,  where  it  can  be  done,  the  opinion 
that  is  best,  or  will  emphasize  the  fact 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  these  studies, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  accept  one  con- 
clusion and  condemn  the  others.  An 
introduction  setting  forth  at  length  only 
one  side  of  the  questions  at  issue,  and 
briefly  considering  the  other  side  only 
for  the  purpose  of  rejecting  it  would  be, 
on  the  whole,  far  more  unsatisfactory. 
The  Scriptural  labors  of  the  next 
decade  of  years  may  require  many 
changes  in  the  views  of  one  school  or 
another ; in  the  meantime  this  work  will 
render  great  service  to  Catholic  stu- 
dents of  all  classes. 


The  Religion  of  Our  Forefathers. 
By  the  Reverend  Vincent  Hornyold, 
S.  J.  Burns  & Oates;  Benziger 
Bros.,  American  Agents.  i2mo. 
pp.  204.  50  cents  net. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  is 
well  known  to  English  and  American 
readers  as  the  author  of  two  small  works 
which  appeared  some  years  back,  en- 
titled respectively,  “The  Faith  of  Old 
England”  and  “The  Old  Religion.” 
The  circulation  of  eighteen  thousand  of 
these  little  volumes  together  with  the 
many  conversions  which  followed  have 
prompted  the  author  to  publish  the  work 
under  present  consideration.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  those  who 
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ask  for  a single  book,  setting  forth  in  the 
simplest  of  styles  and  in  the  simplest 
of  words  not  merely  the  teachings  of  the 
Catholic  Church  but  likewise  her  his- 
tory in  connection  with  dogma  from  her 
earliest  days.  No  one  who  reads  this 
book  carefully  will  presume  to  make  the 
claim  that  the  British  or  Anglican 
Church  is  the  Church  of  Christ.  Espe- 
cially praiseworthy  is  the  calm,  un- 
ruffled manner  in  which  the  author  pre- 
sents his  arguments  and  vindicates  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  book  should  be  carefully  read  by  all 
Catholics  and  by  all  who  have  a lean- 
ing to  the  Catholic  Church. 


Sister  Mary  of  the  Divine  Heart, 
Droste  zu  Vischering,  Reli- 
gious of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
1863-1899.  By  the  Abbe  Louis 
Chasle.  Burns  and  Oates;  Ben- 
ziger Bros.,  American  Agents. 
i2mo.  pp.  434.  $1.60  net. 

We  have  here  the  life  story  of  a 
remarkable  woman;  a woman  of  ex- 
traordinary holiness  and  whose  heroic 
virtues  and  revelations  at  once  suggest 
a resemblance  to  Saint  Gertrude  and 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary.  No  one  can 
read  this  book  without  being  all  the  bet- 
ter for  the  perusal.  It  is  a stimulating 
life  story  and  one  which  shows  the  pos- 
sibility of  leading  a life  of  heroic  virtue 
even  in  this  our  day. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Merry  Del 
Val,  in  a letter  to  the  author,  says: 

“The  Sovereign  Pontiff,  who  is  most  de- 
sirous that  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  should  everywhere  increase,  has 
been  much  pleased  by  the  oublication  of  the 
holy  life  of  Sister  Mary  Droste  zu  Vischer- 
ing, and  by  your  presentation  of  it  to  him. 
At  a time  when  so  many  periodicals  and 
books  filled  with  heretical  teachings  arc  cir- 
culated, and  spread  abroad  on  all  sides,  it  is 
a consolation  to  find  the  life  of  this  virgin 
published,  presenting,  as  it  does,  to  Chris- 
tian souls  the  most  salutary  examples  of 
charity.  It  was,  in  fact,  practically  through 
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the  intervention  of  Mary  Droste  zu  Vischer- 
ing  that  this  twentieth  century  opened  under 
the  happy  auspices  of  the  Sacred  Heart.” 

We  earnestly  recommend  this  work  to 
our  readers,  not  only  to  those  who  are 
Kving  in  convents,  but  as  well  to  those 
whose  salvation  is  being  worked  out  in 
the  midst  of  the  trials  and  distractions 
of  the  world.  

Toqrallaady.  By  Julia  C.  Walsh. 

Benziger  Bros.  i2mo.  pp.  158. 

50  cents. 

This  is  a story  of  uncommon  merit. 
From  the  very  first  line  to  the  last  the 
interest  never  lags.  And  that  first  line, 
what  a beautiful  one  it  is!  It  tells  the 
reader  at  once  that  here  is  no  clumsy, 
bungling  hand  at  work  but  the  skilled 
fingers  of  some  one  endowed  with  artis- 
tic perceptions  are  wielding  the  brush. 
And  so,  while  at  the  very  outset  the  judi- 
cious reader’s  expectations  are  raised 
very  high,  there  is  no  disappointment  in 
store  for  him.  The  story  is  fairly  alive 
with  interest,  the  characters  are  well- 
drawn,  the  dialogue  is  natural  and  brisk 
and  the  descriptions  strong  and  realistic. 
Altogether  the  book  is  a notable  contri- 
bution to  current  literature  and  has  this 
feature  to  recommend  it,  that  both  in 
scene  and  incident  it  is  unique  and  orig- 
inal. We  bespeak  for  it  a large  sale  and 
a place  in  every  library,  and  earnestly 
hope  that  its  success  will  be  such  as  to 
encourage  the  author  to  further  efforts 
in  this  field.  


O’Neill’s  Catholic  Directory  of 
Illinois.  Published  by  William  J. 
O’Neill,  543  Wabash  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago. i2mo.  pp.  184.  Bound  in 
blue  cloth. 

This  Directory  will  be  found  not  only 
useful  but  almost  indispensable  to  the 
clergy  and  to  those  who  have  dealings 
with  them,  for  it  contains  full  informa- 
tion concerning  the  clergy,  churches, 
colleges  and  other  institutions,  with 


parochial  school  statistics.  It  contains 
many  illustrations  which  serve  to 
brighten  the  pages  and  interest  the 
reader.  There  is  this  distinct  and  unique 
feature  about  the  work,  while  it  serves 
every  purpose  of  the  mere  reference 
Directory  it  is  so  full  in  the  information 
which  it  gives  and  so  bright  and  pleas- 
ing is  the  manner  of  giving  it,  that  it 
will  interest  even  the  casual  reader. 


The  Light  Invisible.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hugh  Benson.  Benziger 
Bros.  i2mo.  pp.  250.  $1.00  net. 

Under  this  striking  title  Father  Ben- 
son gives  us  a collection  of  stories  which 
are  unique,  uncanny  and  vague.  That 
they  are  delightfully  written  and  read 
smoothly  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  sub- 
ject-matter is  as  intangible,  as  frail,  as 
the  gossamer  thread  of  a spider’s  web. 
We  suppose  they  are  meant  to  be  ghost 
stories.  Certain  it  is  that  they  will 
prove  more  comfortable  reading  by  the 
noonday  sun  than  by  the  midnight  lamp. 


Why  Do  So  Many  Vain  Fears  Keep 
You  Away  From  Frequent  and 
Daily  Communions?  Instruc- 
tions for  all,  Even  Confessors. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Antoni,  S.  T.  D., 
Missionary  Apostolic.  Brochure,  pp. 
130.  15  cents  per  copy;  $1.50  a 

dozen.  Address  Fathers  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  185  East  76th 
Street,  New  York. 


Since  the  Holy  Father’s  Encyclical 
urging  daily  communion  upon  the  faith- 
ful much  has  been  said  and  written  on 
the  subject  and  to  the  priests  urging  it 
all  sorts  of  objections  have  been  brought 
against  the  practice.  In  this  pamphlet 
all  these  objections  have  been  answered 
and  therefore  we  bespeak  for  it  a wide 
circulation,  for  doubtless  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  many  hitherto  timid 
souls  to  receive  communion  daily. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Rosary 


HHE  old  year  is  gone.  Books  are 
balanced,  accounts  closed.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  New  Year 
we  know  how  we  stand.  Con- 
tentment or  regret  are  measured  by  the 
deficit  or  profits.  There  are  spiritual 
debts,  spiritual  accounts,  spiritual  loss 
and  gain.  Have  we  thought  it  worth 
our  while  to  balance  our  books  which 
will  tell  us  how  we  stand  with  God  and 
the  interests  of  our  soul? 

* * * 

As  Rosarians,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  have.  If  the  year  has  passed  and 
there  is  nothing  to  our  credit  for  the 
year’s  work  in  the  great  book  of  life,  we 
may  point  out  many  causes,  and  manu- 
facture many  excuses,  but  one  that  we 
are  sure  of  is  that  we  have  not  been 
faithful  Rosarians,  have  not  been  devout 
clients  of  Mary’s  beads.  As  Rosarians 
we  assumed  the  obligation  of  saying  the 
fifteen  mysteries  once  a week.  If  we 
have  fulfilled  our  promise,  we  have 
probably  done  more.  At  first  it  is  tire- 
some and  tedious  to  say  the  five  decades 
of  the  beads,  but  the  more  frequently 
they  are  said,  the  more  sweetness  is  ex- 
perienced in  their  repetition.  Ask  a 
good,  holy,  Irish  mother  how  often  she 
says  her  beads  in  the  day.  The  num- 
ber will  surprise  you.  Put  the  same 
question  to  the  good  old  men  who 
spend  much  time  in  church.  Again  you 
will  be  surprised.  Leo  XIII  taught 
forcibly  and  unmistakably  that  the  Ro- 
sary is  not  a devotion  for  the  igno- 
rant, but  one  whose  beauties  transcend 
human  intelligence.  Religious,  priests, 
bishops,  Popes  have  found  in  Mary’s 
beads  a devotion  of  the  highest  order. 

•5*  *5*  *8* 

For  the  New  Year  it  is  not  advisable 
to  make  too  many  resolutions.  They 
should  be  few,  and  increasing  efforts 
must  be  made  until  habit  has  made  their 
keeping  second  nature.  We  suggest 


that  unfaithful  Rosarians  renew  their 
promise  of  saying  the  five  mysteries  of 
the  beads  three  times  in  the  week. 
Those  who  have  been  true  to  their  prom- 
ise cannot  do  better  than  beg  of  Our 
Lady  to  admit  them  to  the  secrets  and 
consolations  of  the  Rosary.  One  has 
but  to  say  the  Rosary  frequently  and 
very  soon,  but  almost  imperceptibly,  a 
certain  pleasure  and  consolation  is  ex- 
perienced in  telling  our  beads. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year, 
effort  is  frequently  made  by  organiza- 
tions, whether  in  the  nature  of  societies, 
or  publications,  to  increase  their  mem- 
bership. Let  it  not  be  applied  to  Ro- 
sarians, that  “the  children  of  the  world 
are  wiser  m their  generation  than  the 
children  of  light.”  We  ask  all  Rosarians 
to  help  us  in  increasing  the  membership 
of  the  Rosary  Confraternity.  There  are 
several  hundred  thousand  members  in 
the  United  States,  but  we  must  not  be 
satisfied  with  this.  Wherever  the  Cath- 
olic name  is  known  and  wherever  we 
find  the  true  Catholic  home,  there  we 
find  the  Rosary  recited.  Why,  then, 
should  any  practical  Catholic  in  the 
United  States  who  says  his  beads  be 
deprived  of  the  rich  indulgences  of  the 
Rosary  Confraternity?  Every  Rosarian 
can  induce  one  or  perhaps  a dozen 
friends  to  become  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity. Remember,  there  is  no  in- 
itiation fee,  there  are  no  dues,  of  any 
kind,  nor  are  offerings  in  any  shape  ex- 
pected. There  need  be  no  meetings. 
The  Confraternity  is  simplicity  itself. 
If  it  does  not  exist  in  your  parish 
church  you  can  become  a member  by 
sending  your  name  to  any  church  where 
it  is  established.  If  you  prefer  to  have 
us  enter  names,  The  Rosary  Magazine 
gladly  offers  its  service.  To  become  a 
member  the  only  condition  is  to  have 
your  name  registered  on  any  Registry 
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of  the  Confraternity  wherever  it  is  can- 
onically established.  Then  there  are 
two  obligations : First,  to  have  your 
beads  blessed  by  a Dominican  or  by  a 
priest  having  faculties  of  the  Order; 
secondly,  to  say  the  five  mysteries  three 
times  in  the  week. 

Names  of  friends  should  not  be  sent 
for  entry  in  the  Confraternity  without 
their  knowledge  and  their  consent  and 
willingness  to  discharge  the  very  simple 
obligations.  * * 

Rosarians  may  well  pride  themselves 
on,  the  work  of  extending  and  increasing 
the  membership  of  the  Rosary  Confra- 
ternity. Dear  Rosarian,  keep  a record 
for  1907  of  the  number  that  you  have 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  into  the 
Rosary  Confraternity.  You  will  be  do- 
ing* 2t  great  charity  to  your  friends  and 
neighbors  and  God's  blessiife  will  rest 

upon  you.  * * * 

Knowledge  of  God  is  the  highest  pos- 

sible attainment.  In  this  knowledge 
just  as  in  any  branch  of  science  some 
reach  loftier  summits  than  others.  The- 
ologians say  that  in  the  next  life  our 
happiness  depends  on  the  manner  of  our 
knowing,  loving  and  serving  God  in  this 
present  state  of  pilgrimage.  But  to  love 
and  serve  God  we  must  first  know  Him. 

Meditation  is  an  important  factor  in 
arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  God.  To 
put  aside  all  other  thoughts  and  think 
seriously  of  God  is  to  meditate ; and  if 
meditation  be  regularly  and  persistently 
practiced,  our  knowledge  of  God  will  be 
extended  and  our  faith  developed  and 
strengthened. 

The  imperative  affairs  of  every  day 
life  are  real  obstacles  to  serious  medita- 
tion. But  there  is  a means  of  effica- 
ciously concentrating  the  attention  on 
God  and  eternal  truths,  and  this  means 
is  the  Rosary  of  Our  Blessed  Lady. 

The  Rosary  is  the  book  of  God’s  love 
from  which  the  faithful  love  to  learn. 
To  really  appreciate  the  Rosary,  to 
rightly  understand  it,  to  derive  the  great- 


est benefit  and  pleasure  from  its  recital, 
one  should  meditate  on  each  mystery 
with  fixed  attention,  excluding  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  all  impertinent 
thoughts.  This  at  first  is  not  an  easy 
task,  but  with  each  effort  it  becomes 
easier.  If  this  most  beautiful  devotion 
be  employed  merely  as  so  many  prayers 
to  be  said,  and  these  perfunctorily  and 
as  quickly  as  possible,  of  course  much 
of  the  benefit  and  savor  is  lost.  Behold 
the  faithful  soul  who  is  devoted 
to  the  Rosary,  who  experiences  in 
large  measure  the  comfort  and  con- 
solation it  offers,  who  from  con- 
stant practice  has  become  so  at- 
tached to  this  form  of  prayer  that  it  is 
his  daily  offering  to  Heaven ! He  prays 
slowly,  devoutly,  attentively,  meditating 
on  the  different  mysteries  and  thus  per- 
forming a work  which  yields  him  un- 
told rewards. 

In  meditating  on  the  mysteries  of  the 
Rosary  we  bring  before  our  minds  with 
all  the  vividness  of  reality  the  principal 
epochs  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour  and 
His  Blessed  Mother.  We  see  Jesus 
coming  into  the  world,  we  follow 
Him  to  the  tomb  and  await  His 
glorious  resurrection.  We  enter  in- 
tuitively into  the  actions  of  our  Blessed 
Lord,  we  become  better  acquainted 
with  Him  and  ponder  deeply  all 
that  concerns  salvation.  With  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  Christ  our  love 
for  Him  increases  and  we  are  urged  to 
conform  our  actions  and  our  lives  to 
His — to  be  perfect  even  as  our  Heavenly 
Father  is  perfect. 

Just  as  beauties  of  art;  veiled  from  the 
vulgar,  thrill  the  souls  of  the  artistic,  so 
those  well  versed  in  Mary’s  Rosary  per- 
ceive beauties  in  the  life  of  our  Lord 
and  in  our  holy  faith,  of  which  the  super- 
ficially instructed  are  ignorant. 

Happy  the  soul  who  is  devoted  to  the 
Rosary  and  meditates  intelligently  and 
faithfully  upon  its  truths.  Through 
Mary’s  intercession  each  bead  will  be  a 
jewel  to  adorn  his  crown  in  heaven. 
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HIS  EMINENCE  CARDINAL  RICHARD,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  PARIS 


Whose  official  life  has  fallen  into  unspeakably  troublous  times, 
yet  who,  by  reason  of  his  splendid  courage  and  trust  in  God,  and 
by  the  very  refinement  of  tactfulness,  has  won  the  esteem  not 
only  of  the  whole  Christian  world  but  even  of  many  anti-clericals. 
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Clocks  and  Clock-Towers 


By  MARY  F.  NIXON-ROULET 


T is  quite  the  custom  with  people 
at  the  present  time  to  take  as  a 
matter  of  course  those  bits  of 
mechanism  which  lend  to  iheir 
comfort,  the  making  of  which  evidences 
the  skill  and  painstaking  effort  of  master 
minds.  Steam,  electricity, — all  the  won- 
ders of  the  age  are  accepted  by  the  un- 
thinking with  calm  unconcern,  and  even 
the  gentle  monitor  of  the  city  belfry  or 
of  our  own  fireside,  a monitor  which 
softly  ticks  out  a reminder  of  Time  fleet- 
ing away  to  Eternity,  is  but  a conven- 
ience by  which  to  eat  and  sleep  and  eat 
again.  Few  have  ever  thought  of  the 
marvellous  development  of  the  modern 
clock,  though  some  have  realized  its 
friendly  companionship.  “My  old, 
cheerful,  companionable  clock !”  says 
Dickens.  “What  other  thing  that  has 
not  life  could  cheer  me  as  it  does ! 
What  other  thing  that  has  not  life,  I 
will  not  say  what  few  things  that  have, 
has  proved  the  same  patient,  true,  untir- 
ing friend ! How  often  have  I sat  in  the 
long  winter  evenings,  feeling  society  in 
its  cricket  voice ! How  often  in  the 
summer  twilight  when  my  thoughts  Lave 
wandered  back  to  a melancholy  past, 
have  its  regular  whisperings  recalled 
them  to  a calm  and  peaceful  present ! 
How  often  in  the  dead  tranquillity  of 
night  has  its  bell  broken  the  oppressive 
silence  and  seemed  to  give  me  assur- 


ance that  the  old  clock  was  still  on 
guard  at  my  chamber  door.” 

It  would  seem  as  if  naught  could 

“Contend  with  Time,  unvarnished  Time, 
The  conqueror  of  conquerors  and  lord 
Of  desolation,” 

vet  the  works  of  man  can  mark  the 
passing  of  the  Eternal,  until  the  day 
when  Time  shall  be  no  more. 

From  the  time  of  the  Babylonians, 
who  told  the  hours  by  the  Gnomon,  a 
pillar  fixed  perpendicularly  in  a sunny 
place,  the  shadow  of  which  was  meas- 
ured by  feet  upon  the  place  where  it 
fell,  and  the  day  when  Isaiah  tells  of  the 
“Dial  of  Ahaz”  (741  B.  C.)  men  have 
measured  ’ the  hours,  grudgingly  if 
happy,  eagerly  if  miserable. 

At  Athens  there  is  still  standing  an 
octagonal  temple  of  the  winds  which 
shows  on  each  side  the  lines  of  a vertical 
dial,  and  in  293  B.  C.  Papirus  Cursor, 
the  Roman  general  set  up  a dial  near 
the  Temple  of  Quirinus.  After  the  dial 
came  the  clepsydra,  used  in  the  Athen- 
ian courts  of  justice  to  limit  the  time  in 
which  the  accused  and  accusor  might 
speak, — Phavornius  says  to  prevent 
babbling,  “that  such  as  spake  should  be 
brief  in  their  speeches.”  This  was  a 
water  clock,  the  even  flow  of  the  water 
from  a vessel,  the  sides  of  which  were 

marked,  telling  the  lapse  of  Time.  Later 
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on  a more  complete  clepsydra  was  in- 
vented which  consisted  of  a vessel  writh 
a hole  in  it  through  which  the  fluid  grad- 
ually escaped,  a tiny  boat  floating  upon 
the  water,  an  oar  pointing  to  the  line 
marks  on  the  side  of  the  vessel.  The 
water  escaped  through  a large  pearl,  it 
being  believed  that  the  action  of  the 
water  in  that  case  would  not  enlarge  the 
opening.  Plato  gave  to  modern  science 
the  idea  of  the  hydraulic  organ  when  he 
made  a clepsydra  which  played  upon  a 
flute  the  hours  of  the  night,  when  the 
darkness  hindered  their  being  seen  on 


sion,  “What  o’clock  is  it?”  in  common 
use  in  England. 

The  word  clock  is  from  the  French 
cloche,  a bell,  and  it  was  first  used  to 
distinguish  the  instrument  which  told 
the  hours  by  sounding  a bell.  One  his- 
torian describes  at  length  an  English 
clock  of  the  tenth  century  used  by  the 
monks  of  an  old  abbey.  Beckman  be- 
lieves clocks  to  have  been  derived  orig- 
inally from  the  Saracens  and  describes 
a horologue  presented  by  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt  in  1232  to  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick II  of  Germany.  He  says,  “Sal- 
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the  indicator.  These  quaint  water  clocks 
are  still  in  use  in  India. 

Sand  glasses  were  the  next  invention, 
and  the  best  of  these  are  said  to  have 
been  filled  with  powdered  eggshell  dried 
in  an  oven,  such  being  less  affected  by 
atmospheric  changes  than  sand.  King 
Alfred  the  Great  invented  the  mode  of 
measuring  time  by  the  burning  of  can- 
dles, a rather  uncertain  method,  and 
soon  after  his  day  we  find  the  expres- 


adin  of  Egypt  sent  by  his  ambassadors 
a valuable  machine  of  wonderful  con- 
struction worth  more  than  5000  ducats. 
It  appeared  internally  to  resemble  a celes- 
tial globe,  in  which  moved  figures  of 
the  sun,  moon  and  other  planets,  formed 
with  the  greatest  skill,  being  impelled 
with  weights  and  wheels,  so  that  per- 
forming their  course  in  certain  and  fixed 
intervals,  they  pointed  out  the  hour,  day 
and  night,  with  infallible  certainty:  also 
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the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  with  ap- 
propriate characters,  moved  with  the 
firmament,  contained  within  themselves 
the  course  of  the  planet.” 

Many  ancients  are  cited  as  the  in- 
ventors and  originators  of  the  clock,  but 
to  whom  the  credit  belongs  it  is  impos- 
sible to  state  with  accuracy. ' Archi- 


tained  a clock  which  cost  800  marks, 
built  with  the  proceeds  of  a fine  imposed 
upon  Ralph  de  Hengham,  chief  justice 
of  the  king’s  bench.  This  clock  struck 
the  great  bell  called  ‘‘Tom  of  Westmin- 
ster” and  it  was  heard  by  all  the  people. 
In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  clock 
was  exchanged  for  a dial  upon  the  ciock- 


G R EAT  CLOCK  OF  STRASSBURG. 


medes  and  Posidonius,  Boethius  and 
Pacificus,  Gerbert  and  Wallingford  all 
have  been  credited  with  the  invention, 
but  in  England  there  are  earlier  clocks 
than  the  Wallingford,  as  early  as  1228 
there  being  a stone  clock-tower  erected 
opposite  Westminster  Hall.  This  con- 


tower  bearing  the  Virgilian  motto, 
“Discite  justitiam  monitii,”  referring  to 
the  fine  inflicted  upon  the  justice  whose 
offense  had  been  to  force  a poor  de- 
pendent to  pay  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence  when  he  should  have  paid  three 
shillings  and  four  jg^ce.  This  monu- 
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STREET  AND  CLOCK  IN  BERNE. 


ment  speaks  well  for  the  honesty  of  dig- 
nitaries of  the  thirteenth  century,  since 
a lapse  from  the  paths  of  rectitude 
should  then  have  been  considered  seri- 
ous enough  for  a public  punishment, 
where  now-a-days  it  would  be  takin  as 
a matter  of  course. 

This  was  the  precursor  of  that  mag- 
nificent clock  which  to-day  times  all 
London,  the  great  time-keeper  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  one  of  the  larg- 
est clocks  in  the  world.  Made  in  i860, 
the  Westminster  clock  has  four  dials 
twenty-two  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  minute  hands  are  fourteen 
feet  long  and  weigh  seven  hundred 
pounds.  There  are  five  bells  hung  from 
massive  wrought-iron  framing,  in  a room 
above  the  dial,  and  the  hour  bell,  pop- 
ularly known  as  “Big  Ben,”  is  nine  feet 
in  diameter  and  is  struck  bv  a hammer 
weighing  four  hundred  pounds. 

The  clock  in  St.  Paul’s  has  a curious 
story  connected  with  it.  During  the 


reign  of  William  and  Mary  a soldier, 
one  John  Hatfield,  was  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  having  slept  while 
on  sentry  duty,  which,  however,  he  de- 
nied with  great  vehemence,  giving  as  a 
proof  that  he  had  heard  the  great  dock 
at  St.  Paul’s  strike  thirteen.  Being  told 
that  this  was  proof  that  he  had  slept, 
as  the  clock  could  strike  but  twelve, 
he  protested  that  it  was  a well-known 
fact  that  the  clock  struck  thirteen  when 
a death  was  about  to  occur  in  the  royal 
family,  and  that  he  had  heard  it.  More- 
over witnesses  came  forward  to  declare 
that  they  had  distinctly  heard  the  same 
occurrence  and  the  man  was  finally 
pardoned.  In  1774  a poem  was  pub- 
lished in  which  occurs  the  following 
reference  to  this  circumstance : 


“The  terrace  walk  we  with  surprise  behold. 
Of  which  the  guides  have  oft  the  story  told, 
Hatfield  accused  of  sleeping  at  his  post. 
Heard  Paul’s  bell  sounding  or  his  life  had 
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The  practically  inclined  will  at  once  re- 
gard the  whole  story  as  a canard,  insist- 
ing that  a clock  cannot  strike  thirteen 
times,  but  it  is  easily  explained  in  Notes 
and  Queries  as  follows : “All  striking 
clocks  have  two  spindles  for  winding; 
one  of  which  is  for  the  going  part  which 
turns  the  hands  and  which  is  connected 
W'ith  and  regulated  by  the  pendulum  or 
balance  spring.  Every  time  the  minute 
hand  comes  to  twelve  it  raises  a catch 
connected  with  the  striking  portion 
which  has  been  standing  still  for  the 
previous  sixty  minutes,  and  the  striking 
work  then  makes  as  many  strokes  as  the 
space  between  the  notch  which  the 
catch  has  left  and  the  next  notch  allows. 
When  the  catch  falls  into  the  next  notch 
it  again  stops  the  striking  part  until  the 
minute  hand  again  reaches  twelve.  Now 
if  the  catch  be  stiff  so  as  not  to  fall  into 
the  notch  or  the  notch  be  worn  so  as  not 


to  hold  it,  the  clock  will  strike  on  until 
the  catch  does  hold.  If  a clock  strike 
midnight  and  the  succeeding  hour  to- 
gether, there  is  thirteen  at  once  and  very 
simply.  If  the  story  of  St.  Paul’s  is*  true 
and  it  only  happened  once,  it  must  have 
been  from  stiffness  or  some  mechanical 
obstacle.” 

The  superstitious  will  recollect,  how- 
ever, that  the  bell  more  than  once  struck 
peculiarly,  and  a story  is  told  of  its  hav- 
ing done  so  in  1861.  At  five  o’clock  01* 
the  tenth  of  March  the  clock  struck  ten 
times,  and  a passer-by  said  to  a friend, 
“I  hope  that  bodes  no  ill  to  the  royal 
family!’’  and  an  hour  later  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  who  had  not  been  considered 
dangerously  ill,  lay  dead.  As  late  as 
1892  “Big  Ben”  of  Westminster  struck 
thirteen  when  the  Duke  of  Clarence  died. 

These  modern  clocks  are  quite  in  con- 
trast to  those  ancient  dial  clocks  such  as 
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Shakespeare  refers  to  when  his  inim- 
itable Jacques  meets  the  fool  and  says : 

“’Tis  ten  o’clock, 

Thus  we  may  see,”  quoth  he,  “how  the  world 
wags, 

’Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine 
And  after  one  hour  more  will  be  ele\^;n. 
And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot, 
And  thereby  hangs  a tale.” 


keeping.  In  1344  James  Dondi  made  at 
Padua,  by  the  order  of  the  artistic  Prince 
of  Carrara,  a time-piece  similar  to  the 
Wallingford  clock,  for  which  he  was 
given  the  title  “Horologius”  which 
name  has  descended  to  his  descendents 
and  is  still  borne  by  them  in  Florence. 
A little  later  one  Henri  de  Wyck,  a Ger- 
man, made  a clock  for  Charles  V of 


CATHEDRAL  OF  SARAGOSSA. 


Looking  back  through  the  mist  of 
years  it  is  really  remarkable  what  feats 
of  mechanism  were  performed  by  the 
early  pioneers  in  the  cheerful  art  of  time 


France  which  was  placed  in  a tower  of 
the  palace.  Regulated  by  a balance  the 
teeth  of  the  crown  wheel  acted  upon 
two  small  levers  called^  pallets,  which 
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projected  from  and  formed  a part  of  an 
upright  spindle  or  staff  on  which  was 
fixed  the  balance,  and  the  clock  was 
regulated  by  shifting  the  weights  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  balance. 

The  very  old  clock  of  Wells  Cathedral 
was  made  originally  by  a monk  named 
Peter  Lightfoot  in  1340  A.  D.,  and  is  still 
in  running  order.  Its  dial  is  divided  into 
twenty-four  working  hours,  it  shows 
the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
upon  its  summit  are  eight  armed  knights 
on  horseback  tilting  at  one  another  with 
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kings  before  the  Norman  conquest  but 
William  the  Conqueror  founded  the 
present  castle,  although  it  was  en- 
tirely rebuilt  by  Edward  III  from  de- 
signs made  by  that  famous  architect^ 
William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. The  clock-tower  dates  from  his 
day  and  is  a bit  of  architecture  rarely 
equalled.  The  present  clock  is  modern 
and  of  no  particular  interest. 

A remarkable  English  clock  of  old 
and  most  interesting  history  is  that  of 
the  Palace  of  Whitehall,  which  was  orig- 


WARWICK  CLOCK-TOWER. 


lance  in  rest,  by  a double  rotary  motion. 
When  Glastonbury  Monastery  was  dis- 
solved by  order  of  Henry  VIII  and  the 
place  despoiled  which  was  sacred  to 
King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the 
Grail,  the  clock  was  removed  to  Wells, 
but  in  1825  the  old  works  were  replaced 
by  new  ones,  the  quaint  old  face  and  the 
mounted  knights  being  retained.  It  is 
one  of  the  sights  of  Wells  as  the  clock- 
tower  of  Windsor  Castle  is  always 
sought  by  sight-seers.  Windsor  was 
founded  as  the  residence  of  the  Saxon 


inally  called  York  Place,  being  con- 
veyed by  Walter  de  Gray,  its  owner,  to 
the  see  of  York.  The  palace  was  held 
for  the  see  for  many  years  and  Cardinal 
Wolsey  was  the  last  archbishop  of  York 
to  inhabit  it.  An  old  rhyme  says : 

“When  faithful  Thames  salutes  the  learned 
shore, 

Was  this  great  Prelate  and  the  Muses 
placed, 

And  by  those  waves  he  builded  had  before 
A learned  house  with  learned  Muses- 
graced, 

But  by  his  death  imperfect  and  defaced.” 
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It  was  in  Wolsey’s  time  that  the  great 
clock  was  built,  and  when  he  was  dis- 
graced by  Henry  VII  the  clock  struck 
in  solemn  farewell  as,  broken-hearted, 
he  departed  down  the  Thames.  White- 
hall was  thereafter  a royal  palace  and 


CLOCK-TOWER  OF  BORDEAUX. 

the  old  clock  saw  strange  sights  as  it 
placidly  doled  out  the  hours  to  the  in- 
mates, happy  and  unhappy.  From 
Whitehall  Queen  Mary  went  by  the 
river  to  her  coronation,  and  as  it  struck 
just  as  she  left  the  palace  she  exclaimed, 
“Gooch,  time-piece,  you  have  struck 
many  hours  for  the  Princess  Mary  of 
England.  God  grant  that  you  may  not 
toll  out  unhappy  ones  for  England’s 
queen,  for  the  Princess  Mary  shall  pass 
this  way  no  more.” 

One  of  the  saddest  hours  the  old 
clock  struck  was  that  in  which  was  be- 
headed King  Charles  the  Martyr,  whose 
execution  took  place  just  beneath  the 
great  clock-tower  and  as  the  clock 
struck  the  hour,  the  king  turned  to  his 


attendants  and  friends  and  said  but  the 
one  word,  “Remember.” 

But  curious  clocks  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  England.  In  the  early  days 
of  horology,  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland 
had  a grewsome  little  time-piece  which 
would  send  the  ordinary  society  woman 
of  to-day,  bent  upon  killing  time,  into 
spasms  of  hysteria.  The  clock  was 
made  in  the  shape  of  a skull,  on  the  fore- 
head was  engraved  the  figure  of  Death, 
a palace  upon  one  side  of  him,  a cottage 
on  the  other.  On  the  back  of  the  skull 
was  an  inscription  from  Horace, 
“Tempus  edaxrerum  tuque  invidiosa 
vetustas.”  The  rest  of  the  skull  is  en- 
graved with  representations  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  the  garden,  and  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion, and  between  these  is  an  open- 
work through  which  the  sound  issues 
when  the  hours  strike  upon  a little  sil- 
ver bell.  This  clock  was  called  a Me- 
mentum  Mori  and  was  a particular 
favorite  with  the  queen,  who  kept  it 
always  upon  her  prie-dieu  in  her  private 
oratory.  It  was  given  her  by  her  trusted 
maid  of  honor,  Mary  Seton,  and  it  has 
come  down  in  the  Seton  family  to  the 
present  time. 

Table  clocks  were  a curious  adjunct  to 
a feast  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  one  of 
these,  a very  old  one,  is  set  at  the  top  of 
a crucifix,  at  the  base  of  which  stands 
St.  John  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  A 
clock  in  the  old  Cathedral  of  Lunden  in 
Denmark,  as  the  hour  strikes,  opens  a 
door,  revealing  a theatre  in  which  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  seated  on  a throne 
with  the  Child  in  her  arms  and  the  Three 
Kings  with  their  trains  parade  past,  and 
present  their  gifts,  two  trumpeters  blow- 
ing loudly  all  the  time. 

These  story  clocks  with  their  “jacks 
of  the  clock,”  as  they  were  called,  were 
great  favorites  with  the  simple-minded 


folk  of  medieval  times,  and  the  most  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  Strassburg,  that  quaintly  curi- 
ous German  city  fortified  in  old  Ro- 
man days. 
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The  clock  was  built  in  1352  under  the 
direction  of  John,  Bishop  of  Lichten- 
burg,  and  contained  a calendar,  astro- 
labe and  a set  of  chimes.  So  complete 
was  its  mechanism  that,  when  it  was  re- 
stored in  recent  years  by  Schwilgue,  he 
found  himself  able  to  use  much  of  the 
original  movement.  The  present  clock 
is  a wonderful  achievement.  Florid 
Gothic  in  style,  the  structure  is  thirty 
feet  high,  at  one  side  a flight  of  winding 
stairs,  on  the  other,  a pillar  ornamented 
with  figure  paintings.  At  the  base  is  a 
celestial  globe  indicating  sidereal  time, 
and  showing  the  rising,  passing  and  set- 
ting of  all  stars  that  appear  above  the 
horizon.  Behind  this  is  a calendar  show- 
ing the  day  of  the  month,  pointed  out  by 
a figure  of  Apollo.  Above  the  calendar 
are  figures  drawn  in  chariots,  one  ap- 
pearing each  day.  On  Sunday  appears 
Apollo  drawn  by  the  horses  of  the  sun, 
on  Monday  comes  Diana,  emblem  of  the 
moon,  drawn  by  stags,  Mars  appears  on 
Tuesday  and  he  is  followed  in  turn  by 
Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus,  Cupid  and 
Saturn.  There  are  many  other  curious 
things  about  the  Strassburg  clock,  not 
the  least  of  which  are  the  fig- 
ures which  appear  when  the 
quarter  hour  strikes.  At  the 
first  quarter  a baby  strikes  the 
bell  with  a rattle,  the  second  is 
a youth,  the  third  an  old  man 
and  the  fourth  is  Death  who 
sounds  the  hour  with  a bone. 

At  the  top  arch  of  the  clock  is 
a figure  of  Our  Lord,  and  at 
high  noon  a procession  of  the 
apostles  passes  before  Him  and 
a cock  flaps  his  wings  and 
crows  three  times. 

A somewhat  similar  clock 
was  built  by  Herr  Harousch  for  the  city 
of  Prague,  and  so  jealous  were  the  cit- 
izens lest  he  repeat  his  feat  for  some 
other  city  that,  so  the  story  goes,  they 
put  out  his  eyes. 

Another  wonderful  clock  is  on  the 
Plaza  San  Marco  in  the  old  clock-tower 


on  the  east  side  of  the  Procuratie,  built 
in  1696  from  designs  of  a Veronese 
sculptor,  Antonio  Rizzo.  The  tower 
rises  over  a lofty  gateway  forming  the 
entrance  to  Merceria,  the  busy  business 
street  of  Venice  which  leads  to  the 
Rialto.  On  the  platform  of  the  tower 
are  two  bronze  giants  who  strike  the 
hours  on  a bell,  and  the  mechanism  of 
the  clock  is  remarkable.  Upon  a plat- 
form between  two  golden  doors,  the 
Madonna  is  seated, and  at  the  Ave  Maria 
an  angel  issues  from  the  doors,  bows 
low  before  Our  Lady,  blows  his  trumpet 
and  passes  out  of  sight  again.  For  cen- 
turies these  performances  have  taken 
place  and  so  perfect  is  the  mechanical 
balance  that  the  clock  seems  never  to 
vary  a minute.  Serene  and  undisturbed 
by  time,  it  marks  its  flight  and  gazes 
from  out  its  tower  of  vantage  across  the 
still  lagoons  beneath  that  matchless  sky 
of  soft  Italian  blue. 

The  quaint  old  clock-tower  of  Berne 
is  now  in  the  center  of  the  town  but  it 
was  built  as  a watch-tower  far  out  at  the 
edge  of  the  city.  Its  inscription, 
“Vertholdvs  V.  dvx  Zaeringiae,  rect. 


Bvrgvnd.,  vrbis  conditvr  tvrrim  et  por- 
tam  fecit  a.  Chr.  1191,  renov.  1770,” 
tells  of  its  great  antiquity  and  the  clock 
is  one  of  the  sights  of  Berne,  second  in 
interest  only  to  the  wonderful  bears  and 
the  Ogre  fountain  which  stands  in  the 
Kornhaus  Platz.  At  i]iree  minutes  be- 
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fore  each  hour  a wooden  rooster  flaps  its 
wings  and  crows  and  a troop  of  bears 
march  around  a seated  figure  while  a 
harlequin  strikes  a bell  to  indicate  the 
hour,  a bearcled  man  turns  an  hour  glass 
and  counts  the  strokes  by  raising  his 
sceptre  and  opening  his  mouth.  The 
bear  on  the  right  inclines  his  head  and 
at  the  same  moment  a figure  on  the 
tower  above  strikes  the  hour  on  a bell 


ture,  built  above  the  old  gateway  and 
at  the  end  of  a street  crowded  with  queer 
old  gabled  houses. 

Equally  interesting  is  the  curious 
clock-tower  of  Bordeaux,  that  busy 
Atlantic  seaport  in  La  Gironde,  which 
saw  so  many  of  the  fiercest  scenes  of 
the  Revolution.  The  quaint  Norman 
gables  of  the  tower  rise  above  the  roofs 
of  the  old  houses  and  yet  one  catches 


PHILADELPHIA  CITY  HALL. 


with  a hammer.  The  cock  finishes  by 
crowing  a third  time  and  the  spectator 
feels  as  if  it  were  time  for  the  next  hour 
to  strike.  The  clock  is  interesting  only 
as  a sample  of  the  wonderful  mechanism 
of  the  twelfth  century,  but  the  old  tower 
itself  is  a fair  bit  of  medieval  architec- 


a glimpse  of  the  spirit  of  new  France  in 
the  advertisements  which  deface  the  pic- 
turesque spot. 

The  Land  of  the  Cid,  too, boasts  of  her 
storied  clocks,  and  Saragossa,  fair  city 
of  Our  Lady,  has  a clock-tower  of  rare 
beauty  upon  the  Cathedral  of  El  Seo,  a 
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clock  which  is  said  to  strike  awry  with 
all  its  chimes  when  any  ill  threatens  the 
royal  family  of  Spain. 

Small  clocks  of  quaint  and  curious  de- 
signs are  to  be  found  in  all  the  old  cities 
of  Europe,  clocks  of  every  variety  and 
description.  Ormula  clocks,  clocks  of 
buhl,  bronze,  gold,  enamelled,  ebony 
and  oak;  clocks  for  Miladi’s  chamber, 
for  the  hall,  for  the  drawing  room,  these 
last  dainty  miniature  things  with  a 
presence  that  almost  seems  to  mock  at 
Time.  A delight  to  our  own  eyes  are 
the  hall  clocks  of  our  grandmother’s 
days,  with  their  mein  dignified  and 
graceful,  as  those  who  danced  the  min- 
uet, Cinderella-like,  up  to  the  stroke  of 
twelve,  clocks  such  as  Longfellow 
wrote  of : 

“By  day  its  voice  is  law  and  light, 

But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night 
Distinct  as  a passing  footstep’s  fall, 

It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall, 

Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor, 

And  seems  to  say  at  each  chamber  door, 
Forever,  never,  never,  forever!” 

Of  modern  automatons  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  in  the  city  hall 
of  Philadelphia.  This  clock,  made  in 
1899,  1S  unlike  most  tower  clocks  in  that 
its  works  are  located  in  the  main  part 


of  the  building  and  connected  with  the 
dial  mechanism  by  compressed  air,  in- 
stead of  being  placed  directly  behind  the 
dial.  An  astronomical  clock  constructed 
with  the  utmost  care  so  that  it  is  free 
from  the  disturbing  influences  of  dust, 
moisture  and  vibrations,  it  is  made  so 
that  it  can,  without  interfering  with  its 
accuracy,  operate  four  sets  of  hands, 
each  weighing  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  dials  are  the  largest  in  the  world, 
with  a diameter  of  twenty-five  feet. 
The  tower  is  five  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  feet  high  and  the  dial  is  three 
hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  above  the 
pavement.  The  hour  hand  is  twelve  feet 
long  and  is  so  entirely  different  from 
the  minute  hand  in  shape,  that  it  can 
never  be  mistaken  for  it. 

Another  clock  similar  in  design  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  country  is  to  be 
seen  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  station 
clock  in  the  tower  of  the  Union  Station 
at  St.  Louis  is  not  far  behind.  This 
tower  is  a remarkable  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, and  so  also  is  that  of  the  Polk 
Street  Station  of  Chicago,  as  it  rears  its 
haughty  head  against  the  evening  sky 
reminding  one  of  the  famous  tower  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  in  fair  Firenze. 


Virgo  Immaculata 

By  Dominic  James 


In  thought,  a vast  and  beauteous  lake  I see 
Whose  waters  are  more  clear  than  morning  light, 

More  smooth  and  silent  than  pleased  Adam’s  sight ; 

More  fair  by  far  than  those  of  earth  can  be. 

No  shadows  there ! No  cloud,  no  tree 

Is  seen  reflected  in  its  surface  bright 

With  azure  hue,  and  hemmed  by  pearls  that  might 

Adorn  the  throne  of  Heaven’s  Majesty. 

'Tis  thy  chaste  soul,  O Mary,  Virgin  sweet, 

That  glads  my  heart  and  soothes  my  aching  eyes; 

For  in  thy  soul,  so  spotless  and  so  mild, 

That  priceless  jewel,  Purity — most  meet 
For  Heaven’s  Queen — in  all  its  lustre  lies, 

Protected  by  Love’s  rubies  undefiled. 
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The  Rescue  of  a Hero 

By  M.  GEARY  CURTIN 


Rf|T  was  evening  in  the  slums  of 
y New  York  City;  a dismal, 
^ drizzly  day’s  end,  with  the  slush 
incident  to  a constant  down- 
pour of  rain,  as  little  Tobe  Gray  was 
slowly  wending  his  way  homeward,  if  the 
room  occupied  by  himself  and  the  be- 
sotted creature  he  knew  as  mother, 
could  be  called  home.  He  climbed  the 
dingy  s.tairs  to  the  fourth  story  of  the 
huge,  ungainly  brick  tenement,  his 
heart  even  drearier  and  heavier  than  the 
cold,  murky  atmosphere  outside.  The 
boy  had  no  recollection  of  any  other 
mode  of  life,  and  yet  something  within 
him  rebelled  against  his  poverty,  his  mis- 
erable surroundings,  his  narrow  exist- 
ence. He  entered  the  room — his  home, 
and  was  greeted  by  a woman  scarcely 
forty  years  of  age,  whose  disarranged 
hair  and  negligent  appearance  bespoke 
her  fallen  state. 

“Well,  Tobias,  my  son,  what  has  kept 
you  all  this  time?  You  knew  I’d  be 
waiting  you.” 

Tobe  realized  the  cause  of  her  anxiety 
and  impatience  at  the  tardiness  of  his 
return.  The  miserable  pittance  he 
earned  daily  was  mostly  spent  to  gratify 
her  unholy  appetite  for  liquor. 

“Mother,  am  I really  your  son?”  in- 
quired Tobe,  in  a heart-breaking,  de- 
spairing tone,  the  unexpected  question 
surprising  even  himself. 

Anger  blazoned  from  the  uncontrolled 
creature’s  eyes,  and  her  answer  to  the 
unlooked-for  query  came  like  the  rumb- 
ling of  a distant  storm. 

“My  son,  my  son,  who  put  that  into 
your  head?  I’ll  crush  that  beastly  pride 
out  of  you.  Hand  out  your  earnings. 
You  know  ’tis  past  time  for  my  evening 
meal.” 

Tobe’s  heart  overflowed  with  sorrow. 
His  sordid  surroundings,  his  scanty 


food,  his  degraded  parent,  all  seemed 
more  repugnant  and  unbearable  on  this 
evening  than  ever  before.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  bright  homes  passed  as  he 
sought  his  miserable  abode,  the  attrac- 
tive stores  with  their  prettiest  wares  dis- 
played in  the  windows  to  fascinate  the 
passer-by,  that  caused  his  unusual  de- 
pression to-night,  but  the  contrast  of 
his  to  happier  lives  would  not  down. 
“Why  couldn’t  he  have  books,  good 
clothes,  pleasant,  sunny  rooms  like 
other  boys  he  knew?”  Just  ten  years 
old  and  a wage  earner!  From  early 
morn  till  night  he  sold  papers,  up  and 
down  Fifth  Avenue.  Through  the 
crowded  streets  he  went,  his  pride  and 
ambition  unyielding  to  the  temptations 
surrounding  his  exposed  life.  He  had 
learned  to  read  and  count,  and  knew  the 
everyday  happenings,  the  good  and  bad 
of  his  little  world — the  Empire  City. 
He  early  acquired  a knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  for  his  companions 
selected  the  best  of  those  with  whom 
necessity  compelled  him  to  come  in  con- 
tact. Sometimes  he  was  invited  home 
by  his  chums,  often  boys  who  had  noble 
parents,  but  whom  poverty,  illness,  or 
desire  for  extra  money  forced  into  his 
avocation,  and  these  glimpses  into  more 
fortunate  lives  stirred  still  more  the  re- 
bellion he  felt  for  his  own  life  and  his 
mother’s  weakness.  Never  having  been 
taught  to  pray,  his  poor,  troubled  soul 
missed  the  consolation  that  comes  to 
those  who  have  recourse  to  their  Maker. 

Sternness  and  self-reliance  were  pre- 
dominant traits  of  his  character,  and 
with  a soldier’s  courage  he  strove  to  hide 
his  distaste  of  home  from  her  whom  he 
called  “mother.”  The  latter  loved  hinv 
and  was  proud  of  him,  but  had  yielded 
so  long  to  her  baser  instincts,  the  grati- 
fication of  her  appetite,  that  the  strength 
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to  resist  seemed  gone.  All  pride  in  self 
had  flown,  and  she  had  no  higher 
thought  than  to  “eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die.” 

That  evening,  coming  home,  Tobe 
had  rescued  a child  of  three  years,  who 
had  escaped  from  its  nurse,  from  almost 
certain  death  under  the  wheels  of  an 
automobile,  by  dragging  the  innocent 
victim  hastily  from  the  path  of  the  ve- 
hicle and,  though  it  grazed  himself,  he 
had  no  conscious  pride  of  having  done 
anything  unusual,  but  the  crowd,  ever 
present  on  the  city  streets,  whispered, 
“the  little  hero!”  Father  David,  a 
French  priest,  was  one  of  the  witnesses, 
and  was  much  impressed  by  the  lad’s 
bravery.  He  went  immediately  to  Tobe 
and  inquired  if  he  was  hurt. 

“No,  sir,”  respectfully  answered  the 
boy. 

“Where  do  you  live?”  asked  the  kind- 
hearted  Father. 

In  a little  while  his  tact  and  gentleness 
had  won  the  facts  of  the  boy’s  life  from 
him. 

“I  shall  be  in  your  neighborhood  to- 
night, and  will  call  to  see  you.” 

Tobe  was  ashamed  of  his  outburst, 
and  apologized  to  his  mother,  and  after 
her  anger  at  his  preposterous  question 
had  subsided,  he  told  her  of  the  intended 
visit,  and  asked  her  to  hurry  supper  and 
allow  him  to  arrange  the  room  a little. 
Having  appeased  her  thirst,  Mrs.  Gray 
was  in  a more  agreeable  mood,  and  even 
yielded  to  Tobe’s  persuasions  to  “fix” 
herself.  Company  was  rare  in  Room 
40,  for,  unlike  people  prone  to  drink, 
she  shunned  rather  than  courted  com- 
pany, and  consequently  knew  but  one 
or  two  residents  of  her  flat,  and  never  de- 
liberately sought  them  for  sociability. 

Father  David  was  surprised  at  the 
poverty  that  confronted  him  when  Tobe 
opened  the  door  to  admit  him.  He 
hadn’t  hinted  his  mother’s  weakness 
when  relating  his  history,  as  his  indom- 
itable pride  forbade  that,  but  the  experi- 
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enced  eye  of  the  priest  was  not  long  in 
detecting  the  truth.  Sorrow  for  the  no- 
ble, manly  heart  was  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts,  but  in  his  kindly  way  he  led 
the  woman  to  talk  of  herself  and  her 
boy.  No  ambition  for  the  brave  child’s 
future  seemed  to  dominate  her,  just  a 
selfish  desire  for  present  earnings. 
Father  David  explained  to  her  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  for  the  boy’s 
education,  that  while  he  was  physically 
well  developed  for  his  age,  his  mental 
powers,  which  were  plainly  of  a supe- 
rior order,  needed  developing,  too.  He 
said  nothing  of  the  boy’s  moral  training, 
but  he  intended  that  shouldn’t  be  neg- 
lected. 

“I  want  you  to  arrange,  Mrs.  Gray,  so 
he  can  spend  at  least  three  hours  a day 
in  my  parochial  school.  He  can  be 
there  at  least  for  the  morning  session,  as 
he  tells  me  from  nine  to  twelve  is  a dull 
time  for  his  business.” 

Mrs.  Gray,  knowing  full  well  the  long- 
ings and  ambitious  desires  of  Tobe,  and 
remembering  his  dissatisfied  expression 
of  a few  hours  before,  consented  to  the 
arrangement.  Brought  up  by  parents 
who  allowed  their  children  to  yield  to 
their  own  inclinations  in  the  matter  of 
church-going,  Mrs.  Gray  had  chosen 
the  easier  way  and  had  not  attended  at 
all,  or  so  seldom  her  going  was  a matter 
of  caprice  or  curiosity  rather  than  a 
question  of  religious  convictions. 

Tobe  found  his  new  friend  a Father 
indeed ; he  not  only  looked  after  his 
spiritual  and  mental  wants,  but  his  ma- 
terial ones,  too,  received  attention.  A 
hamper  of  wholesome  food  and  neat 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  surprised 
Mrs.  Gray  the  next  morning  after  his 
visit.  This  unexpected  generosity  to- 
gether with  the  effect  of  satisfying  food 
and  new  clothes  wrought  a change  even 
in  spiritless  Mrs.  Gray,  and  at  night 
when  Tobe  returned  he  was  instantly 
impressed  by  the  slight  mark  of  im- 


provement. He  talked  cheerfully  of  his 
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plans,  and  noted  with  delight  she  was 
in  no  hurry,  as.  on  previous  evenings,  to 
grasp  his  day’s  earnings  to  satiate  her 
miserable  appetite. 

One  evening  a month  later,  Tobe 
came  home  delighted  with  his  report, 
showing  the  marked  improvement  he 
had  made  since  entering  school,  and  his 
enthusiasm  caused  even  sluggish  Mrs. 
Gray  to  respond  cheerily.  Tobe  poured 
out  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  desire  to  be 
something  in  the  world,  his  hatred  and 
shame  of  his  mother’s  weakness,  and  in 
a flood  of  tears  threw  his  arms  around 
her  and  begged  her  to  give  up  the  de- 
grading habit  of  drink.  His  vehemence 
in  her  new  softened  mood  stirred  the 
depths  of  her  soul,  and  in  a passionate 
outburst,  she  cried : 

“Tobe,  would  to  God  you  were  my 
boy ! I’ve  deceived  you  and  rightly  your 
noble  nature  rebelled  against  the  thought 
of  one  so  weak,  holding  so  holy  a rela- 
tion to  you.  I’m  not  your  mother.  Your 
mother  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  during 
the  Centennial  Celebration.  She  dwelt 
in  a cottage  not  far  from  a medical  col- 
lege, in  which  another  son,  your  brother, 
was  a student.  She  was  a widow,  and 
with  her  husband’s  insurance  was  edu- 
cating your  brother  and  supporting  her- 
self and  you.  You  were  then  a child  of 
about  two  years,  a bright,  winsome  lad. 
I had  lost  my  husband  six  months  be- 
fore, a man  tender  and  kind,  and  with 
whom  I had  lived  happily.  I had  some 
education,  was  a good  housekeeper,  and 
so  concluded  to  find  a place  in  some 
home  and  support  myself.  Chance  threw 
me  in  your  mother’s  way.  She  was  a 
good  woman  and  felt  sorry  for  me.  She 
offered  me  a home  with  her  which  I 
gladly  accepted.  I never  left  the  house 
without  your  little  fingers  holding  to  my 
skirts  or  clasped  in  mine,  and  when  tired, 
your  baby  arms  would  twine  around  my 
neck,  and  the  love  buried  in  the  grave 
was  resurrected  and  given  to  you.  My 
life  was  happy  now,  filled  with  simple 
duties  well  done.  Six  months  thus 


passed  and  your  dear  mother  died,  after  a 
two  weeks’  illness  of  pneumonia.  Your 
brother  had  gone  on  a visit  to  a college 
chum  and  though  your  mother  notified 
him  of  her  illness  neither  he  nor  she 
thought  it  serious.  Death  came  unex- 
pectedly; pneumonia  is  a disease  that 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  saps  the 
life-blood  of  its  victim,  and  my  heart  was 
crushed  at  the  suddenness  and  shock  of 
my  good  angel’s  taking  away.  I was 
thus  bereft  of  husband  and  best  friend  in 
one  year.  I was  never  ‘sociable,’  even 
when  my  husband  lived,,  and  made  few 
friends,  but  I loved  you  and  your  mother 
dearly.  Your  brother  was  telegraphed 
the  sad  news,  and  answered,  ‘Would 
leave  immediately,’  but  I knew  at  the 
earliest  twenty-four  hours  would  elapse 
before  he  could  , reach  the  scene  of  sor- 
row. My  heart  was  breaking,  and  the 
thought  of  his  coming,  which  would  sep- 
arate you  and  me,  filled  my  cup  of  bit- 
terness to  overflowing.  Your  baby  mind, 
unaware  of  the  great  grief  befallen  it,  was 
occupied  with  its  toys,  or  following  as 
usual  its  ‘Auntie  Tate,’  as  your  baby 
lips  lovingly  lisped  my  name.  My  heart 
was  in  a storm  of  grief  and  passion,  and 
bitterly  I rebelled  against  my  unhappy 
fate.  I know  not  how  I conceived  the 
plan,  but  Satan,  the  arch-enemy,  must 
have  been  the  instigator.  I washed  and 
dressed  your  mother  carefully,  got  the 
doctor  who  had  attended  her,  but  who 
like  myself  was  unprepared  for  her 
death,  to  send  for  an  undertaker.  I had 
taken  charge  of  your  mother’s  mcmey 
as  I had  her  full  confidence,  and  had 
everything  prepared  for  your  brother’s 
arrival  and  her  burial.  When  all  ar- 
rangements were  completed  I left  the 
neighbors  in  the  parlor  with  her  remains 
and  retired  to  her  bedroom  on  the  plea 
of  looking  after  you  and  resting,  as 
though  thoroughly  exhausted  by  my 
long  watching  and  care  at  the  sick  bed- 
side, but  in  reality  to  pack  my  belong- 
ings and  yours;  and  with  you  in  my 
arms,  I slipped  out  unobserved  and  de- 
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parted  on  an  early  train  for  Washington. 
Nashville  was  crowded  with  strangers, 
visiting  the  Fair,  and  all  I met  were  un- 
known to  me.  I had  left  a sealed  letter 
to  your  brother,  explaining  his  mother’s 
circumstances,  for  I was  a good,  sys- 
tematic housekeeper,  and  a glance  at  the 
tabulated  items  would  tell  him  how  he 
stood  financially.  But  I left  no  hint  of 
my  plan  about  you  or  myself,  nor  any 
clue  for  a detective  to  work  on.  I never 
heard  what  became  of  your  brother,  or 
what  efforts  were  made  to  find  us.  I was 
too  rejoiced  at  first  with  the  possession 
of  you  to  care  for  aught  else.  But  time 
dulls  all  things;  joy  gave  way  to  fear, 
and  when  Fd  return  from  my  work  in 
the  afternoon  (I’d  been  lucky  in  securing 
employment  in’  a hotel  as  assistant  ma- 
tron), Fd  tremble  at  the  thought  of  your 
not  being  there,  of  my  being  nabbed  as  a 
common  thief  and  kidnapper.  Then 
when  I’d  find  you  well  and  happy,  the 
load  would  be  lifted  and  I’d  feel  free 
again.  Thus  passed  four  years,  when 
one  day  passing  through  the  dining- 
room of  the  hotel,  my  glance  fell  on  a 
handsome  young  man  about  twenty- 
eight — your  brother,  Harvey  Wright. 
With  the  speed  of  a gazelle  I took  flight 
unnoted,  but  frightened  beyond  belief, 
and  unrecognized  by  him.  I resigned 
my  position  at  once  and  with  you  came 
direct  here  to  New  York.  Satan  once 
more  took  hold  of  me,  and  with  constant 
dread  of  detection,  of,  being  found  out, 
of  coming  face  to  face  with  your  brother, 
developed  this  weakness  you  so  despise, 
and  kept  me  confined  to  the  house.  He 
would  never  recognize  you,  as  you  were 
so  young  when  he  last  saw  you,  but 
I had  no  such  hope.  The  love  for  you 
that  had  made  of  me  a criminal  has  not 
died,  but  the  demon  that  lodges  in 
whisky  tramples  down  one’s  better  na- 
ture, and  only  an  act  of  Providence  can 
revive  it.  Father  David’s  talk  and  kind- 
ness roused  my  dormant  conscience,  and 
for  the  past  four  weeks  I’ve  lain  awake 
each  night  thinking  of  how  I’d  wronged 


you  in  robbing  you  of  your  rightful  pro- 
tector and  of  the  advantages  you  should 
now  be  enjoying.” 

Tobe  had  listened  to  this  long  experi- 
ence with  eyes  opened  wide  in  astonish- 
ment, dismay  and  fear.  He  loved  the 
woman  and  had  really  never  doubted  her 
authority,  but  his  pride  rebelled  against 
her  weakness;  he  was  ashamed  of  it; 
and  in  his  heart  he  rejoiced  that  such  a 
fault  belonged  not  to  his  real  mother. 
There’s  an  undercurrent  of  joy  in  every 
boy’s  heart  at  the  thought  of  his  mother, 
his  particular  possession.  No  matter 
how  many  sisters  Or  brothers  he  may 
have  she  is  his  individually — his  mother. 
A thoughtless  boy  may  refer  disrespect- 
fully to  his  father  as  the  “old  man”  but 
his  mother  is  always  his  “mother,”  the 
one  next  to  his  Creator  he  loves  to  honor 
and  respect.  Tobe  had  lately  learned  to 
pray,  and  silently  he  lifted  his  eyes  to 
heaven  and  thanked  God  that  his  bitter- 
est trial  was  over,  but  the  thought  came 
to  him  how  many  children  had  drunken 
parents  to  contend  with,  who  were  really 
their  parents,  and  how  nobly  they  bore 
the  shame  and  consequent  suffering ; 
and  he  regretted  his  weakness  in  wanting 
to  disavow  her  who  had  taught  him  to 
call  her  mother.  The  lesson  of  Noe  he 
had  learned  at  Sunday  School  the  pre- 
vious Sunday,  and  he  felt  like  Cham  who, 
finding  his  father  drunk,  laughed  at  his 
condition,  while  his  nobler  brothers, 
Sem  and  Japheth,  with  the  reverence 
and  filial  love  due  a parent,  covered  him 
with  a cloak,  and  in  his  heart  he  asked 
God  not  to  punish  or  curse  him  as  Noe 
did  Cham  and  his  descendents. 

Mrs.  Gray  reflected  a moment  before 
continuing,  Tobe  heeding  every  word  in 
silence.  “I’ll  send  for  Father  David, 
tell  him  your  true  history  and  get  his 
help  in  restoring  you  to  your  brother, 
and  then  it  matters  little  what  becomes 
of  me.” 

Tobe’s  heart  overflowed  with  com- 
passion for  her,  and  throwing  his  arms 
around  her,  he  cried  out,  “I’ll  always  be 
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true  to  you,  mother.”  The  drawn,  tense 
lines  of  Mrs.  Gray’s  face  relaxed,  and 
gathering  him  to  her,  she  kissed  him  pas- 
sionately. “I  must  redeem  myself  while 
I -have  the  courage,”  she  exclaimed,  ‘Til 
see  Father  David  to-night.” 

While  she  was  preparing  for  her  visit 
to  Father  David,  a gentle  knock  an- 
nounced the  reverend  pastor  accompan- 
ied by  a gentleman.  Mrs.  Gray  recog- 
nized the  stranger  at  once,  and  a pallor 
•overspread  her  face.  The  keen  eyes  of 
the  priest  noted  this,  but  saw  that 
‘his  friend  was  unacquainted  with  her. 

“ I was  just  going  to  call  on  you,  sir, 
‘but  am  glad  you’ve  spared  me  the  trip,” 
remarked  Mrs.  Gray. 

“I  had  no  intention  of  coming, 
madam,  as  I had  other  business  to  at- 
tend to,  but  my  friend,  Dr.  Wright,  is 
interested  in  your  son.  The  doctor  is 
the  owner  of  the  automobile  that  came 
near  killing  a little  child  some  weeks 
ago,  and  made  a hero  of  your  son  here.” 

“Yes,”  interrupted  the  doctor,  “Tobe 
prevented  my  being  a murderer,  and 
though  doctors  and  auto  fiends  haven’t 
the  reputation  of  being  chicken-hearted, 
it  was  a great  relief  to  me  that  the  child’s 
life  wasn’t  sacrificed  to  my  pleasure.  I 
know  Father  David  well  and  to-night  in 
discussing  the  narrow  escape,  I told  him 
I would  like  to  meet  my  little  soldier,  so 
he  brought  me  here.  Madam,”  he  went 
on,  “I  see  your  circumstances  and  feel  I 
owe  your  boy  an  indebtedness,  which  I 
hope  you  won’t  refuse  in  my  offer  to 
educate  him.  Father  David  tells  me  he 
is  unusually  bright  and  clever,  and  after 
school  hours  he  can  earn  a salary  by 
taking  care  of  my  office,  and  thus  give 
up  his  exposed  life  as  a news-seller.  I 
have  no  family.  My  mother,  to  whom 
I was  devotedly  attached,  died  several 
years  ago,  and  an  only  brother  was  mys- 
teriously lost  at  the  same  time.  I have 
no  other  ties,  so  I feel  free  to  adopt  Tobe 
as  my  protege.  Some  men  prefer  dogs 
or  horses  to  care  for,”  he  remarked 


laughingly,  “but  I would  like  to  try  my 
hands  on  a human  being,”  and  he  drew 
Tobe  towards  him.  “I’m  not  altogether 
in  sympathy  with  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration, but  I feel  the  nation  owes  him 
a vote  of  thanks  for  his  outspoken  words 
of  praise  for  home  life  and  family  ties, 
particularly  his  love  for  children.” 

“I  second  the  motion,”  cheerfully  re- 
sponded Father  David ; “our  President 
is  ideal  where  home  and  the  family  are 
concerned.  Tobe,  do  you  think  you 
would  like  to  be  adopted  by  Dr. 
Wright?” 

Before  the  boy  could  reply  Mrs.  Gray, 
whose  wistful  countenance  had  im- 
pressed even  the  priest’s  genial  nature, 
threw  herself  at  the  doctor’s  feet  and 
pleaded  for  forgiveness,  her  incoherent 
words  flowing  like  a stream  from  a foun- 
tain, so  steadily  and  swiftly,  that  she 
seemed  to  gasp  for  breath.  All  at  once 
the  doctor  realized  the  import  of  her 
words,  and  gathering  the  frightened 
child  to  his  breast,  exclaimed,  “My 
brother,  my  dear  little  brother.”  Tears 
flowed  down  the  strong  man’s  face ; the 
reverend  Father  looked  from  woman  to 
child  in  amazement  and  incredulity. 
Tobe  was  overjoyed  at  the  tender  em- 
brace of  the  big,  manly  man,  but  his 
child  heart  was  dreading  the  loss  of  her 
whom  not  long  since  he  would  have 
been  glad  not  to  acknowledge  as  mother. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  confession,  all 
had  risen,  and  Mrs.  Gray  tremblingly 
awaited  the  thunder-bolt  she  expected  to 
be  hurled  at  her,  and  wished  an  earth- 
quake might  engulf  her. 

“My  poor,  misguided  friend,”  spoke 
the  priest,  grasping  the  situation  and 
wishing  to  give  the  doctor  time  to  con- 
trol himself,  and  fearing  also  for  the 
weak  woman’s  reason,  “your  sin  has 
been  great,  your  conduct  criminal,  but 
your  acknowledgment  makes  amends  in 
part  at  least,  and  let  us  hope  that  the 
improvement  in  your  future  conduct 
will  fully  atone  for  the  misdeeds  in  the 


past.” 
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Checking  his  angry  thoughts,  the  doc- 
tor said : “The  bitterness  has  not  all  gone, 
Mrs.  Gray,  but  I see  you,  too,  have  suf- 
fered, so  we'll  let  the  'dead  past  bury  its 
dead.'  'Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof,’  shall  be  my  maxim.  I’ll  take 
you  again  into  my  confidence,  and  trust 
you  as  housekeeper,  so  you’ll  not  be 
separated  from  our  little  Robert,  or 
Tobe,  as  he  hast  learnt  to  know  himself. 
I trust  our  forgiveness,  mine  and  his, 
will  give  you  no  excuse  to  relapse  into 
the  habits  of  the  past.” 


Pressing  Tobe  to  her  bosom  she 
promised  faithfully  never  again  to  taste 
the  cursed  liquor  that  had  dragged  her 
down  to  shame  and  disgrace. 

“I  have  acknowledged  no  God,  have 
thought  of  none,”  she  added,  “but  now 
I know  there  is  a God,  a merciful,  for- 
giving God,  or  His  creatures  would  not 
exercise  mercy.” 

The  doctor  extended  his  hand  to  the 
erring  creature,  while  Father  David 
feelingly  observed,  “To  err  is  human,  to 
forgive  divine.” 


HHE  accompanying  illustration  is 
a faithful  picture  of  a sixteenth 
century  adobe  church.  This 
structure,  the  central  feature 
of  the  village  of  Opede,  Mexico,  is  more 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  old, 
having  been  erected  by  the  Spanish  pio- 
neers of  that  distant  day. 

Since  its  dedication,  the  natives  as- 
sert, there  has  not  passed  a Sunday  with- 
out the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
within  its  sacred  precincts.  The  village 
of  Opede  is  now  far  inland,  and  is  of 
smaller  importance  than  of  old.  It  oc- 
cupies a picturesque  site  on  thus  margin 


of  the  San  Mignee  river,  one  hundred 
miles  south  of  the  United  States,  and 
thirty  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad. 
More  than  half  the  distance  from  the 
railroad  lies  through  a desert,  so  that  not 
only  do  few  tourists  pass  that  way,  but 
the  village  has  lost  importance  with  the 
years. 

In  the  long  ago,  when  Opede  had  a 
resident  priest,  the  little  pioneer  church 
was  the  scene  not  only  of  the  Holy  Sac- 
rifice of  the  Mass  daily,  but  of  Vespers 
on  Sunday  *and  feast  days.  Opede  is 
now  a mission,  the  village  having  not 
more  than  three  hundred  souls  resident 
there. 
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The  Counterfeiter’s  Daughter 


By  P.  J.  COLEMAN 


I. 

BflT  had  been  a week  of  excitement 
y in  Derreen.  The  quiet  little 
^ town  had  been  proclaimed 
from  Dublin  Castle  as  a “dis- 
turbed centre” — the  disturbance  being 
caused  by  the  campaign  of  eviction  in- 
augurated by  Viscount  Lough  glynn 
against  his  impoverished  tenantry. 

It  mattered  not  to  his  lordship,  frit- 
tering his  people’s  money  away  in  the 
Riviera,  that  his  estate  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  Congested  District  of  the  west; 
that  the  crops  had  failed  the  previous 
autumn;  that  goods  and  chattels  had 
been  mortgaged  to  the  last  farthing  to 
meet  his  extortionate  demands.  Money 
he  must  have  for  his  yachts  and  hunters, 
his  champagne  and  venison,  his  lackeys, 
his  carousals,  though  the  people  starved 
at  home  and  famine  sat,  lean  and  hollow- 
eyed,  at  every  hearthstone  in  Costello. 
What  cared  he  if  the  brave  men  of  his 
estate — poor  tradesmen  of  the  towns 
and  small  farmers  and  cottiers  of  the 
country  villages — had  to  go  to  Eng- 
land every  summer  as  harvest  men — 
spalpeens  in  local  parlance — to  scrape 
together  the  rent  that  would  keep  the 
thatch  over  the  heads  of  their  wives  and 
children?  What  cared  he  for  the  hard- 
ships and  sufferings  of  those  heroic  men, 
leaving  their  loved  ones  at  home  the 
greater  part  of  every  year,  while  they 
toiled  by  rising  sun  and  setting  moon  in 
the  wheatfields  of  Cheshire,  the  collier- 
ies of  Lancashire,  the  fens  of  Lincoln 
or  the  grimy  potteries  of  the  Black 
Country?  That  was  their  lot  in  life,  and 
if  Providence  had  ordained  it  so,  far  be 
it  from  him  to  question  the  decrees  of 
Providence.  If  hunger  and  heartbreak, 
pestilence  and  famine  were  their  portion, 
it  was  the  fortune  of  their  caste.  What 


were  tenants  for  but  to  support  their 
landlords?  His  caste — the  caste  of  the 
intruder  and  usurper,  of  the  Cromwel- 
lian and  Williamite — might  not  forego 
an  iota  of  their  privileges,  nor  curtail 
their  luxury  or  pleasure  by  so  much  as 
the  buttons  of  a single  livery  or  the  price 
of  a single  race  horse.  He  had  his  man- 
sion in  Belgravia  and  his  castle  on  the 
Thames  to  maintain  in  state  fitting  one 
whose  ancestors  had  been  favorites  of 
Elizabeth  and  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland. 

The  palatial  house  at  Loughglynn  he 
seldom  saw.  But  it  had  its  uses ; for  it 
gave  free  quarters  on  a magnificent  scale 
to  his  Irish  agents,  and  it  was  the  treas- 
ury whence  twice  a year  his  diminishing 
revenues  were  renewed  from  the  pockets 
of  his  impoverished  tenantry.  So  to 
Sandford  he  left  the  management  of  his 
estate,  placing  absolute  reliance  on  his 
word  and  leaving  him  sole  and  unques- 
tioned arbiter  in  all  disputes  as  to  rents 
and  reductions  thereof.  And  Sandford, 
entrenched  like  a pasha  in  his  master’s 
favor,  wielding  all  the  arbitrary  powers 
of  a pasha  over  the  Barony  of  Costello, 
made  him  a faithful  servant,  wringing 
the  last  penny  from  the  tenants  and  only 
under  sternest  compulsion  granting  such 
leniency  to  an  exasperated  people  as 
prudence,  not  humanity  dictated.  • 

But  now  Sandford,  smarting  under 
some  very  caustic  telegrams  from  Bel- 
gravia commenting  on  his  late  dilatori- 
ness, had  instituted  a campaign  of  evic- 
tion against  the  stiff-necked  generation 
who  either  could  not  or  would  not  pay 
the  current  “gale.”  So  the  hamlets  and 
farms  around  Derreen  had  been  deluged 
with  “notices  to  quit.”  “It  had  snowed 
processes”  on  the  estate,  said  a local 
agitator,  and  Derreen  was  in  a state  of 
siege. 
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There  were  old  men  in  the  town  who 
had  heard  of  the  encampment  there  of 
General  Lake  in  the  “year  o’  the 
French,”  when  the  English  army  had 
come  that  way  to  cut  off  General  Hum- 
bert’s march  from  Castlebar  to  Dublin. 
Even  such  an  encampment  was  that,  said 
they,  of  the  troops  brought  to  Derreen 
by  Sandford  to  aid  in  the  campaign  of 
extirpation.  They  came  by  train  from 
Mullingar  and  the  Curragh,  by  road 
from  Athlone,  Castlebar  and  Portumna 
— fierce  fusileers  in  tall  bear-skins  and 
scarlet  coats,  swarthy  dragoons  and 
lancers  in  brass  helmets  and  jingling  ac- 
coutrements. All  night  and  day  the 
streets  of  the  little  town  had  echoed  to 
the  tramp  of  their  marching  feet  and  the 
rattle  of  their  iron-shod  hoofs,  while 
children  stood  fearfully  agape  on  the 
sidewalks  and  women,  leaning  from  half- 
doors,  shook  angry  fists  and  muttered 
fervent  maledictions  on  their  glittering 
ranks. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  evictions  and 
the  town  was  in  a ferment  of  disaffec- 
tion. The  soldiers,  too,  were  in  a state 
of  subdued  mutiny.  All  that  week  they 
had  been  eye-witnesses  of  heart-rending 
tragedy — delicate  women  and  helpless 
children  being  turned  adrift  in  the  rain 
from  the  homes  of  their  birth,  old  men 
carried  brutally  on  their  sick  beds  to  lie 
exposed  to  the  elements  in  the  ditches 
and  under  the  hedges  of  the  wayside. 
Such  work  might  suit  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  and  the 
Emergency  Men  recruited  from  the 
slums  of  Derry  and  Belfast;  but  it 
nauseated  soldiers  who  had  stormed  the 
trenches  of  Tel-el-Kebir  and  stood  in 
the  squares  at  Omdurman.  So  they 
gave  unwilling  acquiescence  to  duty, 
and  execrated  the  men  whose  rapacity 
had  involved  them  in  such  disagreeable 
service.  So  they  stood  at  attention  and 
sat  their  horses,  chewing  their  mustaches 
as  they  looked  on  at  the  last  phase  of  a 
brutal  day’s  work. 


Behind  them,  pressing  close  on  their 
lines,  heaved  and  surged,  muttered  and 
chafed  the  mob  that  had  followed  them 
from  the  town  and  adjacent  villages. 
An  ugly  mob  in  an  ugly  mood,  and  only 
held  in  check  by  the  sabres  and  bayonets 
of  the  red-coats. 

“Down  with  the  evictors!  Death  to 
the  Emergency  blackguards !’’  they 
yelled,  as  Sandford  and  his  myrimidons 
moved  forward  within  the  ranks  of  the 


soldiery  to  dispossess  the  last  tenant — a 
woman  of  good  family  who,  against  her 
parents’  will,  had  married  a man  who  was 
popularly  accounted  rich.  A rude,  un- 
couth, vulgar  man  whose  heart  was  in  his 
purse,  every  one  wondered  that  pretty, 
refined  Jennie  Blake  should  have  seen 
anything  in  Meehaul  Mor — Big  Mich- 
ael— Higgins.  But,  said  they  sagely, 
shaking  their  heads,  she  was  dazzled  by 
the  farm,  the  fine  slated  house,  with  its 
avenue,  its  lawns  and  plantations,  the 
servants  he  kept,  the  fat  herds  that 
grazed  on  his  fatter  land,  and  the  neat 
horse  and  cart  whereon  he  drove  to 
Mass  and  market.  But  now  Meehaul 
was  dead.  His  death  had  exposed  his 
bankruptcy,  and  this  was  the  last  act 
in  the  widow’s  tragic  life.  Yet,  because 
of  her  charity  to  the  poor  in  the  days  of 
her  opulence,  because  of  her  family's 
unblemished  name,  and  because  she  had 
once  been  organist  in  the  chapel  of  Der- 
reen, the  widow  was  popular  and  that 
popularity  was  expressed  now  in  the 
hoots  of  execration,  the  yells  of  derision 
and  the  shouted  curses  that  greeted  her 
evictors. 

But  Sandford  had  * no  easy  time  to 
dispossess  her.  The  farm  hands  who 
had  stuck  to  her  to  the  last  had  taken 
the  defence  of  the  big  house  into  their 
own  hands.  They  had  barricaded  every 
door  and  window  on  the  ground  floor 
and  appeared  menacingly  at  the  upper 
windows,  daring  Sandford  do  his  worst 
and  launching  defiance  at  * his  armed 


escort. 
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“Batter  down  the  door!”  said  Sand- 
ford,  and  amid  howls  of  the  mob  six 
Emergency  Men  moved  forward  with  a 
huge  battering  ram  made  of  a felled  ash 
tree,  shorn  of  its  branches. 

The  door  shook  beneath  the  crash  of 
its  impact,  but  it  had  been  stoutly  rein- 
forced with  planks  from  the  inside  and 
withstood  the  assault.  Again  and  yet 
again  was  the  huge  beam  swung  in  the 
hands  of  the  burly  men,  the  door  shiver- 
ing at  every  smashing  shock.  Again 
and  again,  and  now  Sandford,  white 
with  rage,  a revolver  poking  signifi- 
cantly from  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
shooting  jacket,  leaped  to  the  front  and 
himself  laid  hold  of  the  ram.  But  at 
that  moment  a window  above  him  was 
suddenly  raised  and  a pail  of  boiling 
water  came  splashing  upon  him. 

A yell  of  derisive  laughter  burst  from 
the  mob  and  the  soldiers  smiled  under, 
their  chin-straps. 

“Well  done!  well  done !”  called  a girl 
in  tremulous  treble. 

A young  officer  of  dragoon  turned 
in  his  saddle  to  look  at  her. 

She  was  one  of  a group  of  women 
who  had  followed  the  soldiers  from 
Derreen.  They  stood  on  a ditch  be- 
hind the  cavalry,  seeing  over  the  helmets 
the  discomfiture  of  the  agent.  The  other 
women  were  plain — ordinary  towns- 
women, garbed  coarsely  in  linsey  skirts, 
with  white'  aprons,  and  bare-headed  save 
for  plain  kerchiefs,  worn  loosely  like  a 
nun’s  veil  and  falling  to  their  shoulders. 
But  the  girl  stood  boldly  out  from  them 
by  her  wild  beauty  and  grace  of  figure 
and  motion.  A mass  of  gold-bronze  hair 
aureoled  a face  whose  complexion  was  a 
blending  of  white  and  pink,  fresh,  glow- 
ing and  of  a texture  like  unto  that  of 
apple  blossoms.  Indeed  she  might  have 
been  woven  of  flowers,  such  was  h£r 
exquisite  coloring  and  virginal  delicacy 
of  skin. 

Her  eyes  were  large  and  of  that  deep 
blue  that  passes  into  violet ; but  they 
were  blazing  now  with  an  enthusiasm 


and  sparkling  animation  that  lit  and 
illumined  her  whole  person  with  an 
ethereal  spirituality.  Poised  on  the 
ditch,  her  lips  parted  in  a smile,  her  eyes 
twin  stars  of  light,  her  cheeks  aglow, 
her  glorious  hair  richly  disarrayed  about 
a throat  of  unblemished  whiteness,  her 
bosom  heaving  in  a flutter  of  exaltation, 
she  looked  to  the  young  dragoon  like  a 
beautiful  apotheosis  of  patriotism.  So, 
thought  he,  must  have  looked  Joan  of 
Arc  in  the  ecstasy  of  triumph,  so  Bor- 
dicca  in  the  transfiguration  of  victory. 
And  more  than  ever,  since  such  a splen- 
did creature  opposed  it,  did  he  hate  the 
work  in  hand. 

But  another  had  been  drawn  to  her 
dazzling  beauty — a man  who  all  that 
day  had  followed  the  troops  from  cabin 
to  cabin  and  made  himself  conspicuous 
by  his  open  incitement  of  the  mob.  A 
man  of  middle  height,  stout  and  thick- 
set, with  a bull-like  neck,  a round,  close- 
cropped  head,  dark  hair  and  skin,  black 
eyes  beneath  black  bushy  eyebrows,  a 
black  mustache  heavily  veiling  a rather 
sensual  mouth  and  square  jaws  with  a 
determined  set.  He  was  somewhat 
flashily  attired  in  light  trousers,  black 
morning  coat  of  stylish  cut,  a blue  silk 
waistcoat  flowered  with  lilies  of  the  val- 
ley, a red  bow  and  a diamond-studded 
shirt-front.  The  vest  was  decorated 
with  a heavy  gold  chain  with  a large 
seal,  and  on  his  right  hand  sparkled  a 
diamond  ring.  He  carried  a stout  cane 
with  a silver  crook  and  wore  a wide- 
rimmed  sombrero. 


“Who  is  he?”  had  many  a person 
asked  that  day ; but  no  one  knew.  He 
was  a stranger  in  the  place,  “a  returned 
Yank,”  some  said ; “with  a pile  of 
money,”  others  added,  and  “the  devil  of 
a chap  for  baiting  the  peelers,”  all 
agreed. 

“Aren't  you  frightened  of  being  ar- 
lested?”  he  said,  moving  up  to  the 
group  and  doffing  his  hat  to  the  girl. 
“But  you’re  the  right  sort,  by  Gad!  If 
all  the  girls  were  like  vou,  the  men 
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wouldn’t  be  slow/’  he  went  on  admir- 
ingly. 

Margaret  Sherlock  shrank  from  him 
with  instinctive  dislike. 

“What  is  it  to  do  with  you?”  she 
questioned. 

“Well,  nothing  in  particular,”  he 
laughed,  “and  yet — a whole  lot — where 
a girl  like  you  leads  the  way — ” 

“Go  along  with  you,  sir,”  she  cut  him 
off,  crimsoning  beneath  his  gaze.  “Mind 
your  own  business.” 

“But  this  is  my  business,”  he  laughed, 
“as  much  mine  as  anybody’s—” 

“Seein’  that  you’re  a stranger  here 
and,  for  all  we  know,  a Government 
spy,”  interrupted  Margaret. 

“Steady  there,  my  wild  beauty,  steady 
there,”  he  broke  in.  “My  business, 
seeing  that  my  people  came  from  here, 
but  that’s  further  back  than  I remem- 
ber. But,  great  Scott ! they  grow  sharp 
tongues  as  well  as  pretty  girls  in  these 
parts,”  he  added  with  a bow.  “No 
harm  meant,  however,  so  we’ll  shake 
on  it.”  And  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
the  girl. 

“I  don’t  know  you,  sir,”  said  Mar- 
garet, drawing  back. 

“Well,  so  long,”  he  laughed,  “as  long 
as  you  won’t  be  friends.  But,”  he  added 
under  his  breath  as  he  moved  away, 
“you  shall  know  me,  my  wild  little 
beauty.” 

A great  roar  burst  from  the  mob. 
The  door  had  given  way,  and  the  sheriff, 
bailiffs  and  Emergency  Men  had  en- 
tered the  house  to  remove  its  defenders. 

They  came  forth  presently,  fiercely 
wrestling  with  the  three  farm-hands 
who  had  held  the  upper  floor.  These 
were  forthwith  placed  under  arrest  by 
the  District  Inspector  in  command  of 
the  police,  and  the  mob  redoubled  its 
cries;  a knot  of  boys  breaking  into  the 
chorus  of  the  “Peeler  and  the  Goat,”  a 
derisive  song  exasperating  to  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary. 

Then  the  widow — pale,  frail  and  re- 
fined— was  led  forth  in  tears.  As  she 


gained  the  threshold  of  the  door  she 
broke  from  the  hand  of  the  sheriff  and 
leaned  against  the  jamb,  kissing  it  over 
and  over. 

“Down  with  the  evictors !”  yelled  the 
crowd.  “Death  to  the  exterminators!” 
and  at  that  moment  a stone  hit  Sand- 
ford  in  the  face.  He  put  his  hand  to 
the  wound  and  wiped  away  the  blood; 
but  the  sight  of  the  blood  seemed  to 
inflame  the  mob.  It  swayed  and  surged 
about  the  haunches  of  the  horses, 
pressed  up  against  the  scarlet  of  the 
fusileers,  bending  their  line  and  almost 
driving  them  in  upon  Sandford  and  his 
men. 

Sticks  were  brandished,  fists  clenched 
and  stones  thrown — tentatively  at  first, 
but  anon  thicker  and  thicker,  until  they 
fell  in  a shower  upon  the  Constabulary 
and  the  troops,  ringing  on  the  brass 
helmets,  and  making  the  horses  rear 
and  kick. 

“Oh  for  a company  of  the  Sixty- 
ninth  !”  roared  the  stranger,  shaking  his 
cane  at  the  young  dragoon  officer. 
“We’4  soon  show  you — ” 

And  then  with  a rush  and  a yell  the 
mob  broke  through  the  ranks  of  the  sol- 
diery. The  air  was  filled  with  missiles; 
soldiers  went  down,  constables  tottered 
and  fell.  There  was  a sickening  medley 
of  brandished  sticks,  flying  stones,  flash- 
ing sabres,  glittering  bayonets,  rearing 
horses,  white  faces,  bloodshot  eyes, 
grappling  hands,  curses,  moans,  hissing 
breath,  stifled  yells. 

Margaret  Sherlock  saw  the  man  with 
the  blue  vest  and  gold  chain  leap  up 
behind  the  young  dragoon  who  had 
turned  in  his  saddle  to  look  at  her.  She 
saw  him  writhing  in  the  grip  of  the  sol- 
dier. A moment  they  swayed  together 
in  the  saddle ; then  they  slipped  to  earth 
in  each  other’s  deadly  embrace. 

Over  and  over  they  rolled  beneath  the 
horse’s  hoofs.  Then  the  stranger  rose, 
shaking  himself  loose  from  the  young 
soldier’s  strangling  hold.  Kneeling  on 
his  chest,  one  hand  clutching  the  offi- 
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cer’s  throat,  with  the  other  he  raised  his 
stick  to  strike,  when  with  a scream  the 
girl,  her  blue  eyes  ablaze,  her  glorious 
hair  in  wild  disarray,  threw  herself  upon 
the  young  soldier. 

The  man  in  the  blue  vest  saw  her 
white  face’  imploring  him  from  his 
breast,  saw  the  delicate  hand  raised  to 
ward  off  the  blow.  He  heard  her  pierc- 
ing shriek.  But  it  was  all  so  swift,  so 
like  the  mad  vision  of  a dream  that  he 
had  not  time  to  stay  his  hand.  The  blow 
fell,  and  to  his  horror  the  girl’s  blood 
spurted  over  the  face  and  was  mingled 
with  the  blood  of  the  young  officer. 

II. 

Derreen  was  proud  of  its  band.  It 
was  a fife-and-drum  corps,  composed  of 
boys  and  named  after  a local  patriot. 
On  all  occasions  of  national  import  the 
boys  donned  their  green  sashes  and  caps 
and  paraded  the  town  to  the  music  of 
treasonable  airs.  These  parades  were 
the  great  vents  for  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
At  the  first  sound  of  the  drum  the  peo- 
ple laid  aside  their  tools,  rushed  from 
their  benches,  forges  and  shops  and 
formed  en  masse  behind  the  juvenile 
musicians.  The  police  barrack  was 
always  visited  and,  passing  it,  the  drum- 
mers redoubled  their  efforts,  extorting 
as  much  noise  as  possible  from  their 
sheepskins,  while  the  local  spirits  and 
wags  indulged  in  humorous  and  vocifer- 
ous cofnment  on  the  Government  and 
the  men  who  wore  its  livery. 

The  occasion  of  the  evictions,  end- 
ing, as  it  had,  in  a fight  with  the  author- 
ities, was  not  to  be  let  pass.  The  town 
was  excited  to  a dangerous  pitch.  There 
were  many  prisoners  in  the  police  bar- 
rack, and  the  band  sallied  forth  at  night, 
led  by  Dominic  Sherlock,  a burly,  red- 
bearded  giant,  sporting  a green  sash  and 
brandishing  a stout  ash-plant,  beside 
him  capering  the  town  butcher  in  blue, 
blood-stained  apron,  cleaver  on  shoul- 
der. The  military  spirit  is  never  want- 


ing in  an  Irish  crowd,  and  often  it  needs 
but  a spark  to  provoke  a dangerous  ex- 
plosion. But  the  police  had  had  enough 
of  trouble  that  day  and  wisely  remained 
indoors  while  the  motley  procession 
marched  past  their  barracks.  The  sol- 
diers had  withdrawn  to  their  tents  near 
the  military  barrack  and  the  town  was 
in  possession  of  the  patriots. 

Reprisals  would  come  later,  and  come 
they  did  in  the  shape  of  indiscriminate 
arrests  and  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail.  The  young 
officer  had  been  removed  to  the  mili- 
tary barrack,  where  he  soon  recovered, 
rejoining  his  troop  at  Athlone.  The 
widow  Higgins  had  found  a hospitable 
home  with  Margaret  Sherlock,  despite 
Sandford’s  ukase,  forbidding  any  one  to 
harbor  the  evicted. 

The  American  stranger  had  become 
the  hero  of  the  hour.  He  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  a term, and  returned  to  Der- 
reen to  find  himself  suddenly  a popular 
favorite,  though  Margaret  Sherlock 
looked  on  him  askance ; forgiving  him, 
indeed,  the  slight  injury  she  had  received 
at  his  hands,  but  none  the  less  regard- 
ing him  with  instinctive  aversion.  He 
was  profuse  in  his  apologies  and  seemed 
genuinely  sorry  for  having  hurt  her; 
but  she  held  aloof  from  him  and  by  every 
possible  means  discouraged  his  admira- 
tion and  friendly  advances.  His  action 
at  the  eviction,  however,  had  won  him 
the  confidence  and  admiration  of  her 
father,  and  the  men  were  much  together. 

Many  a girl  in  Derreen  would  have 
been  glad  of  the  stranger’s  attention,  for 
he  seemed  well  supplied  with  money, 
and,  though  reticent  about  his  past,  he 
won  popular  favor  and  had  the  glamor 
of  American  citizenship,  which,  in  a 
measure,  gave  him  immunity  from  po- 
lice persecution,  where  Derreen  folk 
would  have  incurred  government  cen- 
sure and  punishment.  Perhaps  he  was 
not  sincere  in  his  loud  professions  of 
patriotism.  There  were  some  who 
thought  so.  Many  a spy  had  acted  just 
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such  a part  before  him;  for  the  Irish 
are  in  the  main  a credulous  people  and, 
in  their  confiding  nature,  easily  duped 
by  the  unscrupulous  and  designing. 

His  trial  had  disclosed  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  a resident  of  New  York, 
where  he  “had  run  a hotel,”  that  he  was 
in  Ireland  for  rest  and  recreation,  and 
that  his  name  was  Frayne.  So  as 
“Frayne  the  fighter”  he  became  a pub- 
lic idol  in  Derreen  and  its'vicinity,  while 
it  soon  became  matter  of  observatipn 
and  comment  that  his  sudden  intimacy 
with  Sherlock  was  not  without  its  well- 
designed  purpose.  To  marry  Margaret, 
the  girls  said;  for  other  and  more  sin- 
ister ends,  said  the  graybeards  and 
gossips. 

“Birds  of  a feather  flock  together,” 
commented  the  schoolmaster ; for  if 
Frayne  was  a man  of  mystery,  equally 
so  was  Dominic  Sherlock.  Tall,  with  the 
thews  of  a giant,  his  handsome  face 
framed  in  a mass  of  red  hair  and  beard, 
he  had  come  to  Derreen  some  years  be- 
fore and  settled  in  a comfortable 
thatched  cottage  in  a lane  opening  from 
a leading  street.  There,  his  wife  having 
died,  he  lived  alone  with  Margaret,  a 
girl  of  beauty  st>  rare  and  conspicuous 
as  to  make  her  a town’s  curiosity.  Os- 
tensibly Sherlock  was  a tinsmith,  jour- 
neying on  market-days  to  the  towns 
within  accessible  distance  from  Derreen. 
In  Derreen  he  might  have  been  seen 
any  fair  or  market  day  crying  his  wares 
in  the  market-place,  usually  parading 
the  main  street,  where  the  bartering  in 
live  stock  and  provisions  was  done,  with 
a pair  of  smoothing  irons  in  his  hand, 
for  in  addition  to  being  an  expert  tin- 
smith he  was  an  adept  at  iron  moulding 
and  drove  a good  trade  in  flat-irons.  On 
these  occasions  Margaret  presided  in  the 
market-place  over  the  “standing”  or 
booth,  where  came  the  women  of  the 
country  to  buy  basins  and  teapots, 
saucepans  and  “scrapers”  of  tin.  The 
booth  consisted  of  a cart,  surmounted 
by  a canopy  of  white  canvas  raised  on 
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a framework  of  poles  and  decorated  with 
choice  samples  of  tinware,  the  girl  stand- 
ing behind  the  cart  like  some  beautiful 
saint  in  her  niche. 

But  it  was  covertly  whispered  that 
Sherlock  was  'more  than  tinsmith  or 
moulder,  and  that  at  mysterious  hours 
of  midnight  he  might  be  seen  in  his 
forge  with  suspicious  dies  and  moulds, 
crucible  and  chemicals,  melting  precious 
metals,  making  deceptive  alloys  and 
turning  out  what  looked  to  be  very  artis- 
tic coin  of  the  realm.  But  who  had  seen 
him  do  so  ? Or  who  might  publicly  cor- 
roborate the  popular  suspicion?  Some 
men  in  Derreen,  with  no  visible  source 
of  revenue,  had  at  divers  times  been 
known  to  indulge  in  speculations  and 
handle  more  money  than  could  satis- 
factorily be  accounted  for,  their  inter- 
mittent prosperity  being  attributed  to 
Sherlock’s  magic.  He  “was  as  good  as 
a leprachaun,”  said  the  schoolmaster. 
“You’ve  only  got  to  catch  him  and  shake 
him  and  out  comes  the  gold.”  But 
though  leprachauns — those  very  good 
fairies  who  roam  Irish  fields  and  have 
untold  treasure  hidden  away  in  old 
castle  moats  and  li$heens — might  be 
found  occasionally  by  the  lucky,  Sher- 
lock’s secret  was  well  guarded.  Not 
every  one  would  he  trust,  but,  once  his 
confidence  was  won,  ’twas  said  the  road 
to  wealth  was  open  for  any  who  might 
assume  the  risk  of  handling  counterfeit 
money. 

It  was  the  close  of  a fair  day  and  Sher- 
lock had  done  a good  business  in  tinware 
and  irons.  Margaret,  aided  by  her 
father,  had  taken  down  the  booth, 
hitched  the  white  mule  to  the  cart  and 
driven  home  to  the  lane,  to  prepare 
supper.  Her  father  promised  to  follow, 
as  soon  as  he  had  attended  to  a small 
matter  that  claimed  his  attention. 

The  small  matter  was  an  appointment 
with  Frayne,  who  had  sent  word  from 
the  hotel  that  he  wished  to  see  him 
urgently. 
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The  bar  of  the  hotel  was  crowded 
when  Sherlock  entered.  Young"  men 
from  the  country  stood  about  in  groups, 
discussing  crops  and  cattle,  while  the 
shopboys  were  busy  at  their  taps  with 
glass  and  pewter  measures.  A noisy, 
laughing  vociferous  company,  with 
here  and  there  a quarrelsome  individual 
bent  on  trouble,  but  calmed  by  his 
sober  friends. 

Frayne  stood  apart,  fingering  his  gold 
chain,  returning  the  salutation  of  those 
who  knew  him,  and  enjoying  the  notori- 
ety his  encounter  with  the  soldiers  had 
brought  him. 

“Who  is  that?”  said  one  of  a couple  of 
youths  who  had  entered  after  Sherlock. 

'That  chap  in  the  Yankee  hat,  talking 
to  Sherlock?”  asked  his  companion, 
young  Phil  Flynn,  a respectable  carpen- 
ter. “Oh,  that's  Frayne  the  Fighter. 
Never  heard  of  him?  He  had  the  divil 
of  a shindy  some  time  ago  at  the  big 
evictions.  Nearly  killed  a cavalry  offi- 
cer and  badly  hurt  poor  Maggie  Sher- 
lock— bad  cess  to  him !” 

Phil  Flynn  blushed  at  the  girl's  name. 
“But  you  don't  know  Maggie,  Tim? 
The  prettiest  colleen  from  here  to  Dub- 
lin. I’ll  show  her  to  you  next  Sunday 
at  Mass.” 

“You  seem  to  like  her,”  laughed  his 
friend,  a youth  just  that  day  landed  from 
America. 

“Well,  she's  worth  liking,”  confessed 
Phil,  “but  that  chap's  goin'  in  for  her, 
and  what  chance  has  a fellow  like  me 
ag’inst  him — an  officer  of  your  great 
American  regiment — the  69th  ?” 

“An  officer  of  the  69th,  eh?”  queried 
Tim. 

“So  he  says,”  answered  Phil.  “At  all 
events  he’s  a divil  of  a fighter.” 

Tim  laughed.  “He  may  be  a fighter, 
but  I doubt  the  officer  part  of  it.”  He 
eyed  Frayne  closely. 

“If  I’m  not  mistaken  I’ve  seen  him  be- 
fore— in  New  York,  too,”  he  went  on. 
“He  looks  deuced  like  a certain  party 


I’d  like  to  meet.  But  every  one  has  his 
double,  you  know,  and  I may  be  mis- 
taken. But  if  he's  any  relation  to  a cer- 
tain New  York  party,  I’d  give  him  a 
wide  berth  if  I were  you — ” 

“Oh,  there's  no  love  lost  on  either 
side,”  laughed  Phil.  “He's  after  Mag- 
gie, and  I don't  mean  him  to  have  her, 
if  I can  help  it.” 

“So,  that's  how  the  land  lies?”  smiled 
Tim.  “Well,  good  luck  to  you,  my  boy. 
Go  in  and  cut  him  out.” 

The  friends  departed  presently,  and 
Frayne  and  Sherlock  withdrew  to  the 
parlor  that  gave  off  the  bar. 

“I’m  in  a hole,  that  you  can  get  me 
out  of,”  said  Frayne,  when  they  had 
settled  themselves  at  a table. 

“If  I can,  me  bould  fighter,”  rumbled 
Sherlock  in  his  deep  diapason. 

“The  truth  is,”  said  Frayne,  fingering 
his  glass,  “I  want  twenty  pounds.  I'm 
going  up  to  Dublin  for  a while  and  I 
haven’t  enough  to  see  me  through — ” 

“Twenty  pounds,  eh?  I'd  like  to  help- 
you,  if  I could,  but  to-morrow  I prom- 
ised Murray  to  meet  a note  coming  due 
in  the  National  Bank.  You  see,  I've 
been  buying  a bit  of  a farm,  which  I 
hope  to  leave  to  Maggie  when  she  settles 
down  in  life,  and  Murray  has  already 
given  me  more  grace  than  I was  en- 
titled to.” 

He  was  silent  for  a space,  toying  with 
his  pewter,  and  evidently  absorbed  in 
some  interesting  reflection. 

“I'll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do — mum’s  the 
word,”  he  said,  leaning  forward  and 
whispering  over  the  table  to  Frayne.  “I 
know  I can  trust  you.  When  do  you 
start  for  Dublin  ?” 

“As  soon  as  I can — to-morrow,  if 
possible.” 

“Can’t  you  put  it  off  for  a day  or  two? 
If  so  I can  help  you.  How  much  money 

have  you?” 

“Ten  pounds.” 

“Ten  pounds,  eh?  Give  me  that  ten 
pounds  and  before  the  week's  out  I'll 
let  you  have  thirty  gold  sovereigns.” 
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“Rather  funny  multiplication,"  smiled 
Frayne.  “Where  will  you  get  it?" 

“I'll  make  it.  But  I must  have 
enough  gold  to  give  weight,  and  color 
my  alloy." 

Perhaps  Frayne  was  only  endeavor- 
ing to  verify  a rumor  he  had  heard,  and 
had  thus  led  on  the  confiding  tinsmith. 
If  so,  he  was  eminently  successful,  for 
it  was  too  late  now  for  Sherlock  to  re- 
treat. He  had  avowed  himself  a coun- 
terfeiter and  must  rely  on  this  man's 
honor. 

“Aren't  you  afraid  to  trust  me?  You 
know  it's  a transportable  offence,"  said 
Frayne. 

“Oh,  I think  I know  you  well  enough. 
Honor  bright,  my  friend,"  smiled 
Sherlock. 

“If  I give  you  the  money  now  when 
may  I look  for  the  thirty  pounds  ?" 

“Within  a week  at  the  latest.  Let  me 
see ! Meet  me  here  a week  to-night  and 
I'll  have  the  coin.  Agreed,  eh?" 

“Agreed,"  grunted  Frayne,  produc- 
ing his  purse  and  counting  out  ten 
sovereigns.  “While  I'm  waiting  I'll 
run  up  to  Galway  to  see  a cousin  of 
mine,  but  I'll  be  here  this  night  a 
week." 

And  they  shook  hands  on  the  bargain, 
Sherlock  going  to  his  cottage  in  the 
lane,  Frayne  to  his  lodgings. 

Late  that  night,  when  his  daughter 
had  retired,  Sherlock,  behind  barred 
doors,  busied  himself  in  his  forge  with 
dies  and  moulds  and  crucible,  desisting 
only  when  the  crowing  of  the  cocks  an- 
nounced dawn.  Then  he  lifted  a flag 
from  the  floor  of  the  forge,  stowed  away 
the  moulds,  metal  and  crucible  in  a 
spacious  hole,  set  the  flag  in  place 
again,  and  went  to  bed. 

Late  next  day  there  was  trouble  in 
town.  A driver  who  had  been  boycotted 
for  taking  policemen  to  the  evictions 
on  his  jaunting  car,  drove  through  the 
main  street,  was  recognized  and  set 
upon.  Sherlock  led  in  the  attack.  The 
driver  was  hurt  and  rescued  from  death 
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by  the  police.  Next  morning  the  tin- 
smith was  brought  before  Sandford, 
tried  and  sentenced  to  jail  for  a month, 
being  taken  away  that  afternoon  under 
a strong  police  escort. 

“If  Mr.  Frayne  comes  looking  for  me, 
tell  him  what  his  happened,"  he  said  to 
his  daughter,  when  kissing  her  good- 
bye at  the  police  barrack.  “It  is  im- 
portant and  he'll  understand." 

On  the  appointed  evening  Frayne  re- 
turned to  Derreen  and  went  at  once  to 
the  rendezvous  in  the  hotel.  There  he 
fumed  and  fretted  and  muttered  dark 
things  under  his  black  mustache.  Then, 
impatient  with  being,  as  he  thought, 
deceived,  he  made  for  the  cottage  in  the 
lane. 

Margaret  was  frightened  at  his  look. 
There  was  no  attempt  now  at  familiarity 
or  badinage. 

“Did  your  father  leave  anything  for 
me?"  he  asjced  abruptly,  declining  the 
chair  she  had  offered  him. 

“My  father  left  nothing  for  you,  be- 
yond the  fact  that  he  had  been  sent  to 
jail  and  that  you  would  understand," 
she  said. 

“Is  that  all?"  he  asked,  eyeing  her 
from  beneath  his  heavy  brows. 

“That’s  all,"  shuddered  the  girl. 

“He’d  better  not  try  to  deceive  me," 
said  the  man,  turning  in  the  doorway. 
“If  he  comes  any  of  his  smart  tricks 
over  me,  he  may  find  that — " 

Margaret  heard  no  more;  but  over- 
come by  her  loneliness,  the  sense  of 
shame  and  bitter  humiliation  arising 
from  her  father's  imprisonment,  and  an 
unaccountable  presentiment  of  trouble — 
the  dark  gathering  of  some  inevitable 
tragedy — she  threw  herself  on  a stool 
and  gave  way  to  hysterical  tears. 

III. 


It  was  the  evening  of  a beautiful  day 
in  late  harvest.  The  oats  were  stooked 
in  the  fields,  and  the  meadows,  with  their 
brown  cocks  of  hay,  were  glowing  in  the 
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gathering  dusk  with  that  wonderful 
aftermath  peculiar  to  Ireland  that  looks 
in  its  deep,  vivid  verdure  like  emerald 
fire.  The  western  sky  was  a glory  of 
gold  and  rose,  and  the  valleys  about 
Derreen  were  filled  with  white  mist  that 
in  the  distance,  and  to  an  inexperienced 
eye,  looked  like  lakes  of  silvery  water 
following  the  undulations  of  the  hills 
and  uplands. 

Margaret  Sherlock  was  walking  with 
Phil  Flynn  and  with  them  was  Phil’s 
cousin,  Tim  Casey,  the  young  emigrant 
fresh  from  America  and  full  of  its  en- 
ergy and  enterprise.  They  were  on  the 
Boyle  road,  between  high  hedges  of 
hawthorn  and  tall  rows  of  embowering 
ash  and  elm,  wherein  the  rooks  were 
cawing  in  noisy  conclave.  Margaret 
was  strangely  happy  for  the  nonce  lis- 
tening to  the  good-natured  banter  of  the 
cousins  and  the  light  laughter  of  Phil. 
She  had  shaken  off  the  strange  depres- 
sion and  melancholy  that  had  taken  so 
mysterious  and  deadening  an  influence 
on  her  formerly  gay  nature  ever  since 
she  had  first  met  Frayne.  There  was 
something  malign  in  the  man — a some- 
thing that  she  could  not  definitely  ex- 
press in  words,  but  which  she  felt  in- 
stinctively, and  the  thought  of  which 
always  made  her  feel  cold.  That  he 
should  be  a suitor  for  her  hand — a per- 
sistent if  at  times  a disagreeable  suitor — 
wearied  her  delicate  spirit.  That  he 
should  have  gained  such  an  influence 
over  her  father  filled  her  with  fear  for 
the  future.  For,  though  no  word  of 
love  had  hitherto  been  formally  spoken, 
though  no  hint  of  marriage  had  been 
made,  she  felt  that  in  a crisis  her  father, 
acting  possibly  from  good  motives  and 
having  her  welfare  in  view,  would  side 
with  this  prosperous  stranger — this  fear- 
less American  officer — against  poor 
Phil  Flynn,  who  was  only  a struggling 
carpenter.  Hitherto  she  had  been  happy 
with  Phil.  They  had  been  playfellows 
as  children.  They  had  gone  to  the  same 


school.  He  had  been  her  earliest  cham- 
pion and  most  assiduous  cavalier.  He 
was  handsome  and  light-hearted,  indus- 
trious and  temperate,  and  a general 
favorite  among  the  youths  of  the  town. 
And  now — was  her  dream  to  be  shat- 
tered? The  hope  of  her  sweet  young 
life  dispelled?  Her  vision  of  love  un- 
done? She  knew  her  own  temper; 
knew  that  she  would  never  consent  to 
marry  Frayne.  She  could  be  immov- 
ably obstinate  at  will.  But  she  loved 
her  father,  had  always  been  docile  and 
obedient,  and  the  affection  she  bore 
him  might  prove  her  undoing  at  the 
critical  moment  which  every  day  was 
bringing  nearer.  Could  she  defy  him, 
resist  his  parental  authority  and  thereby 
outrage  her  and  his  affection,  if  he  took 
sides  with  Frayne?  Here  was  the  crux, 
and  here  she  dreaded  her  possible  weak- 
ness of  soul. 

They  were  nearing  the  Higgins 
homestead.  Through  vistas  of  elms 
Margaret  could  make  out  the  violet 
silhouette  of  the  old  stately  house  in  its 
plantation  of  spruce  and  fir.  Her 
thoughts  were  with  the  delicate  widow 
whose  life  had  rounded  to  such  a trag- 
edy in  that  house.  She  was  safe  now, 
she  hoped,  for  Mrs.  Higgins  had  gone 
from  them  to  her  sister’s  comfortable 
home  in  Sligo. 

A red  moon  rose  over  the  violet  house 
and  the  trio  stopped  to  admire  it  on  a 
quaint  gray  bridge  spanning  a stream, 
whose  waters  babbled  below. 

A figure,  indistinct,  and  looming  large 
in  the  deepening  dusk,  came  up  the 
road.  The  girl  and  the  young  men 
drew  aside  against  the  battlement  of  the 
bridge.  As  the  figure  neared  the  blood 
rushed  to  Margaret’s  temples.  It  was 
Frayne,  coming  evidently  from  the  old 
house  across  the  meadows. 

He  recognized  the  girl  at  a glance  and, 
slackening  his  pace,  doffed  his  hat. 
Phil  Flynn  glowered  at  him,  while 
young  Casey  stiffened.  The  man’s  face 
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travelled  from  the  girl  to  her  compan- 
ions, with,  Tim  thought,  a stare  of  in- 
solence and  superiority  that  made  the 
young  man  clench  his  fists  in  his  pockets. 

“A  beautiful  evening,  Miss  Sherlock,” 
he  said,  hat  in  hand. 

“Beautiful  indeed,”  murmured  the 
girl,  hoping  he  would  pass  on.  But  as 
he  lingered,  she  said,  “I  thought  you 
were  in  Dublin.  I heard  you  tell  my 
father  two  days  ago  you  were  going 
there  and  wouldn’t  be  back  before  a 
week.” 

“Oh,  I changed  my  mind,”  he 
laughed.  “I  came  back  abruptly.” 
Then  he  broke  into  a significant  lilt : 

“My  heart’s  in  the  highlands,  my  heart 
wasn’t  there; 

My  heart’s  in  the  highlands  a’  chasing 
my  dear.” 

The  insinuation  of  the  words  was  too 
evident  to  be  ignored  and  Margaret 
blushed  with  drooping  eyelids.  “You 
don't  know  my  friends,”  she  said.  “Let 
me  introduce  Mr.  Flynn  and  Mr.  Casey. 
Mr.  Casey  is  just  from  New  York.  Mr. 
Krayne,  Mr.  Casey.” 

“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  French?” 
said  Tim. 

Was  the  blunder  in  name  intentional? 
Whether  so  or  no,  Frayne  started  and 
reddened  suddenly  under  his  swarthy 
skin. 

“Frayne,”  he  corrected. 

“Oh,  I must  have  mistaken  Miss 
Sherlock,”  smiled  young  Casey.  “I 
hear  you’re  an  officer  in  the  Sixty-ninth, 
sir,”  he  went  on.  “What  company, 
may  I ask?” 

“You  know  the  Sixty-ninth,  then?” 
stammered  Frayne. 

“Yes,  I belong  to  Company  C myself. 
My  captain’s  Miles  O’Connor.  You 
know  him,  I suppose  ?” 

“O’Connor?  There  were  two  O’Con- 
nors. Miles?  Yes,  I recollect  Miles.” 

The  past  tense  caught  Casey’s  at- 
tention. 


“Then,  you  don’t  belong  to  the  regi- 
ment now?”  he  asked  with  a tantaliz- 
ing smile. 

“Well,  I do  and  I don’t,”  Frayne 
smiled.  “You  see  I’m  on  furlough  in 
Ireland  now.” 

The  subject  was  plainly  one  he 
would  evade,  and  turning  abruptly  to 
Margaret  he  asked : 

“Shall  I find  your  father  home  now?” 

“I  think  you  will,”  replied  the  girl, 
glad  to  escape  from  him. 

“That’s  good;  I want  to  settle  an 
important  matter  with  him  to-night.” 
And  with  a parting  salutation  he  was  off. 

Poor  Margaret!  Did  she  know  that 
that  “important  matter”  concerned  her- 
self, and  that  night  her  happiness 
would  be  in  the  scales  of  destiny? 

“He’s  a fraud,”  commented  Casey, 
eyeing  Frayne’s  departing  form.  “He’s 
a fraud,  and,  if  I’m  not  mistaken,  he’s 
a thief  to  boot.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Casey?” 
queried  Margaret. 

“Nothing  definite  now,”  laughed 
Casey.  “But  I have  good  reasons  for 
suspecting  that  fellow  and  I’m  on  his 
trail,  though  he  doesn’t  know  it.  He’s 
sharp,  if  I’m  right  in  my  surmises,  but 
• I’ll  play  a sharper  game.” 

An  hour  later  Frayne  and  Dominic 
Sherlock  were  seated  safe  from  interrup- 
tion in  an  upper  room  of  the  hotel  in 
Derreen. 

“Well,  everything  is  working  out 
O.  K.,”  began  Frayne.  “I  saw  my  part- 
ner in  Dublin.  Things  are  going  on 
well  in  New  York,  he  reports,  and* 
what’s  better,  he  brought  me  a good 
dividend  of  the  profits.  But  now  to  that 
matter  we  were  talking  of.  You  see, 
Mr.  Sherlock,  I’m  growin’  tired  of  busi- 
ness there  and  would  like  to  settle  down 
in  Ireland.  I’ve  always  had  a hanker- 
ing after  the  old  sod  and  with  a nice 
farm  and  a good  wife,  I think  I could 
be  happy  here  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 
I can  easily  sell  out*  my  share  in  the 
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business  to  my  partner  and  that  would 
give  me  a good  working  capital/* 

Sherlock  smiled.  Frayne,  the  pros- 
perous, Frayne  the  patriotic,  Frayne 
the  militant,  was  clearly  leading  up  to 
Margaret.  What  more  desirable  son- 
in-law  could  a man  wish  for?  An  alli- 
ance with  him  would  add  dignity  to  his 
family.  His  daughter  would  be  well 
provided  for,  and  he  would  die  happy, 
seeing  his  darling  happy. 

In  men  like  Sherlock  tradition  dies 
hard,  and  the  old  Irish  tradition  of 
“match-making”  was  deep  ingrained  in 
his  nature.  It  was  a tradition,  now  hap- 
pily dead,  which  often  worked  much 
hardship  and  woe  to  the  young  people, 
whose  likes  or  dislikes  were  seldom  con- 
sulted in  the  transaction.  But  it  is  also 
a well-known  fact  that  marriages 
brought  about  by  parental  match-mak- 
ing often  were  the  source  of  great  hap- 
piness. For  generations  untold  among 
the  peasantry  youths  and  maidens  were 
bartered  in  marriage  by  their  parents 
without  the  least  reference  to  the  tastes 
or  predilections  of  the  young  folk. 
And  on  either  side  the  parents  drove 
shrewd  bargains  and  exacted  strict 
terms  in  the  interest  of  their  respective 
children.  The  youth  had  to  bring  so 
much  land,  so  much  live  stock,  so  much 
money  as  a guarantee  of  his  standing 
and  acceptability,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  girl  had  to  be  dowered  to  such 
and  such  an  amount,  not  a farthing 
more  or  less.  These  terms  being  satis- 
factorily arranged  and  sealed  over  a 
“stirrup-cup,*’  the  voting  people  were 
• introduced  to  each  other  and  in  due 
time  as  a matter  of  course  and  accord- 
ing to  venerable  precedent,  the  marriage 
took  place,  resulting  almost  invariably 
in  happiness  and  virtuous  content. 

“There’s  Margaret  now,”  began 
Frayne,  “she’d  make  a desirable  wife  for 
any  man.” 

Sherlock  sat  up.  The  great  hour  had 
struck  in  the  fortunes  of  his  family. 

“Yes,  Maggie’s  a good  girl  and  a 


pious  girl.  Not  a better  girl  in  Con- 
naught. She’s  been  my  comfort  since 
her  poor  mother  died,  God  rest  her 
soul !” 

“To  be  sure,”  resumed  Frayne,  “I 
haven’t  spoken  of  marriage  to  her  as  yet ; 
but  I don’t  think  she  can  be  altogether 
insensible  to  my  intention  all  this  time. 

I wonder  if  she  cares  for  me,  Sherlock?” 
“There’s  no  knowing  a girl’s  mind,” 
grunted  her  father.  “You  must  find 
that  out  for  yourself,  and  I wish  you 
good  luck.  I thought  her  mother  *ud 
never  look  the  same  side  of  the  street 
with  me,  until  I popped  the  question 
one  fine  day  and  found  out  everything. 

It’s  like  dying,  me  boy.  Each  of  us  has 
to  do  it  by  himself.” 

“Well,  then,  here’s  my  proposition. 

I sell  out  my  share  in  the  hotel  in  New 
York  to  my  partner  and  buy  a nice  farm 
here,  stock  it  with  a score  or  two  of 
good  cattle  and  settle  down  to  scientific 
farming — such  farming  as  they  have  in 
the  Northwest.  That’ll  cost  me  a couple 
of  thousand  pounds ; and  on  your  side, 
what  do  you  settle  on  the  girl?” 

“A  hundred  pounds,  the  usual  thing 
in  Ireland,  but  seein’  its  you — a decent 
man  and  one  we’re  all  proud  of — I’ll 
make  it  two  hundred.” 

“Two  hundred?”  gasped  Frayne  in 
amazement.  “Two  hundred  from  a man 
like  you  to  a man  like  me — an  Ameri- 
can officer?  I couldn’t  entertain  the 
idea  for  a moment.” 

“Well,  I’ll  make  it  three  hundred, 
though  I may  have  to  borrow  to  get  it.” 
“Five  hundred  or  nothing,”  said 
Frayne,  smiting  the  table  with  a blow 
that  made  the  glasses  jingle. 

“Five  hundred?”  blurted  Sherlock  in 
wide-eyed  astonishment.  “Where  would 
I get  five  hundred?  Do  you  think  I’m 
a landlord  like  Loughglynn?  Or  a 
leprachaun?”  he  added,  bursting  into  a 
rumble  of  mellow  laughter. 

“Then  we’ll  call  the  whole  thing  off,” 
said  Frayne  grandiloquently,  with  an 
emphatic  wave  of  hisjjand.  “I  can  do  \ 
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better  than  that — a man  of  my  standing. 
Though  I don’t  mind  telling  you  that 
I’m  very  fond  of  Margaret.” 

Sherlock  pursed  up  his  lips  and  knit 
bis  brows  in  deep  meditation,  toying 
with  his  glass  the  while.  For  a long 
space  he  was  silent,  evidently  laboring 
tinder  deep  agitation  and  struggling 
with  some  thought  that  perplexed  him. 

“I  have  it,”  he  said  at  last,  looking 
up,  with  a heavy  sigh,  “I  have  it  and 
111  do  it,  though  its  hard  and  danger- 
ous to  do.” 

“What’s  dangerous?”  asked  Frayne. 

“Oh,  never  mind  for  the  present,” 
answered  Sherlock,  mysteriously.  “I’m 
talkin’  about  the  fortune  of  Kilcolman.” 

“The  fortune  of  Kilcolman?”  queried 
Frayne. 

“It’s  nothing  to  you.  Just  leave  that 
to  me,”  said  Sherlock.  “And,”  leaning 
over  the  table,  “say  nothing  to  any  man 
about  it.” 

“All  right,  though  I’m  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  ever  as  to  what  you  al- 
lude to.” 

“Leave  that  to  me,  I tell  you,”  an- 
swered Sherlock  brusquely.  “’Twill  all 
come  right  in  the  end.”  Adding  under 
his  breath,  “I  hope  to  God  it  will,”  and 
crossing  himself  reverently — an  action 
that  puzzled  Frayne. 

“You’re  a man  of  mystery  to-night,” 
smiled  the  Fighter.  “But  there’s  an- 
other matter  we’d  better  settle  now  and 
here  before  it’s  too  late.  I doubted 
your  word  somewhat  in  that  last  trans- 
action we  had.  I refer  to  the  thirty 
pounds.  But  I know  now  that  you 
couldn’t  help  the  delay.  Besides  you’re 
a very  clever  counterfeiter,  and  the 
money  was  put  in  circulation  without 
the  least  suspicion.  Now,  I want  your 
help  in  a bigger  job.  I have  my  eye  on 
a good  farm — no  matter  which  one  just 
now.  I want  to  get  it,  but  there’s  an- 
other man  after  it,  and  he  may  get  it 
before  me  if  you  don’t  come  to  the  res- 
cue. It  will  cost  eight  hundred  pounds 
and  I have  only  two  hundred  in  hand. 


If  I give  you  a hundred  and  fifty  sov- 
ereigns, could  you  turn  out  the  bal- 
ance?” 

“I  can,”  snapped  Sherlock.  “It’s  a 
deal  of  money  and  may  provoke  sus- 
picion. I don’t  like  to  do  it  in  such 
amounts.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  get  over  that  difficulty.  My 
partner  can  pass  most  of  it  in  Dublin 
and  Cork  and  going  around  Ireland  and 
England  on  his  sight-seeing.” 

“Good,”  smiled  Sherlock.  “That’s 
better  than  passin’  it  all  at  one  place.” 
“How  soon  can  you  let  me  have  it?” 
asked  Frayne. 

“’Twill  take  some  time.  A month  at 
the  earliest.  Say  a month  from  now — 
on  the  night  before  the  November  fair. 
I’ll  give  it  to  you  then  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  you  Maggie’s  fortune.” 

“Agreed,”  said  Frayne.  And  slowly 
and  deliberately  he  counted  out  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  gold  sovereigns,  which 
Sherlock  as  carefully  recounted,  trans- 
ferring the  whole  glittering  heap  to  a 
capacious  leather  pouch,  closed  by  a 
running  string  at  the  neck. 

It  was  late  when  the  tinsmith  reached 
his  cottage  in  the  lane,  and  his  sup- 
pressed excitement  did  not  escape  his 
daughter’s  anxious  eyes.  Occasionally 
she  caught  him  eyeing  her  with  a 
strange  look,  which  disturbed  her,  and 
more  than  once  in  moments  of  abstrac- 
tion a deep  sigh  broke  from  him. 

“You’re  worried  to-night,  father,” 
she  said  at  last.  “What’s  on  your  mind? 
Won’t  you  tell  me.” 

“Nothin’  in  particular,”  he  essayed 
with  affected  laughter.  “I’m  only  think- 
in’  about  you,  acushla!” 

“About  me?”  she  asked. 

“There,  there,  don’t  worry  now,”  he 
said,  kissing  her  on  the  forehead.  “Be  a 
good  girl  and  go  to  bed.” 

And,  taking  up  the  candlestick  from 
the  table,  he  made  his  way  heavily  to 
his  bed  above  the  kitchen. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  DOMINICANUS 


THIRD  PART — FIRST  MYSTERY  — THE 
RESURRECTION — FAITH. 

I WIN  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from 
y the  dead  rests  the  foundation  of 
y the  Christian  faith.  His  hu- 
manity was  the  living  temple 
of  the  divinity  in  which  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  dwelt.  His  human  lips 
during  life  taught  the  saving  doctrine 
of  the  Word  of  God,  and  among  other 
things  that  He  would  resurrect  Himself 
on  “the  third  day”  after  His  death.  The 
evidence  of  the  actual  fact  of  His  resur- 
rection, as  predicted,  is  too  clear  and 
complete  and  convincing  to  leave  any 
doubt  of  the  fact  in  an  unprejudiced 
mind.  To  the  student  of  the  event  and 
the  close  examiner  of  the  testimony, 
there  is  scarcely  left  standing  room  for 
faith ; for  such  a one  has  knowledge  as 
certain  as  he  has  of  any  event  that  has 
occurred  in  the  whole  history  of  man- 
kind. But  behind  the  event  itself  lies 
concealed  the  mystery  hidden  in  the 
unsearchable  ways  of  a most  mysterious 
God.  It  is  not  by  knowledge  but  by 
faith  we  are  made  pleasing  to  that  God. 
“Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God”  (St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  xi,  6). 
“Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  conviction  of  things  that 
appear  not”  (St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews, 
xi,  i).  Without  that  gift  of  God,  by 
which  we  have  the  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  His  mysteries  which  “appear 
not”  to  our  reason,  unenlightened  by  a 
higher  light  than  its  own  natural  light, 
we  can  neither  believe  in  the  mysteries 
of  God  nor  hope  to  attain  to  the  future 
enjoyment  of  their  substance.  In  our 
present  state  of  existence,  this  higher 
supernatural  light  which  aids  our  rea- 
son is  faith.  In  the  blessed  state  of  ex- 
istence of  the  hereafter,  a new  light — 


the  light  of  glory — will  be  bestowed 
upon  us  by  God  to  enable  us  to  see  and 
fully  enjoy  the  substance  of  those  things- 
here  hoped  for  by  faith.  Moreover,  our 
faith  rests  on  a most  solid  foundation — 
on  the  word  of  Eternal  Truth,  revealedl 
by  the  infinitely  good  God,  and  sup- 
ported by  prophecy  and  miracles  to  con- 
vince us  that  it  is  in  reality,  as  well  as  in* 
profession,  thp  truth  of  God,  and  to  give- 
us  the  highest  assurance,  by  such  ex- 
traordinary testimony,  of  our  most  rea- 
sonable acceptance  of  it.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  very  unreasonable  not  to  ac- 
cept those  truths  that  rest  upon  such  a 
foundation.  In  our  everyday  life  we 
have  faith  and  confidence  in  our  fellow- 
men,  though  we  know  that  they  are  very 
liable  to  deceive  and  be  deceived;  and* 
yet  we  forget,  or  even  deny,  the  faith 
due  to  the  word  of  God,  Who  can  neither 
deceive  nor  be  deceived,  and  Whose  word? 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  fulfillment  of' 
so  many  prophecies,  which  could  be 
known  only  by  God — to  Whose  ever 
present  knowledge  not  the  slightest  or 
most  trifling  thing  of  the  present,  the 
past  or  the  future  is  hidden  or  awaited, . 
and  by  so  many  miracles,  which  could 
be  wrought  only  by  God  or  with  His- 
sanction  and  for  the  purpose  of  an  ex- 
traordinary testimony.  Now,  no  proph- 
ecy was  ever  clearer  or  simpler  than  His- 
own  prophecy  concerning  His  resurrec- 
tion— “He  shall  rise  again  the  third* 
day”  (Mark  x,  34).  The  other  Evan- 
gelists record  this  prophecy  of  our  Lord* 
with  equal  clearness  and  simplicity. 
The  miraculous  confirmation  of  the 
truth,  so  explicitly  prophecied,  by  the 
resurrection  itself,  is  also  part  of  the 
record  of  the  Evangelists:  “He  is  risen;. 
He  is  not  here;  behold  the  place  where 
they  laid  Him”  (Mark  xvi,  6).  Is  it,, 
then,  reasonable  to  doubt  the  doctrine 
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of  One  Who  so  miraculously  confirmed 
the  truths  of  His  teachings?  And  why, 
then,  do  not  all  reasonable  and  intelli- 
gent men  accept  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity? Because  all  have  not  the  gift 
of  faith  from  God.  This  gift  is  ordinarily 
so  bound  up  with  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism that  those  who  do  not  receive  the 
sacrament  have  not  the  faith  to  enable 
them  to  see  and  understand  the  super- 
natural truths  of  God.  Our  Blessed 
Saviour  Himself  gives  us  to  understand 
that  some  only,  and  not  all,  will  receive 
this  gift  of  faith;  for  He  says  to  His 
-apostles  after  His  resurrection : “Go  ye 
into  the  whole  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  be- 
lieveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ; 
tmt  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  con- 
demned” (Mark  xvi,  15,  16).  We  have 
received  the  faith,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
consideration  of  this  mystery  of  the 
most  Holy  Rosary  our  most  manifest 
•duty  is  to  give  sincere  and  heartfelt 
thanks  to  God  for  this  inestimable  gift — 
this  pearl  of  high  price — which  He  so 
generously  donated  to  us  at  the  baptis- 
mal font  at  a time  of  life  when  we  were 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  mag- 
nificence and  splendor  of  this  gift  by 
which  the  “just  man  liveth.”  In  this 
mystery,  also,  we  may  profitably  med- 
itate upon  the  resurrection  of  the  soul 
from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  grace. 

SECOND  MYSTERY — THE  ASCENSION  OF 
OUR  LORD  INTO  HEAVEN — HOPE. 

“And  it  came  to  pass,  whilst  He 
’blessed  them,  that  He  departed  from 
them,  and  was  carried  up  to  heaven. 
And  they,  adoring,  went  back  to  Jeru- 
salem with  great  joy.  And  they  were 
continually  in  the  temple  praising  and 
blessing  God”  (Luke  xxiv,  51,  52,  53). 
When  we  place  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  the  apostles  to  behold  this  scene,  ai¥i 
•consider  what  this  Ascension  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  means  for  us,  we  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  joining  with  the  apos- 


tles in  their  acts  of  adoration,  praise, 
and  blessing  of  God.  Like  them,  our 
hearts  will  be  filled  with  joy  because  of 
the  Christian  hope  which  this  scene 
strengthens.  Christ  died  for  our  re- 
demption, was  resurrected  for  our  justi- 
fication, and  ascended  triumphantly  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  laden  as 
a victor  with  his  spoils.  We  are  the 
spoils,  the  captives,  who  have  been 
rescued.  “He  ever  lives  to  be  our  per- 
petual intercessor.”  We  are  His  by 
conquest,  and  hence  our  joy  and  our 
hope. 

In  what  does  this  hope  consist?  In 
the  final  possession  of  the  beatific  vision 
of  God  with  Christ  after  the  resurrection 
of  our  bodies  and  our  own  ascension 
into  heaven.  St.  Paul  says,  in  his  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  (chap,  viii,  v.  1 1) : 
“And  if  the  spirit  of  Him,  Who  raised 
up  Jesus  from  the  dead,  dwell  in  you; 
He  that  raised  up  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead,  shall  quicken  also  your  mortal 
bodies,  because  of  His  spirit  dwelling 
in  you.”  We  received  this  Spirit  with 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  although 
through  life  wc  may  have  often  grieved 
this  Spirit  by  our  frequent  falls  and  in- 
gratitude, though  we  may  have  dispos- 
sessed Him  from  His  own  living  temple 
of  our  bodies,  yet  as  long  as  life  lasts 
there  is  always  hope  for  the  Christian 
who  neither  despairs  of  the  infinite 
mercy  of  God  nor  confides  too  pre- 
sumptuously on  himself  or  in  the  in- 
finite goodness  of  God  which  is  so 
bound  up  with  His  infinite  justice  as  to 
be  one  and  the  same  thing  with  it. 
There  is  always  hope,  during  life,  to  the 
Christian  who  relies  on  the  infinite  mer- 
its of  Christ,  notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber and  enormity  of  his  sins  and  the 
depths  of  the  degradation  into  which  he 
may  have  fallen,  because  the  merits  of 
Christ  are  his  through  the  sacraments, 
his  own  penitential  spirit  and  the  peni- 
tential works  he  performs  in  reparation 
for  his  sins.  There  are,  then,  alv/ays  two 

things  to  be  kept  before  our  minds  in 
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the  regulation  of  our  Christian  hope. 
The  first  is  that  the  mercy  of  God, 
though  infinite,  is  guided  by  His  Su- 
preme Intelligence,  and  is  not  extended 
to  those  who  are  presumptuously  em- 
boldened to  the  commission  of  sin  by 
reason  of  reliance  on  that  mercy.  This 
would  be  not  only  the  sin  of  presump- 
tion against  the  virtue  of  hope,  but  it 
would  be  an  unpardonable  error  against 
the  intelligent  government  of  the  Su- 
preme Ruler.  The  second  is  that  the 
merits  of  Christ  are  infinite  and  more 
than  superabundant  to  counteract  all  the 
evils  of  sin  that  ever  were  or  ever  can 
be  committed  by  man,  and  that  these 
merits  are  at  man’s  disposal  by  humble 
prayer  and  worthy  reception  of  the  sac- 
raments; and  that,  therefore,  he  need 
never  despair.  If  he  asks  he  shall  re- 
ceive a remission  of  his  sins  in  the  sac- 
rament of  penance — in  the  tribunal 
where  God,  in  accordance  with  the  or- 
der He  has  established,  dispenses  His 
mercy,  and  Christ  His  merits. 

The  final  object,  then,  of  a well-regu- 
lated Christian  hope,  is  the  man  himself, 
resurrected  in  a glorified  body,  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  Christ,  enjoying  the 
beatific  vision  of  God  in  a new  light: 
“And  in  Thy  light  we  shall  see  light” 
(Psalm  xxxv,  io).  “We  see  now 
through  a glass  in  an  obscure  manner; 
but  then  face  to  face.  Now  I know  in 
part ; but  then  I shall  know  even  as  I am 
known”  (St.  Paul  ist  Ep.  to  the  Cor. 
xiii,  12).  The  realization  of  this  hope  is 
based  upon  the  promises  and  merits  of 
his  Saviour  as  his  advocate  with  God, 
dnd  his  own  faithful  attempts  to  keep  in 
the  state  of  grace,  or  to  recover  grace, 
and  cooperate  with  it. 

THIRD  MYSTERY — THE  DESCENT  OF  THE 
HOLY  GHOST  — THE  CHARITY  OF 
GOD. 


to  teach  us  who  He  is,  what  He  has  done* 
for  man,  and  what  He  still  continues 
to  do,  both  for  the  Church  and  the  in- 
dividual soul.  He  is  the  third  person 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  proceeding  eter- 
nally from  the  mutual  love  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  Just  as  the  Son  is  begot- 
ten eternally  of  the  intellect  of  the 
Father  and  is  the  Word  of  God;  so  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  eternally  from  the 
will  of  the  Father  and  the  will  of  the 
Son  acting  as  one  principle.  In  the  one 
Godhead  there  are  three  distinct  per- 
sons— the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  order  of  light,  of  life,  and  of' 
love.  In  the  first  book  of  Genesis,  2 
and  3 verses,  we  read:  “And  the 

earth  was  void  and  empty  and  darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep:  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  (the  Holy  Ghost)  moved 
over  the  waters.  And  God  said:  Be 
light  made.  And  light  was  made.”  And 
not  only  did  God  the  Holy  Ghost  give 
light  in  the  natural  order,  but  in  the 
supernatural  order  also.  “For  prophecy 
came  not  by  the  will  of  man  at  any  time ; 
but  the  holy  men  of  God  spoke,  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost”  (St.  Peter,  2d 
Epistle  i,  21).  We  owe  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  all  the  prophecies  contained  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  We  owe  to  Him 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  At  the  moment 
of  her  conception  in  her  mother’s  womb* 
He  folded  her  to  His  bosom  by  grace, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  a communica- 
tion of  Himself.  The  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  was  His  work.  “The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee  and  the 
power  of  the  Most  High  shall  over- 
shadowr  thee.  And  therefore  also  the 
Holy  One  which  shall  be  born  of  thee 
shali  be  called  the  Son  of  God”  (St.  • 
Luke  i,  35).  His  coming  down  upon 
the  apostles  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 


This  great  mystery  of  the  Rosary 
draws  our  attention  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  third  person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, 


which  this  mystery  of  the  Rosary  com- 
memorates, was  to  perfect  the  Church* 
to  bestow  divine  life  upon  it,  and  to 


guide  it,  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,. 
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ivith  infallible  light.  St.  Peter  on  this 
very  day  begins  fruitfully  the  work  of 
his  ministry,  and  the  first  converts  to 
Christ  are  made — three  thousand  devout 
men  from  every  nation  of  the  earth. 
And  the  work  inaugurated  on  that  day 
has  never  ceased,  and  never  will  cease; 
for  the  Holy  Ghost  will  abide  with  His 
Church  forever  according  to  the  prom- 
ise of  Christ:  “I  will  ask  the  Father  and 
He  will  give  you  another  Paraclete,  that 
He  may  abide  with  you  forever,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  Whom  the  world  cannot 
receive;  because  it  seeth  Him  not  nor 
knoweth  Him : but  you  shall  know 

Him ; because  He’  shall  abide  with  you 
and  be  in  you”  (John  xiv,  16,  17).  This 
same  Spirit  takes  up  His  abode  in  every 
soul  to  which  he  has  given  sanctifying 
grace  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
“Know  you  not  that  you  are  the  temple 
of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  you”  (St.  Paul  1st  Epistle  to 
the  Cor.  iii,  16).  In  the  sacraipent  of 
Confirmation  He  comes  down  upon  us 
with  His  seven  gifts : wisdom,  to  give 
us  a taste  for  the  things  of  God,  and  to 
direct  the  thoughts,  words  and  actions  of 
our  life  to  His  honor  and  glory ; under- 
derstanding,  to  enable  us  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  our  faith  ; counsel,  to  guard 
us  from  the  dangers  that  threaten  our 
salvation ; fortitude,  to  strengthen  us  in 
the  performance  of  the  will  of  God ; 
knowledge,  to  know  the  will  of  God; 
piety,  to  make  us  love  God  as  a Father ; 
and  fear  of  the  Lord,  to  give  us  a whole- 
some fear  of  sin.  In  the  sacrament  of 
Holy  Orders  He  comes  down  upon  the 
bishops  and  priests  of  His  Church  to 
give  them  the  power  and  grace  to  en- 
able them  to  perform  the  sacred  duties 
of  their  ministry.  In  all  the  sacraments 
of  the  Church  the  communication  of  the 
grace  of  the  sacrament  is  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  We  see,  then,  the  activity  of  this 
Divine  Person  in  the  work  of  our  salva- 
tion, and  hence  the  duty,  on  our  part, 
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of  special  attention  at  all  times  to  His 
silent,  but  no  less  real,  inspirations  for 
the  avoidance  of  evil  and  the  promotion 
of  good.  “The  charity  of  God  is  poured 
into  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  Who 
is  given  to  us”  (St.  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
v,  5).  We  ought  to  reciprocate  this 
charity  to  our  utmost ; for  “God  is  char- 
ity ; and  he  that  abideth  in  charity,  abid- 
eth  in  God,  and  God  in  him”  (1st  Epis- 
tle of  St.  John,  iv,  16). 


FOURTH  MYSTERY — THE  ASSUMPTION  OF 
THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY — CON- 
FORMITY TO  THE  WILL  OF  GOD. 


“For  this  is  the  will  of  God,  your  sanc- 
tification” (St.  Paul  to  the  Thess.  iv,  3). 
In  this  mystery  we  behold  the  final 
establishment  of  the  complete  sanctifica- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary — her 
glorious  body  reunited  to  her  most  pure 
soul  that  never  knew  sin,  translated  to 
that  “place”  which  her  Divine  Son  had 
prepared  for  her.  Her  life  upon  earth 
gives  us  a lesson  on  the  practice  of  every 
virtue,  and  her  innumerable  merits  from 
the  acts  of  these  virtues  give  us  some 
insight  into  the  extraordinary  sanctity 
of  Mary  at  her  death.  We  see  her  at 
the  Annunciation  with  a faith  surpassing 
Abraham’s ; for  Abraham  had,  at  least, 
a wife  Sara,  though  she  was  past  child- 
bearing ; but  Mary  believed  in  a miracu- 
lous conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
without  knowing  man,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced to  her.  Her  hope  was  greater 
than  Job’s,  who  expected  to  see  in  his 
flesh  the  Redeemer  on  the  last  day ; but 
she  before  the  last  day.  Her  self-sac- 
rificing charity  in  the  temple,  at  the  ob- 
lation of  the  Infant  Jesus,  and  at  the 
cross  in  offering  up  the  sacrifice  of  her 
dying  Son  was  infinitely  superior  to  the 
charity  of  the  mother  of  the  Maccabees 
in  their  immolation  on  the  battlefield  of 
their  country.  Humility  and  meekness 


were  more  conspicuous  in  her  than  in 
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Moses.  Her  purity  shines  out  in  the 
moral  firmament  of  mankind  as  clearly 
and  as  recognizably  as  the  light  of  the 
full  moon  in  a clear  sky.  And  so  of  her 
other  moral  virtues;  but  in  the  con- 
formity of  her  will  to  the  will  of  God, 
there  is  but  one  to  whom  she  can  be  at 
all  compared,  and  that  is  her  Divine  Son. 
“I  came  down  from  heaven  not  to  do 
My  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that 
sent  Me”  (John  vi,  38).  “And  he  that 
sent  Me  is  with  Me ; and  He  hath  not 
left  Me  alone ; for  I do  always  the  things 
that  please  Him”  (John  viii,  29).  “My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
Me”  (John  iv,  31).  “Not  as  I will,  but 
as  Thou  wilt”  (Matt,  xxvi,  39).  What 
was  the  entire  life  of  Mary,  like  her 
Divine  Son’s,  but  one  of  strict  conform- 
ity to  the  will  of  God?  When  she  re- 
peated the  words  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer — 
“Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven,”  she  excluded  all  conformity  to 
her  own  will,  that  was  not  strictly  con- 
formable to  the  will  of  God.  Was  it  her 
own  will  to  be  called  to  be  the  mother 
of  God?  No,  indeed,  she  had  made  a 
vow  of  virginity  which  shows  what  her 
will  was.  She,  however,  conformed  her 
will  to  the  will  of  God  when  that  higher 
will  was  manifested  to  her  by  the  Angel 
Gabriel.  Was  it  her  own  will  that  her 
Divine  Son  should  be  subjected  to  the 
torments,  and  sufferings  and  death  of  a 
malefactor?  Not  at  all,  but  she  con- 
formed her  will  to  the  will  of  God  which 
was  announced  in  the  prophecies.  Was 
it  her  will  that  she  should  remain  on 
earth  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  As- 
cension into  Heaven  of  her  Divine  Son  ? 
If  St.  Paul  wished  “to  be  dissolved  and 
to  be  with  Christ,”  how  much  more  did 
Mary?  Did  not  Mary  always  do  the 
things  that  pleased  God?  In  this  partic- 
ular does  she  not  resemble  the  perfect 
exemplar,  her  Divine  Son?  Hence  her 
extraordinary  sanctification.  In  our 
lives  we  should  make  an  effort  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  Mary  in  the  con- 


formity of  our  own  wills  to  the  supreme 
will  of  God.  Sinful  desires,  of  course, 
can  never  be  conformable  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  never  ought  to  be  conform- 
able to  our  own.  But  in  desires  for  the 
performance  of  good  actions,  we  may 
will  with  our  whole  soul  some  kind 
of  good  actions,  and  God  another  for  us; 
and  when  we  lovingly  give  up  our  own 
desires  in  this  direction  to  unreservedly 
accept  His,  then,  and  then  only,  do  we 
fully  act  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  thereby  merit  our  own  sancti- 
fication. 


FIFTH  MYSTERY — THE  CORONATION  OF 
THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY — FINAL 
PERSEVERANCE. 


“And  he  that  shall  overcome,  and 
keep  my  works  unto  the  end,  to  him  I 
will  give  power  over  the  nations”  (St. 
John  Apoc.  ii,  26).  “Be  thou  faithful 
until  death,  and  I will  give  thee  the 
crown  of  life”  (St.  John  Apoc.  ii,  10). 
The  coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
in  heaven  is  the  reward  of  her  fidelity 
during  life.  It  is  the  reward  of  her  per- 
severance in  grace  until  death.  In  all 
great  undertakings,  whether  in  the  phy- 
sical, intellectual  or  moral  order  it  is 
the  end  that  crowns  the  work.  In  the 
spiritual  order,  likewise,  the  crown  of 
life  is  only  given  to  those  who  perse- 
vere to  the  end,  and  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  final  perseverance.  “He  that 
shall  persevere  to  the  end,  he  shall  be 
saved”  (Matt,  x,  22).  ’’The  virtue  of 
perseverance  properly  makes  a man 
firmly  persevere  in  goodness  against  the 
difficulty  that  comes  from  the  long  dura- 
tion of  the  act”  (St.  Thomas  2nda  2nda, 
Quest,  cxxxvii,  Art.  3).  There  is  a diffi- 
culty to  be  overcome  in  the  fact  that  the 
act  of  perseverance  in  goodness  must 
last  to  the  end  of  life.  It  is,  however,  a 
difficulty  not  impossible  to  be  overcome. 
The  saints  of  both  sexes  have  overcome 
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this  difficulty.  And  what  were  the 
means  they  employed?  Prayer  and  the 
worthy  reception  of  the  sacraments. 
Perseverance  in  prayer  and  in  the  wor- 
thy reception  of  the  sacraments  will  be 
sure  to  merit  perseverance  in  grace. 
Does  perseverance  need  the  aid  of 
grace?  St.  Thomas  will  answer  f2nda 
2nda,  Question  cxxxvii,  Art.  4) : “I 

respond  by  saying  that  (as  is  evident 
from  previous  articles)  perseverance  is 
spoken  of  in  a twofold  manner : in  one 
manner,  for  the  habit  itself  of  perse- 
verance, as  it  is  a virtue ; and  in  this 
manner  it  needs  the  gift  of  habitual 
grace,  the  same  as  the  other  infused  vir- 
tues. In  the  second  manner,  it  is  able 
to  be  taken  for  the  act  of  perseverance 
lasting  even  to  death ; and  taken  this 


way,  it  needs  not  only  habitual  grace, 
but  also  the  gratuitous  assistance  of 
God  preserving  man  in  goodness  even  to 
the  end  of  his  life  (as  has  been  said  in 
some  articles  treating  of  grace).  Be- 
cause, moreover,  the  free  will  is  of  itself 
changeable,  and  this  is  not  able  to  be 
taken  away  from  it  by  the  habitual 
grace  of  the  present  life,  it  is  not  under 
the  power  of  the  free  will,  even  when  it 
is  repaired  by  grace,  to  immovably  de- 
termine itself  in  goodness;  although  it 
is  in  its  power  to  choose  this ; for  fre- 
quently choice  falls  within  our  power, 
but  not  the  execution  of  our  choice.” 
The  special  grace  of  final  perseverance 
to  the  end  is,  then,  a special  gift  of  God 
and  must  be  the  object  of  our  special 
prayers. 


The  Evolution,  of  the  Telephone 

By  JOHN  B.  SHEA 


HUMAN  speech  was  first  trans- 
mitted over  a wire  bv  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  in  the  year 
1876.  The  telephone  was  put 
in  commercial  use  in  a very  limited 
way  the  following  year. 

In  1876  the  Bell  telephone  attracted 
universal  attention  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position held  in  Philadelphia  to  celebrate 
the  one  hundredth  year  of  American 
liberty.  Visitors  to  the  Exposition  from 
every  civilized  country  were  impressed 
with  the  wonderful  invention,  and  soon 
thereafter  the  Bell  transmitter  found 
its  way  to  use  in  several  foreign 
countries. 

When  the  telephone  was  first  set  up  to 
be  a commercial  factor  it  was  a crude 
affair,  and  there  were  not  many  persons 
of  means  willing  to  lend  their  money  and 


confidence  to  it  in  the  hope  of  its  be- 
coming a money  making  venture. 

Several  persons  laid  claim  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  telephone,  soon  after  the 
showing  made  by  Professor  Bell  in  1876, 
but  it  is  a matter  of  history  that  at  the 
time  of  Bell’s  invention  there  was  not 
a speaking  telephone  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Page  discovered  in  1837  that  an  iron 
bar  when  magnetized  and  demagnet- 
ized at  brief  intervals  of  time,  would 
emit  sounds,  due  to  the  molecular  dis- 
turbance of  the  mass. 

Utilizing  the  principle  discovered  by 
Page,  Reis,  in  Germany,  constructed  an 
apparatus  to  transmit  sound.  Joseph 
Bourseul,  a French  soldier  in  Algeria, 
produced  an  apparatus  in  1848  that  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  It  was  publicly 
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discussed  in  1854  at  Paris  under  the 
name  of  “Electrical  Telephony.”  It 
consisted  of  a • galvanic  battery,  two 
vibrating  plates,  and  a metallic  wire 
needle. 

Reis  in  1868  laid  claim  to  having  con- 
structed apparatus  for  the  transmission 
of  human  speech,  but  there  were  neither 
Page,  Reis  nor  Bourseul  telephones  in 
use  in  1876  when  Bell  convinced  the 
world  that  the  telephone  was  beyond 
doubt  a reality.  That  Reis  had  made  a 
telephone  that  would  faithfully  transmit 
the  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  the  notes 
of  music,  etc.,  there  was  no  question ; 
but  he  realized  that  he  had  not  devised 
a successful  instrument,  saying  when  he 
sold  his  tools  and  equipment  to  Herr 
Gamier:  “I  have  shown  the  world  the 
way  to  a great  invention  which  must  be 
left  to  others  to  develop.”  His  trouble 
was  that  the  circuit  had  to  be  made  and 
broken  every  time  a sound  impulse  was 
transmitted,  and  so  delicate  was  the 
mechanism  that  its  adjustment  could 
only  be  maintained  for  brief  and  un- 
certain periods. 

Not  only  was  the  Bell  telephone  the 
first  successful  instrument  in  the  world, 
but  it  has  been  shown  by  diligent  re- 
search that  the  scientific  apparatus  in  all 
of  the  laboratories  of  that  day  were  in- 
capable of  improvement  that  would 
bring  them  within  range  of  public 
(itility. 

By  a most  remarkable  coincidence,  on 
the  day  that  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
filed  his  application  for  letters  patent,  at 
Washington,  February  14,  1876,  Elisha 
Gray  also  filed  a caveat  for  “a  new  art 
of  transmitting  vocal  sounds  telegraph- 
ically.” This  apparent  clash  led  to  ex- 
tended litigation,  but  it  was  held  by  the 
courts  that  the  Bell  device  was  distinctly 
different  from  that  of  Gray,  and  was 
awarded  the  decision. 

Seeing  that  the  Bell  telephone  prom- 
ised to  become  a dangerous  rival,  the 


Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in 
1877  began  the  establishment  of  a tel- 
ephone system.  Thomas  A.  Edison  was 
at  that  time  an  employe  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  and  pro- 
duced some  valuable  devices  in  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  the  tele- 
phone, among  others  a carbon  trans- 
mitter. But  in  the  meantime,  Berliner 
and  Blake,  employed  by  the  Bell  system, 
had  developed  an  excellent  battery  or 
carbon  transmitters.  Thus  the  contest 
ran. 

The  Western  Union  was  operating  as 
the  American  Speaking  Telephone  Com- 
pany, and  had  established  exchanges  in 
numerous  places.  The  campaign  of  op- 
position to  the  Bell  Company  was  vig- 
orous, and  that  had  a great  deal  to  do 
with  the  compromise  effected  in  1878 
whereby  the  Western  Union  retired  from 
the  telephone  field  on  condition  that  the 
Bell  Company  would  pay  to  the  West- 
ern Union  Company  twenty  per  cent  of 
its  income  during  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract— seventeen  years. 

Numerous  competitors — none  of  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  Western 
Union  Company — sought  to  gain  foot- 
holds in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
but  within  a short  time  after  effecting 
the  famous  Western  Union  compromise, 
the  Bell  Company  had  gained  a position 
that  gave  it  a virtual  monopoly  of  the 
telephone  business  in  the  United  States. 
That  position  was  in  effect  maintained 
during  the  life  of  Bell’s  original  letters 
patent.  In  recent  years  the  business  has 
made  such  wonderful  growth,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  companies  has  been  so 
pronounced,  that  the  day  of  monopoly 
in  this  branch  of  enterprise  would  seem 
to  have  been  passed. 

The  first  reliable  statistics  of  the  oper- 
ation of  telephone  exchanges  related  to 
the  business  in  1880.  There  were  then 
148  systems  with  34,000  miles  of  wire 
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and  48, ocx)  subscribers.  The  total  value 
of  all  the  plants  in  the  country  at  that 
time  was  $15,702,135. 

In  1890  there  were  but  53  systems  in 
the  country,  having  240,000  miles  of 
wire  and  227,357  subscribers.  The  num- 
ber of  employes  at  this  time  was  8645, 
and  the  total  value  of  the  plants  about 
$75,000,000. 

By  1902  the  number  of  systems  had 
increased  to  4151,  and  the  length  of 
wire  operated  to  4,850,486  miles,  serv- 
ing 2,178,366  subscribers.  The  total 
assets  of  the  more  than  4000  operating 
systems  were  $452,172,546.  During  the 
twelve  months  previous  to  the  time  of 
taking  this  data  there  were  transmitted 
by  the  systems  mentioned  more  than 
5,000,000,000  messages. 

In  1880  there  was  one  telephone  for 
every  923  persons  in  the  country.  By 
1902  the  telephone  service  had  so  out- 
run the  growth  of  population  that  there 
was  then  one  telephone  in  use  for  every 
34  persons  in  the  United  States,  and 
there  are  to-day  enough  instruments  in 
service  to  apportion  one  to  every  25 
persons. 

There  were  in  1902  operating  in  the 
United  States  25  telegraph  systems 
having  a length  of  1,318,350  miles  of 
wire,  a matter  of  a little  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  wire  mileage  in  use  by 
telephone  systems.  The  total  assets  of 
all  the  telegraph  systems  in  the  country 
were  $I95>5°3»775>  while  the  telephone 
systems  were  accredited  with  assets 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  $452,172,546 — 
or  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the 
telegraph  wealth.  During  the  twelve 
months  preceding  this  report  the  total 
revenue  from  the  telegraph  business  of 
the  country  was  $40,930,038  and  the  to- 
tal revenue  from  telephone  business 
was  $86,825,536,  again  much  more  than 
twice  the  volume  of  the  yield  of  the  tele- 
graph. The  number  of  persons  engaged 


in  the  business  of  telephony  was  78,752 
and  those  in  telegraphy  27,627.  In  1902 
the  telegraph  systems  of  the  country 
paid  dividends  amounting  to  $6,256,693, 
while  the  telephone  dividends  were 
$14,982,719. 

Throughout  the  years  of  rivalry  be- 
tween the  telegraph  and  telephone  sys- 
tems for  supremacy,  there  was  a con- 
stant strife  for  the  acquirement  of  im- 
provements. Those  lessening  the  cost 
of  transmission,  lessening  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  transmission  of  messages, 
as  well  as  the  devices  and  systems  prom- 
ising improved  service  were  eagerly 
worked  out,  until  we  now  have  the  auto- 
matic system  on  a metallic  circuit. 

In  the  large  centers  of  population 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  telephone 
operators,  lunch  rooms,  libraries  and 
recreation  rooms  are  features  of  the 
large  telephone  exchanges.  The  wages 
of  operators  are  gradually  tending  up- 
ward, and  the  character  of  service  grows 
annually  less  laborious,  but  is  naturally 
as  exacting  as  ever. 

In  the  larger  cities  the  cost  of  tele- 
phoning has  been  reduced  to  a maxi- 
mum charge  of  10  cents  per  message 
within  exchange  districts,  for  the  busi- 
ness of  non-subscribers  or  transient  cus- 
tomers ; while  subscribers  have  rates 
graduating  to  as  low  as  5 cents  per 
message. 

On  account  of  the  cost  of  delivering 
telegraph  messages,  these  low  rates 
fixed  for  telephone  service  cannot  be 
met,  and,  as  the  business  of  telephony  is 
continually  expanding,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  facilities  is  progressing,  rates 
are  more  likely  to  lessen  than  to  ad- 
vance. It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed 
that  a far  greater  gain  will  be  shown  for 
the  telephone  during  the  next  decade 
than  is  of  record  for  that  just  past,  mak- 
ing more  pronounced  the  most  remark- 
able instance  of  scientific  mechanical 
rivalry  in  the  history  of  invention. 
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XII. 

melchiel’s  festival. 

B CORDIAL  welcome  awaited 
Lazarus  at  the  house  of  Hes- 
ron.  The  day  on  which  he  ar- 
rived was  intensely  hot.  The 
Syrian  sun  resembled  a copper  ball  of 
fire.  The  fervid  rays  had  burned  up 
most  of  the  grass,  changing  the  verdant 
pastures  to  a dull  brown.  Along  the 
level  ground  in  front  of  Hesron’s  house 
the  hot  atmosphere  rose  in  wavy  motion, 
distorting  distant  objects  into  a thou- 
sand curious  shapes. 

Sultry  as  it  was,  an  animated  group  of 
young  and  elderly  men  were  enjoying 
themselves  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
olive  trees  near  the  house.  Some  were 
discussing  the  news  which  had  been 
brought  by  guests  from  Tiberias,  Da- 
mascus or  Jerusalem,  for  residents  of  all 
these  places  were  present  to  celebrate 
the  marriage  feast  of  Melchiel,  the  son 
of  Heber,  with  Leah,  the  daughter  of 
Hesron  and  Ruth,  of  Cana. 

Some  of  the  company  were  laughing 
and  listening  to  stories ; others  were 
proposing  or  guessing  riddles — a favor- 
ite pastime  with  Jewish  youth  since  the 
days  of  Sampson — while  others  found 
pleasure  in  a species  of  bowling  game, 
which  consisted  in  trying  to  place 
large  green  apples  in  certain  positions 
on  the  smooth  grass. 

From  within  the  house,  Lazarus  heard 
the  sounds  of  merriment  and  song  and 
laughter.  The  Jewish  maidens,  owing 
to  native  modesty,  and  to  the  reserve 
imposed  upon  them  by  national  custom, 


did  not  join  promiscuously  with  the 
other  sex,  except,  rarely,  in  the  dance. 
To-day,  as  many  of  the  guests  were 
strangers,  the  young  women  kept  apart 
in  that  portion  of  the  house  allotted  to 
them.  Amusements  suitable  to  their 
age  and  character  were  not  wanting. 
The  daughters  of  Israel,  ever  famous 
for  their  beauty  of  form  and  poise,  pos- 
sessed fully  at  this  time  their  traditional 
power  of  song.  As  the  friends  of  the 
bridegroom  amused  themselves  outside 
after  their  own  fashion,  so  the  compan- 
ions of  the  bride  could  be  heard  within 
repeating  portions  of  the  epithalamium, 
or  bridal  song,  which  they  had  sung  be- 
fore the  marriage  ceremony: 

‘'Go  forth,  O ye  daughters  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  behold  King  Solomon  with  the 
crown  wherewith  his  mother  crowned 
him  in  the  days  of  his  espousals  and  in 
the  day  of  the  gladness  of  his  heart.” 

When  the  singing  commenced,  the 
young  men  stopped  their  games.  Rest- 
ing under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  they 
listened  to  the  beautiful  canticle,  as  the 
liquid,  musical  sounds  floated  out 
through  the  open  casements.  While 
they  were  delightedly  listening,  Hesron, 
the  father  of  the  bride,  and  Gedeon,  who 
was  acting,  according  to  Jewish  custom, 
as  paranymphus,  or  steward  of  the  feast, 
for  his  friend  and  companion,  Melchiel, 
came  out  of  the  house.  They  had  been 
superintending  the  final  arrangements 
of  the  feast  for  this  second  day  in  the 
marriage  festivities  which  were  to  last 
a week. 

The  silence  of  respect  fell  upon  the 


group  as  the  venerable  Hesron  ap- 
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proached,  partly  for  their  esteem  for  him 
and  partly  from  expectation,  for  the 
younger  men  had  learned  from  expe- 
rience that  his  speech  was  fraught  with 
wisdom. 

“Our  young  maidens  are  joyous  in 
their  beautiful  voices/’  he  said,  while 
stroking  his  long  white  beard,  “but  alas ! 
that  of  what  they  sing  no  longer  takes 
place.  Since  the  great  captivity  the 
bridegroom  is  not  crowned  at  his  es- 
pousals. When  shall  our  ancient  cus- 
toms be  restored  to  us ! When  will  the 
glory  of  Israel  return : when,  the  glory 
of  David  and  of  Solomon!” 

“It  is  now  four  hundred  years  since 
Malachias,  the  last  prophet,  appeared 
among  God’s  chosen  people,”  remarked 
Heber,  the  bridegroom’s  father,  “and 
since  that  time  the  Lord  appears  to  have 
forgotten  His  people.” 

“It  is  true,”  mused  old  Hesron,  more 
as  if  he  were  communing  with  himself 
than  addressing  the  gathering,  “it  is  true 
the  Lord  seems  to  have  forsaken  us,  and 
yet,  since  the  return  from  captivity,  the 
Temple  services  at  Jerusalem  have  never 
been  interrupted.  Is  not  this,  my  friends, 
a sign  that  God  has  not  turned  away 
His  face  from  us?  Is  there  not  hope  for 
us?  Is  not  this  the  time  when  the  sev- 
enty weeks  of  Daniel  have  come  to  an 
end?  God  is  true.  The  Messiah  will 
soon  come  and  visit  His  people.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Elam,  a rabbin  of  Cana, 
much  respected  for  his  learning,  “the 
time  of  prophecy  is  full.  We  now  look 
for  the  redemption  of  the  chosen  race.” 

“May  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob  grant  that  these  old  eyes  may  see 
the  liberation  to  come,”  said  Hesron, 
fervently. 

“But,  reverend  sir,”  asked  Melchiel, 
the  bridegroom,  “if  the  God  of  our  fore-, 
fathers  hath  not  sent  a prophet  for  these 
many  generations,  hath  He  not  raised  up 
one  in  these  our  own  times  ?” 

“Ah!  thou  meanest  this  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth, of  whom  so  many  wonderful 
things  are  now  being  said,”  replied  Hes- 


ron; “Nazareth  the  despised  sent  forth 
its  Sampson,  and  this  Jesus  may  prove 
to  be  a greater  prophet  than  any  of  the 
olden  time.” 

At  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Jesus, 
Lazarus  received  a shock.  He  became 
intensely  interested.  He  had  heard  ru- 
mors of  several  new  teachers  among  the 
people  of  late.  One,  as  Ashbael  had  told 
him,  was  teaching  a new  doctrine  based 
on  repentance  for  sin,  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan. Here  was  another  who  was  mov- 
ing the  people.  The  age  was  prolific  of 
great  events.  On  his  journey  northward 
he  had  heard  much  of  this  new  teacher. 
It  was  only  when  Hesron  spoke  that  he 
learned  the  new  teacher’s  name.  Could 
ir  be  the  same  Jesus  whom  he  had  seen 
crowned  with  roses?  Hesron  had  said 
he  came  from  Nazareth,  a place  despised 
by  every  Jew  of  Judea.  He  thought  of 
the  saying  of  the  Gemara,  “a  genera- 
tion can  have  one  leader  only,  not  two/'' 
and  yet  Gamaliel  of  the  Temple  was  a 
leader  of  men.  The  strange  preacher 
beyond  the  Jordan  was  also  a leader, 
for  if  reports  were  true,  he  was  drawing* 
thousands  to  hear  his  mighty  voice  and 
tremble  at  his  denunciations.  Here,  in- 
Galilee,  was  a third  who  was  gathering 
around  him  a company  of  men,  and  his 
fame  was  spreading  throughout  the 
whole  land.  Lazarus  waited  eagerly  for 
further  information. 

“But  they  say,”  continued  Melchiel,. 
“that  the  new  prophet  who  is  preaching 
a new  doctrine  of  love  in  Galilee  and 
Samaria  was  not  born  in  Nazareth,  but 
in  Bethlehem,  to  the  south  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  royal  city  of  our  David.” 

“That  is  true,”  replied  Hesron.  “It 
was  thirty  years  ago,  and  Joseph  and 
Mary  went  to  the  city  of  Bethlehem  to 
be  registered  in  the  Roman  census 
among  their  own  tribe  and  family,  for 
they  both  came  of  the  princely  house 
of  David.  There,  Jesus  was  born.” 

“There  is  a tradition  in  Damascus,, 
where  I live,”  said  Ashbael,  who  had 
stayed  to  accompany  Lazarus  further 
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northward  when  the  wedding  festivities 
should  be  over,  “that  wonderful  prod- 
igies came  to  pass  on  the  night  this 
Jesus  was  bom.  Our  family  believes 
that  these  portents  signified  that  a great 
prophet  had  come.  Know  ye  aught  of 
these  things,  good  sir?” 

Hesron  remained  silent  a moment  or 
two,  as  if  recalling  some  long-past 
event.  While  the  others  reverently 
waited,  they  saw  his  face  light  up  with 
animation : 

“Well  do  I remember  that  night,  my 
son,”  he  burst  forth.  “In  those  days, 
before  the  God  of  Israel  had  increased 
my  substance,  I was  a shepherd,  watch- 
ing my  master’s  sheep  in  the  valleys  near 
Bethlehem.  Wolves  were  plentiful  in 
those  times,  so  that  the  flocks  were 
guarded  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  One 
beautiful,  starlit  night,  in  the  month  of 
Kisler,  when  the  lamps  of  the  heavens 
seemed  not  far  off,  there  appeared  over 
a neighboring  hill  a great  light,  brighter 
than  the  Shekinah  of  old — that  bright- 
ness of  God’s  presence  to  our  fore- 
fathers— and  all  the  sheepfolds  were 
illuminated  with  the  glory  of  its  shining. 
I was  too  far  away  at  the  time  to  see 
what  was  happening.  I could  not  leave 
my  flocks,  but  after  a time  I heard  sweet 
music  in  the  air.  It  far  surpassed  in 
grandeur  the  great  singing  in  the  Tem- 
ple at  the  time  of  the  greater  solemnities. 
Many  of  the  shepherds,  after  the  heav- 
enly chorus  had  ceased,  hurried  away  in 
the  direction  of  Bethlehem.  They  told 
me  afterwards  that  they  saw  the  newly- 
born  Jesus  and  his  mother  occupying 
an  old  and  unused  cave-stable  on  the 
hillside.  When  the  shepherds  returned, 
their  exaltation  of  mind  was  very  great, 
each  being  occupied  with  his  own  sol- 
emn or  joyous  thoughts,  but  I could 
not  induce  them  to  tell  me  much. 

“The  next  day,”  continued  the  old 
man,  “I  ventured  to  visit  the  cave. 
There  I saw  the  infant  and  his  mother. 
I shall  never  forget  the  holy  calm  on  her 
*ce,  although  she  and  her  husband — 


one  Joseph — with  the  newly-born  infant 
were  very  poor  and  apparently  forgot- 
ten by  the  people  of  Bethlehem,  or  per- 
haps entirely  unknown  to  them.  We 
poor  shepherds  afterwards  took  a few 
pieces  of  simple  furniture,  such  as  we 
had,  and  a few  comforts,  to  the  cave,  for 
they  remained  in  the  grotto  for  about  a 
month. 

“This  was  the  beginning  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Joseph,  who  told  me 
he  had  sought  accommodation  for  Mary 
in  the  inns  but  had  been  refused.  The 
innkeepers  were  kindly,  but  prosperous 
just  at  that  time,  and  when  prosperity 
shines  on  one  he  is  not  likely  to  give 
much  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  poor. 
When  I came  to  live  here  in  Cana  and 
learned  that  Joseph  and  Mary  still 
abided  at  Nazareth,  I often  visited  them. 
More  than  once  I have  made  the  yearly 
journey  to  the  Temple  in  their  company. 
The  quiet  and  simple-hearted  Joseph 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers  about  three 
years  ago.” 

“Did  Mary  ever  speak  to  thee  of  those 
events?”  asked  Lazarus  with  interest, 
eager  to  know  more. 

“Although  I often  go  to  Nazareth,” 
replied  Hesron,  “which,  as  thou  knowest, 
is  only  seven  miles  from  Cana,  and 
although  we  have  since  learned  that 
Ruth,  my  wife,  is  a distant  relative  of 
Mary,  our  efforts  to  induce  her  to 
speak  of  that  night  at  Bethlehem,  and 
all  its  wonders,  have  always  been  un- 
successful. Mary  keeps  silence,  pon- 
dering these  mysteries  all  these  years  in 
her  heart.  My  wife  has  sometimes 
broached  the  subject.  Mary’s  face  will 
then  light  up  with  supreme  exultation 
and  joy,  but  she  will  never  speak  of  what 
we  wish  so  much  to  know.  None  dare 
‘urge  her,  for  she  is  regarded  with  great 
reverence  by  all.  Her  serene  dignity 
renders  her  the  most  admirable  of  the 
mothers  in  Israel.  Ruth  invited  her  to 
my  daughter’s  nuptial  feast,  and  she  is 
now  kindly  helping  my  wife,  who,  as 
thou  mayest  not  know,  is  somewhat 
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lame,  in  preparing  the  triclinium  for  the 
feast  this  afternoon.” 

“The  prophet  has  been  invited,  too, 
to  grace  our  festival,  has  he  not  ?”  asked 
Melchiel.  “Surely  my  marriage  with 
thy  daughter  will  be  much  honored  if 
this  great  one  come.  I remember,  sir, 
how,  when  I was  a boy,  I saw  him  in 
this  very  house  when  he  was  only  twelve 
years  old.  His  family  and  mine  had 
just  returned  from  the  Passover.  Thou 
didst  invite  us  to  rest.  We  were  tired 
and  thirsty  from  the  journey.  While 
you  were  offering  refreshments  to  the 
elders  I took  a chalice  of  wine  from  the 
table  and  offered  it  to  the  young  boy. 
In  thanking  me,  he  promised  to  offer 
me  wine  some  time  during  my  life.  I 
had  forgotten  the  promise  until  this 
time.  Now  I am  curious,  if  he  come, 
to  see  what  will  happen.” 

“Yes,  my  son,”  replied  Hesron,  “both 
my  daughter  and  thou  shalt  find  favor 
with  our  God,  if  this  holy  prophet  grace 
our  board.  By  the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
we  have  sufficient  food  and  wine  for  the 
week  of  feasting,  I hope.” 

“What  thinkest  thou,  reverend  father, 
of  the  other  great  prophet,  who  is  now 
somewhere  in  the  desert  east  of  the 
Jordan?” 

The  question  was  put  by  Ashbael, 
who  appeared  to  be  more  interested  in 
John  than  in  Jesus.  The  latter  he  had 
not  seen,  while  he  had  heard  John 
preach  more  than  once.  He  continued : 

“Many  people  are  now  talking  of 
John,  who  is  preaching  a baptism  of 
penance.  Some  think  him  a second 
Jonah,  calling  on  the  Israelites,  as  the 
first  called  upon  the  people  of  Nineve 
to  repent.” 

“Blessed  be  the  Holy  One,”  said  Hes- 
ron, piously,  “for  that  when  all  the  world 
expects  the  Messiah,  He  has  given  us  a 
sign,  for  this  John  has  repeatedly  pro- 
claimed that  he  is  but  the  precursor  of 
one  greater  than  himself.” 

“Well,  I have  never  seen  this  great 
one  of  whom  John  speaks,”  said  Ash- 


bael, “but  if  he  come  and  work  some 
great  sign,  I will  follow  him.” 

“It  is  said  that  he  hath  already 
wrought  great  marvels  in  men’s  lives  by 
his  doctrine,”  remarked  Melchiel. 

The  conversation,  to  which  nearly  all 
were  listening  with  great  interest,  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a messenger 
whom  the  master  of  the  house  had  sent 
along  the  road  to  see  if  the  great  guest 
were  approaching. 

“Good  Master,”  said  the  messenger, 
“Jesus,  the  Nazarene,  approaches.  With 
him  come  a great  multitude  of  people 
who  follow  him  and  hang  upon  his 
words.  Six  men  surround  him  to  keep 
away  the  press  of  the  throng.  Two  or 
three  of  Bethsaida,  whom  you  know,  are 
with  him.  By  this  time  they  are  but  an 
hour’s  journey  away.” 

Hesron  looked  across  the  valley,  to- 
wards the  low  hills  south  of  Cana.  He 
saw  a large  gathering  of  people  slowly 
descending  the  slope  of  a hill.  They 
were  enthusiastically  following  Jesus. 

The  old  man  became  anxious,  and 
nervously  tugged  at  his  white  beard. 
Would  this  multitude  come  to  his  house 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  prophet?  He 
thought  of  the  limited  amount  of  wine 
he  had  procured  for  the  festivities.  Were 
he  to  offer  refreshment,  even  to  a por- 
tion of  this  multitude,  his  supply  would 
certainly  run  short  before  the  week 
was  over. 

When  the  followers  had  approached 
within  a mile  or  a mile  and  a half  of  Hes- 
ron’s  house,  the  father  of  the  bride  saw 
Jesus  stop  and  face  the  gathering.  He 
could  not  hear  what  was  being  said,  but 
was  able  in  the  clear  atmosphere,  to  dis- 
cern the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  and — 
a moment  later — their  gestures  of  dis- 
sent. Then  Hesron  saw  the  prophet 
raise  his  right  hand,  and,  for  a moment, 
assume  a commanding  attitude. 

The  throng,  either  awed  into  submis- 
sion to  his  will,  or  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation given,  drew  back,  preparing  to 


return  the  way  they  had  come,  but  not 
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without  casting  many  longing  glances 
towards  the  great  Nazarene,  who  was 
now  slowly  proceeding  towards  Hes- 
ron's  dwelling. 

While  Jesus  and  his  few  companions 
were  yet  a good  distance  away,  Hesron 
and  the  young  men  about  him  had  their 
attention  drawn  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. A cloud  of  ever  increasing  dust 
was  moving  towards  them. 

“Look!  look!”  cried  Melchiel,  nerv- 
ously, “a  company  of  Roman  horse  ap- 
proaching ! I will  run  to  the  house  and 
tell  Leah  and  her  maidens  to  retire  to 
their  own  apartments.” 

Melchiel  had  no  sooner  gone  within 
doors  than  a band  of  sixty  soldiers 
halted  in  front  of  the  house. 

“Ho!  ho!  Jove  smiles  to-day!”  said 
Balbinus,  the  captain  of  the  troop,  to 
his  subordinate  officer.  “See!  here  is 
some  Hebrew  feast  in  progress.  Dis- 
mount, men,  and  let  us  see  what  fortune 
sends  us.” 

“Good  sir,”  said  the  officer,  addressing 
Hesron,  “we  have  ridden  from  Tyre,  and 
the  roads  are  hot  and  dusty.  We  crave 
water  for  our  horses,  and  of  your  hos- 
pitality, something  better  for  ourselves.” 
The  bride's  father  knew  by  experience 
that  the  imperious  soldiery  were  not  to 
be  denied,  and  that  the  seemingly  civil 
request  implied  a command.  He,  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  his  vexation  at 
their  inopportune  arrival,  answered  with 
the  best  grace  he  could : 

“Most  worthy  captain,  let  your  men 
lead  their  horses  to  the  well  in  yonder 
field,  and  rest  you  here  while  I bring 
you  wine  to  drink.” 

Balbinus  gave  the  order.  He  and  his 
lieutenant  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  olive 
trees,  which  afforded  them  a welcome 
relief  from  the  burning  sun.  Hesron 
sent  two  men  for  a skin  of  wine  and 
goblets.  While  awaiting  their  return, 
Balbinus  told  his  host  that  he  was  com- 
ing back  from  Rome  with  important 
letters  for  Pilate,  the  recently  appointed 
Procurator  of  Judea.  Contrary  winds 


had  driven  his  vessel  as  far  north  as 
Tyre.  He  had  intended  to  land  at 
Joppe.  In  the  former  city  he  had  pro- 
cured an  escort  of  horse  and  had  com- 
menced his  journey  at  once.  He  fin- 
ished his  narrative  by  saying: 

“And  now,  my  liberal  host,  inform  me 
of  the  best  road  to  take.” 

“Follow  the  road  thy  countrymen 
have  made,”  answered  Hesron.  “Go 
through  Nazareth,  Sichem,  Shiloh  and 
Bethel.  The  last  mentioned  town  is 
about  ten  miles  from  Jerusalem.  The 
whole  distance  is  about  seventy-five 
miles  from  this  place.” 

“You  appear  to  know  the  road  well,” 
remarked  the  officer. 

“Be  not  suspicious.  We  Jews  go 
every  year  to  Jerusalem  to  offer  sacri- 
fice, and  I send  many  caravans  that 
way.” 

“Ah,  here  is  the  wine!”  exclaimed 
Balbinus,  as  the  men  servants  ap- 
proached, one  bearing  a skin  on  his 
shoulder,  the  other  carrying  chalices. 

“Pour  out  the  wine.  Fill  the  goblet 
to  the  brim,  and  I will  offer  a libation 
to  Bacchus.” 

“Good  sir,  forbear !”  said  Hesron, 
earnestly.  “Partake  of  my  hospitality 
and  be  welcome,  but  pour  no  libations 
to  thy  gods  here.” 

“Why,  old  man ! Why  so  much 
warmth?  Is  not  one  god  as  good  as 
another?  Isn't  the  great  Jove,  or  the 
jolly  Bacchus  just  as  good  as  the  god 
the  Jews  worship?” 

“Nay,  nay,  ours  is  the  only  true  God, 
the  Creator  of  all  things.  Thine  are 
but  false  gods.” 

Balbinus,  who  was  good-natured  at 
heart,  neither  wishing  to  enter  into  dis- 
cussion— his  military  training  had  not 
fitted  him  for  that  species  of  warfare — 
nor  having  any  reason  for  offending  his 
liberal  host,  quaffed  his  beverage  with- 
out performing  the  customary  libation. 
He  did  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  pious 
Jew  was  much  relieved  by  the  omission. 

After  the  soldiers  had  been  liberally 
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served  by  the  men  servants,  the  troop 
mounted  their  horses  and  moved  away, 
the  captain  thanking  the  master  of  the 
house  for  the  hospitable  treatment  they 
had  received. 

As  the  captain  wheeled  around  to  de- 
part, he  and  his  men  came  suddenly  face 
to  face  with  the  great  prophet  and  his 
six  disciples.  Balbinus  was  instantly 
and  deeply  impressed  with  the  majesty 
and  dignity  of  the  stranger.  He  gave 
his  men  a ringing,  military  command  to 
salute,  he  himself  bending  low  in  his 
saddle  as  he  passed  onward. 

“Who  can  he  be?”  wonderingly  asked 
the  lieutenant.  “Never  among  Rome’s 
greatest  have  I seen  a more  kingly 
bearing.” 

“Some  one  of  the  sages,  or  prophets 
of  these  Jews,”  answered  the  captain. 
“Although  they  are  a conquered  race, 
there  is  no  reason  for  denying  their 
great  men  the  honor  due  to  greatness. 
But,  look!  what  means  that  multitude 
on  yonder  hillside.  Perhaps  some  up- 
rising. Let  us  hasten  forward.” 

The  great  prophet  was  welcomed  at 
the  house  of  Hesron  with  a reverent 
familiarity  which  sprang  partly  from  the 
intimacy  of  neighbors,  and  partly  from 
the  great  reverence  which  all  the  land 
was  beginning  to  entertain  for  the  great 
teacher,  in  which  Hesron  and  his  guests 
fully  shared  with  the  Galilean  people. 

The  visitor  from  Bethany  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  appearance  of  the 
prophet.  As  Jesus  approached,  he 
watched  him  closely,  noting  every  de- 
tail of  his  personal  appearance,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  identify  him  with  the  iose- 
crowned  boy  of  twenty  years  ago. 

He  observed  that  the  prophet  was 
rather  tall  and  well  proportioned,  with 
a tendency  to  slimness.  There  was 
about  him  an  air  of  serenity  and  com- 
mand, attracting  the  love  and  reverence 
of  the  seriously-minded  son  of  Siro. 
The  hair  was  a rich  golden-brown,  long 
and  falling  down  to  the  shoulders.  It 
was  parted  on  the  forehead  after  the 


manner  qf  the  Nazarenes.  The  fore- 
head was  white,  broad  and  high,  giving 
its  owner  an  indescribably  noble  ap- 
pearance. 

Upon  approaching  nearer,  Lazarus 
saw  that  the  complexion  was  so  marvel- 
ously clear  as  to  resemble  the  purest 
alabaster,  or  Parian  marble.  The 
cheeks  were  faintly  tinged  with  color; 
the  lips  had  the  redness  of  perfect  he<Uth. 
The  beard,  a shade  or  two  lighter  than 
the  hair,  was  not  long,  but  thick  and 
forked. 

The  features  which  most  impressed 
Lazarus  were  the  eyes.  They  were  clear, 
grey  and  piercing.  At  times  they  ap- 
peared almost  blue,  changing  and  deep- 
ening in  color  as  they  expressed  the 
various  emotions  of  the  soul. 

Affability  and  gravity  of  manner  were 
mingled  with  a sweet  condescension. 
There  was  something  so  love-compel- 
ling in  the  prophet’s  face  that  Lazarus 
felt  himself  irresistibly  drawn  towards 
him,  at  the  same  time  experiencing  a 
reverence  such  as  he  had  never  felt  for 
any  man  before,  not  even  for  the  High 
Priest  of  the  Temple. 

“Surely,”  spoke  Ashbael  aloud,  for 
he,  too,  was  greatly  affected,  “this  is  no 
other  than  the  promised  Messiah  of  our 
nation.  Is  he  not  fit  to  command,  not 
only  Israel  but  the  world !” 

Lazarus  overheard  the  remark  and 
partially  acquiesced,  yet  not  without 
some  regret.  In  the  prophet  he  had 
failed  to  recognize  the  rose-crowned 
boy-king  of  the  summer  night’s  pastime, 
to  whom  he  had  given  his  love  and  who 
had  been  the  ideal  of  his  youth  and 
early  manhood. 

Wonderful  as  this  prophet  appeared, 
Lazarus  was  willing  only  to  accept  him 
as  a great  teacher  sent  from  God,  but 
not  to  attribute  to  him  the  title  of  the 
Messiahship.  His  failure  to  identify 
him  with  the  youth  of  Nazareth — his 
ideal  of  all  that  was  beautiful  and  high 
and  holy — made  him  withhold  the  full 
assent  of  his  mind.  He  felt  that  to  ac- 
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cept  this  one  as  the  Messiah  would  be 
disloyalty  to  the  impressions  of  his 
youthful  days.  Oh,  if  he  could  but  sat- 
isfy himself  that  the  rose-crowned  king 
of  Nazareth  were  indeed  this  prophet  of 
whom  the  whole  land  was  talking!  The 
young  merchant-prince  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  do  this.  Not  having  succeeded, 
he  was  sad.  Generous  souls  cannot  be- 
stow a divided  allegiance. 

XIII. 

MIRABILIA. 

Lazarus,  notwithstanding  his  regret, 
could  not  withdraw  his  eyes  from  the 
face  and  figure  of  Jesus,  who  exercised 
a wonderful  influence  over  all  present. 
Every  one  paid  him  marked  attention, 
for,  apart  from  the  personal  influence 
he  wielded  over  all,  and  although  there 
were  several  persons  of  importance  at 
the  festivities,  the  prophet  was  regarded 
as  the  chief  guest  of  the  feast. 

The  banquet  was  now  ready.  All  en- 
tered the  large  triclinium,  which  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  building.  It  contained 
two  rows  of  pillars,  between  which  the 
tables  were  set.  Private  rooms  were 
entered  from  three  sides  of  the  hall.  An 
arched  doorway  led  to  the  servants' 
apartments,  from  which  were  brought 
the  viands  when  all  were  seated. 

Large  branches  of  the  grape-vine, 
with  clustering  purple  bunches  still  un- 
touched, branches  of  olive  and  of  palm, 
and  festoons  of  cedar  boughs,  graced  the 
walls,  pillars  and  ceiling  of  the  triclin- 
ium, which  was  flooded  with  soft  light, 
for  at  each  point  where  the  wreaths 
were  looped  there  was  suspended  a 
lamp.  These  shed  a pleasant  glow  over 
the  company.  They  were  not  actually 
needed  at  the  beginning  of  the  feast,  but 
their  light  would  be  necessary  long  be- 
fore its  close.  The  tables  formed  three 
sides  of  a hollow  square.  The  couches, 
on  which  some  of  the  guests  reclined, 
and  the  seats,  which  others  preferred, 
were  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  tables. 


Gedeon,  the  groomsman  and  friend  of 
the  bridegroom,  acting  as  paranymphus, 
was  now  busy  directing  the  guests  which 
places  to  occupy,  or  superintending  the 
men  servants  who  washed  the  feet  of 
the  travelers. 

Before  the  company  were  all  seated, 
Lazarus  witnessed  the  meeting  between 
the  prophet  and  his  mother.  They  had 
not  seen  each  other  for  some  time  pre- 
viously, for  he  had  begun  his  ministry 
of  preaching.  The  young  man  from 
Bethany  observed  that  at  this  meeting 
there  was  no  effusiveness.  Upon  the 
entrance  of  Jesus  into  the  triclinium,  he 
saw  the  features  of  Mary  light  up  with 
an  ecstatic  joy,  which  appeared  for  a 
moment  almost  to  overwhelm  her.  She 
stood  with  her  arms  outstretched,  while 
Jesus,  gravely  and  with  great  dignity, 
walked  towards  her  and  saluted  her  with 
a kiss  on  both  cheeks. 

“My  son !"  was  all  that  Lazarus  heard 
her  say. 

“My  mother!"  was  the  response,  in 
tones  which  thrilled  the  young  man,  as 
the  word  “Peace,"  had  done  years  be- 
fore at  Nazareth. 

The  salutation  was  undemonstrative, 
attracting  but  little  attention  among  the 
guests,  yet  Lazarus  caught  a glimpse  of 
the  intense  love  that  existed  between 
these  two.  The  prophet  then  proceeded 
to  his  seat  at  the  extremity  of  the  table 
at  the  right  side  of  the  room,  in  a place 
of  honor  reserved  for  him.  Lazarus 
was  gratified  to  find  that  the  steward  had 
placed  him  close  to  the  great  teacher. 
He  was  under  the  spell  of  the  prophet's 
presence,  and  was  glad  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  all  he  said.  Gedeon 
had  taken  his  position  at  the  centre  of 
the  tables  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  that 
nothing  was  wanting  to  the  guests. 
Mary,  in  the  place  of  Ruth,  had  assumed 
the  management  of  the  serving,  and  at 
a sign  from  Gedeon,  she  gave  the  signal 
to  the  maid  servants  to  bring  in  the 
various  dishes. 
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Hesron,  at  the  time  of  his  daughter’s 
marriage  was  a wealthy  caravan  mer- 
chant. The  feast  was  abundant,  but  not 
extravagant.  Fish  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  from  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
beef,  veal  and  lamb,  honey,  and  a large 
variety  of  fruits  and  cakes  graced  the 
board.  The  delicate  white  wheaten 
bread  of  Ruth  was  not  forgotten,  nor 
was  wine  wanting.  Hesron  had  pur- 
chased for  the  occasion  some  of  the  ex- 
cellent wine  of  Helbon,  which  was  made 
in  Damascus  and  sold  at  the  fairs  of 
Tyre.  There  was  also  palm  wine,  and 
a supply  from  the  produce  of  the  red 
Lorek  grape. 

The  conversation  during  the  feast  was 
animated  and  joyous,  but  without  ap- 
proach to  boisterousness  or  even  hilar- 
ity. Owing  to  the  watchfulness  of 
Gedeon  at  the  tables,  and  of  Mary  over 
the  serving  men  and  maids,  no  one  was 
neglected,  nor  allowed  to  remain  long 
without  some  tempting  viand  being 
placed  before  him. 

One  brow,  however,  was  clouded — 
one  face  anxious.  Hesron,  the  master 
of  the  house,  remembered  the  visit  of  the 
thirsty  company  of  horse  that  afternoon, 
and  regretted  the  skins  of  good  red 
Lorek  they  had  emptied. 

Generous  of  disposition,  he  did  not 
regret  giving  the  wine,  realizing  that  the 
friendship  of  the  Roman  horse  soldiery 
was  not  to  be  despised  at  any  time,  and 
especially  at  the  present  when  there  were 
so  many  petty  insurrections  up  and 
down  the  country ; yet  he  could  not  help 
regarding  it  as  a misfortune  that  this 
troop  should  have  come  just  at  the  time 
of  the  .marriage  festivities.  Should  the 
wine  fail,  he  would  apparently  be  guilty 
of  a want  of  hospitality  towards  his 
guests.  He  hoped  there  would  be  a 
sufficient  supply  for  this  evening.  On 
the  morrow  he  would  send  to  Damascus 
or  Tyre  for  more. 

As  the  feast  progressed,  the  host's  un- 
easiness wore  away,  and  lie  was  enabled 


to  forget  his  anxiety  and  give  himself 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion. 

Lazarus  and  Ashbael  watched  the 
prophet  closely.  The  former  did  not 
fail  to  notice  that  his  disciples  were  as 
much  under  the  thrall  of  their  master’s 
influence  as  he  himself  had  become.  The 
young  Jew  did  not  stop  to  consider 
causes ; nor  had  he  any  desire  to  do  so. 
He  was  content  to  give  play  to  the  emo- 
tions which  had  been  aroused  in  his 
soul,  fully  conscious  of  a burning  love 
and  deep  veneration  for  the  great 
prophet.  He  forgot  his  disappointment, 
but  gave  himself  up  to  the  impressions 
of  the  hour.  He  experienced  with  joy  a 
repetition  of  those  exultant  feelings  he 
had  felt  so  many  years  before  at  Naz- 
areth. Noble  and  heroic  thoughts,  the 
purest  aspirations,  were  again  astir  in 
his  soul.  He  seemed  to  know  and  feel 
that  virtue  emanated  from  this  great 
guest,  inflaming  him  with  an  undefined 
desire  for  greater  and  holier  things,  at 
the  same  time  causing  him  almost  to 
envy  the  disciples  the  close  companion- 
ship they  enjoyed  with  their  master. 

While  the  brother  of  Martha  and 
Mary  was  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  come- 
liness of  the  great  teacher,  he  saw  Mary, 
after  speaking  earnestly  with  Ruth  for 
some  minutes,  go  across  the  room  and 
speak  in  a low  tone  to  her  son,  as  she 
stood  behind  his  seat.  Lazarus  could 
not  distinctly  hear  all  that  was  spoken 
between  them,  but  he  saw  by  her  look 
and  gesture  that  the  mother  was  con- 
fidently appealing  to  the  son.  He 
caught  a part  of  the  last  reply. 

“What  is  that  to  thee  and  to  me?” 

Lazarus  was  sure  the  conversation 
had  reference  to*  the  question  of  the 
supply  of  wine,  for  he  had  seen  Mary 
point  to  several  empty  chalices  on  the 
tables  in  front  of  the  guests.  Mary  then 
went  quietly  to  some  of  the  serving  men, 
whose  office  it  had  been  to  carry  in  the 
heavier  dishes,  and  said  to  Ezra,  the  eld- 
est among  them : 
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“Whatsoever  he  shall  say  to  you, 
do  ye.” 

The  faithful  old  servitor  bowed.  He 
had  great  reverence  for  the  mother  of 
the  prophet.  Mary  spoke  no  more  to 
Jesus.  Neither  Lazarus  nor  Ashbael, 
who  both  watched  her,  could  understand 
the  look  of  fullest  confidence  on  her 
face.  It  was  a look  which  indicated 
certainty  that  her  son  would  comply 
with  her  wish. 

In  one  portion  of  the  triclinium,  be- 
hind the  pillars,  and  near  the  servants’ 
arched  entrance,  were  six  large  earthen- 
ware jars  arranged  side  by  side  on  a low 
bench.  Although  now  empty,  they 
usually  held  water  for  the  legal  ablutions 
and  purifications  to  which  the  stricter 
Jews  attached  so  much  importance. 
The  capacity  of  each  jar  was  about 
twenty-one  gallons.  There  were  three 
taps,  or  spigots,  to  each  vessel,  and  by 
these  one  was  enabled  to  gauge  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  jars.  These 
urns,  or  waterpots,  were  never  moved 
from  the  settle  for  the  purpose  of  being 
filled,  but  only  when  they  had  to  be 
cleansed  or  rinsed. 

Pointing  to  these  large  jars,  Jesus 
said  to  Ezra: 

“Fill  the  waterpots  with  water.” 

The  order  given  was  not  heard  in  the 
general  hum  of  conversation,  except  by 
the  one  addressed  and  those  very  near 
him.  As  the  well  was  some  distance 
from  the  house,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  gallons  of  water  must  be 
drawn  to  comply  with  the  command, 
Ezra  collected  the  men  servants,  and 
they  all  went  to  carry  in  fresh  water. 
In  a short  time  each  water  jar  was  filled 
to  the  brim  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mary,  who  had  managed  that  the 
filling  should  proceed  so  unobtrusively 
that  even  Gedeon,  the  feast  master,  had 
not  perecived  what  was  being  done. 
Even  the  watchful  eye  of  Hesron  had 
failed  to  notice  what  was  taking  place. 

The  low,  pleasant  hum  of  conversa- 
tion, and  now,  later,  in  the  evening,  the 


spontaneous  merry  laugh  were  heard, 
showing  that  good  will  and  cheerfulness, 
usually  found  at  Jewish  festivals,  had 
place  here.  Mary  now  stood  a little 
apart  from  the  tables,  her  arms  folded 
across  her  breast  expectantly.  A look 
of  serene  confidence  illuminated  her 
beautiful,  placid  face.  The  disciples, 
having  heard  the  order  to  fill  the  water- 
pots, were  expectant  also.  Lazarus 
was  an  interested  spectator,  but  he 
neither  knew  the  reason  of  the  com- 
mand nor  what  was  its  design.  Ezra 
came  over  to  Jesus,  and  in  a low,  re- 
spectful tone,  said : 

“Good  master,  the  waterpots  are  filled 
to  the  brim.  Shall  I tell  the  servants  to 
wash  again  the  feet  of  the  guests?” 

Jesus  stretched  forth  his  right  hand 
towards  the  urns,  and  said : 

“Draw  out  now  and  carry  to  the  chief 
steward  of  the  feast.” 


The  other  servants  were  still  standing 
near  the  waterpots  with  their  gourds  and 
skins  in  their  hands  when  Ezra  took  a 
large  vessel  from  the  table,  and  placing 
it  upon  the  ground,  turned  one  of  the 
faucets. 

“Look  at  him!”  said  one  of  the  men 
servants,  “he  has  just  filled  the  water- 
pots with  water,  and  now  he  is  drawing 
water  in  a wine  ampulla !” 

“Will  the  old  man  offer  water  to  the 
master’s  guests  instead  of  wine?”  asked 
another,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  rest. 
Those  grouped  around  the  old  servant 
were  inclined  to  make  sport  of  him. 

“Seest  thou  not,  old  man,”  said  a 
third,  “the  prophet  is  making  sport  of 
thee  for  the  amusement  of  the  wedding 
guests?” 

“Yes,  yes,  that  is  so;  drop  thy  am- 
pulla. Gedeon  will  surely  beat  thee 
when  he  discovers  thou  art  ridiculing 
him.  Thy  shoulders  are  too  old  for 
blows.” 

Ezra  did  not  heed  their  remarks. 
Mastered  by  a will  stronger  than  his  own 
he  filled  the  wine  vessel  as  he  had  been 


directed.  He  then  carried  it  to  Gedeon, 
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who,  according  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  tasted  it  before^ it  was  offered  to 
the  guests.  The  old  man  then  began  to 
fill  the  chalices  of  the  guests  at  the 
tables. 

When  the  paranymphus  tasted  that 
which  Ezra  presented,  he  was,  at  first, 
delighted,  subsequently  a look  of  an- 
noyance showed  itself  on  his  face.  He 
arose  hurriedly  and  went  to  where  Hes- 
ron  and  Melchiel  were  reclining. 

"Every  man,”  he  said,  addressing 
both  father  and  son-in-law,  "at  first 
setteth  forth  good  wine,  and  when  they 
have  well  drunk,  that  which  is  worse. 
But  thou  has  kept  the  good  wine  until 
now!” 

There  was  considerable  warmth  in 
Gedeon’s  manner. 

"How  sayest  thou,  Gedeon,”  asked 
the  bridegroom,  who  suddenly  remem- 
bered the  strange  promise  of  years 
before. 

"Good  wine !”  exclaimed  Hesron, 
"what  good  wine?  Unhappily  I am 
afraid  my  supply  will  run  short.  What 
good  wine  meanest  thou  ? Speak, 
Gedeon.” 

The  steward  explained  that,  as  mas- 
ter of  the  feast,  the  servants  had  just 
now  brought  him  a fresh  supply  of  wine 
to  be  tasted  by  him. 

"Seel”  he  added,  "the  servants  are 
now  again  filling  every  ampulla  and 
every  cup.  This  is  better  wine  than  I 
have  ever  before  tasted.  Thou  shouldst 
have  served  it  first.” 

"I  know  not  what  thou  sayest,”  re- 
plied Hesron,  almost  testily,  "nor  do  I 
know  whence  came  this  generous 
supply.” 

Hesron  called  the  chief  servant  and 
questioned  him: 

"Whence  came  this  good  wine?” 

"My  master,  I know  not.  The 
prophet  bade  me  fill  the  waterpots  with 
water.  This  we  did.  He  then  told  me 
to  draw  out  and  carry  to  Gedeon,  which 
I have  also  done.” 


"And  the  wine  you  tasted?”  he  said, 
turning  to  Gedeon. 

"Is  better  than  the  choicest  vintage 
of  Helbon,”  was  the  reply. 

Hesron  was  greatly  perplexed.  He 
offered  another  solution. 

"Perhaps  old  Ezra  is  forgetful  and 
thinks  he  drew  water  from  the  water- 
pots  when  in  reality  he  found  another 
supply  of  wine  in  the  store  room,  and 
is  using  that.” 

"Come  hither,  Ezra,”  said  Melchiel, 
"and  tell  the  master  and  us  what  thou 
knowest  of  this  wonderful  wine.” 

The  old  man  put  down  a heavy  am- 
pulla from  his  shoulder  and,  standing 
in  the  hollow  square  of  the  tables,  began 
to  speak.  Many  of  the  guests  left  their 
seats  and  crowded  around  him.  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  did  not  move.  Mary 
stood  apart  from  the  excited  gathering 
and  near  her  son,  on  whom  she  looked 
with  inexpressible  gratification.  Her 
triumphant  joy  strangely  affected  Laz- 
arus, who,  in  some  inexplicable  way, 
partook  of  her  exultation. 

"What  I know,  reverend  sirs,”  began 
the  old  house-servant,  "is  simply  what 
I have  told  the  master.  At  the  com- 
mand of  the  prophet  I filled  the  water- 
pots  with  water,  and  that  which  I have 
drawn  from  them  is  wine.” 

"Perhaps  you  filled  all  but  one,  and 
some  one  else  emptied  a skin  of  wine 
into  the  jar,”  suggested  one  of  the 
listeners. 

"Not  so,  young  sir,”  replied  Ezra,  "I 
saw  all  the  jars  filled  with  water  myself.” 
"This  is  unaccountable !”  exclaimed 
Hesron,  "but  it  may  be  that  the  other 
jars  contain  only  water.” 

"Let  us  see,”  said  Melchiel.  Taking 
a large  chalice  he  drew  it  full  from  the 
second  waterpot.  Other  guests  drew 
from  the  remaining  jars.  In  each  chal- 
ice there  was  the  richest  wine. 

"A  miracle!  a miracle!”  exclaimed 
nearly  every  one  present.  There  was 
the  intensest  excitement  for  a few  min- 
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utes.  Then  a great  awe  fell  upon  the 
assembled  company. 

“Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  our 
fathers  who  hath  shown  mercy  towards 
us,  and  hath  sent  his  prophet  amongst 
us,”  said  Hesron,  with  deepest  enthusi- 
asm, turning  towards  Jesus. 

The  great  Nazarene  arose  and  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  company.  At  this 
moment  the  excitement  of  enthusiasm, 
not  unmixed  with  awe,  reached  its  cli- 
max. The  grave  yet  sweet  demeanor  of 
the  prophet  had  influenced  all.  All  real- 
ized that  his  presence  had  elevated  the 
nature  of  the  feast.  With  this  wonder- 
ful miracle  before  their  eyes,  all  were 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  maj- 
esty of  him  who  had  wrought  it.  Sud- 
denly Melchiel,  as  if  to  find  vent  for  his 
overwrought  feelings,  burst  forth  into 
song  in  one  of  the  Psalms  of  David : 

“Come,  let  us  praise  the  Lord  with 
joy;  let  us  joyfully  sing  to  God  our 
Saviour.” 

He  had  struck  the  right  chord  of  the 
human  heart.  Others  spontaneously 
took  up  the  beautiful  refrain : 

“Let  us  come  before  his  presence  with 
thanksgiving,  and  make  a joyful  noise 
to  him  with  praise. 

“For  the  Lord  is  a great  God ; and  a 
great  King  above  all  gods,”  sang  Mel- 
chiel again,  to  which  the  others  re- 
sponded : 

“In  his  hands  are  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth ; and  the  heights  of  the  mountains 
are  his.” 

While  the  awe-stricken  company  were 
thus  finding  relief  for  their  emotion, 
Mary  stood  quietly  by,  silent  and  unob- 
served. Tears  of  joy  were  coursing 
down  her  cheeks.  Lazarus,  almost  over- 
come by  the  scene  and  the  emotions  it 
had  evoked,  approached  the  prophet. 

“Good  master,  art  thou  he  whom  I 
saw  crowned  with  roses  in  childish  sport, 
years  ago  at  Nazareth?” 

Jesus  looked  long  and  lovingly  into 
the  face  of  the  son  of  Siro,  and  replied : 

«T  » 

1 am. 


“But  how — ” hesitatingly  began 
Lazarus. 

“To  thy  troubled  doubts — peace,” 
was  the  answer  to  the  unspoken  ques- 
tion. The  same  word  as  of  long  ago, 
and  with  the  same  power!  Lazarus  felt 
its  influence.  All  disappointment  had 
fled.  A rush  of  gladness  filled  his  be- 
ing. Doubt  was  gone;  love  was  para- 
mount. 


“Master,  I will  follow  thee !” 

Jesus  looked  on  the  young  man  lov- 
ingly; his  marvelous  eyes  reading  his 
very  soul,  searching  every  thought  and 
inundating  him  with  love  overmaster- 
ing. In  this  searching  glance  the 
prophet  read  the  beautiful  simplicity  of 
the  son  of  Siro’s  character,  and  he  chose 
him  for  his  friend. 

Lazarus,  unable  longer  to  restrain  his 
pent-up  emotion,  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  exclaimed. 

“I  believe  thou  art  the  Messiah  of 
God,  sent  to  redeem  Israel !” 

“Believest  thou  this?”  asked  Jesus,  in 
a low,  musical  tone. 

“Yea,  master,  and  I will  follow  thee 
always.” 

“Blessed  art  thou  in  thy  faith,  but, 
nay,  that  may  not  be.  Thou  shalt  be  my 
friend  and  in  thy  house  will  I take  rest 
and  consolation.  Thy  sisters  need  thy 
protection.” 

Lazarus  was  surprised  that  Jesus 
should  know  his  family  circumstances. 
They  had  never  spoken  together  before. 
Impressed  with  the  fact  that  this  knowl- 
edge was  more  than  human,  Lazarus  ex- 
claimed : 

“Thou  art  more  than  a prophet.  I be- 
lieve thou  art  the  son  of  God.” 

“Blessed  art  thou,  O son  of  Siro; 
henceforth  thou  and  thy  sisters  shall  be 
my  friends.  Return  to  Bethany,  for  thy 
sister  Mary  shall  need  thy  help.  I will 
come  and  rest  with  thee.” 

And  the  faith  of  Lazarus,  whom  Jesus 
loved  and  called  friend,  never  wavered 


in  all  the  dark  days  that  were  to  come. 
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XIV. 

MARY. 

The  great  good  that  had  come  to  Laz- 
arus at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana  of 
Galilee  changed  the  tenor  of  his  life. 
Henceforth  he  entertained  different  views 
of  life  and  religion,  of  home  and  near 
and  dear  ones.  Within  his  soul,  from 
that  time,  there  was  a ringing  joy  which 
permeated  his  whole  being.  To  be  the 
acknowledged  friend  of  the  great 
prophet,  whom  he  fully  believed  to  be 
the  son  of  God,  was  in  his  own  estima- 
tion so  great  an  honor  as  to  sink  riches, 
love  of  sisters,  the  credit  of  a great 
name — everything — into  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  it. 

Lazarus  had  always  been  a thoroughly 
religious  Jew.  Even  in  his  early  youth 
the  piety  of  his  character  had  been  evi- 
dent. His  study  of  the  Scriptures  as  a 
child,  and,  as  he  grew  older,  the  read- 
ing of  the  law,  with  the  pure  and  de- 
vout life  he  had  always  lived — if  these 
things  did  not  actually  predispose  him 
to  make  his  remarkable  acknowledg- 
ment of  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Naz- 
arene,  they  at  least,  left  his  heart  with- 
out obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  impor- 
tant act.  He  was  not  the  only  one  in 
that  little  company  at  Cana  who  be- 
lieved in  the  divine  nature  of  the  great 
prophet,  but  he  was  of  the  earliest 
among  the  disciples  to  make  public  pro- 
fession of  faith.  The  Lord’s  choice  of 
him  as  friend  after  this  profession  gives 
him  a unique  place  in  history. 

Upon  his  return  journey  from  Da- 
mascus, whither  he  had  gone  immedi- 
ately after  the  marriage  feasting  at 
Cana,  he  found  night  overtaking  him  at 
Arimathea,  a town  a few  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem.  Here  he  visited  one, 
Joseph,  an  old  and  valued  acquaintance 
of  his  father,  and  claimed  a friend’s  hos- 
pitality for  the  night.  At  the  house  of 
this  friend  he  heard  rumors  which 
caused  him  the  greatest  uneasiness. 


“Knowest  thou  aught  of  thy  sister 
Mary?”  asked  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

“I  have  heard  nothing  of  my  sisters 
for  nearly  a month,”  replied  Lazarus. 
“Thy  question  oppresses  my  heart ! 
Hath  aught  befallen  her?” 

The  great  teacher’s  warning  of  Mary’s 
need  flashed  through  his  memory  and 
he  became  very  anxious. 

“Nothing  hath  befallen  her  as  yet,” 
replied  he  of  Arimathea,  who  had 
broached  the  subject  as  they  sat  at  the 
evening  meal,  “but  many  of  thy  friends, 
and,  alas  ! many  who  are  not  thy  friends, 
are  busy-tongued  concerning  her.” 

“In  what  way,  good  Joseph,”  asked 
Lazarus,  his  heart  sinking  with  forebod- 
ings that  some  indiscretion  had  been 
committed  by  his  beautiful,  but  self- 
willed  and  variable  sister. 

“Rumor  hath  it  that  Mary’s  great 
beauty  hath  captivated  the  heart  of 
Decius,  the  commander  of  the  troops 
under  Pilate  in  Jerusalem.  People  say 
that  he  is  madly  in  love  with  her,  and 
hath  sworn  by  his  gods  to  make  her 
his  wife.” 

Lazarus  laughed  a laugh  of  relief. 

“If  that  be  the  substance  of  thy 
rumor,  O Joseph,  let  thy  mind  take  rest, 
although  I thank  thee  for  thy  solicitude. 
Mary  is  a daughter  of  Israel.  She  will 
not  give  her  heart  nor  her  hand  to  one 
not  of  her  faith  and  race.  Her  father’s 
very  bones  would  turn  in  their  grave  if, 
such  a thing  were  possible!  Entertain 
tnou  no  fear  for  her,  good  Joseph.” 
“Would  that  there  were  no  occasion 
for  fear,”  remarked  Joseph,  reluctant  to 
convey  bad  news.  “Rumor — and  thou 
well  knowest  how  quickly  it  groweth — 
rumor  hath  it  that  thy  sister  is  by  no 
means  averse  to  the  attentions  which 
are  being  paid  by  this  handsome  Ro- 
man— for  handsome  he  is,  as  a Greek 
statue.  His  manners  are  winning,  and 
I fear  his  blandishments  will  early  gain 
over  so  simple  a nature  as  thy  sister’s. 
If  reports  from  Rome  speak  truly,  this 


young  man  is  no  tyro  in  affairs  of  the 
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heart.  I hear  more  things  here  than 
thou  wouldst  at  Bethany.  As  thy  friend, 
and  an  old  friend  of  thy  father,  I urge 
thee  to  hasten  to  Bethany  and  avert  an 
evil  which  would  sadden  the  hearts  of 
many.” 

Lazarus  as  he  listened  grew  very  seri- 
ous. Joseph’s  manner  was  too  earnest 
for  the  other  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
his  apprehensions.  That  there  was  any 
likelihood  that  Mary  would  transgress 
the  law  of  her  nation,  and  marry  a dis- 
believer in  the  true  God,  when  the  Mo- 
saic law  was  so  explicit  in  its  prohibi- 
tion, Lazarus  could  not  bring  himself 
to  believe,  although  here  was  an  aged 
and  staid  friend  of  the  family  gravely 
and  with  deliberation  announcing  his 
worst  fears. 

“Dost  thou  believe  the  report,  good 
Joseph  ?” 

He  of  Arimathea  hesitated  before  an- 
swering. He  did  not  wish  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  Lazarus,  nor  unnecessarily 
alarm  him,  yet  he  was  fully  persuaded 
that  the  rumor  had  but  too  solid  a 
foundation.  His  belief  in  the  danger 
to  which  Mary  was  exposed  was  con- 
firmed by  the  number  and  the  circum- 
stantiability  of  the  reports  brought  him. 
He  grieved  sincerely  for  his  old  friend’s 
daughter,  whom  he  had  known  from  her 
earliest  childhood.  He  knew  her  im- 
patience of  control ; her  headstrong 
character.  In  his  heart  he  believed  that 
she  would  be  capable  of  throwing  aside 
all  restraints  of  religion  and  law,  if  her 
heart  had  been  really  captivated.  Had 
her  heart  gone  out  to  this  polished 
young  pagan?  Recent  rumors,  none  of 
which  reached  Lazarus  during  his  ab- 
sence in  the  north,  had  again  and  again 
affirmed  that,  to  all  appearances,  she 
was  encouraging  him.  What  answer 
could  Joseph  of  Arimathea  make  to 
Lazarus?  The  former's  reverence  for 
the  memory  of  a lifelong  friendship 
with  the  young  man’s  father,  and  his 
desire  to  avert  what  every  Jew  would 


consider  a catastrophe  decided  him  to 
speak  plainly. 

“To  be  entirely  honest  with  thee,  O 
Lazarus,  I must  acknowledge  that  I 
have  reason  to  believe  the  report  con- 
cerning thy  sister’s  infatuation  is  but  too 
well  founded.  I am  told  the  rumor  is 
quite  general  within  the  last  few  days  in 
the  Holy  City.  Her  name  to-day  is  on 
thousands  of  lips,  while  thy  friends  have 
to  bite  their  own  in  silence,  unable  to 
offer  contradiction.” 

“I  will  start  immediately  for  Beth- 
any,” said  Lazarus,  hastily  rising  from 
the  unfinished  meal. 

“Nay!  nay!  shame  not  my  hospi- 
tality. Remain  at  least  one  night  under 
my  roof,  which  thy  father  often  hon- 
ored. Thou  hast  traveled  far  to-day  and 
art  weary.  Stay,  I beseech  thee.” 

Lazarus  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
persuaded.  It  was  not  late.  The  sun 
had  not  long  sunk  below  the  horizon. 
He  would  reach  Bethany  before  mid- 
night. He  continued  his  journey  at 
once,  offering  many  apologies  to  his 
kindly  host  for  his  abrupt  departure. 

Earlier  in  the  same  day  on  which  the 
unpleasant  intelligence  came  to  Lazarus, 
another  scene  had  been  enacted  in  Jeru- 
salem, of  vital  importance  to  him  and  his 
sisters  in  consequence. 

The  passion  for  gambling  had  taken  a 
strong  hold  on  Pilate,  the  present  gov- 
ernor of  Judea.  In  his  splendid  palace, 
close  to  the  Temple,  one  hall  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  this  purpose.  It  was 
sumptuously  furnished.  The  floor  was 
inlaid  with  white  and  colored  marble 
tiles.  The  windows  and  entrances  were 
hung  with  purple  curtains  edged  with 
gold  fringe,  shutting  out  the  light  of  day 
and  helping  to  deaden  the  sound  of  the 
rattling  of  the  dice.  The  hall  was 
lighted  by  large  silver  lamps  suspended 
by  long  chains  of  the  same  metal  from 
the  arched  ceiling.  Numerous  sconces 
were  placed  along  the  walls  and  on  the 
purple,  red  and  green  polished  porphyry 
pillars.  Reflectors  were  so  arranged  as 
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to  throw  the  light  directly  on  the  tables 
where  the  games  of  hazard  were  played. 

The  passion  for  gambling  had  perme- 
ated every  grade  of  the  Roman  legion- 
aries at  this  time.  Nowhere  in  the  em- 
pire, even  in  Rome  itself,  had  it  been 
carried  to  greater  excess  than  in  Jerusa- 
lem while  that  city  was  under  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Pontius  Pilate. 

Decius  and  the  Procurator,  on  the 
day  in  question,  had  been  playing  for 
several  hours  with  varying  success. 
Pilate,  who,  in  the  aggregate,  had  won 
largely,  observed  that  his  friend  was  dis- 
tracted, seemingly  unable  to  give  his  at- 
tention to  the  game  he  loved  so  much. 

“Curses  attend  the  dicer  at  length 
exclaimed  the  soldier.  “I  play  no  more 
to-day.  Boy,  bring  some  wine.” 

He  took  the  golden  cup  and  drank. 
Turning  to  Pilate,  he  said : 

“I  fain  would  consult  with  you,  most 
noble  Pilate,  on  a matter  of  great  im- 
port.” 

The  Procurator  was  in  good  humor, 
as  men  are  apt  to  be  after  winning  many 
sesterces.  He  answered  good-na- 
turedly : 

“As  you  will,  O son  of  Mars.  Let  us 
go  to  yonder  alcove  where  we  shall  not 
be  overheard.” 

Crossing  the  hall,  and  pulling  aside 
the  heavy  curtain,  the  two  found  them- 
selves in  the  glare  of  broad  daylight. 
Letting  the  curtain  drop  to  its  place  to 
shut  out  the  noise  of  the  dice  on  the 
marble  tables  and  the  shouts  of  the  ex- 
cited players,  Pilate  pointed  to  a high 
pile  of  cushions,  and  then  took  his  seat 
opposite  his  military  friend. 

“Now,  dear  Decius,”  he  said,  “may 
the  gods  remove  thy  trouble — for  trou- 
ble I see  thou  hast — and  send  me  a share 
of  Minerva's  wisdom  with  which  to 
counsel  thee.  That  something  preys 
upon  thy  mind  I can  see  by  thy  face 
which  lacks  its  accustomed  joyousness. 
Hast  forgotten  thy  libation  to  the  gods, 
thou  pious  one!” 


Decius  sat  moodily  silent  while  Pilate 
continued  banteringly: 

“Dost  want  letters  of  divorce  from 
thy  wife  Lellia  whom  thou  hast  left  be- 
hind in  Rome?” 

The  soldier  started;  an  angry  red 
showed  beneath  the  tan  of  his  face. 

“Thou  readest  men's  minds  well!  I 
do  not  think  thou  wouldst  refuse  me 
that — when — ” 

“When?”  interrupted  Pilate,  in  that 
teasing  way  some  men  assume  when 
they  have  power. 

“When  without  legal  divorce — for  so 
rumor  hath  it  of  thee  in  Rome — thou 
hast  left  thine  own  wife  in  that  city,  and 
hast  another  here,  she  thinking  thou 
wert  unmarried.” 

Pilate  grew  angry.  He  had  heard  this 
rumored  of  him  many  times  of  late. 
Whether  it  were  true  or  false,  he  had 
never  deigned  to  say  one  word  about  it, 
even  to  his  most  intimate  friends.  De- 
cius saw  the  anger  gather  on  his  brow, 
but  it  did  not  disconcert  him.  He 
prided  himself  on  giving  expression 
with  soldierly  brusqueness  to  whatever 
thoughts  came  to  his  mind. 

“It  is  not  divorce  letters  I ask  of  thee, 
O Pilate,  for  the  gods  have  been  pro- 
pitious. The  courier  brings  me  news  of 
the  death  of  Lellia.” 

“What!  the  beautiful  Lellia  dead!” 
exclaimed  Pilate ; “may  Charon  give  her 
quick  passage  across  the  river!” 

“I  might  have  asked  the  favor  of  a 
divorce  from  thee,  most  noble  Governor, 
had  not  this  letter  relieved  me  of  the 
necessity.” 

“Ah  ! a fairer  face !” 

“Aye!  none  fairer!  Juno  was  not 
more  divinely  beautiful !” 

“And  who  hath  won  the  latest  favor 
of  our  garrison's  Adonis?”  asked  Pilate, 
in  mock  seriousness. 

“Tis  a Jewish  maid.” 

Pilate  gave  a long,  low  whistle — 
whether  in  surprise  at  his  choice  or  the 
idea  of  his  inability  to  win  her,  or  what 


the  Governor  might  consider  his  au- 
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dacity  in  such  a place  as  Jerusalem,  De- 
cius  could  not  decide. 

"Thou  wilt  never  win  her!  These 
Jews  are  a stubborn  race.  Knowest 
thou  not  that  they  would  as  soon  die 
as  break  one  of  the  Jaws  of  their 
Moses  ?” 

"I  swear  by  the  Twin  Gods  that  I will 
win  her/'  said  the  soldier,  passionately. 

"Thou  art  more  clever  than  I take 
thee  if  thou  succeed.” 

"Thinkest  thou  so?  We  shall  see. 
What  puzzles  me  now,”  he  said,  in 
changing  mood,  "is  which  marriage  to 
offer  her.” 

"If  thou  canst  get  her  wilt  thou  not 
marry  her  according  to  the  Jewish 
rites  ?”  asked  Pilate. 

"Of  these  I am  ignorant,”  answered 
Decius,  "and  it  seems  impossible,  for 
their  High  Priest  would  prevent  it.” 

"Quite  true.  Knowest  thou  the  man- 
ner of  their  marrying?  No?  It  is  this. 
The  Jewish  marriage  consists  essen- 
tially of  the  espousals,  and  then  the  go- 
ing of  the  woman  to  the  house  of  her 
husband.  The  latter  part,  friend  De- 
cius would  be  easy  enough  for  thee, 
but  the  espousals  are  publicly  per- 
formed, either  in  the  Temple  or  in  a 
synagogue.  In  either  case  it  would  be 
amusing  to  see  a Roman — the  son  of 
a patrician — attempt  the  ceremony. 
The  whole  excitable  populace  would 
rise  and  fume  with  indignation.  Our 
ancestors  were  successful  with  the  Sa- 
bine women.  Thou  wouldst  not  be  so 
with  this  Jewess.  Thou  wouldst  have 
to  fight  the  fathers  and  brothers  and  all 
the  male  kinsmen  of  the  tribe  to  which 
she  belonged.” 

"Tell  me,”  said  Decius,  "of  the  Ro- 
man kinds  of  marriage.  I know  little 
of  our  own  customs  in  this.  I took  my 
wife  Lellia  by  the  matrimonium  con- 
farreatis,  by  which  I bought  her  for 
bread.  I engaged  a flamen,  and  he  ar- 
ranged all  the  details.  I did  not  con- 
cern myself  about  what  the  auguries 
i in  the  swine’s  entrails,  nor  make  a 


present  to  Juno  of  its  gall.  I paid  my 
flamen  well,  and,  of  course,  all  the  au- 
spices were  favorable.  But  are  there 
other  marriages?  This  beauty,  I am 
sure,  would  not  consent  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  swine.” 

"Yes.  There  is  a marriage  by  Ro- 
man law  of  mutual  buying,  where  each 
party  buys  the  other,  and  this  forever.” 

"Forever ! thanks ; I want  it  not.” 

"Not  but  what,”  continued  Pilate,  "a 
sufficient  number  of  sesterces,  or  even 
oboli,  would  be  a sufficiently  potent 
factor  in  breaking  the  bonds  legally.” 

"So!  so!”  laughed  the  soldier,  and 
added  with  a slight  touch  of  sarcasm, 
"’tis  thus  thou  speakest  of  our  sacred 
laws!  Well?” 

"If  thou  art  not  satisfied  with  this 
there  is  another  marriage  which  the 
jurisconsults  call  the  matrimonium  con- 
suetudine.  Thou  canst  understand 
this.  It  depends  upon  the  mutual  sat- 
isfaction of  the  parties.  If  both  get 
along  they  are  man  and  wife  by  pre- 
scription, if  not,  they  are  free.” 

"That  appears — ” 

"To  suit  thee  best.  I thought  it 
would.  Thou  dost  not  expect  to  re- 
main long  in  Palestine,  and,  to  speak 
plainly,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  this 
infatuation  of  thine  for  the  Jewess,  be 
she  ever  so  charming,  would  not  go  to 
the  extent  of  taking  her  to  Rome  with 
thee  and  introducing  her  to  thy  patri- 
cian world.” 

Pilate  was  an  evil  counselor. 

"I  know  not,”  said  the  other,  slowly. 
"At  all  events,  I must  convince  her  that 
it  is  to  be  a true  marriage,  or  I am  sure 
I shall  never  win  her.  She  is  as  beau- 
tiful as  Helen,  although  of  a different 
type,  yet  worth  another  Troy.  She  is  the 
most  queen-like  woman  I have  ever 
gazed  upon.” 

"What  is  she  like?”  asked  Pilate, 
curiously. 

"Somewhat  tall.  Her  forehead  is 
broad  and  intelligent,  and  generally 
adorned  with  a row  of  gold  coins.  Her 
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face  is  a pure  oval  of  the  best  Jewish 
type.  Dark  hair  and  eyebrows  are  in 
Contrast  with  the  purest  and  clearest 
skin  I have  ever  seen  in  a woman.  Her 
large  black  eyes  are  shaded  by  sweep- 
ing lashes,  making  them  as  curtained 
stars.  Her  nose  is  straight  and  not  too 
long.  Her  lips  are  exquisitely  formed, 
the  pearly  whiteness  of  her  teeth  set- 
ting them  off  to  best  advantage.  The 
poise  of  her  head,  her  whole  port — ah! 
Juno  was  not  more  graceful !” 

“Truly  a lover's  rhapsody/'  laugh- 
ingly exclaimed  Pilate.  “Could  Hor- 
ace have  heard  thy  description  he  would 
have  written  thee  an  ode  for  her.  But 
who  is  this  Jewish  Helen  who  hath  so 
caught  thy  latest  fancy?  Liveth  she  in 
Jerusalem  ?” 

“No;  and  that  reminds  me,  O noble 
Procurator.  I beg  of  thee  to  grant  me 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Tower  of 
Antonia  until  to-morrow's  sun.  If  I am 
successful  in  my  suit,  I shall  apply  for 
two  months'  leave  of  absence.  To- 
night I meet  her  at  her  own  house.” 

Pilate's  brow  clouded  and  he  looked 
displeased.  He  was  always  careful  that 
military  discipline  be  not  infringed  upon, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  watches  of 
the  garrison,  upon  which  he  well  knew 
depended  his  own  safety  and  that  of  all 
the  emissaries  of  Rome. 

“Where  dwelleth  she  ?”  he  asked. 

“To-night  I ride  to  Bethany  to  see 
this  beautiful  one  again,”  said  Decius. 
“I  have  staked  much  on  this  evening’s 
meeting.  I intend  to  get  her  consent 
before  her  brother  returns  from  the 
north ; that  is,”  he  continued  blandly, 
“if  thou,  good  Pilate,  granteth  me  leave 
of  absence  which  I ask  in  memory  of 
our  boyhood's  friendship.” 

These  two  had  been  friends  all  their 
lives.  Decius  knew  that  the  Governor 
was  very  fond  of  him,  and  rarely  refused 
him  anything  he  asked. 

“I  give  thee  leave,  Decius,  for  what- 
ever time  thou  desirest.  Thou  hast  not 
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yet  told  me  the  name  of  her  who  hath 
captivated  thy  heart.” 

“Thanks,  most  generous  Governor. 
She  is  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  of 
Bethany.” 

“What ! what !”  exclaimed  Pilate, 
“the  daughter  of  the  dead  Siro — he  who 
was  the  wealthiest  silk-merchant  herel 
By  the  great  Thunderer!  if  thou  win 
her  thou  canst  gamble  for  the  rest  of 
thy  days  without  fear  that  thy  purse 
shall  ever  be  empty!  Knowest  thou 
not  that  she  is  one  of  the  richest  heir- 
esses in  her  own  right  in  all  Syria?” 

“If  I win  her  not,”  said  Decius,  as  the 
two  re-entered  the  gambling  hall,  “it 
shall  not  be  through  lack  of  endeavor.” 
Lazarus,  when  he  so  hastily  left  the 
hospitable  roof  of  Joseph,  made  slower 
progress  than  he  desired.  Arimathea 
lay  on  the  western  side  of  a range  of 
low  hills  running  north  and  south, 
about  midway  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean.  The  distance  to 
Bethany,  as  the  crow  flies,  was  not 
more  than  fifteen  miles,  but  owing  to 
the  uneven  country  necessitating  a de- 
tour of  the  town  of  Bethel,  it  was  close 
upon  twenty-three.  While  urging  his 
horse  somewhat  recklessly  through  a 
rocky  hill  pass,  the  animal  became  lame, 
and  the  speed  of  his  journey  was,  in  con- 
sequence, much  retarded. 

Thoroughly  alarmed  by  what  he  had 
learned,  he  greatly  desired  to  be  at 
Bethany  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
to  counsel  and, protect  his  sister,  and, 
if  need  be,  to  reprove  and  restrain  her. 
During  the  slow  hours  of  the  night  jour- 
ney he  took  courage  in  the  belief  that 
she  was  too  well  versed  in  the  law  of 
Israel,  and  too  loyal  to  it,  to  be  in  dan- 
ger of  consenting  to  a marriage  with  one 
not  of  the  Promise.  One  of  the  many 
injunctions  of  the  Mosaic  law  rang  in 
his  ears  again  and  again  as  he  urged 
his  horse  along  in  the  darkness. 

“Neither  shalt  thou  make  marriages 
with  them.  Thou  shalt  not  give  thy 
daughter  to  his  son,  nor  take  his  daugh- 
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ter  for  thy  son.  For  she  will  turn  away 
ihy  son  from  following  me  that  he  may 
rather  serve  strange  gods ; the  wrath  of 
the  Lord  will  be  enkindled  and  will 
quickly  destroy  thee.” 

He  thought  of  the  troubles  of  Sam- 
son from  his  Philistine  wife,  Delilah; 
he  thought  of  Solomon  and  how  he  was 
led  into  idolatry  by  his  pagan  wives,  and 
of  many  other  examples  of  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  marriage  by  the  people  of 
God’s  chosen  race  with  surrounding 
idolaters.  Would  Mary’s  faith  be  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  enticements  and 
blandishments  of  a polished  Roman 
who  might  be  honestly  and  earnestly  in 
love  with  her?  For  aught  he  knew  she 
might,  even  now,  be  madly  in  love  with 
this  officer.  People  often  put  their  in- 
fatuation above  expediency,  duty,  and 
even  God  Himself.  He  hoped,  by  the 
memory  of  Eucharia  and  of  Siro  that 
his  sister  would  remain  true  to  the  re- 
ligion of  her  race.  He  hoped  that  Mary 
would  allow  no  blind  passion  of  the 
heart  to  lead  her  to  take  a step  that 
would  necessarily  bring  with  it  a life- 
time of  remorse.  He  prayed,  as  he  rode 
his  lame  horse  slowly  along,  that  if  it 
came  to  the  worst,  that  worst  might  not 
be  more  than  the  breaking  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  not  the  loss  of  her  faith  in  the 
true  God. 

If  the  reports  were  true  which  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  had  given  him,  she,  being 
blindly  infatuated  with  the  Roman, 
might  determine  to  do  what  thousands 
of  women  have  done,  and  will  continue 
to  do — marry  the  one  without  whom 
they  imagine  they  could  never  be  happy, 
risking  present  and  future  happiness  for 
a handsome  face,  or  a clever  tongue, 
regardless  of  the  ever  repeating  lessons 
which  point  to  numberless  marital  ship- 
wrecks, and  regardless  of  wounding 
nigh  unto  death  those  nearest  and  dear- 
est to  them. 

With  such  anxious  thoughts  crowd- 
ing in  upon  his  mind,  Lazarus  urged  his 
horse  along  the  road.  He  had  passed 


through  Bethel,  or  rather,  as  the  gates 
were  closed,  he  had  passed  around  the 
walls  of  the  town,  and  had  taken  the 
road  leading  directly  to  Jerusalem, 
when,  in  the  still  night  air,  he  heard 
some  distance  ahead  of  him,  the  ringing 
of  horses’  hoofs  on  the  hard  metal  road. 
Peering  into  the  darkness  he  caught 
the  reflection  of  the  moon  on  the  glitter 
of  lances.  A company  of  Roman  horse 
were  approaching. 

Not  wishing  to  be  accosted  or  mo- 
lested by  the  Imperial  guards,  whom  he 
knew  kept  patrol  around  the  Holy  City 
at  night  with  more  or  less  regularity,  he 
turned  off  the  main  road  and  went  into 
the  shadow  of  some  heavy-foliaged 
fruit  trees  in  an  orchard  near-by.  He 
was  not  more  than  a hundred  feet  from 
the  main  thoroughfare,  and,  in  the  dark 
shade,  could  see  distinctly  without  being 


seen. 

As  they  approached  he  saw  there  were 
about  thirty  soldiers  in  the  company. 
They  trotted  along  at  an  easy  gait,  for  in 
the  midst  of  them  was  a species  of  litter 
supported  on  two  long  poles  fastened 
to  the  harness  of  the  horses,  one  in  front 
and  one  behind. 

This  carriage  without  wheels  was  evi- 
dently occupied,  for  Lazarus  from  his 
hiding  place,  saw  the  officer  in  charge 
ride  up  to  its  door,  and  bend  low  upon 
his  horse,  as  if  making  enquiry  as  to 
the  comfort  of  the  one  within. 

“What  midnight  escapade  is  this?” 
thought  Lazarus,  wonderingly,  as  the 
troop  passed  on  and  out  of  sight.  “Per- 
haps it  is  some  noble  Roman  lady  who 
prefers  to  travel  in  the  cool  of  the  night 
rather  than  in  the  hot  sun ; or  perhaps 
it  is  some  one  being  carried  away  by 
force.” 

Neither  Pilate,  nor  his  officers,  if  re- 
ports bruited  about  were  true,  were 
guiltless  of  spiriting  away  members  of 
wealthy  families,  either  for  political  rea- 
sons, or  for  hope  of  ransom,  or  even  for 
worse  causes. 
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In  this  case,  Lazarus  perceived  that  if 
it  were  an  abduction,  it  was  a willing 
one,  for  as  the  cortege  passed  him,  the 
watcher  beneath  the  apple  trees  saw  the 
lady  thrust  out  her  jewelled  hand  and 
wave  it  gracefully  to  the  man  on  horse- 
back, who  bowed  low  in  his  saddle 
again,  and  dropped  behind  the  escort  he 
commanded. 

The  passing  of  the  cavalcade  did  not 
create  much  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  young  merchant.  He  was  worried 
and  anxious  about  his  sister,  and  this 
filled  his  thoughts.  Such  things  as  he 
had  just  witnessed,  he  knew,  were  not 
uncommon  even  among  some  of  his 
own  people.  Ever  since  he  had  been  old 
enough  to  observe  things,  he  had  seen 
how  the  Roman  occupation  had  been 
gradually  changing  Jewish  thought  and 
manners,  and  to  some  extent,  even  cus- 
toms. Much  of  the  old  time  reverence 
for  parents  and  for  religious  practices 
was  being  lost  sight  of,  or  sneered  at. 
Young  Jews,  who  only  a few  years  be- 
fore, were  boys  with  him  going  to  the 
classes  in  the  Temple,  now  mixed  freely 
with  the  Roman  contingent  of  the  Holy 
City’s  somewhat  cosmopolitan  popula- 
tion. This  was  especially  the  case  with 
those  youths  whose  families  were 
wealthy.  Riches — the  key  which  un- 
locks the  portals  of  the  most  exclusive 
circles  in  all  times  and  all  the  world 
over — gained  for  them  admission  to  the 
society  of  the  officers  of  the  Roman  gar- 
rison, and  to  the  gambling  hall  in  Pi- 
late’s palace.  In  such  places  the  young 
Jews  learned  all  they  should  not,  and 
easily  forgot  the  training  of  their  youth. 

Lazarus  resumed  his  journey  in  a 
meditative  mood,  his  mind  often  revert- 
ing to  the  great  prophet.  He  wondered 
whether  he,  whom  he  had  confessed  to 
be  divine  a few  days  before,  would 
change  all  this,  when  he  should  declare, 
as  he  certainly  would,  his  power  and 
divinity  before  the  world.  It  was  with 


Lazarus  as  with  every  other  believer  in 
Jesus.  He  had  at  this  time  but  a very 
imperfect  comprehension  of  the  spirit- 
ual kingdom  Christ  had  begun  to  estab- 
lish, but,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  believ- 
ers who  were  now  gathering  around  the 
great  teacher,  he  fully  expected  to  see 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  restored. 

When  he  finally  arrived  at  Bethany 
much  later  than  he  had  expected,  owing 
to  the  misfortune  happening  his  horse, 
he  was  surprised  to  see  lights  burning 
in  almost  every  roonv  of  the  castle. 
Some  great  commotion  was  taking  place 
within.  Tapers  were  being  carried  from 
room  to  room.  Shadows  passed  hur- 
riedly before  the  lattices.-  Some  one  was 
being  searched  for.  Shouts  and  callings 
were  heard,  especially  from  the  apart- 
ments allotted  to  the  slaves  and  servants. 
Men  were  running  to  and  fro  in  front 
of  the  house,  as  if  uncertain  what  to  do. 
All  was  commotion  and  confusion. 

The  traveler  hastily  dismounted,  giv- 
ing his  horse  to  one  of  the  servants 
whose  attention  he  with  difficulty  at- 
tracted. Running  to  the  impluvium, 
where,  amid  all  this  confusion,  he 
thought  he  would  most  probably  find 
his  sisters,  Martha  and  Mary,  he  was 
amazed  to  see  the  former  on  a pile  of 
cushions,  face  downward,  her  head  rest- 
ing on  her  arms,  with  hair  disheveled, 
and  in  an  abandon  of  grief.  Ever  and 
anon  she  would  rend  the  air  with  her 
shrieks,  or  tear  her  garments  in  the  ex- 
cess of  her  sorrow. 

“Patience,  my  mistress ; give  not 
away  under  this  affliction.  Bear  up, 
even  for  thy  brother’s  sake,”  Lazarus 
heard  the  faithful  Nigrita  say  to  her.  A 
little  ancilla,  kneeling  beside  her  mis- 
tress, affectionately  stroked  her  hand,  in 
a mute  attempt  at  imparting  consola- 
tion. Martha’s  grief  was  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  little  maid.  The 
sorrowful  sister  had  buried  her  face  in 
the  cushions,  while  violent  sobs  shook 
her  frame. 
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For  a moment  or  two,  Lazarus,  unno- 
ticed, stood  over  the  group.  He  then 
gently  touched  the  ancilla  on  the  shoul- 
der. Instantly  recognizing  him,  she 
cried: 

“O  mistress ! mistress ! be  comforted. 
The  master  has  come.  Dry  thine  eyes. 
Lazarus  is  here.  Wilt  thou  not  arise 
and  welcome  him?” 

At  the  words  of  the  handmaid,  the 
generally  placid  and  prudent  Martha 
looked  up.  Hastily  arising  from  her 
prone  position  she  rushed  to  her 
brother’s  arms. 

“Oh!  my  brother!  my  Lazarus! 
may  the  Holy  One  be  praised  that  thou 
art  come!  How  shall  I tell  thee  all! 
It  is  a sorrowful  night  for  thee  and  for 
me.  If  our  father — ” 

Her  emotions  seemed  to  choke  her, 
and  she  remained  too  mournful  for 
words. 


“Speak,  my  sister;  tell  me  all  that 
hath  come  to  pass,”  said  Lazarus,  gently 
laying  his  stricken  sister’s  head  on  his 
shoulder.  Even  while  encouraging 
her,  he  felt  a dread  foreboding  of  evil — 
a verification  of  the  Arimathean’s  sus- 
picions. 

“Gone!  gone!  she  has  fled!  The 
soldiers — Pathira  heard  them — we  were 
too  late — she  has  gone!  We  have  lost 
her.  She  is  forever  lost ! lost ! lost !” 
“Be  calm,  my  Martha ; who  has 
gone  ?” 

“Mary!  She  told  me  to-day  that — 
oh ! I thought  she  was  making  a pas- 
time for  us  in  thy  absence — that  the 
commander  of  the  garrison  had  offered 
her  marriage ! Oh ! my  sister ! my 
sister !” 

“Who  is  he?” 

“Decius.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Vision 

After  the  A men  leu  of  Loenklanes  or  Laden 

By  Thomas  Walsh 


Through  Paradise  I gazed  and  saw 
A garden  rich  and  odorous ; 

I heard  the  seraphs’  chants  of  awe, — 

The  ten-stringed  harps  melodious.^ 

I marvelled  at  the  verdant  shades 
The  interlacing  branches  wove 

Whence  quinces,  grapes  and  pomegranates 
Hung  sweet  and  luscious  through  the  grove. 

Wherein,  all  radiant,  was  a Queen 

Whose  forehead  gleamed  with  mystic  stones, 

’Mid  saints  who  smiled  on  me  serene 
And  welcomed  me  in  heavenly  tones. 


And  at  their  gracious  words  of  love 
My  soul  was  kindled  as  with  fire, — 

I,  Lucian,  ’mid  the  saints  above 
Had  found  the  Queen, — my  heart’s  desire! 
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A Rainstorm  in  the  Big  Woods 

By  ELIZABETH  CALVERT 


|ERE  I asked  what  has  impressed 
me  most  since  coming  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  I should  be  com- 
pelled to  reply  : ‘The  rain  !” 
Vancouver  in  British  Columbia  was  the 
first  rainy  place  I came  to. 

Unquestionably  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  Vancouver  is  the  rain. 
Jupiter  Pluvius  is  the  tutelary  deity. 
The  air  in  September  is  raw  and  damp 
and  cold,  and  the  rain  has  that  pene- 
trating nature  and  copious  quantity 
peculiar  to  the  Puget  Sound  region. 
Before  I started  West  I had  read  in  a 
work  on  geology  that  there  are  places 
along  the  North  Pacific  that  have  more 
than  ioo  inches  of  rain  annually.  The 
figures  were  meaningless  at  the  time,  as 
I was  not  used  to  reckoning  rainfall  by 
inches  ; but  now  they  were  charged  with 
significance.  Surely  this  must  be  the 
place  the  meteorologist  had  in  mind*  I 
thought,  but  afterward  I noticed  that 
tourist  guide  books  admitted  only  64 
or  65  inches,  which  was  some  comfort. 

When  it  starts  to  rain  in  Vancouver, 
no  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  expect  that  it 
3 


“will  clear  off  after  a little/'  It  keeps 
at  it  with  a drenching  downppur  for 
hours,  often  days,  without  intermission, 
and  in  the  rainy  season  for  weeks  and 
months. 

The  inhabitants  have  a damp,  clammy, 
drabbled  appearance.  I saw  no  pretty  or 
stylishly  dressed  women,  nor  any  that 
were  ambitious.  The  rain  and  damp- 
ness soak  the  ambition  out  of  them. 

I left  Vancouver  as  soon  as  I could. 
The  next  place  I halted  for  any  length 
of  time  was  at  Portland,  Oregon.  Here, 
too,  the  weather  department  makes  a 
specialty  of  rain.  The  average  number 
of  rainy  days  annually  I learned  to  be 
165,  and  one  year  the  record  was  188; 
but  the  air  is  not  raw  and  cold,  as  in 
Vancouver.  During  the  first  few  weeks 
of  my  stay  I used  to  wonder  why  peo- 
ple who  could  afford  to  move  away  did 
not  pack  up  and  go.  I did  not  under- 
stand how  they  could  consent  to  live  ip 
deluge  or  drizzle,  so  long  as  there  re- 
mained unoccupied  areas  to  be  had  else- 
where. Yet  it  could  not  be  a lack  of 
means  that  held  them,  for  I saw  no  signs 
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of  poverty,  and  was  told  that  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size,  Portland  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  cities  in  the  United  States. 

At  first  I marvelled  that  the  Oregon- 
ians were  so  cheerful  about  the  weather. 
They  seem  to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
I have  heard  residents  express  them- 
selves aggressively  resentful  of  any  as- 
persions on  their  climate.  Whether 
natives  or  residents  by  adoption,  Ore- 
gonians evince  the  same  attitude  of 


known  here  in  early  December  since 
1876!”  also  reporting  a blizzard  there 
on  Christmas  day,  I noticed  that  the 
editor  of  “The  Oregonian”  offered 
felicitations  on  the  climate  of  Oregon 
to  the  effect  that  while  “there  is  some- 
times a surplus  of  moisture  in  the  Web- 
foot  State  during  the  winter  months/’ 
and,  while  “occasional  periods  of  damp 
weather  are  sometimes  encountered” 
here,  Oregonians  are  to  be  congratu- 


LOG  SHOWN  AT  BUFFALO  EXPOSITION. 


mind  as  the  Scotchman  of  whom  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  tells  that,  when  ban- 
tered about  the  superabundance  of  rain 
in  general,  one  rainy  day  in  particular, 
replied  that  so  light  a shower  could 
hardly  be  called  rain. 

Whenever  a blizzard  was  reported  to 
he  raging  in  New  York,  and  when 
Chicago  papers  reported,  “thirteen  de- 
grees below  zero!  The  coldest  weather 


lated  that  they  do  not  live  in  the  East 
or  Middle  West,  where  the  inhabitants 
for  six  months  are  “ice  bound  and 
snowed  under  so  deep  that  in  most  sec- 
tions they  get  their  breath  through  air 
holes.”  Later,  when  reports  came  con- 
firming the  unusual  severity  of  winter 
throughout  New  York  State,  and  tem- 
perature as  cold  as  sixty-two  degrees 
below  zero  was  reported  from  Utica, 
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“The  Oregonian's”  comment  ran  as  Coast  Range  to  look  at  some  timber  I 
follows:  was  expecting  to  buy.  It  was  raining 

“Another  of  those  ‘severest  blizzards  hard,  but  I could  not  let  that  deter  me. 
known  in  years.*  They  have  been  un-  It  might  rain  every  day  for  a month, 
usually  numerous  this  winter  and  should  and  all  the  time  the  roads  would  be  get- 


THE  TRAIL  PIERCED  THE  GIANT’S  HEART, 


be  productive  of  a large  tide  of  immi- 
gration in  this  direction  as  soon  as  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  can  dig  their 
way  out  of  the  drifts. ” 

Early  in  November  I found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  a stage  ride  across  the 


ting  worse ; or  there  might  be  a heavy 
fall  of  snow  in  the  mountains. 


Thirty-nine  miles  by  rail  brought  me 
to  the  village  of  North  Yamhill,  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  Lillamook  stage 
line.  There,  while  waiting  at  the  hotel 
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for  the  stage,  I learned  that  the  family 
occupying  the  cabin  at  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  where  I had  hoped  to  find 
lodging,  had  moved  out  for  the  winter. 
There  were  no  other  settlers  for  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  mountains.  I 
thought  of  the  answer  with  which  I had 
parried  inquisitive  acquaintances,  when 
they  pressed  me  to  know  where  I in- 
tended to  stay : “I  am  going  to  put  my 
timber  investment  to  immediate  use  and 
roost  in  a tree.”  It  looked  now  as 
though  I should  have  to. 

When  the  stage  passed  into  the  heart 
of  the  woods  and  I saw  that  on  all  sides 
the  trees  were  from  200  to  250  feet  tall 
with  no  branches  for  a distance  of  from 
150  to  200  feet  from  the  ground,  I said 
to  Mr.  Allen,  the  timber  expert  I had 
employed  to  accompany  me:  “Roost- 
ing in  these  trees  would  be  a difficult 
matter.”  He  thought  so  too. 

After  weighing  all  possible  arrange- 
ments I finally  decided  to  go  to  a hotel 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  down  the 
mountains,  beyond  my  destination,  re- 
turn the  next  morning  to  see  the  timber, 
go  back  again  that  night  to  the  hotel, 
and  then  return  the  next  day  to  Port- 
land. 

So  occupied  was  I with  that  question 
I had  not  noticed  that,  in  the  words  of 
David  Harum : “It  had  come  on  to  rain 
like  ail  possessed.”  I had  expected  the 
stage  would  be  covered,  but  much  to  my 
surprise  it  was  not.  At  the  sawmill 
where  a stop  was  made  for  dinner,  I 
spent  most  of  the  time  getting  dry ; but 
in  less  than  an  hour  every  garment  on 
me  was  again  wet  through,  and  I sat  in  a 
pool  of  water  from  2 130  until  9 :oo  that 
night. 

The  deluge  had  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  now  rained  through  my 
umbrella.  The  Pacific  Ocean  seemed  to 
have  been  hurled  upon  us.  The  water 
ran  in  streams  down  the  road,  cut  deep 
ruts,  and  collected  in  big  pools  wherever 


there  was  a basin.  Once  the  driver  got 
out  to  adjust  the  harness,  and  I heard  a 
swish  as  of  a water-fall,  and  so  it  was, 
for  the  driver  had  drained  the  water 
off  the  canvas.  When  I got  back 
to  Portland,  I learned  that  I had  been 
out  in  the  hardest  rain  known  there  in 
thirteen  years. 

For  miles  the  stage  road  led  through 
a magnificent  forest  of  trees  ranging 
from  200  to  250  feet  in  height,  and  from 
3 to  8 feet  in  diameter — chiefly  yellow 
fir,  a few  larch  and  hemlocks  inter- 
spersed, and  having  no  foliage  save  the 
tufts  at  the  top.  Their  trunks  were  light 
grey,  and  green,  or  dark  with  rain.  At 
times  we  passed  areas  with  heavy  under- 
growth of  hemlock  and  fir,  and  then 
others  where  no  brush  was  to  be  seen. 
There  was  more  wind  than  usual  that 
day,  and  the  tali  trees  bowed  and  swayed 
their  stately  tops  in  graceful  circles.  I 
frequently  let  the  rain  beat  into  my  face 
while  I tilted  my  head  back  on  my  shoul- 
ders to  look  up  at  the  forest  minuet. 

Trees  much  larger  than  those  I saw 
are  found  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Firs  have  been  found  to  be  325  feet 
high.  A fir  15.9  feet  in  diameter  wa$ 
sent  from  Washington  to  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition.  A photograph 
of  a tideland  spruce  31.6  feet  in  diameter 
in  the  Uehalem  Valley  in  Oregon  was 
exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
and  I heard  of  cedars  that  are  28  and 
31.8  feet  in  diameter.  Such  trees  usu- 
ally bulge  at  the  base  and  are  not  so 
colossal  a few  feet  farther  up.  It  is  not 
unusual,  however,  to  find  cedars  that 
measure  from  15  to  18  feet  through. 

The  last  four  or  five  hours  were  the 
worst.  It  was  now  dark.  Once,  where 
the  ruts  were  deepest,  Mr.  Allen  had  to 
get  out  and  hold  to  the  upper  side  of 
the  wagon-box  to  keep  it  from  tipping 
over.  Soon  after,  he  got  out  at  the 
place  where  he  was  to  camp,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  ride  I was  alone  in  the  back 
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*eat.  The  driver  now  began  to  make  up 
lost  time,  being  on  the  down  grade, 
which  was  867  feet  to  the  mile.  The 
stage  tore  furiously  down  the  mountain 
side,  lurching  this  way  and  that.  I 
bobbed  around  on  the  seat  like  a cork 
•on  troubled  waters,  endeavoring  to  stay 
in  the  stage,  keep  the  lap  covers  over 
me,  my  umbrella  up,  and  the  fragments 
•of  my  lunch-box,  which  contained  some 
silverware,  from  floating  off  the  seat. 
Now  that  it  was  eight  o’clock  at  night, 
the  air  was  much  colder.  I had  pathetic 
visions  of  myself  with  consumption, 
pneumonia,  appendicitis,  peritonitis,  and 
•every  other  itis  I had  ever  heard  of.  At 
times  I even  thought  it  would  be  better 
for  me  to  get  out  and  walk  the  rest  of  the 
way,  but  the  darkness  and  the  depth  of 
the  puddles  I should  have  to  ford  de- 
terred me.  The  distance  seemed  in- 
terminable. 

When  the  stage  drew  up  at  the  hotel 
at  9 o’clock,  I asked  the  proprietor  for 
a tin  pan.  From  his  astonishment  it  was 
•evident  that  he  was  wondering  if  I were 
so  nearly  reduced  to  a liquid  as  to  neces- 
sitate removing  what  was  left  of  me 
from  the  stage  in  such  a vessel.  It  was 
the  rescue  of  the  silver  I had  in  view. 
The  lunch  had  dissolved  and  floated 
off  in  fragments.  The  only  articles 
saved  from  the  wreck  were  the  silver, 
and  the  sardines — of  course,  they  could 
swim. 

After  dinner  I sat  for  a long  time  by 
the  fire  getting  warm  and  dry,  and 
weighing  the  question  whether  I would 
better  stay  at  the  hotel  until  the  rain 
ceased  and  then  return  to  Portland  with- 
out having  seen  the  timber,  or  brave 
the  weather  the  next  morning.  I ex- 
pected to  be  too  stiff  to  get  out  of  bed 
on  the  morrow ; but,  when  I found  that 
I was  not  so  afflicted,  I decided  to  make 
the  trip  to  the  woods,  even  though  it  was 
still  raining. 

• As  my  oilskin  coat  was  not  yet  dry, 
the  proprietor’s  wife  kindly  offered  me 


my  choice  of  a varied  assortment  of  rain- 
coats. I put  on  a long,  heavy  one  of 
canvas  and  over  that  a mackintosh. 

It  was  the  same  road  I had  been  over 
the  night  before,  but  it  seemed  miles 
shorter  and  less  rough.  I made  the  trip 
with  ease,  for  one  reason  because  I was 
on  the  front  seat,  where  I found  I did 
not  get  shaken  up,  for  there  was  not 
much  space  to  roll  around  in,  and  I 
could  brace  myself  against  the  dash- 
board. I had  not  supposed  there  could 
be  so  much  difference. 

I had  to  wait  at  the  camp  until  nearly 
noon  for  Mr.  Allen  to  come  after  me. 
After  we  had  finished  our  lunch,  we 
started  off  to  see  the  timber.  Fortun- 
ately there  was  very  little  underbrush, 
and  a trail,  though  not  clearly  marked. 

Never  had  I seen  woods  so  beau- 
tiful. All  others  sank  into  insig- 
nificance in  comparison.  Here,  too,  the 
trees  towered  into  the  clouds  and  were 
from  3 to  8 feet  thick,  and,  like  those 
I had  seen  the  day  before,  were  yellow 
fir,  with  some  hemlock,  a few  larches 
and  red  cedar.  For  a time  the  rain 
almost  stopped  and  instead  there  was  a 
fine  mist.  Now  and  then  we  came  to 
open  grey-green  spaces  where  a better 
view  could  be  obtained.  The  tall  tree 
trunks  were  wood-grey,  or  light  greyish- 
green  if  covered  with  moss;  far  over- 
head were  tufts  of  foliage;  underneath 
was  a carpet  of  soft  green  velvet;  and 
between  the  trunks  and  around  the 
branches  floated  a soft,  caressing,  warm 
mist.  It  softened  the  dark-green  of  the 
tree  tops  and  made  their  foliage  as  del- 
icate as  gossamer  against  the  pale, 
cloudy  sky. 

On  the  way  back  the  weight  of  my 
clothing  dragged  me  down,  and  I was 
obliged  to  sit  down  on  a log  every  few 
rods  to  rest.  I expected  to  get  to  the 
camp  in  time  to  dry  my  wraps  and  have 
supper  before  the  stage  came  along,  but 
just  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the  road,  to 
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our  amazement  the  stage  drove  up  two 
hours  earlier  than  we  had  expected  it. 

After  dinner  the  stage  drivers  sat  by 
the  hotel  fire  and  read  the  sporting  page. 

“They're  gettin’  this  racin’  business 
down  pretty  fine  now/’  remarked  one. 
“Here’s  a horse  that  went  a mile  in  one 
minute  fifty-eight  and  a quarter 
seconds.” 

“I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  he  could 
beat  me  with  the  stage  coach,”  drawled 
the  other  driver. 

Most  of  the  drivers  were  cheery, 
hearty,  good-natured  country  boys  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  who  was  grumpy.  He  was 
the  sort  of  a person  that  bawls  “wha-at” 
when  addressed  by  his  parents  and  finds 
it  too  much  trouble  to  sav  yes  and  no 
pleasantly. 

It  was  moonlight  the  next  morning 
when  the  stage  left  the  hotel  and  began 
the  ascent  of  the  mountains.  Here  and 
there  through  the  trees  I looked  down 


on  a sea  of  mist,  out  of  which  rose 
wooded  islands;  a sea  that  in  its  wide 
expanse  reminded  me  of  the  Columbia 
River  Bay.  So  close  was  the  resem- 
blance that  I could  not  have  guessed 
whether  I was  looking  at  mist  or  water. 

To  equalize  the  load,  I had  to  sit  on 
the  back  seat  with  a big  trunk  beside  me. 
Whenever  the  stage  lurched  I expected 
it  would  upset  and  the  ropes  would 
break  and  let  the  trunk  come  down  on 
top  of  me. 

“How  much  does  this  trunk  weigh?” 
I asked  the  driver. 

“About  200  pounds,”  was  the  reassur- 
ing answer. 

Seven  or  eight  times  Mr.  Allen  had 
to  get  out  to  hold  the  stage  in  place,  for 
the  wagon-box  was  much  higher  than 
the  others  we  had  ridden  in,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  tipping  over  was  for  that  reason 
much  greater.  When  the  deep  cuts 
were  on  the  side  of  the  road  next  a 
steep  declivity,  I begged  to  be  allowed 
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to  get  out;  but  the  driver,  thinking  he 
would  be  able  to  get  past  without  upset- 
ting, would  not  give  me  a change. 

To  add  to  our  tranquillity  of  mind  the 
driver  told  of  some  of  the  worst  acci- 
dents that  had  occurred.  He  pointed 
out  the  ashes  of  the  stage  that  had 
burned  up  a few  weeks  before  as  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  drive  over  a 
fallen  tree.  The  coal  oil  lamps  set  fire 
to  the  box,  and  the  stage  was  all  aflame 
before  anything  could  be  done  to  save 
it.  A wind  is  always  dreaded  by  the 
driver,  for  that  usually  means  a fallen 
tree  across  the  road.  If  the  tree  is  too 
large  to  be  moved  or  chopped  through 
or  driven  over,  and  there  is  not  room  to 
ilrive  around  it,  the  four  horses  are  un- 
harnessed and  the  mail  and  passengers 
make  the  rest  of  the  trip  on  horseback. 
In  winter  the  snow  is  so  deep  on  the 
mountains  that  the  stage  has  to  be  aban- 
doned and  the  mail  is  taken  by  pack 
train,  if  taken  at  all. 


Going  over  the  divide  we  had  samples 
of  all  kinds  of  weather — rain,  hail,  snow, 
cold,  wind,  mist  and  sunlight.  It  was 
trying  to  clear  off,  the  sun’s  fitful  at- 
tempts to  shine  reminded  me  of  a child's 
repeated  efforts  to  dry  his  tears. 

I was  glad  it  was  dark  when  the  train 
got  into  Portland.  At  dinner  when  the 
waiter  asked : “Will  you  have  a glass  of 
water?”  the  woman  who  sat  next  me 
remonstrated:  “Don’t  give  her  more 
moisture.” 

Occasionally  she  would  make  shy  ref- 
erence to  my  personal  appearance  and 
trip  by  saying  that  she  would  like  to 
engage  a few  cords  of  wood. 

A few  days  after  my  return  I read 
that  a wind  storm,  the  most  severe  ever 
known  in  the  county,  had  blown  150 
trees  across  the  Lillamook  stage  road. 
Then  I realized  that  my  trip  had  been 
really  quite  tame  and  uneventful,  ex- 
cept the  extraordinary  fall  of  rain.  Even 
that  was  not  dangerous.  I noticed  that 
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at  the  hotel  the  proprietor’s  children  come  reconciled  to  the  weather.  In  tact, 

went  out  of  doors  barefoot;  and  my  the  climate  is  the  best  thing  we  have, 

cruiser  told  me  that,  after  walking  in  the  The  rain  is  seldom  severe  and  driving, 

woods  all  day  in  the  rain,  cruisers  sleep  It  is  usually  warm  and  gentle  and  often 

in  their  wet  clothes,  if  they  do  not  get  hardly  distinguishable  from  mist.  Rain 

them  dry  by  the  camp  fire  before  bed  in  the  morning  does  not  inevitably  mean 

time,  that  the  danger  lies  in  taking  them  rain  all  day.  The  sky  is  cloudy  mpst  of 

off,  and  that  he  had  slept  in  wet  clothes  the  time  in  winter,  and  it  is  seldom  safe 

hundreds  of  times  and  had  never  been  to  start  out  anywhere  without  an  urn- 

sick  a day  m his  life.  brella.  I no  longer  wonder  why  resi- 

Although  the  moisture  I absorbed  on  dents  are  so  satisfied  with  the  climate, 

my  stage  ride  over  the  mountains  is  not  I have  found  the  reason.  It's  the  inter- 

out  of  my  constitution  yet,  after  a stay  missions  and  the  mist  and  the  absence 

of  several  months  in  Oregon  I have  be-  of  cold  and  wind ! 


BIG  FIR — TWELVE  FOOT  ST  I’M  P. 
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By  P.  0.  SMYTH 


a TRUMPET  sounded  at  the 
gateway  of  the  mansion  seat  of 
Aedh  Guaire.  A body  of  one 
hundred  cavalry  drew  rein,  well 
mounted  men  of  the  Fenians,  or  national 
militia  of  Ireland,  and  in  front  of  them 
rode  the  royal  herald  Bacclomm,  repre- 
sentative of  King  Dermod  of  Tara,  the 
overking  of  Ireland.  The  herald,  who 
carried  in  his  hand  the  emblem  of  his 
office,  the  Spear  of  State,  was  on  his 
periodical  round  of  visitations  to  see 
whether  sundry  laws  of  the  land  were 
enforced  and  obeyed,  and  this  was  the 
mission  that  had  brought  him,  that  fine 
summer  evening,  to  the  residence  of 
Aedh  Guaire,  lord  of  the  territory  of 
Hy-Many,  in  the  western  province. 

At  sound  of  the  trumpet  forth  came 
the  steward  of  the  mansion,  with  words 
of  courteous  greeting. 

“A  thousand  welcomes  to  the  high 
king  s men.” 

“Where  is  your  chieftain  ?”  inquired 
the  herald. 

“Our  chieftain  is  from  home,  but  in 
his  name  I cordially  invite  you  to  enjoy 
our  hospitality.  Pray  dismount,  good 
friends*  and  enter.” 

But  Bacclomm  glanced  uneasily  at  the 
spear  in  his  hand  and  then  at  the  door- 
way before  him. 

“Unwelcome  must  be  he,  sir  stew- 
ard/’ he  said,  “who  has  an  unpleasant 
duty  to  perform.  Why  is  not  thy  door- 
way wide  enough  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  thy  lord  ? 
Why  is  it  not  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
Spear  of  State?” 

Very  particular  were  the  Brehon  Laws 
of  ancient  Erin,  and  dangerous  it  was 


to  violate  them.  They  regulated  wages, 
dress,  customs,  buildings,  almost  every- 
thing. One  of  their  provisions  was  that 
the  entrances  to  high  chieftains’  houses 
should  not  be  less  than  a specified 
width,  to-wit,  the  length  of  the  Spear  of 
State. 

Carrying  this  token  of  authority  hor- 
izontally in  his  hands  the  herald  ap- 
proached the  doorway,  which  proved 
entirely  too  narrow  to  allow  the  royal 
measure,  held  crosswise,  to  pass.  Evi- 
dently the  law  had  been  ignored;  the 
spear  could  not  enter,  neither  therefore 
could  the  representative  of  royalty 
without  infraction  of  his  official  dignity. 

“Merely  an  oversight,  noble  herald, 
and  no  contempt  intended  for  the  sov- 
ereign law.  Lo,  we  will  break  the  wall 
on  either  side,  so  that  the  Spear  of  State 
may  pass.” 

Which  was  promptly  done.  Picks 
and  crowbars  were  brought  and  the 
doorway  was  widened  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  after  which  the  overking’s 
spear  was  borne  legitimately  in,  and  the 
herald,  commander  and  Fenians  were 
entertained  with  true  Connacht  hospital- 
ity, after  which,  it  being  too  late  for  any 
further  inspection  that  day,  the  visitors 
rambled  about  the  neighborhood,  seeing 
what  there  was  to  see  and  enjoying  what 
recreation  they  might. 

In  the  great  hall  of  the  mansion  there 
were  only  two  persons,  namely  Bac- 
clomm, the  herald,  and  the  chief  steward 
of  the  house,  when  the  chieftain  Aedh 
Guaire  returned.  The  latter  was  aston- 
ished and  indignant  at  sight  of  the 
broken  doorway.  Striding  into  the  hall 
he  wrathfully  demanded  who  was  re- 
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sponsible  for  what  he  considered  ail  in- 
sult and  an  outrage. 

“The  doorway  was  widened,  noble 
Aedh,  by  command  of  the  royal  herald 
and  agents,  who  are  now  on  their  visita- 
tion,“ explained  the  steward ; “it  was 
found  too  narrow  for  the  Spear  of  State 
to  pass.” 

“Coward  and  loon  to  permit  it ! Is  it 
thus  you  defend  your  charge  ? Why  not 
have  summoned  the  clansmen  and  driven 
hence  those  insolent  knaves  ?” 

“Good  chieftain,  we  but  discharged 
our  duty  and  carried  out  the  law,”  said 
the  herald  Bacclomm,  stepping  forward. 
“Thy  doorway,  made  at  statutory  width, 
may  be  easily  repaired  and  the  law  and 
everybody  satisfied.  The  commands  of 
our  dread  sovereign  were  very  strict, 
and  as  strictly  must  they  be  obeyed.” 
“Then  it  was  you  who  broke  my  door- 
way?'! furiously  demanded  Aedh. 

“I  am  the  herald,  obedient  unto  death, 
of  the  illustrious  King  Dermod.” 

“Then  to  death  be  it!” 

In  a moment  Aedh  Guaire’s  sword 
flashed  out,  in  another  it  was  plunged 
into  the  heart  of  the  herald,  who  fell 
lifeless  into  the  steward’s  arms. 

With  the  dripping  blade  in  his  hand 
the  slayer  stalked  from  the  hall  and 
in  another  apartment  sought  miserable 
seclusion  with  his  bitter  and  stormy 
thoughts.  Bitter  indeed  they  were,  for, 
hasty  as  had  been  Aedh’s  act,  as  swift 
came  the  feeling  of  remorse  and  alarm, 
and  he  cursed  the  fiery  temper  that  had 
been  bequeathed  to  him  bv  a line  of 
bellicose  ancestors. 

On  his  own  hearthstone,  scorning  the 
voice  of  kindly  conciliation,  he  had 
ruthlessly  slain  an  innocent  man,  an 
official  faithful  to  his  trust,  which  was 
the  enforcement  of  laws  wisely  designed 
for  the  regulation  of  rank  and  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  community.  And  the 
man  he  had  murdered  and  whose  blood 


still  smoked  on  his  red  sword  was  the 
chief  herald  of  Dermod  the  overking, 
than  whom  a more  zealous  monarch  in 
enforcing  the  law  of  the  land  never  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Tara. 

King  Dermod — he  who  when  Curnan, 
grandson  of  the  King  of  Connacht,  slew 
a man  in  a quarrel  during  the  session  of 
parliament*  had  the  highly  connected 
lawbreaker  arrested  then  and  there,  torn 
even  from  the  protecting  arms  of  the 
great  Abbot  Columbkille,  and  his  head 
severed  from  his  body  on  the  lawn  of 
Tara. 


King  Dermod — he  who  because  his 
own  son  Breasal  seized  for  a banquet  for 
his  friends  a cow  belonging  to  a religious 
female  recluse,  had  the  unfortunate 
youth  arrested  and  drowned  with  a stone 
around  his  neck  in  Loch  Ree. 

What  mercy  could  he,  Aedh  Guaire, 
a red-handed  homicide,  expect  from 
such  a ruler?  None.  Fear  and  grief  op- 
pressed him  by  turns,  and  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  arose  strongly  in  him 
as  he  heard  the  Fenians  reassembling  in 
the  great  hall  and  their  exclamations  of 
horror  and  indignation  at  sight  of  the 
slaughtered  herald.  Silently  he  stole 
forth,  took  his  horse  and  rode  away  from 
his  home.  He  made  for  a ferry  on  the 
Shannon,  and  soon  he  and  his  steed  were 
conveyed  to  the  eastern  or  Leinster  side 
of  the  river.  Then  he  rode  southwards, 
a blood  mist  in  his  brain  and  the  trees 
by  the  wayside  whispering  “Murderer!” 

What  to  do  next?  Whither  to  fly  in 
this  desperate  hour?  What  power  would 
protect  him  now?  Soon  the  thought 
came  to  him — the  right  of  sanctuary! 
Yes,  the  Church  might  protect  him,  as 
it  had  protected  others,  from  hasty  judg- 
ment and  sudden  doom.  Not  far  had 
Aedh  Guaire  to  go  until  he  reached  the 
abode  of  an  ecclesiastical  relative. 
Bishop  Senacli,  of  Muskry,  to  whom  he 
related  his  unfortunate  deed  and  con- 
dition. 
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But  the  bishop  after  hearing  the  story, 
shook  his  head.  “My  unhappy  cousin,” 
he  said,  “the  Church’s  right  of  sanctuary 
has  done  much  good  in  saving  innocent 
people  from  persecution  and  death.  But 
of  late  it  has  been  greatly  abused,  and 
too  frequent  on  that  account  in  Ireland 
have  been  the  clashes  between  Church 
and  State.  With  your  serious  crime — 
the  slaying  of  the  overking’s  herald  in 
your  own  house — you  will  need  more 
powerful  sanctuary  than  I can  give  you. 
Let  us  try  Abbot  Ruadhan  of  Lorha,  our 
uncle.  The  brother  of  our  two  mothers 
may  be  able  to  harbor  and  protect  you.” 

By  and  by  Bishop  Senach  and  his 
relative  set  out  for  the  monastery  of 
Lorha,  which  lay  three  miles  west  of  the 
Shannon,  in  the  north  of  the  present 
county  of  Tipperary.  They  reached  it 
in  safety  and  were  cordially  received  by 
their  uncle,  the  abbot,  whom  they  found 
in  company  with  Abbot  Brendan,  of  the 
neighboring  monastery  of  Birr.  After 
a time  the  bishop  hesitatingly  announced 
the  cause  of  their  coming — the  slaying 
of  the  overking’s  herald,  the  flight  of  the 
remorseful  slayer  from  the  sword  of 
justice. 

Grave  was  the  council  that  ensued 
within  the  walls  of  Lorha  between  the 
three  ecclesiastics  and  the  fugitive  chief- 
tain of  Hy-Many.  Finally  it  was 
agreed  on  the  proposition  of  Abbot 
Ruadhan  that  Aedh  Guaire  should  cross 
the  Irish  Sea  and  seek  the  protection  of 
the  King  of  Britain,  who  was  a close 
friend  of  the  abbot. 

This  plan  was  subsequently  carried 
out.  Abbot  Ruadhan  in  person  took 
his  fugitive  nephew  across  land  and 
water  and  placed  him  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  King  of  Britain.  But  the  lat- 
ter, intimidated  by  a threat  from  King 
Dermod,  soon  sent  back  his  embarras- 
sing protege  to  Lorha,  delivering  him 
safe  to  him  from  whom  he  had  been 
received. 


With  cavalry  and  chariots  the  over- 
king Dermod  traveled  from  Tara  to 
Lorha  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the 
slayer  of  the  royal  herald.  Arrived 
within  a certain  distance  of  the  monas- 
tery the  helmeted  warriors  and  champ- 
ing steeds  were  halted,  and  Dermod 
sent  forward  his  charioteer,  as  one  least 
likely  to  attract  attention,  to  reconnoitre 
and  report.  The  charioteer  returned 
with  the  information  that  he  could  see 
no  person  but  the  abbot  himself,  who 
sat  in  his  accustomed  chair,  reading. 
Then  Dermod  walked  in  alone  to  the 
monastery,  which  as  usual  consisted  of 
a number  of  beehive  cells,  a wooden 
church  and  some  other  buildings.  Der- 
mod and  Ruadhan  had  been  fellow  stu- 
dents and  rivals  at  the  famous  university 
of  Clonard,  and  their  mutual  aversion  in 
many  ways  had  lingered  through  their 
lives.  Coolly  they  saluted,  and  then 
Dermod  inquired  the  whereabouts  of 
Aedh  Guaire. 

“I  know  not,”  replied  the  abbot,  “un- 
less he  be  where  thou  standest.” 

Thinking  himself  baffled  in  his  quest, 
the  overking  withdrew  and  was  about  to 
give  the  order  to  return  to  Tara,  when 
he  recalled  the  reply  of  Ruadhan  as  of 
one  who  would  never  tell  an  untruth. 
A search  was  made  and  Aedh  was  found 
in  a cave  or  crypt  under  the  spot  where 
Dermod  had  been  standing.  He  was 
secured  and  taken  to  Tara,  where  he  was 
thrown,  a fettered  prisoner,  into  a cell 
in  the  great  career,  or  prison,  to  await 
the  hour  of  his  trial. 

Memorable  was  that  arrest  destined  to 
be  in  the  checkered  history  of  the 
green  isle. 

At  that  period,  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  Irish  society  of  every 
kind  was  still  in  a state  of  transition  or 
reconstruction,  following  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.  St.  Patrick  had 
passed  away  only  about  a transient  cen- 
tury before,  and  the  little  wooden 
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churches  he  had  sprinkled  over  most  of 
the  country  had  already  called  for  re- 
pair or  replacement.  Most  of  the  great 
monastic  schools  had  sprung  up  that 
evoked  the  title  of  Island  of  Saints  and 
Scholars,  and  to  their  educational  facil- 
ities, although  combined  with  strict  and 
severe  discipline,  flocked  armies  of  stu- 
dents from  the  continent  and  from  Brit- 
ain. Bands  of  these  traveled  from 
school  to  school,  receiving  hospitality  as 
they  went,  and  more  numerous  on  the 
roads  grew  monks  of  Irish  tonsure  and 
garb,  the  front  half  of  their  heads 
shaven  bare,  with  long  hair  falling  down 
their  backs,  their  woolen  habits  of  the 
natural  color  of  the  fleece,  staves  in  their 
hands  and  Scriptural  or  other  books  in 
manuscript  slung  in  satchels  over  their 
shoulders.  In  all  directions  the  round 
towers  were  being  built,  and  on  the  air 
came  the  tinkling  of  the  bronze  Celtic 
church  bells. 

But  the  Druids,  although  undermined 
in  influence  and  diminished  in  numbers, 
were  still  in  the  land,  and  of  the  strolling 
harp-bearing  bards  that  were  to  be  met 
in  hall  and  mansion  lawn,  village  and 
highway,  in  preposterously  large  num- 
bers, a burthen  to  the  nation,  there  were 
probably  as  many  pagans  as  there  were 
Christians. 

Many  people  high  and  low  still  enter- 
tained an  inherent  measure  of  regard 
for  the  ancient  mystic  cult  that  wor- 
shipped the  sun,  moon  and  elements. 
A king  or  chieftain  going  forth  to  battle 
might  have  a friendly  or  relative  abbot 
and  all  his  monks  praying  for  his  suc- 
cess, and  at  the  same  time  furtively  en- 
gage a white-robed  professor  of  the 
olden  craft  to  weave  some  supposed 
victory-producing  charm  around  his 
army.  When  King  Dermod  of  Tara 
went,  with  disastrous  results  to  himself, 
to  attempt  to  suppress  the  revolt  that 
had  been  raised  against  him  by  the 


said  to  have  brought  with  him  some 
Druids  who  devised  and  placed  a charm 
that  proved  abortive.  And  yet  Dermod, 
one  of  the  most  justice-loving  overkings 
that  ever  sat  in  royal  Tara,  had  been 
educated  with  Columbkiile,  Ruadhan  of 
Lorha,  Brendan  of  Birr,  and  many 
others  who  were  now  leading  Irish 
churchmen,  in  the  great  university  of 
Clonard,  where,  under  the  rule  of  the 
celebrated  St.  Finnian,  three  thousand 
students  drank  of  the  fountain  of  knowl- 
edge, and  he  was  besides  a generous 
patron  and  benefactor  of  religion,  hav- 
ing aided  Kieran  MacIntyre  (the  car- 
penter’s son),  to  found  what  was  for 
ages  the  center  and  sun  of  Irish  wisdom 
and  sanctity,  the  famed  monastery  and 
school  of  Clonmacnoise. 

Such  was  partly  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  when  King  Dermod 
violated  sanctuary,  and  the  slayer  of 
Herald  Bacclomm  was  brought  in  chains 
to  Tara. 

“No  hope  of  escape  for  him/’  was  the 
popular  opinion. 

Many  were  the  foreign  slaves  then 
in  Ireland,  stalwart  Britons  and  Gauls, 
with  heads  cropped  as  mark  of  servitude, 
and  hardy  servant  maids  each  well 
worth  the  regulation  three  cows  which 
made  the  price  of  a “cumal”  or  slave 
girl.  Yet  no  slave  of  them  all  would 
envy  the  lot  of  fettered  Aedh  Guaire,  as 
he  lay  awaiting  his  doom. 

But  his  powerful  friends  were  already 
busy  in  his  behalf.  The  very  day  of 
Aedh’s  arrest  there  set  out  from  Lorha 
monastery  and  traveled  with  all  speed  to 
Tara  the  Abbots  Ruadhan  and  Brendan 
and  a number  of  their  monks.  Hearing 
of  their  arrival  the  overking  sent  for 
them,  and  they  dined  with  him  that 
evening  in  the  banqueting  hall  of  the 
great  central  building  known  as  the 
Miodhcuarta.  After  dinner  they  ap- 
pealed to  him  for  the  release  of  Aedh 


saintly  but  warlike  Columbkiile,  he  was 


Guaire,  but  he  was  inexorable;  he  re- 
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proached  them  with  having  harbored 
and  shielded  a criminal,  with  seeking  to 
save  from  just  punishment  the  murderer 
of  the  royal  herald.  Almost  despairing 
of  saving  his  nephew,  Ruadhan  retired 
with  his  monks  to  the  quarters  assigned 
them,  and  during  the  night  their  chant- 
ing sounded  so  loudly  that  it  awakened 
the  monarch  from  his  slumbers.  Next 
morning  the  two  abbots  repeated  their 
petition,  but  the  king  was  firm  and  .even 
contemptuous  in  refusing  it. 

“It  was  not  bad  enough  for  you  to  dis- 
honor your  sacred  cloth  by  shielding  a 
red-handed  murderer,”  he  said,  “but  you 
must  come  here  to  keep  the  whole  court 
awake  most  of  the  night  with  your  loud 
praying  and  singing/’ 

“Did  our  chanting  disturb  thee,  O 
Dermod  ?”  asked  Ruadhan  in  surprise. 

“Yes,  your  noise  awoke  me,  but  I can- 
not say  I was  sorry,  O Ruadhan,  for  it 
was  from  a strange  and  ugly  dream.” 
“Strange  and  ugly,  O king?  Pray 
what  was  its  nature  ?” 

“I  dreamt  that  I saw  a great  tree  so 
tall  that  it  reached  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
and  I saw  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
each  with  a broad-mouthed  sharp  ax, 
cutting  it  down.  By  and  by  it  was  cut, 
and  it  fell  as  with  a great  noise  that 
awoke  me;  but  it  was  the  singing  of 
your  psalms  I heard.” 

“Wouldst  thou  know  the  meaning  of 
that  dream?” 

“Why,  O Ruadhan,  canst  thou,  then, 
interpret  it?” 

“The  great  tree  thou  didst  see  is  thy- 
self, O Dermod,  whose  power  is  over  all 
Erin,  and  the  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
with  sharp  axes,  cutting  it,  represent 
ourselves,  chanting  the  hundred  and 
fifty  psalms  of  David,  that  will  cut  thee 
from  thy  very  roots  to  thy  destruction 
unless  you  grant  our  petition  and  release 
unto  us  Aedh  Guaire.” 

“An  interpretation  to  suit  thy  cause! 
Not  unto  you,  O abbot  of  Lorha  will  I 
release  thy  murderous  nephew,  but 
rather  unto  the  gad  of  the  hangman  or 


the  ax  of  the  headsman.  My  herald’s 
blood  cries  for  vengeance  even  from  the 
hearthstone  of  Aedh  Guaire.” 

“Then  both  thou  and  Tara  shall  re- 
ceive the  curse  of  the  Church.” 

“By  which  I suppose  you  mean  the 
curses  of  yourself  and  your  companions,” 
nonchalantly  remarked  Dermod. 
“Neither  one  nor  both  you  make  the 
Church.” 

The  abbots  withdrew,  and  soon  after- 
wards a strange  spectacle  was  presented 
in  royal  Tara.  ; 

For  over  two  thousand  years  the 
place,  amid  the  green  fields  of  Meath, 
had  been  the  great  citadel  and  residence 
of  Irish  royalty  and  the  central  seat  of 
government.  There  lay  the  vast  circu- 
lar earthen  forts,  each  filled  with  houses 
of  wood  or  wickerwork.  There  arose 
the  great  rectangular  building  wherein, 
every  three,  years,  v as  held  the  national 
parliament  of  Ireland.  There  were  the 
palaces  occupied  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Feis  by  the  kings  of  the  four  prov- 
inces. Through  the  historic  fort  had 
passed  a long  succession  of  overkings, 
many  of  them  distinguished  as  scholars, 
legislators  or  warriors,  men  such  as  the 
learned  Oilioll  and  Cormac,  and  the 
conquering  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
and  the  warlike  Dathi,  who  carried  the 
valor  of  Irish  arms  ever!  to  the  passes 
of  the  Alps.  Here  Moran  the  Just  had 
adjudicated,  and  Fithil  the  Wise  had 
lectured,  and  Patrick  had  preached  and 
baptised. 

And  now  royal  and  historic  Tara  was 
to  be  cursed  out  of  existence ! 

Awed  spectators  gathered  in  crowds 
and  watched  the  passage  of  the  proces- 
sion of  monks  with  staves  and  girdles, 
young  and  old  men,  obedient, disciplined, 
grave,  determined,  repeating  not  pray- 
ers but  the  awful  maledictions  pro- 
nounced by  their  superiors.  The  Abbots 
Ruadhan  and  Brendan  walked  at  the 
head  of  the  procession,  and  as  they  went 
they  rang  their  bells  and  invoked  an- 
athemas. C^r\r\n\f> 
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At  sight  of  this  dismal  and  appalling 
parade  King  Dermod  interestedly  ap- 
proached, whereupon  the  abbots 
“cursed  himself  and  his  posterity,  his 
city  and  hill  of  Tara,  and  prayed  God 
that  no  king  or  queen  ever  again  would 
or  could  dwell  there,  and  that  it  should 
be  waste  forever,  without  court  or 
palace.” 

The  king  prayed  God  to  forgive  them 
for  their  act,  and  words  of  mutual  angry 
retort  and  recrimination  followed.  At 
length  said  Dermod : 

“Ye  defend  iniquity,  and  I virtue,  ye 
disturb  my  kingdom ; however,  God 
favors  ye  more  than  He  does  me.  Go, 
therefore,  take  away  your  man  and  pay 
a ransom  for  him.” 

And  he  released  unto  them  Aedh 
Guaire,  for  whom  Abbot  Ruadhan  paid 
a ransom  of  thirty  horses. 

The  people  implored  the  abbots  to  re- 
voke the  malediction,  pleading  that 
ancient  Tara,  the  grand  old  heritage  of 
the  nation,  the  common  property  of  the 
people  at  large  and  the  chief  seat  and 
citadel  of  national  power  and  govern- 
ment, should  not  be  made  responsible 
for  any  offences  on  the  part  of  one  who 
was  but  a transient  occupant.  But  the 
appalled  and  indignant  people  pleaded  in 
vain ; the  two  abbots  entered  their  .'har- 
iot,  which  was  in  waiting,  and  drove 
away,  leaving  Tara  and  Ireland  under  a 
cloud  which  never  afterwards  cleared 
away. 

Soon,  under  the  menacing  terrors  of 
the  anathema,  the  more  timid  began  to 
gather  up  their  belongings  and  depart ; 
by  and  by  others  followed  them  ; day  by 
day  saw  the  mournful  process  of  evacu- 
ation, as  forth  in  various  directions 
trickled  the  despondent  groups — high 
lords  and  ladies  in  rattling  chariots,  sur- 
rounded by  their  escort  glittering  in 
mail;  white-coiffed  matrons  of  the 
court  and  snooded  maidens  of  gentle 
blood ; chieftains  with  torques  or  twisted 
circlets  of  gold  round  their  necks  and 
bards  in  their  many  hued  garments ; 


artisans,  soldiers,  slaves — by  degrees  all 
moved  away  into  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, leaving  the  great  round  raths,  with 
their  many  habitations,  deserted  and 
lonely  under  the  sky,  leaving  the  wolf 
and  fox  full  liberty  to  prowl  the  for- 
saken streets,  and  the  wild  birds  to  fly 
free  through  the  great  hall  of  the 
Miodhcuarta. 

Gone  was  the  glory  of  Tara.  Never 
more  would  the  harp  and  song  of  min- 
strel be  heard  within  its  halls.  Never 
more  would  the  estates  of  the  kingdom 
come  from  the  four  quarters  to  there 
knit  and  cement  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion by  the  holding  of  solemn  national 
council.  In  future  each  overking  of  Ire- 
land would  convene  parliament  in  the 
chief  mansion  seat  of  his  own  province, 
but  the  assembly  would  be  but  as  a. 
shadow  of  what  was  wont  to  be  when 
arrayed  beneath  its  shields,  at  sound  of 
the  herald’s  trumpet,  around  the  great 
hall  of  Tara. 

The  actors  in  the  peculiar  drama  that 
led  to  the  fall,  after  twenty  centuries,  of 
the  celebrated  citadel  of  government  in 
ancient  Erin,  passed  in  various  ways  off 
the  stage. 

The  overking  Dermod  was  assassin- 
ated in  Ulster  by  a turbulent  chieftain 
in  A,  D.  565.  His  body  was  laid  in  the 
churchyard  of  Connor;  his  head  was 
carried  for  interment  in  the  church  he 
had  helped  his  friend  St.  Kieran  to 
found  at  Clonmacnoise. 

The  Abbot  Ruadhan  of  Lorha  passed 
away  in  the  midst  of  his  brotherhood  in 
.584.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  noble 
extraction,  and  he  was  revered  as  a saint, 
his  festival  being  the  fifteenth  of  April. 
A leading  Munster  chieftain  named  his 
son  in  St.  Ruadhan’s  honor  Maol- 
Ruadhain,  or  Mulryan,  meaning  ton- 
sured or  dedicated  to  St.  Ruadhan,  from 
which  son  is  descended  the  clan  of 
O'Mulryan,  now  generally  shortened  to 
Ryan.  So  the  name  of  the  stern  abbot 
of  Lorha  is  now  commemorated  in  one 
of  the  most  numerous  of  Irish  surnames. 
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Brendan  of  Birr,  also  revered  as  a saint, 
died  November  29,  571,  some  accounts 
say  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  nine 
score,  and  was  buried  in  the  “Teampuil 
na  Creathuir  Aluin,”  or  Church  of  the 
Four  Beautiful  Saints,  in  the  holy  isle 
of  Arran,  in  the  same  tomb,  says  tra- 
dition, with  Saints  Fursey,  Conall  and 
Berchan.  Either  after  him  or  his  neigh- 
bor and  namesake,  St.  Brendafi  of  Clon- 
fert,  the  Celtic  discoverer  of  America 
(probably  the  latter),  is  named  the 
numerous  and  ubiquitous  tribe  of 
O’Brennan  or  Brennan,  originally 
O’Maol-Brenainn,  meaning  dedicated 
to  St.  Brendan. 

Thus,  after  its  occupancy  for  about 
two  thousand  years  by  the  reigning 


monarchs  of  Ireland,  passed  away  the 
glory  of  Tara  as  the  result  of  a transient 
difference  between  leading  Irishmen, 
hasty  and  hot-blooded,  inconsiderate  on 
both  sides.  It  was  a heavy  blow  to  the 
national  interests ; from,  the  abandon- 
ment of  her  great  central  place  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  practical  discontinu- 
ance of  her  parliament  Ireland  became 
as  a nation  disintegrated  and  weak,  the 
prey,  in  later  years,  of  the  plundering 
Norsemen  and  after  them  of  the  rapa- 
cious Anglo-Normans. 

And  for  over  thirteen  centuries  the 
green  grass  has  been  growing  on  the 
lonely  mounds  that  mark  the  site  of  the 
parliament  hall,  the  royal  rath  and  the 
palaces  of  the  kings. 


My  idol 

By  Rev.  T.  L.  Crowley,  0.  P. 

Proud  Rome  bent  captive  to  the  chiseled  form 
Of  Venus.  Charming  in  her  symmetry, 

Her  cult  was  but  a shameless  revelry 
Man’s  latent,  seething  passions  to  transform. 

The  Greeks  round  Aphrodite  once  did  swarm, 

Both  cultured  chief  and  simple  laity, 

To  celebrate  her  grace  with  pageantry 
While  happy  soul  and  pulsing  heart  grew  warm. 

My  heart  and  mind  a nobler  idol  hold 

Than  goddess  from  the  Greek  or  Roman  shpre. 

On  sun-kissed  brows  bright  threads  of  silver  hover 
And  love-lit  eyes  a gleam  of  heaven  unfold. 

Her  mantling  cheek  and  features  I adoye, 

And  call  her  by  the  sweetest  name  of — Mother^ 
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By  0.  C. 


SN  effectual  test  of  the  progress 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  to 
know  the  number  and  the  pro- 
ficiency of  schools  and  colleges 
she  has  established  in  any  province, 
state  or  nation.  Twenty-six  years  ago 
the  zealous  sons  of  St.  Ignatius  founded 
in  the  city  of  Mangalore  (India)  the 
Catholic  College  of  St.  Aloysius. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  mission  was  en- 
trusted to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  One 
of  the  chief  arguments  urged  by  the 
faithful  of.  Mangalore,  when  petitioning 
the  Holy  See  to  transfer  the  mission  to 
the  Jesuit  Fathers,  was  the  need  of  a ’ 
Catholic  college  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  district.  Work  was  begun 
early  in  1882  on  the  foundations  of  a 
two-storied  building,  five  hundred  feet 
in  length,  designed  somewhat  after  the 
model  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  in 
Rome.  On  the  feast  of  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  June  29,  corner  stones 
of  the  chapel  and  the  college  were  sol- 
emnly laid  by  the  late  Mgr.  Pagani,  the 
then  Pro-Vicar  Apostolic.  The  success 
of  the  enterprise  was  due  to  the  way  in 
which  Father  Mutti,  S.  J.,  labored  for 
it  both  here  and  in  Europe.  Among 
the  European  founders  of  this  noble 


institution  may  be  mentioned  the  late 
Highness  Mary  Beatrice  of  Bourbon, 
Madame  Destibeaux,  the  Count  of 
Chambord,  Mary  Anne,  Empress  of 
Austria,  the  Marchioness  of  Cham- 
pagne, the  late  Count  de  Nedouchel,  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon, 
the  Abbe  Charmace. 

This  graceful  structure  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking Mangalore.  Upstairs  are  the 
rooms  of  the  Fathers  and  downstairs  the 
class  rooms,  the  offices,  reading  room, 
library,  parlor,  etc.  Passing  under 
within  the  handsome  portico  the  visitor 
finds  himself  in  a spacious  hall,  the  walls 
of  which  are  wrought  of  marble  slabs 
commemorative  of  the  founders  and 
benefactors  of  the  college. 

To  the  north  stands  a detached  new 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
F.  A.  and  B.  A.  classes.  A gymnasium 
has  been  erected  and  all  the  appurten- 
ances thereto  have  been  provided. 
Near-by  stands  the  college  Aula  Max- 
ima, a magnificent  apartment,  the  equal 
of  which  few  even  of  the  richest  colleges 
in  India  can  boast.  The  stage  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  The  hall  is  almost 
constantly  in  use  for  such  occasions  as 
the  annual  prize-day,  sodality  perform- 
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ances,  speeches  of  the  college  debating 
society,  etc.  Every  year  there  is  here 
•celebrated  what  is  called  Rector’s  Day, 
when  all  of  the  students,  with  their  pro- 
fessors, assemble  in  the  hall  to  offer 
their  loving  greetings  and  felicitations 
to  the  rector.  An  hour  afterward  the 
hall  becomes  the  scene  of  another  large 
gathering — ex-Aloysians  who  come  to 
offer  their  wishes  and  congratulations  to 
the  Fathers,  who,  seated  at  the  helm, 
steer  the  course  of  their  Alma  Mater. 
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“With  his  satchel 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping 
like  snail 

Unwillingly  to  school.” 

Were  the  poet  an  Indian  he  would 
have  sung  otherwise.  “Where  the  Eng- 
lish boy  has  to  be  taught  to  study,  the 
Indian  lad  has  to  be  taught  to  play.” 

So  said  a European  district  judge  in 
his  Prize  Day  address.  It  is  said  that  a 
British  boy’s  stomach  is  symbolical  of 


STUDENTS  OF  ST.  ALOYSIUS’  COLLEGE. 


In  1882  the  college  was  affiliated  to 
the  Madras  University  as  a second  grade 
•college.  In  1887  it  took  rank  as  the 
only  first  grade  college  in  the  district. 
Its  classes  are  open  to  all  castes  and 
•creeds,  and  comprise  college,  high 
school  and  lower  secondary  departments. 

What  sort  of  a school  boy  is  an  In- 
<lian  lad?  Shakespeare  thus  describes 
a school  boy  : 


phenomenal  capacity,  but  it  does  not 
stand  any  comparison  with  an  Indian 
boy’s  head;  the  nature  and  mass  of 
matter  stored  therein  being  such  as  to 
render  it  “as  dry  as  the  remainder  bis- 
cuit after  a voyage.” 

Physical  training  rightly  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege. Cricket  is  the  ideal  game  of  the 
boys.  The  college  cricket  team,  started 
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in  1882,  has  maintained  a good  reputa- 
tion, successfully  competing  with  the 
best  outside  cricket  teams,  and  winning 
the  highest  admiration  and  applause  of 
the  European  gentlemen  of  the  station. 

The  sons  of  St.  Aloysius  are  dispersed 
all  over  the  British  Empire.  Although 
their  first-rate  talents  and  attainments 
would  do  immense  credit  to  the  land 
of  their  birth,  yet,  as  they  found  here  no 
proper  field  for  adequate  employment, 
they  chose  to  migrate  rather  than  hide 
their  light  under  a bushel.  There  is 
hardly  a department  in  the  activities  of 
India,  whether  judicial,  legal,  medical, 
commercial  or  otherwise  in  which  our 
alumni  do  not  hold  positions,  and  some 
of  them  the  highest  posts  open  to  na- 
tives. Let  it  be  said,  moreover,  to  the 
glory  of  the  college  that  not  a few  of 
the  most  promising  Aloysians  have 
donned  the  ecclesiastical  habit. 

Among  the  very  many  devotions  of  a 
Mangalorean,  that  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
is  prominent.  This  is  especially  char- 
acteristic of  the  college  boys.  The  feast 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  heralded  by  a 
novena.  The  feast  itself  is  celebrated 
with  great  solemnity,  Exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  being  one  of  the  de- 
votions. First  Fridays  are  celebrated 
with  deep  and  ardent  devotion.  There  is 
singing  during  Mass  in  the  morning, 
followed  by  an  Act  of  Reparation  and 
solemn  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament. 

In  1881  the  Sodality  of  the  B.  V.  M. 
was  solemnly  inaugurated  in  the  college, 


when  on  June  21st  seventeen  youths, 
their  hearts  aglow  with  fervor,  knelt  at 
the  feet  of  Mary,  to  consecrate  them- 
selves to  her  as  their  Queen,  Patroness 
and  Advocate.  Meagre  as  was  the  num- 
ber of  these  pioneer  sodalists,  it  grad- 
ually grew  until  it  was  found  necessary 
to  form  into  two  sections,  one  for 
junior  and  the  other  for  senior  students. 
The  twenty-first  day  of  last  June  was 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  incep- 
tion. On  account  of  heavy  rains  it  was 
proposed  to  solemnize  this  glorious 
event  in  October.  All  members,  past 
and  present,  have  joined  together  to 
celebrate  with  due  solemnity  the  silver 
measure  of  the  existence  of  their  con- 
gregation. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  one's 
after  career  a child  of  Mary  will  gain 
consolation  and  courage,  amidst  trials 
and  sufferings,  from  the  thought  that  he 
is  a knight  of  the  Heavenly  Queen, 

“Our  tainted  nature’s  solitary  boast 
Whose  virgin-bosom  was  uncrossed 
With  the  least  shade  of  thought  to  sin 
allied.” 

The  chapel  of  St.  Aloysius  College 
has  been  made  the  centre  of  great  at- 
tractions. It  has  become  a shrine  of 
such  beauty  as  to  attract  the  whole  pub- 
lic, Catholic  and  otherwise.  The  ex- 
quisite frescoes  that  cover  the  walls 
were  the  work  of  the  late  Brother  Mos- 
cheni,  S.  J.,  who  came  out  from  Italy 
more  than  seven  years  ago,  and  was  for 
two  years  almost  exclusively  engaged 
on  this  work. 


Fame 

By  Robert  Cox  Stump 

Vainly  and  long  we  woo  her ! When 
The  proud  coquette  turns  kindest,  then 
Her  fa  /or  palls our  laurel-wreath 
Is  withered  by  white  locks  beneath  I 
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Care  of  the  Mentally  Afflicted  In  Old 
Catholic  Times 


By  JAMES  J.  WALSH,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 


IW|T  is  the  custom  of  the  present 
y self-complacent  generation  to 
^ consider  that  it  was  not  until 
our  own  time  that  rational 
measures  for  the  care  of  the  insane  were 
taken.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
evolution  of  methods  for  the  treatment 
and  cure  of  the  insane  might  be  divided 
into  four  historical  periods : 

First,  the  era  of  exorcism  on  the  the- 
ory that  insane  patients  were  possessed 
of  devils. 

Second,  the  chain  and  dungeon  era, 
during  which  persons  exhibiting  signs  of 
insanity  were  imprisoned  and  shackled 
in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  the  inflic- 
tion of  injury  upon  others. 

Third,  the  era  of  asylums  or  institu- 
tions for  the  insane. 

Fourth,  the  present  era  of  psycho- 
pathic hospitals,  or  at  least  psychopathic 
wards  in  general  hospitals  for  the 
acutely  insane  in  cities,  and  colonies  for 
the  chronic  insane  in  the  country. 

Like  all  broad  generalizations,  how- 
ever, to  ignore  the  work  of  caring  for 
the  insane,  and  the  methods  employed 
in  earlier  times  amounts  to  injustice  to 
generations  whose  provision  for  the  sick 
of  every  class  was  not  only  much  more 
abundant  but  more  rational  and  com- 
plete than  it  has  been  our  custom  to 
recognize  and  acknowledge.  The  earli- 
est city  hospitals  that  we  know  of  were 
due  to  the  fatherly  care  and  providence 
of  that  great  Pope,  Innocent  III,  whose 
pontificate  (1198-1216)  has  been  more 
misunderstood  than  perhaps  any  cor- 
responding period  of  time  in  history. 

It  was  Virchow,  the  great  German 
pathologist,  whose  sympathies  with  the 


Papacy  were  very  slight,  and  whose 
whole  attitude  in  the  Kulturkampf  in 
Germany  showed  him  to  be  a strenuous 
opponent  of  the  Papal  policy,  who  paid 
this  high  tribute  to  Pope  Innocent  III : 

“Was  it  not  calculated  to  create  the 
most  profound  impression  to  see  how 
the  mighty  Pope,  who  humbled  emper- 
ors and  deposed  kings,  who  was  the  un- 
relenting adversary  of  the  Albigenses, 
turned  his  eyes  sympathetically  upon  the 
poor  and  the  sick,  sought  the  helpless 
and  the  neglected  in  the  streets,  saved 
the  illegitimate  children  from  death  in 
the  waters  ? There  is  something  at  once 
conciliating  and  fascinating  in  the  fact 
that  at  the  very  time  when  the  fourth 
crusade  was  inaugurated  through  his  in- 
fluence, the  thought  of  founding  a great 
organization  of  an  essentially  humane 
character,  which  was  eventually  to  ex- 
tend throughout  all  Christendom,  was 
also  taking  form  in  his  soul;  and  that 
in  the  same  year  (1204),  in  which  the 
new  Latin  Empire  was  founded  in  Con- 
stantinople, the  newly  erected  hospital 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  old  bridge  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  was  blessed 
and  dedicated  as  the  future  centre  of 
this  organization/' 

It  was  in  connection  with  these  hos- 
pitals that  the  insane  were  cared  for  at 
first.  This  may  seem  to  have  been  an 
undesirable  method,  but  at  the  present 
time  there  is  an  almost  universal  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  experts  in  mental 
diseases  for  wards  for  the  mentally  dis- 
eased in  connection  with  city  hospitals, 
because  admission  is  thus  facilitated, 
treatment  is  begun  earlier,  the  patient  is 
not  left  in  unsuitable  conditions  so  long, 
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friends  are  readier  to  take  measures  to 
bring  the  patient  under  proper  treat- 
ment and  surveillance.  And,  as  a con- 
sequence, more  of  the  acutely  insane 
have  the  course  of  their  disease  modified 
at  once,  and  more  cures  take  place  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  Of  course, 
this  was  not  the  idea  of  the  original 
founder  of  the  medieval  hospitals,  or 
even  the  conscious  plan  of  those  who 
were  in  charge.  They  had  to  take  the 
mentally  infirm  because  there  was  no- 
where else  for  them  to  go  at  that  time. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  their  sim- 
ple method  of  procedure  was  better  in 
the  end  for  the  patient  than  is  our 
more  complex  method  of  admission  to 
insane  asylums,  with  its  disturbing 
necessity  for  formal  examination  of  the 
patient  under  circumstances  that  are 
likely  to  increase  any  excitement  that  he 
may  be  laboring  under.  And  the  trans- 
fer to  an  institution  bearing  the  dreaded 
name  of  asylum,  or  even  sanitarium  (for 
that  term  has  taken  quite  as  ominous  a 
meaning  in  recent  years)  is  sure  to  ag- 
gravate the  patient’s  irritated  state,  and 
to  exaggerate  symptoms  which  might 
otherwise  be  relieved  by  prompt,  sooth- 
ing care,  and  by  the  consciousness  that 
his  ailment  is  being  treated  rather  than 
that  he  himself  is  being  placed  in 
durance. 

An  examination  of  the  methods  for 
the  care  of  the  insane  in  the  Middle 
Ages  brings  out  clearly  the  fact  that  the 
modern  generation  may  learn  from  those 
old  Catholic  humanitarians  whose  hearts 
and  whose  charity  served  so  well  to 
make  up  for  any  deficiencies  of  intellect 
or  of  science  the  moderns  would  pre- 
sume them  to  have  labored  under. 
There  are  said  to  be  three  great  desid- 
erata for  the  intelligent  care  of  the 
insane : 

The  open  door  system,  permitting 
patients  who  are  not  violent,  and  who 
can  be  trusted  even  though  they  have 
many  queer  notions,  to  come  and  go 
at  will. 


The  after  care  treatment  of  those  who 
have  been  insane,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  not  be  compelled  to  go  back  to 
strenuous  lives  of  toil;  and  above  alb 
that  they  may  not  be  forced  into  the  too 
harrassing  conditions  of  which  their 
mental  breakdown  originally  was  bornl 

That  there  shall  be  a colony  system 
by  which  patients  of  lowered  intelligence 
may  be  cared  for  in  the  country,  far 
away  from  the  stress  of  city  life,  and 
where,  without  the  cares  of  existence 
pressing  upon  them,  they  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  gentle,  patient,  kindly 
friends  who  will  make  every  allowance 
for  their  peculiarities  and  strive  to  help 
them  in  their  up-hill  struggles.  These 
desiderata  are  so  absolutely  modem 
that  they  have  only  been  formulated 
definitely  with  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Notwithstanding 
this  apparent  newness  I think  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the 
old-time  methods  of  caring  for  the  in- 
sane partook,  to  a greater  degree  than 
would  be  suspected  at  the  present  time, 
of  these  desirable  qualities  that  modem 
science  has  come  to  recognize  as  so  in- 
dispensable for  the  rational  care  of  the 
mentally  unbalanced.  In  saying  this  I 
do  not  wish  to  claim  for  the  Middle  Ages 
accomplishments  beyond  their  deserts* 
My  idea  is  rather  to  write  an  interpreta- 
tion ; to  make  clear  from  what  we  know 
of  the  details  of  the  care  of  the  insane  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
that  unconsciously  those  generations,  in 
their  large-hearted  charity,  anticipated 
what  is  best  in  our  present  system. 

The  first  record  in  English  medical 
literature  of  a home  for  the  insane  is 
that  of  Bethlehem  Royal  Hospital,  Lon- 
don, which  has  become  famous  under 
the  familiar  shortened  name  of  Bedlam, 
meaning  a house  or  place  of  confusion. 
Bethlehem  was  a general  hospital  into 
which  during  the  fourteenth  century  in- 
sane patients  were  admitted.  There  is 
a historical  record  to  the  effect  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  a 
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royal  commission  investigated  the  meth- 
ods of  treating  the  insane,  in  vogue 
there,  because  there  had  been  complaint 
of  abuses  in  the  institution.  Practically 
every  century  since  there  have  been  writ- 
ten corresponding  records  of  similar  in- 
vestigations. The  trouble  seems  always 
to  have  been  that  there  were  too  few  at- 
tendants properly  to  take  care  of  insane 
patients,  and  thus  they  had  to  be  placed 
in  confinement  in  various  ways,  which 
inevitably  led  to  abuses. 

For  a generation  or  longer  after  each 
exposure  by  a committee  of  inspection, 
the  evils  of  this  system  would  be  more 
or  less  tolerable;  then  they  would  be- 
come unbearable  once  more  and  another 
investigation  would  be  demanded.  I 
would  like  to  feel  that  we  have  pro- 
gressed in  all  respects  beyond  these  hit 
and  miss  methods,  but  any  one  familiar 
with  the  present  situation  in  the  matter 
is  quite  well  aware  that  there  are  still 
many  abuses  that  need  correction. 

Bedlam  seems,  however,  to  have 
always  been  as  well  and  as  humanely 
conducted  as  the  spirit  of  the  times  de- 
manded. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
according  to  well  authenticated  tradi- 
tion, a very  large  part  of  the  hospital’s 
income  was  obtained  by  the  collection 
of  fees  for  the  admittance  of  visitprs 
who  came  to  be  amused  by  the  vagaries 
of  the  insane.  The  number  visiting  the 
asylum  for  this  purpose  must  have  been 
enormous,  for,  though  only  a penny  was 
charged  for  admission,  the  resulting  rev- 
enue is  said  to  have  amounted  to  four 
hundred  pounds  sterling  a year,  showing 
that  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons had  visited  the  institution. 

From  a generation  that  was  pleased 
to  derive  morbid  amusement  out  of  the 
misfortunes  of  others  humanitarian  care 
of  the  insane  could  not  be  reasonably 
expected ; but  in  view  of  this  custom  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  there 
could  have  been  at  this  period  any  great 
abuse  of  patients,  in  the  matter  of  severe 
punishments  or  inhuman  restraint. 


Some  of  the  customs  of  the  old-time 
hospitals  were  interesting.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  one  chance  for  an  insaiie 
patient  to  recover  lay  in  trusting  him 
somewhat,  allowing  him  even  to  go  un- 
attended outside  the  walls  at  times.  Pa- 
tients in  Bedlam  were  permitted  to  go 
out  alone  after  they  improved  in  health, 
and  if  they  were  poor  they  were  allowed 
to  obtain  their  living  by  means  of  beg- 
ging. In  order  that  they  might  more 
easily  work  upon  public  sympathy,  they 
were  permitted  to  wear  tin  plates  fast- 
ened to  their  arms.  The  wearers  of 
these  were  called  “Bedlams,”  or  “Bed- 
lamites” or  “Bedlam  beggars,”  and  tra- 
dition says  that  they  received  much  more 
consideration  than  ordinary  beggars. 

It  may  appear  that  this  was  dangerous 
liberty,  but  the  ordinary  person  is  apt  to 
consider  as  dangerous  the  open  door 
treatment  of  the  insane  which  most 
alienists  now  hold  to  be  the  most  com- 
mendable feature  of  present  day  treat- 
ment. It  seems  reasonable  that  to  per- 
mit patients  to  go  into  the  open  air  aiid 
sunshine  were  better  than  confining 
them  in  the  hospital,  and  doubtless  the 
insignia  which  they  wore  especially  com- 
mended them  to  the  care  and  alms  and 
sympathy  of  the  peopie. 

Much  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
the  alleged  neglect  and  abuse  of  the 
insane  during  the  period  of  exorcism, 
because  of  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  There  are  persons 
who  consider  neurasthenia  and  major- 
hysteria  as  more  or  less  modern  forms 
of  nervous  diseases,  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  they  existed  with  consid- 
erable frequency  in  the  olden  time. 
Many  of  these  cases  would  be  cured  by 
strong  suggestions,  that  is,  by  the  treat- 
ment usually  given  to  supposed  pos- 
sessed persons,  and  as  we  know  that  the 
best  possible  treatment  for  certain  forms 
of  major-hysteria  is  to  frighten  the 
patient  (the  earthquake  at  San  Francisco 
cured  a dozen  persons  who  had  not  been 
regarded  as  able  to  walk,  some  of  them 
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for  years).  It  is  probable  that  a goodly 
number  of  the  patients  of  the  past  were 
cured  by  the  rather  heroic  measures 
sometimes  devised.  Sir  Thomas  More 
mentions  such  cases,  and  though  him- 
self eminently  humane,  commends  this 
method  of  treatment  “in  which  <uch 
patients  were  severely  scourged  and 
thoroughly  aroused  from  their  will- 
fulness/' 

When  psychiatrists  talk  slightingly  of 
the  old-time  methods  of  caring  for  the 
insane,  it  is  well  to  recall  that,  consid- 
ering the  conditions  and  limitations  of 
scientific  knowledge,  they  seem  to  have 
done  very  well  in  those  times.  It  has 
been  the  custom  of  critics  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule  that  insane  patients  were  some- 
times taken  to  special  shrines  in  order 
that  their  ills  might  be  cured  by  the 
direct  interposition  of  Heaven ; or  that 
the  devil  supposed  to  possess  them, 
might  be  driven  out.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  such  procedures 
were  of  supreme  utility  in  mild  cases 
viewed  merely  from  the  human  stand- 
point, and  without  any  appeal  to  the 
supernatural.  The  journey  to  a favorite 
shrine,  undertaken  under  conditions 
that  gave  variety  to  life  and  new  inter- 
ests, together  with  the  hope  aroused 
while  there,  were  sufficient  to  help  the 
patient  physically  and,  not  infrequently, 
mentally. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  spe- 
cialists in  mental  diseases  in  Germany, 
France  and  England  are  on  record  as 
believing  that  one  of  the  most  helpful 
agencies  in  the  relief  of  certain  symp- 
toms of  mental  distrubance,  and  even 
the  cure  of  milder  forms  of  insanity,  is 
confidence  in  the  Almighty  as  expressed 
by  prayer.  At  a meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  two  years  ago  this 
idea  was  expressed  very  forcibly  by  a 
distinguished  specialist,  and  was  con- 
curred in  by  a number  of  those  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Section  on  Mental  Dis- 
eases. He  said: 


“As  an  alienist  and  one  whose  life  has 
been  concerned  with  the  suffering  of 
the  mind  I would  state  that  of  all  hy- 
gienic measures  to  counteract  disturbed 
sleep,  depressed  spirits  and  all  of  the 
miserable  sequels  of  a distressed  mind, 
I would  undoubtedly  give  the  first  place 
to  the  simple  habit  of  prayer.  * * * 
Such  a habit  does  more  to  calm  the  spirit 
and  strengthen  the  soul  to  overcome 
mere  incidental  emotionalism  than  any 
other  therapeutic  agent  known  to  me/' 

The  medieval  peoples  realized  this, 
and  finding  it  beneficial,  used  it  to  de- 
cided advantage  in  a large  number  of 
cases. 

Occasionally  some  very  striking  de- 
velopments resulted  from  pilgrimages 
made  for  the  cure  of  the  insane.  A 
typical  instance  is  to  be  found  at  the 
shrine  of  St.  Dympna  in  Belgium. 
Many  persons  in  various  stages  and  dif- 
fering forms  of  mental  derangement 
were  accustomed  to  go  or  be  taken  to 
the  shrine  of  this  Irish  girl  missionary, 
whose  martyrdom  had  so  elevated  her 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  that  they  thought  her 
tomb  worthy  of  special  reverence.  The 
sufferers  who  journeyed  thence  fre- 
quently lingered  for  some  time  in  order 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Saint,  and,  if 
possible,  secure  her  intercession  for  the 
relief  of  their  ailments.  Many  of  them 
were  found  to  get  along  better  in  the 
quiet  of  the  little  village  than  they  had 
done  in  their  homes,  and  as  they  were 
simply  quartered  among  the  people  of 
the  village,  their  friends  were  able  for  a 
trifling  pecuniary  consideration  to  secure 
their  maintenance  there  for  an  indefinite 
period  in  the  hope  that  what  the  Saint 
had  not  granted  at  the  beginning  might 
be  obtained  by  more  assiduous  devotion 
at  her  shrine.  At  first  the  friends  prob- 
ably intended  to  come  back  and  take 
the  patients  away,  but  after  a time  find- 
ing that  they  got  along  so  well  near  the 
shrine  they  gradually  learned  to  leave 
them  there  entirely.  Thus  originated 
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the  famous  insane  colony  at  Gheel  which 
has  in  recent  years  been  the  subject  of 
more  attention  on  the  part  of  alienists 
the  world  over  than  almost  any  other 
therapeutic  method  of  our  time.  This 
medieval  invention  of  caring  for  the  non- 
violent insane,  especially  those  of  low 
grades  of  intelligence,  in  the  midst  of 
small  families,  where  none  of  the  cares 
of  life  burden  them  and  where  they  have 
occupation  of  mind  and  body  and  cer- 
tain human  interests,  such  as  might  ap- 
peal to  their  weakened  intelligence,  is 
probably  the  ideal  method  of  caring  for 
such  patients.  Certain  it  is  that  it  is 
much  better  than  the  large  institutional 
system,  the  invention  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  which  we  are  now  trying  to 
get  away  from  as  fast  and  as  far  as 
possible. 

The  Gheel  mode  of  caring  for  the  in- 
sane is  really  the  colony  system  that  is 
now  universally  recognized  as  the  most 
favorable  mode  of  treatment  for  these 
patients.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that 


there  was  much  more  of  this  practice 
during  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe  than 
we  have  any  idea  of. 

We  hear  much  of  such  measures  as 
force  and  restraint  in  the  insane  asylums 
of  to-day,  but  in  those  old  days  only  the 
violently  insane,  as  a rule,  were  taken 
to  asylums.  The  milder  forms  of  in- 
sanity were  cared  for  in  the  family  or,  in 
the  case  of  nobility,  in  the  family  of  a 
retainer  who  lived  in  the  country.  Many 
of  the  poor  creatures  wandered  about, 
begging  but  in  those  less  strenuous  days 
people  were  readier  than  now  to  give 
help.  It  was  the  prevalence  of  the 
harmless  insane  at  liberty,  especially  in 
country  places,  that  enabled  Shakespeare 
to  make  his  insane  pictures  so  true 
to  life. 

In  a word,  these  generations  of  the 
olden  time  builded  better  than  they 
knew.  They  did  what  seemed  to  them 
to  be  most  natural,  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  very  often  that  proved  to 
be  the  solution  of  grave  problems. 


Credo 

(Applied  to  France) 

By  Paul  Deroulede 


I trust  in  God.  The  time  is  vile  and  troubled, 

A breath  of  blasphemy  blows  souls  aflame ; 

When  wealth  with  honor  plays  the  stakes  are  doubled ; 
Sin  knows  no  punishment  and  vice  no  shame. 

I trust  in  God.  Faith  has  gone  out  of  fashion, 

The  priest  is  hounded  down,  the  cross  undone. 

A Christian  is  the  butt  of  scornful  passion ; 

Every  man  claims  his  rights,  his  duties  none. 


I trust  in  God.  Nor  fails  my  fervent  prayer, 
Though  evil-doers  boast  their  triumphs  bold ! 
Let  Dante's  hell  hold  circles  of  despair, 

My  heart,  that  enters,  leaves  not  hope  behind ! 


I trust  in  God.  Though  sunk  in  degradation 
And  sick  at  heart  bearing  the  oppressor's  rod ; 
Although  in  deadly  sleep  lies  the  great  nation 
The  waking  hour  will  come.  I trust  in  God. 
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The  Conversion  of  a Tenor 


By  GILBERT  GUEST 


HE  had  strolled  into  the ‘convent 
chapel,  just  in  a spirit  of  curi- 
osity; that  was  all  ; he,  Silvio 
Salgani,  the  great  Italian  tenor. 
The  night  before,  he  had  faced  an  en- 
thusiastic audience,  he  had  looked  down 
on  a sea  of  upturned  faces,  he  had  drunk 
deep  of  a tumultuous  adulation,  and  he 
had  gloried  in  his  triumph.  He  had  lis- 
tened to  the  wonderful  music  of  his  own 
voice,  he  had  caught  in  the  mirror  the 
reflection  of  his  faultless  figure  and  face 
and  he  asked  himself,  “Did  the  world 
hold  another  Silvio  Salgani?  Was  he 
not  the  center  of  the  world  ?”  Intox- 
icated with  his  success,  he  left  the  stage 
in  a glow  of  exultation.  Perfection  of 
features,  beauty  of  voice,  adoration  of 
the  world,  all  were  his. 

In  his  joy  of  triumph,  he  had  in  his 
indifference,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  con- 
tralto, who  had  forgotten  some  of  her 
score,  been  almost  brutal.  Now,  as  he 
sank  into  a seat  in  the  quiet  chapel,  all 
these  incidents  passed  in  review  before 
him.  He  was  not  a prayerful  man,  but 
he  was  an  impressionable  one.  He  re- 
membered with  a twinge  of  remorse,  it 
was  nearly  twenty  years  since  he  had  en- 
tered a Catholic  church.  The  sisters’, 
chapel  was  very  beautiful  it  its  dim 
quiet;  Signor  Salgani  felt  the  religious 
calm;  it  quieted  and  at  the  same  time 
frightened  him  for  he  had  too  much 
room  for  thought.  Thought  is  an  ugly 
customer  when  he  has  been  long  ban- 
ished from  the  heart. 

Restlessly  the  tenor  looked  up.  How 
high  it  was ! Could  he  not  sing  mag- 
nificently in  that  organ  loft?  And  the 
nuns!  Their  thin  voices  could  never 
fill  that  mighty  arch.  Their  voices  must 
necessarily  be  poor,  for  did  they  not 
fast?  But  he  must  go. 


He  did  not  go,  however.  A young 
woman  of  gentle  presence,  habited  as  a 
nun,  entered  a door  off  the  sanctuary 
and  with  noiseless  step  and  graceful 
movement  flitted  back  and  forth,  from 
altar  to  sacristy  and  from  altar  to  altar. 
She  seemed  praying  as  she  dressed  the 
altars,  but  her  smile  was  as  happy  as  a 
child’s.  Prayer  to  him  was  a woefully 
grave  affair.  Why  did  that  woman  find 
pleasure  in  it?  Once  she  turned  quickly 
in  his  direction,  and  he  swayed  into  the 
shadow  of  the  pillar ; he  wanted  to 
watch  her  unnoticed. 

She  had  not  seen  him,  but  looking  up 
to  the  choir,  she  seemed  by  her  silent 
gesture  of  assent  to  be  answering  some 
unseen  person.  Turning  to  the  altars, 
she  increased  the  speed  of  her  actions 
and  as  Signor  Salgani  watched  with  in- 
terest, the  chapel  was  flooded  with  mu- 
sic. A master-hand  touched  the  keys  of 
the  organ.  The  religious  at  the  altar 
turned  and  went  rapidly  down  the  mid- 
dle aisle.  Signor  trembled.  Would  she 
see  him?  If  she  did,  would  she  put  him 
out?  No,  humming  in  a rich  soprano 
voice,  the  music  that  came  from  the 
choir,  she  passed  without  seeing  him 
and  ran  swiftly  up  the  stairs  of  the 
organ  loft. 

For  the  next  half  hour  the  tenor  was 
in  a musical  ecstasy.  The  nun  that 
played  and  the  nun  that  sang  both  were 
musicians  of  more  than  ordinary  talent. 
The  rich  voice  rang  out  in  a joyful  pean 
of  thanksgiving,  filling  the  arch  su- 
perbly, then  followed  a plea  for  mercy, 
but  when  two  voices  harmonizing  beau- 
tifully sang  the  plaintive  duet,  “Misere 
Mei  Domine,”  the  proud  king  of  song 
sank  on  his  knees  and  sobbed. 

“Have  mercy  on  me,  at  least  you  my 
friends,”  they  sang. 
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And  he?  He  thought  of  the  gentle, 
dark-eyed  mother  he  had  promised 
never  to  forget.  Forget?  Had  he? 
Ay,  everything,  every  promise,  every 
duty  had  been  forgotten  in  his  craze  for 
public  applause.  He  had  gained  it  and 
fondly  dreamed  that  he  was  the  greatest 
singer  in  the  world,  but  here  in  the 
quiet  chapel,  the  tenor’s  great  pride  was 
humbled  to  the  dust.  Here  two  women, 
obscurely  hidden  from  the  world,  were 
singing  with  voices  so  glorious  that  had 
they  stood  the  night  before  with  him 
before  the  foot-lights,  his  singing  would 
have  been  as  nothing.  What  was  it  that 
made  their  voices  so  search  his  soul? 
Had  he  with  all  his  talent  ever  effected 
anything  for  the  good  of  humanity  ? 

In  his  sudden  accession  of  humility, 
Signor  Salgani  was  unjust  to  himself. 
He  forgot  that  one  who  interprets  the 
musical  thoughts  of  another  so  as  to  give 
delight  to  his  hearers,  is  doing  good  to 
the  race,  in  fact,  any  giver  of  innocent 
pleasure  is  a doer  of  good.  But  all  poor 
Signor  Salgani  could  see  was  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  his  life.  Discouraged, 
abased,  he  knelt  in  bitter  humiliation, 
nothing  could  efface  the  past,  he  was  a 
tenor  of  opera,  that  was  all,  a worthless 
good-for-nothing.  So  many  years 
wasted — but  suddenly  as  if  by  a flash 
of  lightning,  the  whole  current  of  his 
thoughts  was  changed,  and  the  glorious 
voice  was  singing,  “Rejoice,  Rejoice  ye 
Angels!  Sing  loud  the  praises  of  the 
Queen.” 

That  was  what  he  would  do,  yes,  even 
in  opera,  he  would  sing  the  praises  of 
the  Queen;  whenever  the  encore  came, 
his  answer  would  be  a laud  to  Mary. 
Could  that  redeem  the  past?  No,  but 
acts  of  kindness  and  mercy  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  religious  duties  could. 

The  singing  ceased,  he  arose  and, 
leaving  the  chapel,  met  the  nuns  as  they 
came  from  the  choir,  and  as  they  unex- 
pectedly came  face  to  face  with  the 
stranger,  their  faces  flushed. 


m 

“You  have  been  visiting  our  chapel?" 
the  singer  asked. 

The  gallant  man  of  the  world  awk- 
wardly bowed  and  stammered  and  then 
said : 

“Sister,  I should  like  to  speak  with 
the  singer  of  that  last  hymn.”  He  spoke 
eagerly  and  the  sister  saw  that  he  had 
been  weeping;  and  bowing  with  grave 
grace  she  led  the  way  to  the  parlor. 

“Sister  — ?” 

“Sister  Raphael,”  she  said. 

“Sister  Raphael,  do  you  know  your 
beautiful  singing  has  converted  me?  I 
have  not  been  to  my  duties  for  many  a 
long  day,  but  to-night  I go  to  con- 
fession.” 

“Do  you  mean  it,  sir?”  she  asked. 

“I  do.  Your  singing  has  touched  tiny 
hardened  soul.  Can  you  tell  me,  Sister, 
the  secret  of  your  power?” 

“I  know  not  what  it  can  be,  except 
that  I have  made  it  a practice,  before 
singing,  of  saying  three  Hail  Marys  that 
my  singing  might  make  my  listeners 
think  of  God.  To-day  through  force  of 
habit,  although  I thought  the  chapel 
empty,  I said  those  three  Hail  Marys  as 
I dressed  the  altar.  That  is  the  only 
secret  I possess.” 

He  seemed  deeply  moved,  and  his  fine 
brown  eyes  were  dimmed  with  unshed 
tears. 

“Sister,  I understand ; in  my  pride 
while  I listened  to  the  glorious  tones  of 
your  voice,  I thought  what  a waste  of 
genius  it  was  to  sing  in  that  empty 
chapel,  but,  my  God ! what  a fool  I was 
to  entertain  such  a thought  even  for  a 
moment.  It  is  I who  wastes  my  power. 
I,  poor  imbecile,  sing  to  fools,  and  you 
sing  to  angels.” 

In  his  excitement  he  had  risen,  thfc 
nun  regarding  him  the  while  in  bewilder- 
ment. Where  had  she  met  him  before? 

“Sister,  in  your  quiet  haven  of  rest, 
you  do  not  hear  the  murmurs  of  the 
world ; you  do  not  know  me.  I am  a 
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“I  know  you,”  cried  Sister  Raphael. 
“You  are  Salgani.” 

“Where  did  you  hear  me  ?” 

“Six  years  ago,  before  my  entrance 
into  religion,  Signor,  I was  at  the  opera 
house  in  New  York  and  you  sang  in 
Martha.” 

“Sister,  if  I could  do  anything  else 
I would  abandon  my  career  to-morrow. 
I know  no  profession  but  that  of  sing- 
ing,” he  said  in  utter  dejection. 

“Signor,  you  think  you  do  no  good  ?” 
“None  whatever ; I live  only  for 
myself.” 

“Granted  that  you  have  been  selfish. 
Have  you  not  tried  to  make  your  art  as 
perfect  as  possible?  Are  you  not  a 
great  singer?  The  artist  who  perfects 
his  art,  does  good  to  humanity  by  rais- 
ing its  ideal.” 

“But  the  temptations  that  are  en- 
countered on  the  stage,  you  know  noth- 
ing of  them,  Sister.” 

“Can  you  not  rise  above  them  ? Can 
you  not  ennoble  your  work  by  person- 
ating noble  characters?  Can  you  not 
declaim  against  immoral  productions? 
Can  you  not,  in  fine,  remain  in  the  posi- 
tion your  talents  fit  you  for  and  besides 
being  a grand  tenor,  can  you  not  be  a 
Christian  hero?” 

She  spoke  with  great  earnestness,  and 
Signor  Salgani  saw  in  this  humble  sister 
the  genius  of  music  pleading  its  cause, 
and  his  enthusiasm  awoke. 

“Sister,  if  I could  do  as  you  say,  if  my 
music  could  effect  good — ” 

“It  can  and  it  has.  You  claim  that 
my  singing  has  made  you  a better  Cath- 
olic; well,  then,  to-day  I paid  a debt  I 
owed  you.  Yes,  you  are  amazed.  When 
six  years  ago  I heard  your  magnificent 
tenor  singing  that  beautiful  song,  “Tis 
the  last  Rose  of  Summer/  I was  unde- 
cided as  to  what  step  I should  take  in  life. 
I was  young,  the  world  was  fair,  but 
Christ  was  knocking  at  my  heart.  In 
this  state  of  mind  I went  to  the  opera. 
The  touching  pathos  of  the  lines,  Til 
not  leave  thee  my  lone  one  to  pine  on 


the  stem,  since  the  lovely  are  sleeping, 
go  sleep  thou  with  them/  made 
me  in  a flash  see  the  desolation 
that  comes  to  those  in  the  world 
when  all  that  they  love  are  gone — 
and  then  and  there  I determined 
to  go  where  love  is  eternal.  And  so 
I came.” 

“Great  God !”  he  gasped,  and  then 
with  the  abandon  of  a child,  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands  and  sobbed  aloud. 

“Well,  Signor,  what  are  you  going 
to  do?”  the  sister  asked  gently  after 
some  moments. 

“Just  what  my  guardian  spirit  tells 
me.  God  sent  me  to  you  to-day.  I may 
never  meet  you  again.  Our  troupe 
leaves  to-morrow  on  the  early  train,  but 
your  spirit  will  help  my  poor  fallen  soul 
to  rise  to  greater  heights.”  And  bow- 
ing low  over  the  sister’s  extended  hand, 
he  took  his  leave. 

The  next  time  he  faced  an  audience, 
there  was  in  his  bearing  a king-like  dig- 
nity, in  his  eyes  a rapturous  exaltation; 
and  when  he  sang  “Tis  the  Last  Rose  of 
Summer,”  there  was  a depth  of  tender- 
ness in  his  voice  that  evoked  not  a tor- 
rent of  applause,  but  silent  tears  and 
sobs.  His  encore  was  Gounod’s  “Ave 
Maria.”  What  ailed  Salgani?  What 
had  changed  him?  They  knew  not,  but 
the  sister  who  knelt  in  a quiet  chapel 
praying  that  he  might  reach  the  heights 
knew. 

It  was  observed  that  as  the  character 
of  its  favorite  tenor  evolved  into  higher 
manhood,  the  standing  of  the  troupe 
changed  also  for  the  better.  Higher 
ideals  were  aimed  at,  greater  courtesy 
shown  to  woman,  and,  in  fact,  a more 
honest  morality  practiced.  Signor  Sal- 
gani never  forgot  the  lesson  he  learned 
in  the  sisters’  chapel.  His  struggles  to- 
ward a noble  life  were  hard,  but  he 
fought  manfully. 

He  was  singing  in  the  last  scene  of 
“Rigoleto”  the  final  solo.  Enchanted, 
the  audience  hung  on  his  glorious  notes. 
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The  stillness  of  that  vast  multitude  was 
overpowering  in  its  intensity.  Sud- 
denly a terrific  explosion  shook  the 
stage  and  Salgani  saw  that  the  back  and 
side  wings  were  on  fire.  Knowing  what 
a panic  would  mean  to  that  immense 
throng,  the  tenor  redoubled  his  efforts 
and  his  magnificent  voice  rang  out  joy- 
ously. The  audience,  somev/hat  dis- 
turbed by  the  report  of  the  igniting  of 
the  gases,  had  risen,  but  not  seeing  the 
flames  and  reassured  by  Salgani’s  self- 
control,  re-seated  themselves  and  the 
curtain  fell  amidst  a storm  of  applause. 

By  this  time  the  whole  back  of  the 
stage  was  aflame  and  Salgani’s  retreat 
was  cut  off.  Appearing  before  the  cur- 
tain, accompanied  by  the  chief  soprano, 
he  bowed  gracefully  and  in  his  clear, 
ringing  voice,  as  the  smoke  curled  about 
him,  said : 

“My  friends,  I have  always  been  true 
to  you.  Will  you  believe  me,  then,  when 
I tell  you  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  you 
to  leave  the  theatre.  Let  the  women  go 
first  and  please  take  Signora  Culverti 
with  you,”  handing  down  the  star  singer. 
“As  long  as  I can  stand  before  this  cur- 
tain,” he  continued,  “you  are  safe.” 

This  quiet  bravery  made  itself  felt  and 
the  immense  house  was  soon  emptied. 
Many  a backward  glance  was  thrown 
at  the  brave  singer  standing  erect  in  his 
post  of  danger,  gravely  singing  an 
“Ave  Maria,”  and  not  before  the  curtain 
burst  into  flame  did  he  abandon  his 
position. 

The  night  was  intensely  cold.  Sal- 
gani, hot  and  excited,  drove  to  his  hotel, 
clothed  as  he  was  in  doublet  and  hose. 
An  attack  of  pneumonia  followed.  It 
was  a battle  for  life  and  death.  During 
his  long  and  perilous  sickness,  the  hotel 
was  beseiged  with  callers,  and  the  city 
was  wild  over  the  heroism  displayed  by 
the  singer.  The  dread  disease  was  con- 
quered— but  his  singing  voice  was  gone. 

This  discovery  nearly  killed  him.  It 
was  in  vain  sympathetic  friends  pressed 
round,  and  notes  of  kindness  poured  in 


upon  him.  He  was  inconsolable.  One 
day  a little  box  was  handed  him.  It 
contained  a laurel  wreath  and  this  note : 
“No  cross,  no  crown,  the  heights  are  not 
far  off.  Your  friend,  Sister  Raphael.” 

He  was  comforted.  She  had  coun- 
selled him  ten  years  ago  not  to  leave  the 
stage,  but  God  had  evidently  designed 
otherwise. 

The  loss  of  his  voice  did  not  unfit  him 
for  teaching  and  on  the  duties  of  that 
profession  he  entered  with  ardor.  He 
trained  singers  for  the  opera,  and  in 
time  became  a famous  teacher  and  was 
known  far  and  near  for  his  skill  in 
selecting  the  right  material  for  the  oper- 
atic stage. 

“Mam’selle,  your  voice  is  superb,  but 
what  is  your  motive  in  entering  the 
opera?  Ambition,  the  desire  of  admira- 
tion ? If  so,  you  will  get  that  at  a much 
cheaper  rate  elsewhere.  Singing  in 
opera  is  hard  work.  If  you  love  music 
and  seek  to  raise  the  standards  of  the 
profession,  as  I find  by  careful  study  of 
your  character  that  you  can  do,  then, 
Mam’selle,  I am  your  servant.  Ah,  if 
my  poor  voice  would  come  back.  What 
do  you  say,  Mam’selle?  Sing  again  in 
opera?  Never!  The  footlights  have 
seen  the  last  of  me.  But  if  God  so 
willed,  I would  love  again  to  sing.  Good 
morning,  Mam’selle.”  And  bowing  out 
his  pupil,  with  a sigh,  Salgani  took  up 
the  morning  paper. 

With  a start  he  gasped,  “Dead ! Sister 
Raphael ! My  guardian  angel !”  Beads 
of  perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead. 
“To  be  buried  to-morrow.  Ah ! then  I 
shall  be  there.  Oh,  if  I could  only  sing!” 
With  a mighty  effort  he  cleared  his 
throat  and  sang,  first  softly,  and  then 
with  jubilant  joy,  Gounod’s  “Ave 
Maria.” 

As  Sister  Raphael’s  body  next  morn- 
ing lay  in  state,  the  convent  chapel  was 
flooded  with  glorious  song.  It  was  Sal- 
gani repaying  a debt. 

Henceforth  the  famous  tenor  sang 
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I heard  her  crying  in  the  night — 

So  long,  so  long  I lay  awake 
Watching  the  moonlight  ebb  and  break 
Against  the  sill  like  waves  of  light. 

I tried  to  close  my  eyes  nor  heed 
And  lie  quite  still,  but  oh,  again 
The  little  voice  of  fright  and  pain 
Sobbed  in  the  darkness  of  her  need. 

Strange  shadows  helped  me  down  the  stair; 
Creaked  as  I went  the  hollow  floor; 

I drew  the  bolts  and  flung  the  door 
Wide,  wide  and  softly  called  her  there. 

Ah  me,  as  happy  mothers  call 

Through  tender  twilights  to  the  gay. 

Glad  truant  making  holiday 
Too  long  beyond  the  even  fall. 

The  garden  odors  drifted  through, 

The  scent  of  earth  and  box  and  rose. 

And  then  as  silently  as  those 
A little  wistful  child  I knew. 

So  small,  so  frightened  and  so  cold, 

Ah,  close,  so  close  I gathered  her 
Within  my  arms,  she  might  not  stir 
And  crooned  and  kissed  her  in  their  hold. 

As  happy  mothers  soothe  them  when 
Aghast  for  some  quaint,  trifling  thing, 
They  run  to  her  for  comforting 
And  smile  within  her  arms  again. 

All  night  upon  my  heart  she  lay, 

All  night  I held  her  warm  and  close 
Until  the  morning  wind  arose 
And  called  across  the  world  for  day. 

The  garden  odors  drifted  through 
The  open  door;  as  still  as  they 
She  passed  into  the  awful  day 
A little  wistful  child  I knew. 


Think  you  for  this  God's  smile  may  dim 
(His  are  so  many,  many  dead) 

Seeing  that  I but  comforted 
A child,  and  sent  her  back  to  Him. 
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An  Alaskan  Missionary  Hero 

By  PAUL  M.  RISTES 


EARED  in  a family  in  which  the 
Christian  virtues  were,  in  all 
patience  and  meekness,  daily 
practised  as  a matter  of  course, 
what  to  others  might  have  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  heroic,  he  aspired  to  as 
but  a step  above  the  ordinary.” 

These  words  from  Cardinal  Gibbons' 
preface  to  the  “Life  of  Father  Judge” 
furnish  the  keynote  to  the  character  of 
this  man  of  God. 

In  1875' Mr.  Judge  entered  the  Jesuit 
novitiate  at  Frederick,  Md.,  and  was 
raised  to  the  priesthood  in  1886.  His 
eleven  years  of  prayer  and  study,  while 
fitting  him  for  the  great  duties  and  func- 
tions of  his  future  apostolic  career,  left 
him  more  and  more  deeply  convinced 
of  his  unworthiness  to  aspire  to  the  sac- 
erdotal dignity,  so  much  so,  that,  when 
writing  some  time  after  to  his  younger 
sister  encouraging  her  to  persevere  in 
her  religious  vocation,  he  says:  “Why 
do  you  hesitate  ? Do  as  I did  at  the  time 
of  my  ordination.  With  good  reason  I 
was  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility 
on  myself,  so  I left  it  entirely  to  my 
superiors.”  Again  he  writes:  “From 
my  childhood,  I have  always  found  an 
intense  pleasure  in  the  accomplishment 
of  God's  holy  will,  and  my  favorite  ejac- 
ulation has  been  ‘Lord,  only  be  it  Thy 
divine  Will,  and  be  it  done  unto  me  a 
sinner,  even  unto  death  T” 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  Father 
Judge  shortly  after  his  ordination,  beg- 
ging, importuning  his  superiors  to  send 
him  to  the  arduous  Rocky  Mountain 
mission.  It  was  there  in  1889  at  the  De 
Smet  Mission  in  Idaho  that  he  made, 
what  is  termed  among  the  Jesuits  “Ter- 
tianship,”  or  third  year  of  probation, — 
the  hardest  probably  of  the  whole  course 
of  novitiate  training. 


It  is  the  calling  back  of  the  young  war- 
rior— the  unharnessing  of  the  young 
priest  that  the  Society  with  Spartan- 
like firmness  and  mother-like  love,  may 
give  a few  finishing  touches — a few  mas- 
terly strokes.  His  armor  is  re-adjusted, 
his  polished  steel  made  brighter  still, 
and  he  goes  forth  again  unto  the  arena 
of  life  to  do  battle  with  the  powers  of 
darkness  for  the  souls  for  whom  his 
Master  died. 

Life  in  the  far  West  is  not  strenuous 
enough  for  this  spiritual  athlete;  he 
learns  that  volunteers  are  needed  for  the 
drear  and  distant  land  of  Alaska.  He 
at  once  offers  himself  and  is  overjoyed 
when  his  offer  is  accepted. 

Now  begins  the  series  of  letters  that 
enables  us  to  follow  this  intrepid  sol- 
dier of  the  Cross  on  his  various  cam- 
paigns, holding  aloft  the  Blessed  Sym- 
bol— the  Banner  of  Christ. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  1890 
the  vast  territory  of  Alaska  was  but 
vaguely  known.  A strip  of  land  in  the 
extreme  northwest  it  was  purchased 
from  Russia  for  three  million  dollars — 
the  key — rather  keyhole  to  the  Western 
Continent ; a frozen,  unproductive  land, 
save  for  the  furs  and  salmon  fisheries; 
but  for  the  zealous  apostle  it  was  a 
harvest  ripe  with  the  souls  of  the  poor 
degraded  Esquimaux.  And  so  Father 
Judge  hastened  to  join  the  five  other 
Fathers  already  laboring  in  the  snow- 
clad  vineyard  of  the  icy  North. 

The  farther  he  went  on  his  distant 
journey  the  closer  seemed ‘to  grow  the 
ties  that  bound  him  to  family  and 
friends. 

Fortunate  for  us  that  fraternal  affec- 
tion led  him  to  correspond  if  not  fre- 
quently (there  was  no  U.  S.  mail  to 
Alaska  in  those  days)  at  least  copiously 
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with  his  superiors,  brothers  and  sisters. 
Each  time  the  United  States  Revenue 
Cutter,  the  Alaska  Trading  Company  or 
the  Survey  Party’s  vessels  passed  on 
their  way  down  the  Pacific  these  lov- 
ingly-permed missives  were:  confided  to 
the  captain’s  care  and  conveyed  to  San 
Francisco. 

Were  Father  Judge  a Frenchman, 
with  the  French  facility  and  fidelity  in 
keeping  a diary,  what  precious  legacy 
would  be  ours ! How  soulfully  interest- 
ing and  helpful  would  be  the  volumes 
of  his  memoirs ! Still  we  have  much  to 
be  grateful  for,  since  his  favored  corre- 
spondents guarded  carefully,  and,  sub- 
sequently, generously  gave  his  letters 
to  us. 

The  burden  of  them  all,  what  is  it? 

Cardinal  Gibbons  calls  our  attention 
to  it,  and  bids  us  particularly  note  the 
tone  of  cheerfulness,  the  spirit  of  joy 
pervading  every  one  of  them.  The  oft- 
repeated  “I  am  well  and  happy”  becomes 
a refrain,  even  when  in  his  missionary 
tours,  his  eye-brows  and  eyelashes  drop 
icicles,  at  the  same  time,  so  great  are  his 
efforts  pushing  the  sleigh  from  behind  in 
order  to  lighten  the  load  for  his  Esqui- 
maux horses — his  dog  team,  that  the 
perspiration  falls  from  beneath  his 
Arctic  cap,  and  coming  in  contact  with 
the  bitter  wind  congeals  into  ice  cakes 
on  his  cheeks. 

Unconsciously,  Father  Judge  has 
given  us  the  history  of  his  own  life, 
though  nothing  was  further  from  the 
mind  of  the  humble,  hard-working,  self- 
effacing  religious.  His  letters,  hurriedly 
penned,  without  any  pretence  to  rhet- 
orical finish  or  fine  writing,  have  a gen- 
eral interest  because  of  the  scant  knowl- 
edge the  reading  world  possessed  up  to 
the  gold-discovery  episode,  of  life  on 
the  Yukon  trail,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
value  in  the  uplifting  example  of  his  un- 
daunted zeal  and  Christ-like  charity. 

Fraternal  affection  prompted  them, 
good  sense  dictated  them,  and  they  will 
live  long,  for  such  literature  is  of  eter- 


nity. The  bright  record  of  the 
toils  and  hardships  endured  for  his 
fellowmen,  sweetened  only  by  faith 'in, 
and  love  for  God,  proves  that  the  race  of 
heroes  is  not  <Iead,  nor  will  it  ever  die, 
since  the  Church  is  to  last  for  all  time, 
and  the  holiness  of  her  children  is  one 
of  her  visible  signs. 

The  letters,  too,  which  came  in  reply 
to  the  lonely  toiler  in  the  “Great  White 
Silence”  would  also  make,  we  may  be 
sure,  most  edifying  reading.  Just  be- 
fore embarking  for  St.  Michael’s  in  1890, 
he  writes  to  one  of  his  sisters,  who, 
while  taking  no  pains  to  conceal  the 
grief  she  felt  at  his  expatriation,  told 
him  she  was  resigned  to  make  the  sac- 
rifice, and  would  offer  her  tears  and 
prayers  for  the  success  of  his  work,  ex- 
plaining to  him  a little  scheme  she  had 
devised  for  her  consolation.  He  was 
going  to  the  wilds  of  a frozen  region 
where  she  could  only  hear  from  him  at 
rarest  intervals, — she  would  make  a tele- 
phone connection,  wherein  she  could 
converse  with  him  at  any  hour.  The 
central  office  would  be  the  Sacred  Heart ; 
the  medium, — prayer! 

In  a letter  to  his  brother,  probably  the 
father  of  the  “little  ones”  in  whom  he 
evinced  so  much  interest,  he  describes 
in  detail  a party  he  was  at, — an  Indian 
feast.  They  danced,  sang,  interchanged 
gifts  and  partook  of  refreshments. 
Nothing  less  than  ice  cream  was  served. 
He  then  proceeds  to  tell  how  it  was 
made.  “The  Alaskans  make  it  of  deer 
fat,  hard  snow  and  berries,  which  they 
beat  together  until  the  mixture  looks 
like  ice  cream.  When  well  made  it  not 
only  resembles  ice  cream,  but  tastes  like 
it  too.  When  all  is  ready,  a stout  In- 
dian takes  the  dish  and  deals  it  out  with 
his  hand,  to  all  the  visitors,  as  far  as 
it  will  go.” 

For  most  of  us,  mere  association  with 
the  unkempt,  unwashed,  Esquimaux  for 
even  a few  hours  duration  would  be  well- 
nigh  intolerable,  what,  then,  to  live 
amongst  them  for  months  and  years? 
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And  yet  not  a word  of  comment  or  crit- 
icism on  this  score  is  to  be  found  in  any 
of  Father  Judge's  letters  either  to  supe- 
riors or  relatives.  Once  when  sent  from 
Nulato  to  minister  to  white  men  at 
Forty  Mile  Camp,  he  remarked  how 
much  he  felt  leaving  his  dear  Indians, 
yet  he  was  sure  he  would  soon  learn  to 
like  his  new  flock  very  much,  although 
miners  generally  “ain't  all  saints." 

One  of  his  correspondents  tried  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  give  some  details 
about  himself ; he  frankly  replied  he 
was  afraid  to  do  so,  as  his  friends  were 
so  inclined  to  exaggerate  into  the  heroic 
what  was  nothing  at  all.  “Really,"  he 
assured  his  inquirer,  “I  had  plenty  to 
eat  all  year.  Yes,  plenty  of  geese,  ducks, 
and  fish  when  the  ice  melted,  but  how 
hard  it  is  to  live  on  these  without  bread 
or  vegetables,  none  know  but  those 
who  have  to  do  so."  This  recalls  an 
episode  illustrative  of  the  Father's  broad 
charity. 

He  learned  that  two  white  men,  one 
a ScotcR  Presbyterian,  the  other,  a 
Catholic  of  German  parentage,  were  in 
the  utmost  destitution.  He  sent  a 
brother  whom  he  had  with  him  at  the 
time,  to  bring  them  in  his  sleigh  to  the 
‘“Mission  House."  By  the  way,  these 
Mission  Houses  he  had  to  construct  him- 
self. They  are  made  of  logs  that  have  to 
be  hewn,  and  dragged  from  the  woods 
where  spruce,  birch  and  cottonwood 
abound.  They  are  placed  side  by  side, 
and  the  spaces  between  them  filled  up 
with  moss  and  clay. 

The  poor  young  fellows  when  found 
were  in  a terrible  condition.  So  badly 
frozen  were  their  feet,  that  not  until 
after  two  months  of  the  good  Samar- 
itan's “wine"  of  skillful  treatment  and 
““oil"  of  charitable,  tender  care,  were 
they  able  to  use  them. 

How  great  a sacrifice  this  stretch  of 
hospitality  entailed  can  be  imagined 
when  we  learn  that  a supply  of  provisions 
had  been  laid  in  the  summer  previous, 
lor  three  only.  Fortunately  there  was 


plenty  of  fish  and  game.  In  fact  before 
the  snow  became  too  soft  to  catch  them, 
they  dined  so  frequently  on  rabbits  that 
one  of  the  young  men  remarked  that  he 
was  afraid  they'd  turn  into  rabbits 
themselves!  Certainly,  none  of  them 
need  be  tempted  to  sigh  after  the  “flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt;"  but  as  to  the  “staff  of 
life,"  when  one  loaf  of  less  than  a pound 
of  flour,  had  to  be  divided  at  each  meal 
between  five  hungry  men,  ah ! then 
they  might  think  regretfully  of  the 
commonplace  piece  of  bread  so  often 
contemned  amidst  the  abundance  of 
civilization.  And  yet  the  fifth  of  a loaf 
of  bread  is  luxury  to  the  missionary. 
They  are  often  glad  to  partake  of  a sort 
of  mush — boiled  flour,  rendered  less  un- 
appetizing by  a little  molasses,  when 
journeying  from  one  village  to  another, 
seeking  to  instruct  the  natives  and  bap- 
tize the  children  for  many  of  whom  the 
gate  of  Heaven  opens  quickly  as  they  die 
in  great  numbers.  This  is  one  of  their 
few  consolations — a sort  of  installment 
of  the  interest  of  their  reward — the  prin- 
cipal of  which  can  be  paid  only  in 
Eternity  I 

In  a letter  written  in  May,  1895,  to 
his  “Dear  Brother,"  Father  Judge  gives 
a detailed  account  of  the  opening  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  Mission  in  Shagaluk.  He 
had  begun  to  build  a house  there  three 
years  before,  but  had  to  leave  it  when 
it  was  half  up,  being  called  away  to  some 
other  field. 

We  meet  many  instances  of  this  trial 
of  obedience  throughout  the  holy  priest's 
career.  It  was  at  times  like  this  that  he 
felt  the  real  disciple  and  soldier  of 
Christ,  imitating  his  Master,  Who  came 
not  to  do  His  Own  Will,  but  the  will  of 
His  Father  Who  sent  Him.  The  holy 
missionary  exemplified  in  his  obedience, 
not  only  that  which  “acquiesces  and  is 
still,"  as  Dr.  Hedley  says,  but  that  which 
is  loyally  solicitous  to  do  something. 

In  the  meantime  two  brothers  had 
finished  the  walls  and  roofed  them  in. 
The  Father  writes : “We  found  the 
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house  so  covered  with  frost  inside  that 
one  would  have  thought  it  was  made  of 
ice  or  snow.  With  very  little  delay  we 
spread  some  loose  boards  in  the  middle 
of  the  house,  put  the  stove  on  them,  and 
ran  the  pipe  through  an  opening  in- 
tended for  a door  at  the  back.  Then  we 
made  a hot  fire,  and  by  two  o’clock  had 
slap-jacks  and  tea  ready  for  dinner. 
Very  soon  the  heat  from  the  stove  began 
to  melt  the  frost  on  the  walls  and  roof, 
and  for  two  or  three  days  it  was  difficult 
to  find  a place  where  we  could  keep  dry.” 
Continuing,  he  says : ‘"After  dinner  I 
went  over  to  the  village  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  to  see  a young  man  whom 
I had  baptized  when  here  three  years 
ago.  He  was  dying  of  consumption. 
When  I went  into  the  mud-house  where 
he  lived,  I found  him  on  the  ground 
near  the  fire,  his  face  black  with  smoke, 
and  so  weak  he  could  not  move  and 
could  scarcely  speak.  I had  him  put  on 
the  side  shelf  or  ledge,  which  is  raised 
above  the  ground,  and  got  some  water 
and  washed  his  face  and  hands,  for  which 
he  was  most  grateful.  Then  I heard  his 
confession  and  tried  to  prepare  him  for 
death,  as  I saw  he  was  very  near  the  end. 
The  next  day,  Sunday,  I anointed  him, 
and  when  I went  to  see  him  on  Monday 
I found  him  in  his  agony,  so  I remained 
with  him,  saying  the  beads  in  Indian  and 
repeating  the  Holy  Names  until  he 
died.” 

In  the  same  letter  he  speaks  his  grat- 
itude to  any  one  who  sends  him  presents 
for  the  altar,  adding:  “Nothing  gives 
me  more  happiness  than  to  be  able  to 
have  nice  things  for  our  dear  Lord  in 
the  Sacrament  of  His  Love.” 

Undoubtedly  the  climax  of  hi^  many 
hardships  was  reached  on  the  sixteenth 
of  January,  1896. 

The  letter  describing  these  hardships 
should  be  read  to  gain  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  awful  suffering  and  intense  labor 
of  that  night.  Alone,  almost  in  the 
dark,  he  trudged  along  for  hours  be- 


hind a clogging  freighted  sleigh,  be- 
numbed with  cold,  his  poor  weary  feet 
partly  frozen,  his  gloves  frozen  so  hard 
that  he  could  not  get  them  on. 

To  what  heights  of  sublimity  were  the- 
thoughts  of  the  humble  and  heroic  mis- 
sionary raised  during  that  night  of  agony 
in  his  Gethsemane  of  intensest  cold  and 
desolation  amidst  snow  and  ice!  And 


yet  the  only  glimpse  that  is  given  of  his 
inner  feelings  is  the  pathetic  remin- 
iscence : “I  did  not  forget  that  it  was 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Mother's 
death,  and  I thought  that  it  might  be 
God's  Will  to  take  rpe  on  the  same  day/r 
and  it  was  God’s  Holy  Will  to  take  him 
just  three  years  later. 

Far  away  from  any  human  succor, 
the  strong  arms  of  God  alone  encom- 
passed him,  his  heart  was  full  of  peace, 
nay  even  joy  and  filial  affection,  and 
with  the  thought  of  his  mother’s  anni- 
versary, must  have  come  the  remem- 
brance of  the  other  loved  members  of  his 
truly  united  Christian  family. 

What  matter  then  that  his  poor  body 
with  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  open- 
ing waters  of  the  springtime  should 
come  floating  down  the  Great  White 
Symbol  of  Holy  Cross  Mission  on  its 
way  to  the  mouth  of  the  mighty  Yukon  t 
His  soul  would  be  safe  with  its  God. 

In  1899,  when  the  summons  came  in 
Dawson  City,  he  was  surrounded  by  ten- 
derest  ministrations,  spiritual  and  cor- 
poral. Priests  and  sisters,  government 
officials  and  sturdy  miners,  Catholics 
and  non-Catholics  all  considered  it  a 
proud  privilege  to  watch  around  the 
poor  little  couch  of  the  “Good  Father,” 
who  had  given  his  life  through  love's 
labor  for  his  fellow  men. 

St.  Michael’s  and  Holy  Cross,  the  two 
civilized  centres  of  the  Alaskan  wilds  be- 
fore the  gold-cry  rang  throughout  the 
globe,  saw  little  of  Father  Judge,  and 
yet  that  little  with  all  it  stood  for  was 
an  oasis  to  him  in  journeys  and  sojoum- 


ings  in  that  barren  land. 
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The  work  of  the  sisters  there,  among 
the  Esquimaux  boys  and  girls,  elicited 
his  unstinted  commendations. 

In  a letter  to  his  Father  Superior,  he 
writes : “Everybody  is  praising  the  sis- 
ters* school.  Mr.  Petroff  (the  Russian 
inspector)  who  is  taking  the  census,  was 
here  a few  days  ago;  he  had  just  come 
down  the  Yukon,  and  stopped  at  the 
school  where  the  children  gave  him  a 
specimen  of  what  they  could  do.  I 
heard  him  say,  T am  ashamed  of  my 
church;  we  have  been  here  for  fifty 
years  and  have  not  done  as  much  as 
you  have  done  in  two  or  three/  ” His 
enthusiasm  for  the  sisters'  work  never 
lagged.  More  than  once  he  gave  in  de- 
tail the  pleasing  programs  of  the  chil- 
dren's entertainment,  whenever,  indeed, 
visitors  came  from  the  government  ships 
or  trading  vessels  anchored  in  the 
harbor. 

He  marvels  at  the  changes  a few  years' 
residence  with  the  sisters  make  in  the 
girls,  and  tells  of  the  “nice  calico  dress'' 
worn  by  a bride  he  married  in  one  of  the 
Indian  villages,  adding  “she  had  been 
taught  by  the  sisters  and  made  the  dress 
herself/' 

To  a brother  Jesuit  he  writes : “Since 
I came  here  I have  been  delighted  to  see 
the  piety  of  the  school  children.  * * * 
Father  Crimont  (in  charge  of  the  boys) 
and  the  sisters  started  a kind  of  Apostle- 
ship  of  Prayer  among  the  children,  by 
which  they  were  to  offer  up  prayers, 
good  works  and  penances  for  Father 
Tosi  and  the  success  of  his  trip  (to  found 
a new  mission).  I do  not  think  they 
have  been  surpassed  (in  their  pious  prac- 
tices) by  the  same  number  of  white  chil- 
dren in  any  school ; so  their  generosity 
may  be  a spur  even  to  your  boys,  and 
thus  give  more  glory  to  the  Sacred 
Heart/'  Then  follows  a description  of 
two  very  edifying  deaths  among  the 
children. 

4 


His  reiterated  cry  for  more  sisters 
shows  in  what  esteem  he  held  their  in- 
fluence and  their  training.  Like  the 
scholarly  Bishop  of  Peoria,  he  believed 
that  “In  many  parishes  the  light  of 
Catholic  truth  and  love  shines  from  the 
convent  with  a more  persuasive  and  un- 
remitting glow,  than  from  the  pulpit." 

Father  Judge  had  been  laboring  in 
Alaska  just  six  years  when  the  gold- 
creeks  of  the  Klondyke  were  discovered.  * 
Men  (and  a few  women)  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  were  rushing  to  that  awful 
region,  fascinated,  dazzled  by  the  glit- 
tering metal  and  the  wealth  it  would 
bring.  His  biographer  tells  us:  “He 
foresaw  the  stampede  that  would  take 
place  from  the  older  mining  centers,  and 
the  influx  from  the  States  when  the 
news  would  have  found  its  way  to  the 
outer  world.  The  men  around  him 
would  go  to  the  new  fields,  and  he  should 
go  with  them ; where  the  flock  is  there 
should  be  the  shepherd  also." 

So  it  was  that  the  feverish  gold-hunt- 
ers of  '97  found  they  were  not  earlier  in 
the  field  than  the  bodily-worn,  intrepid, 
pioneer  priest,  whose  motive  and  mis- 
sion Rev.  J.  B.  Tabb  has  enshrined  in 
one  of  his  peerless  quatrains : 

“Twas  not  for  gain  of  glittering  gold,  he  trod 
Alaska’s  frozen  loin; 

Nay,  but  the  superscription  of  their  God 
On  colder  hearts  to  coin/* 

Early  in  1897  Father  Judge  packed 
his  sled,  put  his  dog  in  harness  (dogs 
were  expensive  creatures  then,  so  great 
was  the  demand  for  them)  and  with  the 
sled-rope  thrown  over  his  shoulder 
wended  his  lonely  way  on  the  frozen 
Yukon,  from  Forty-Mile  to  Dawson. 

What  were  the  thoughts  of  that  brave 
and  humble  Jesuit,  worthy  brother  of  a 
Francis  Xavier,  a Jogues,  or  a Brebeuf, 
as  he  trudged  along  over  the  fifty  miles 
of  snow  and  ice?  Why,  he,  too,  was 
contemplating  where  he  would  lay  his 
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'“claims,”  what  big  profits  he  would 
•drawl  So,  when  the  invading  army  of 
prospectors  and  miners  reached  the  en- 
chanted city,  they  must  have  wondered, 
and  gazed  with  pity,  if  not  with  scorn, 
on  the  man  of  God,  feeble  and  of  unpre- 
tentious mien,  settled  there  before  them. 
How  little  they  knew  what  a power  he 
would  prove;  the  tower  of  strength — 
the  fortress  of  succor  to  them! 

In  the  mad  rush  for  “diggings”  and 
“dust”  they  had  little  time,  however,  to 
conjecture  much  about  him.  Their  eyes 
were  lowered  as  down,  down,  down  they 
delved;  his  were  raised  aloft  for  fresh 
ardor,  new  impulse,  greater  strength  and 
inspiration. 

Tranquil  amid  the  tumult  that  reigned 
in  the  Yukon  region  he  glanced  at  the 
hungry  hordes  of  men,  eager  to  force  the 
treasures  of  gold  from  the  frozen  bosom 
of  mother  earth,  and  reckoned  with  anx- 
ious forebodings  the  terrible  price  they 
would  have  to  pay. 

While  they  dug  down,  he  would  rear 
up,  not,  as  yet,  a temple  for  the  worship 
of  God, — that  would  come  after,  and  it 
surely  did, — but  a shelter,  a hospital  for 
the  poor  fellows  smitten  with  Arctic 
maladies  and  cruel  frost-bites. 

This  recalls  an  incident  related  by 
that  famous  philosopher  of  the  “Cab- 
bage Patch” — Mrs.  Wiggs : “I  recollect 
one  time  durin’  the  war,  when  the  sol- 
diers was  layin’  round  the  camp,  tryin’ 
they  best  to  keep  from  freezin’  to  death, 
a preacher  came  'long  to  hold  a service. 
An'  when  he  got  up  to  preach  he.sez, 
'Friends/  sez  he,  'my  tex’  is  Chilblains. 
They  ain’t  no  use  a-preachin’  religion 
to  men  whose  whole  thought  is  set  on 
their  feet.  Now,  you  fellows  git  some 
soft-soap  an’  pour  it  in  yer  shoes,  an’ 
jes’  keep  them  shoes  on  till  yer  feet  gits 
well  an’  the  nex’  time  I come  ’round  yer 
minds  ’ll  be  better  prepared  to  receive 
the  word  of  the  Lord.’  ” 


So  Father  Judge’s  keen  intellect 
grasped  the  situation  of  the  improvised 
city  with  its  influx  of  gold-crazed 
strangers,  already  afflicted  with  the  mis- 
eries besetting  the  unprepared,  and  he 
immediately  began  his  ministrations. 

After  a while  he  re-harnessed  his  dog 
and  set  out  again  over  the  ice,  back  to 
Forty  Mile,  for  a new  supply  of  med- 
icines and  remedies.  On  his  return, 
after  securing  land  for  his  future  build- 
ings, he  erected  a tent,  which,  though 
he  shared  its  shelter  with  qthers,  was  to 
him  a home-place,  for  in  it  he  could 
celebrate  Holy  Mass. 

Sometimes  in  the  old  trying  days  on 
the  Shagaluk  or  Yukon  trail,  he  was 
doomed  to  suffer  great  disappointment 
in  not  being  able  to  offer  the  August 
Sacrifice.  The  Kachime  or  Cacino 
would  be  too  crowded,  or  the  Indians 
who  were  asleep  there  would  not  get  up 
in  time;  but  in  his  own  log  hut  in  the 
Esquimaux  villages,  he  could  always 
enjoy  this  inestimable  privilege;  and 
touching  indeed  were  the  outbursts  of 
love  and  gratitude  in  his  letters  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  at  the  thought  of 
the  Divine  Guest  in  his  poor  little  cabin, 
he,  alone,  with  a brother  or  Indian  boy, 
the  only  adorers  of  the  world’s  Creator 
and  Saviour,  in  that  vast  wilderness  of 
ice  and  snow. 

Describing  his  chapel  on  one  occa- 
sion and  telling  about  its  connection 
with  the  room  he  occupied,  thus  afford- 
ing him  unceasing  intercourse  with  Our 
Lord  in  the  sweet  Sacrament  of  His  love, 
he  expatiates  on  the  happiness  of  living 
under  the  same  roof  of  the  Immortal 
King  of  Kings,  and  adds : “Without  this 
Blessed  Presence  the  mission  life  would 
be  a dreary  one  at  times,  rather  at  all 
times.” 

Considering  the  relative  value  of  fact 
and  fiction,  the  adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  his  man  Friday  pale  be- 
fore the  story  of  Father  Judge’s  gigantic 
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labors  in  the  Klondyke, — labors  telling 
in  time  and  extending  in  their  influences 
into  eternity  I 

To  build  a church  and  hospital  in  the 
confines  of  civilization  means  a great 
deal,  but  to  build  a hospital  and  equip 
it,  to  erect  a church  and  serve  it  when 
equipment  and  service  imply  untold 
hardships  and  unceasing  sacrifice,  ah  I 
then,  one  of  God’s  heroes  ‘has  his 
hand  to  the  plow  and  always  looks  up  I 
What  if  there  be  no  quarry  nor  saw-mill, 
there’s  material  in  the  woods,  and  logs 
he  will  hew,  and  men  with  hearts  made 
less  sordid  by  his  devotion  and  zeal,  will 
aid  him  to  bring  them  to  the  site  they 
have  helped  to  clear.  There’s  neither 
mortar,  nor  paper,  nor  paint;  he  will 
gather  moss  and  with  it  and  clay  cement 
all  crevices ; muslin  he  will  size  and  coat 
with  white  lead  to  cover  walls  and 
ceiling. 

The  sisters,  to  whose  coming  he 
looked  forward  with  buoyant  expect- 
ancy, will  be  doomed  to  sadly  disappoint 
him.  When  within  four  hundred  miles 
of  Dawson,  the  water  was  too  low  for 
further  sailing,  the  captain  steered  the 
ship  round  and  they  returned  to  their 
Indian  missions.  The  summer  found 
them  trying  again,  and  with  success. 
In  the  meantime  the  indefatigable  pas- 
tor undertook  the  management  of  the 
quickly-filled  hospital,  for  which  he 
hired  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  a staff 
of  doctors  and  nurses. 

Each  morning  after  offering  Holy 
Mass,  he  proceeded  to  his  tent,  cooked 
breakfast  for  himself  and  his  laborers 
with  the  same  zest  as  when  he  made 
slap-jacks  for  the  Scholastic’s  “outing” 
at  Woodstock ; then  through  the  wards 
of  the  sick  and  frozen  he  went,  a com- 
forting angel  to  each!  A paragraph 
from  an  article  in  the  “Klondyke  Nug- 
get,” published  after  the  good  Father’s 
death,  must  be  given  here. 

“By  the  side  of  the  dead  and  dying, 
burying  them  when  none  others  ap- 


peared on  the  scene  for  that  dpty,  super- 
intending and  personally  directing  even 
the  minutest  details  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing hospital,  cheering  the  sad,  jok- 
ing the  convalescent,  devising  means  of 
comfort  for  the  irritable  sick,  coaxing 
the  obstinate,  praying  with  and  for  the 
religiously  inclined,  planning  appetiz- 
ing morsels  from  the  almost  empty  lar- 
der, encouraging  the  down-hearted — 
thus  we  find  the  good  man  spending  his 
time  until  he  is  himself  laid  low  by  the 
cruel  hand  of  remorseless  disease.  Del- 
icate in  health  and  frail  in  body  from  his 
earliest  youth,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened that  those  he  attended  were  heart- 
ier and  stronger  and  suffered  less  than 
himself.” 

This  is  only  one  of  the  very  many 
sympathetic  and  admiring  articles  from 
the  pen  of  non-Catholic  journalists. 

But  how,  it  may  well  be  asked,  did  this 
feeble  old  man — not  old  in  years,  he  was 
then  only  forty-six,  but  because  of  the 
havoc  wrought  by  his  life  of  toil  and 
hardship — how  did  he  gain  and  retain 
such  universal  esteem,  confidence,  ad- 
miration and  love,  not  only  from  his 
own,  but  from  every  one  in  that  cosmo- 
politan community? 

His  method  is  neither  new  nor  secret. 
It  was  taught  twenty  centuries  ago  on 
the  hilltop  of  Judea  and  the  seashore 
of  Galilee,  by  the  Master  Who  “went 
about  doing  good,”  Who  “spake  as  one 
having  authority  and  not  as  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees.” 

By  some,  Father  Judge  was  called  an 
“ideal  philanthropist.”  These  failed  to 
grasp  the  spiritual  animus  of  the  Apos- 
tle of  Christ.  These  could  not  know 
how  the  true  joy,  such  as  the  angels  have 
in  heaven,  filled  the  good  priest’s 
heart,  when  by  “The  cords  of  Adam” 
he  was  able  to  draw  men’s  thoughts, 
of  the  earth  earthy,  to  consider  the 
higher  interests  of  their  souls.  Many  a 
sinner’s  return  to  the  fold,  many  a 
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strayed  sheep  not  of  the  fold,  but  led  to 
examine  what  the  true  Faith  means  and 
teaches,  brought  to  the  good  Father  a 
full  and  blessed  compensation  for  his 
labors,  for  his  dreary  drudgery  minister- 
ing to  human  needs  and  miseries  I 

Towards  the  men  surrounding  him, 
his  attitude  was  that  of  sympathy  and 
brotherly  love.  He  envied,  too,  the  en- 
ergy displayed  by  the  rugged  miners, 
and  regretted  that  it  was  not  given  for 
a better  cause:  “If  men  would  do  half 
as  much  for  heaven,  as  they  do  for  gold, 
how  many  saints  there  would  be,  and 
how  much  more  real  happiness  in  this 
world.” 

After  describing  in  a letter  to  his 
brother  the  difficult  process  of  gold- 
digging and  “dust”  finding  in  the  ice- 
bound wilds  and  the  amount  of  toil  and 
hardships  endured  by  men  of  all  ranks  of 
life,  he  adds: 

“One  would  think  that  gold  was  the 
one  thing  necessary  for  happiness  in  time 
and  eternity — and  how  they  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  soul  and  body  to  get  it.  Oh! 
how  terrible  will  be  their  disappointment 
at  the  hour  of  death,  when  they  realize 
the  vanity  of  all  they  have  loved  so 
much.” 

An  Apostolate  of  three  years  before 
the  public  eye,  an  Apostolate  that  bore 
prodigious  fruit,  giving  promise  of  a 
continued  and  fruitful  harvest,  was 
afforded  Father  Judge,  after  his  six 
years  of  unremitting,  humble,  hidden 
toil  among  his  well-beloved  Esquimaux 
Indians. 

Like  a paean  of  triumph,  reads  the 
chapter  of  the  missionary’s  departure 
from  his  earthly  tenement. 

The  year  1899  was  barely  ushered  in. 
The  “Feast  of  the  Kings,”  January 
sixth,  was  celebrated  with  pomp  and  re- 
joicing. Oblate  Fathers  had  come  from 
Canada  to  share  his  labors,  and  into 
their  priestly  hands  he  confided  the  sec- 
ond church  edifice  which  he  had  built 
on  the  ashes  of  the  first.  The  hospital 
had  extended  its  efficient  work,  and  a 


true  haven  it  was  for  body  and  soul  of 
the  sick  and  distressed  gold-seeker. 

For  a week  the  good  Father  lay  on 
his  couch  in  the  little  office  of  the  hos- 
pital. A brief,  sharp,  unequal  struggle 
it  was  with  pneumonia ; but  the  struggle 
was  in  the  poor,  worn-out  body  only, 
for  his  mind  was  unimpaired.  To  the 
end  he  remained  conscious  and  cheerful, 
fully  resigned  to  the  Holy  Will  of  God, 
and  intensifying  by  multiplied  acts  the 
devotion  that  was  his  from  early  child- 
hood. He  told  his  attendants  a few 
days  before  the  end  that  he  would  die 
on  the  sixteenth,  the  thirty-third  anni- 
versary of  his  loved  mother’s  death,  and 
so  he  did. 

To  the  big,  weeping  pioneers  who 
claimed  entrance  to  their  Father’s  bed- 
side, he  spoke  tender  words  of  encour- 
agement and  consolation,  telling  them 
it  was  the  happiest  day  of  his  life,  the 
one  he  had  worked  for  so  long.  The 
look  of  deep  peace  and  joy  on  his  be- 
loved countenance,  confirmed  all  he  said, 
yet,  notwithstanding,  it  was  hard  for 
them  to  lose  him.  Personal  visits  and 
telephone  messages  from  Dawson’s  cit- 
izens and  the  workers  in  the  neighbor- 
ing mining-camps  showed  the  dismay  in 
which  the  news  of  his  serious  condition 
was  received,  while  the  public  demon- 
stration at  his  funeral  and  the  beautiful 
marble  cross  erected  over  his  grave  by 
the  miners  of  the  North,  prove  how  his 
memory  is  revered  and  that  the  aroma 
of  his  noble  life  of  sacrifice  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  his  brethren  and  countrymen 
in  hallowed  sweetness  and  benediction. 

Of  Father  Judge  the  genial  “Captain 
Jack”  Crawford  truly  and  beautifully 
writes : 


“Christ  died  for  men  and  so  did  he — 

The  sweetest  soul  I ever  knew, 

And  when  he  grasped  the  hand  of  me, 

His  honest,  laughing  eyes  of  blue 
Dispelled  the  clouds  from  out  my  sky 
And  warmed  the  chill  from  off  my  heart; 
And  when  it  comes  my  time  to  die 
I pray  we  won't  be  far  apart." 
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aLL  the  stores  are  advertising 
their  midwinter  sale  of  White 
Goods,  and  as  you  pass  along 
the  main  streets  almost  any 
hour  of  the  day,  you  will  see  groups  of 
women  and  girls  standing  before  the 
windows  in  which  these  articles  are  dis- 
played. The  other  day  when  the  wind 
was  cutting  like  a razor  some  of  us  who 
were  in  a hurry  had  to  walk  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  curbing  so  great  was 
the  throng  before  one  shop  which  makes 
a specialty  of  such  things. 

I stopped,  too,  one  day,  when  the  sun 
was  shining  and  I had  some  leisure. 
But  as  I looked  at  the  great  white  dis- 
play gradually  the  lace  and  the  em- 
broidery and  the  tucks  and  the  flounces 
became  a confused  mass  of  white,  out 
of  which,  as  I gazed,  were  evolved  low 
plain  marble  slabs  such  as  mark  the 
graves  of  the  poor.  Fascinated  I con- 
tinued to  look  on  the  picture,  and  I saw 
that  the  graves  over  which  they  stood 
were  in  the  majority  small  graves,  and 
the  ages  inscribed  on  the  plain  surfaces 
were,  in  the  main,  the  ages  of  children. 
And  as  I suddenly  remembered  that  the 
•charge  of  race  suicide  has  been  made 
against  our  nation,  greatly  I wondered 
why  I should  see  this  graveyard  of  little 
•children. 

Then  a voice  said  at  my  ear: 

“Isn't  that  a dream  of  a petticoat  I” 

I started  and  found  instead  of  being 
at  a graveyard  I was  before  a window 
full  of  fine  lingerie.  Mechanically  I fol- 
lowed the  speaker  and  her  companion 
into  the  store,  entered  the  elevator  and 
was  swiftly  borne  to  the  spacious  room 
in  which  we  were  told  we  should  find 
the  White  Goods.  Long  tables  stood  in 
the  room,  piled  high  with  the  white  gar- 
ments. It  dazzled  your  eyes,  and  when 
the  saleswoman  approached,  you  felt  like 


calling  on  her  to  act  as  your  guide  I 
They  were  as  attractive  at  close  range 
as  they  had  been  through  the  plate  glass, 
and  I marveled  at  the  patience  and  in- 
genuity that  out  of  lace  and  muslin  had 
fashioned  such  a variety  of  dainty  things. 

There  was  an  ever-increasing  crowd 
of  shoppers  bending  over  the  tables, 
carefully  examining  the  garments,  eager 
to  pick  flaws.  Silk-lined,  fur-trimmed 
women  the  majority  of  them  were,  and 
their  faces  showed  freedom  from  the 
care  that  poverty  brings.  Again  I was 
treated  to  a transformation  of  scene. 
Instead  of  this  lofty,  pleasantly  heated 
room,  I beheld  a long,  dingy,  low-ceil- 
inged  apartment,  over-heated,  ill-ven- 
tilated, and  instead  of  the  low  voices  and 
laughter  around  me,  I heard  the  whirr 
of  thousands  of  machines,  and  instead  of 
these  richly  gowned,  healthy  looking 
women,  I beheld  hundreds  of  emaciated, 
poorly  clad,  sickly  girls  and  children 
bending  #over  the  machines,  stitching, 
stitching,  stitching  on  the  white  muslin 
and  embroidery  which  was  spread 
around  them  like  a great  sea.  It  was 
in  here  that  all  these  articles  were  made, 
and  these  were  the  makers ! 

Beyond  the  work-shop  rose  the 
homes  of  the  makers : the  narrow,  dark 
hall,  the  narrower  and  darker  stairway, 
leading  up  flight  after  flight  to  the 
wretched,  overcrowded  (for  there  is  no 
race  suicide  in  the  tenement  districts!) 
rooms,  stifling  in  summer,  freezing  in 
winter,  where  human  beings  were  herded 
together,  as  no  decent  farmer  would 
herd  his  sheep  or  hogs.  Bad  black  cof- 
fee, bread  as  dry  as  saw-dust  and  about 
as  nutritious,  with  the  canned  truck, 
whose  preparation  is  deadly,  comprise 
the  food  upon  which  those  toilers  hope 
to  build  up  their  depleted  vitality  for  the 
next  day's  work,  if  indeed  their  bill-of- 
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fare  is  so  diversified.  You  need  not  ask 
why  this  must  be  if  you  are  a thinking 
person,  and  examine  the  prices  marked 
on  the  articles  which  you  are  going  to 
buy  during  the  sale  of  White  Goods. 
You  know  what  the  muslin  costs,  you 
know  what  embroidery  costs,  and  unless 
you  are  hopelessly  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  the  needle  and  the  machine,  you  know 
the  amount  of  time  it  takes  to  make  any 
one  of  those  garments.  The  articles 
must  be  sold  at  popular  prices  to  find  a 
market,  the  man  who  sells  them  must 
make  good  profit  on  them,  the  man  who 
furnishes  the  material  must  make  good 
profit  on  his  deal,  the  manufacturer  must 
make  good  profit  on  the  work.  To  do 
this  he  must  pay  his  operatives  the  low- 
est possible  price.  And  he  does  it.  And 
because  th6  instinct  to  live  is  so  strong 
in  us,  the  operatives  work  for  the  pit- 
tance which  feebly  prolongs  the  flame  of 
life.  But  daily  the  account  on  nature  is 
overdrawn  and  finally  the  day  comes 
when  she  calls  a halt ; then  there  is  an- 
other victim  in  the  free  ward  of  the  con- 
sumptive hospital,  another  grave  in  the 
potter’s  field  ; but  the  manufacturer  and 
middleman  have  had  their  profit  from 
her  work,  and  human  life  is  the  cheapest 
commodity  there  is. 

Our  newspapers  the  other  day  told 
as  if  it  were  something  to  be  proud  of, 
that  a millionaire  waist  manufacturer  in 
the  East  had  made  a big  Christmas 
donation  to  local  charities — he  wanted 
to  be  the  executor  of  his  own  will! 
“Executor !”  Oh ! it’s  an  ugly  word ! 
You  see  these  millionaires,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  execute  wills,  have  executed 
so  many  human  lives,  that  we  can’t  help 
shuddering  when  we  see  them  using  the 
word.  Of  this  particular  waist  million- 
aire I know  nothing,  but  I do  know 
something  of  the  sweat-shop  system 
under  which  waists  and  such  like  articles 
are  made;  and  if  you  except  the  whis- 
key distillers,  there  is  no  money  so 
tainted  as  the  money  made  by  such 
means.  It  is  blood  money,  a thousand 


times  more  infamous  than  that  which* 
passed  through  the  Southern  planters' 
hands  as  the  price  of  his  black  slaves;, 
and  it  will  be  scattered  even  as  the  un- 
holy wealth  of  the  South  was  scattered 
and  more  speedily  and  more  cruelly,  for 
the  cries  of  the  white  slaves  must  be 
deafening  the  ears  of  God  so  that  no 
longer  He  can  hear  the  hymns  of  praise 
that  earth’s  other  voices  send  up. 

A week  ago  Senator  Beveridge  of  In- 
diana, in  presenting  his  Child  Labor 
Bill  to  Congress,  offered  in  support  of 
his  bill  an  array  of  facts  that  were  cal- 
culated to  send  a shock  through  the  civ- 
ilized world.  He  told  us  that  there  are- 
two  million  of  child  laborers  in  the 
United  States,  whose  ages  range  from 
three  to  fourteen  years,  and  then  stated 
that  these  appalling  figures  were  much* 
below  the  truth,  since  only  a part  of  the 
children  employed  in  factories,  sweat- 
shops, mines  and  other  like  industries 
were  returned  by  the  census  enumer- 
ators. He  told  of  the  little  children  who- 
are  too  tired  when  they  get  home  to 
undress  and  so  go  to  bed  with  their 
clothes  on;  of  little  girls  standing  bare- 
footed in  streams  of  water  in  the  steam- 
ing flax  mill, and  leaving  this  atmosphere 
to  face  the  chilling  wind  of  a New  Jersey 
winter  evening;  of  barbed  wire 
stretched  over  the  high  fence  surround- 
ing a glass  factory  to  prevent  the  little 
fellows  working  on  the  night  shifts  from 
making  their  escape ; of  girls  seven 
years  of  age  working  in  oyster  canning 
factories  for  twelve  hours  each  day;  of 
the  terrible  work  of  little  boys  on  the 
breakers  of  coal  mines,  kept  steadily  at 
their  toil  for  twelve  hours  by  the  fear  of 
the  boss  standing  behind  them  with  at 
stick  or  piece  of  coal ; of  the  defrauded 
little  children  who  do  not  know  how  to 
play;  of  the  babies  working  in  the  cot- 
ton factories,  and  the  children  thrust 
into  that  hell  on  earth,  the  glass  factory. 
He  told,  also,  of  the  demoralizing  effect* 
this  work  and  its  association  have  on  the 
youth  of  our  land.  “They  (the  children)* 
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went,”  he  quoted  from  Florence  Kelley’s 
report,  “with  the  men  with  whom  they 
worked  to  the  nearest  saloons  to  buy  the 
cheap  drinks  which  were  freely  sold  just 
across  the  street.  All  the  boys  use  to- 
bacco, usually  chewing  it.  As  seen  and 
heard  at  their  work,  at  the  closing  hour, 
the  children  were  stunted,  illiterate,  pro- 
fane, obscene,  ruined  in  mind  and  body 
before  they  entered  upon  the  long  ado- 
lescence known  to  happier  children.” 
“These  children,”  said  the  Senator, 
“reaching  what  ought  to  be  manhood 
and  womanhood,  become  the  parents  of 
offspring  inheriting  their  degeneracy, 
and  these  children  in  turn  grow  up  to 
produce  other  children  still  more  degen- 
erate. This  ruin  of  American  citizen- 
ship, upon  which  alone  this  Republic, 
‘the  last  experiment  of  freedom’  rests,  is 
too  high  a price  to  pay  for  making  still 
richer  a few  men  who  are  already  too 
rich.” 

Along  in  the  fifties  and  earlier,  the 
hall  in  which  the  Indiana  Senator  poured 
forth  these  heart-sickening  statements, 
resounded  often  to  fiery  orations  against 
the  black  slavery  of  the  South.  It  was  a 
-disgrace  to  the  civilization  of  that  en- 
lightened century,  a blot  on  the  fair 
name  of  the  republic  and  a perpetual 
menace  to  its  continuance.  In  language 
that  pierced  the  soul  of  the  tender 
Northerners  they  recounted  the  indig- 
nities heaped  upon  the  blacks,  the  suf- 
ferings they  endured,  and  hinted  at 
crimes  too  dark  to  be  spoken  of  openly. 
And  the  people  of  the  North  were 
Toused,  from  the  salty  shore  of  New 
England  to  the  snowy  fields  of  Minne- 
sota, and  they  declared  the  slaves  must 
Tbe  freed,  even  if  by  the  sword.  That 
-some  of  the  black  slaves  had  bad  mas- 
ters no  one  has  ever  denied,  but  that  all 
the  slaves  had  bad  masters  is  false.  The 
•majority  of  men  are  not  fools  and  only 
fools  injure  their  own  property.  The 
slaves  were  the  property  of  the  planters ; 
•their  value  depended  on  their  health  and 
•strength,  and  therefore  they  were  well 


fed,  well  clothed,  well  housed  and  not 
over  worked.  Of  course  the  institution 
in  itself  was  wrong.  All  men  are  created 
free  and  equal,  no  matter  what  their 
position  or  the  color  of  their  skin ; and 
no  one  should  have  the  power  of  life  or 
death  over  another. 

I am  not  defending  the  enslavement 
of  the  blacks,  I only  want  to  ask  you 
why  no  thrill  of  horror  ran  over  the 
Senate  chamber,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  spoke  of  the  white  child 
slavery  of  the  North  and  South?  Why, 
since  that  speech  has  been  spread  broad- 
cast over  the  land,  have  there  been  no 
indignation  meetings  called?  Why  do 
we  not  hear  the  cry  resounding  through 
this  land  that  the  traffic  of  Capital  in  the 
future  race  must  be  stopped,  that  the 
slavery  of  the  white  children  of  the  Re- 
public must  cease,  even  if  it  must  be  ac- 
complished as  was  the  freedom  of  the 
Negroes?  It  is  doubtful  if  Capital  had 
not  been  remotely  interested,  if  the  fet- 
ters of  the  black  slaves  would  have  been 
struck  off  by  the  sword ; and  since  Cap- 
ital has  enslaved  the  white  child,  we 
may  well  despair  of  its  deliverance. 
State  rights  was  knocked  to  smithereens 
when  the  freedom  of  the  black  slave  was 
at  stake ; but  now  it  becomes  a sacred 
and  inviolable  thing,  when  the  freedom 
of  the  white  child  is  to  be  fought  for. 

How  the  gods  on  high  Olympus  must 
laugh  at  man!  At  the  time  France  was 
bewailing  the  shrinkage  in  her  popula- 
tion, she  was  exiling  thousands  of  her 
worthiest  citizens ; other  countries  are 
alarmed  over  their  emigrations  and  yet 
make  laws  and  impose  taxes  which  drive 
the  people  from  their  shores;  and  here 
in  America  we  are  crying  out  about 
race  suicide  the  while  we  annually  sac- 
rifice thousands  of  little  children  on  the 
altar  of  greed.  The  indifference  of  the 
women  on  this  evil  of  child-labor  would 
be  incomprehensible  if  we  were  to  ac- 
cept as  true  all  the  maudlin  sentiment- 
ality concerning  maternalism,  of  which 
we  are  getting  suchu^  quantities  these 
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days.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  majority 
of  mothers  do  not  care  what  happens  to 
the  rest  of  the  children  of  the  world  so 
long  as  their  own  precious  flock  is  safe, 
or  so  long  as  they  are  not  forced  to  be- 
come witnesses  of  the  suffering  of  the 
others.  Ask  any  ten  mothers  of  your 
acquaintance  what  they  think  of  this 
great  evil  against  the  race  and  if  one  of 
them  denounces  it  in  sincerity  you  may 
well  feel  surprise.  Rather  will  they 
blame  the  parents  of  those  other  chil- 
dren. “Why  will  the  parents  send  their 
children  to  the  shops  and  factories  ?” 
they  will  ask.  Why  will  a starving  man 
steal  a loaf  of  bread? 

And  yet  if  the  women  of  this  land 
would  unite  upon  this  one  movement, 
they  would  speedily  break  the  fetters  of 
the  child  slaves,  as  well  as  alleviate  the 
condition  of  their  working  sisters  and 
brothers,  and  that  independent  of  what 
Congress  may  or  may  not  do.  The  wo- 
men are  patrons  of  the  sweat  shops.  Let 
them  withdraw  this  patronage  and  the 
sweat  shops  will  disappear.  Let  them 
support  the  unions,  which  insure  at 
least  a living  wage  to  the  workers,  and 
accept  only  union  goods,  and  the  firms 
will  be  driven  to  pay  a like  price  to  their 
employes.  If  half  his  best  customers 
would  go  to  the  shop-keeper  and  tell  him 
he  must  place  his  shop  on  the  white  list 
or  they  would  withdraw  their  patronage, 
he  would  speedily  comply  with  their  re- 
quest. If  they  would  insist  on  shorter 
hours  and  better  pay  for  the  employes 
this  also  would  be  given.  After  all,  the 
betterment  of  the  world  lies  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  woman,  but  unfortunately 
she  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact,  or  if  she  is  she  shirks  her  duty. 

4*  4*  4* 

They  were  talking  of  some  one,  evi- 
dently known  to  both,  and  their  words 
drifted  to  me  and  mixed  unintelligibly 
with  my  own  thoughts;  and  then  I 
heard  one  of  them  saying:  “But  some- 
how he  lost  his  grip.” 


My  wandering  thoughts  suddenly  col- 
lected about  that  phrase,  and  the  whole 
story  rose  clearly  before  my  eyes  of  that 
unknown  person's  wreck  of  fortune^ 
bright  prospects,  happiness  and  finally 
life  itself.  “He  lost  his  grip.”  We 
think,  in  our  present  security,  that  that 
is  something  we  could  not  do,  that  we 
would  hold  on  to  the  last  minute  of  life. 
It  is  well  to  entertain  that  thought,  but 
it  is  not  well  to  condemn  the  one  who- 
let  go,  because  you  see  we  have  not  been* 
in  his  place,  and  hence  cannot  say  if  our 
strength  would  have  been  greater,  our 
endurance  more  lasting. 

Now,  it  is  likely  enough  that  under 
similar  circumstances  some  of  us  would 
have  done  as  this  man  did — lost  our  grip. 
But  what  I hope  we  should  have  done,, 
was  instantly  to  grasp  at  something  else. 
It  might  not  be  as  good  as  what  we  let 
go,  but  at  least  it  would  prevent  us  from* 
falling,  and  in  this  world  the  first  essen- 
tial is  to  keep  on  your  feet.  The  man  on* 
his  feet  has  not  yet  touched  the  border- 
land of  despair. 

But  the  trouble  with  too  many  is  that 
they  will  not  clutch  at  something  lower 
when  the  higher  has  slipped  from  their 
grasp.  They  straightway  begin  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  failures,  and  event- 
ually they  become  failures,  for  the  spring* 
can  rise  no  higher  than  its  source,  and 
if  you  think  of  yourself  as  a failure  such* 
you  will  become.  It  is  well  to  seek  for 
the  cause  of  our  failure.  If  it  were 
through  our  own  fault,  we  have  the  rem- 
edy in  our  own  hands ; if  through  the 
fault  of  circumstance  we  have  it  in  us- 
to  rise  above  circumstance.  And  the 
way  to  do  this  is  instantly  to  grasp  the 
next  opportunity  that  presents  itself, 
and  avoid  the  cause  that  led  to  our  first 
failure. 

Often  these  things  that  at  the  first 
glance  look  like  failure  are  really  in- 
tended as  a door  opening  to  better 
things.  Seek  the  best  in  every  situation* 
— it  is  there — and  you  will  find  it  is  a* 
stepping-stone  to  something  higher. 
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Railroad  Death  and  Responsibility 

Catholic  Union  and  Times. 

The  recent  awful  railroad  accidents  by 
which  scores  of  people  lost  their  lives 
and  as  many  more  were  injured,  called 
such  emphatic  attention  to  conditions 
regarding  the  safety  of  passengers  and 
employes  on  our  railroads  in  the  United 
States  that,  though  we  have  discussed 
the  subject  before,  something  more  must 
be  said  of  it.  It  must  not  be  considered 
for  a moment  that  because  a corporation 
is  civilly  responsible  for  these  deaths 
that,  therefore,  there  is  no  personal  and 
moral  responsibility  to  be  traced  for 
them  if  proper  measures  for  their  avoid- 
ance are  not  taken.  Just  before  the 
close  of  the  year  an  important  report 
was  issued  by  the  United  States  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  in  which 
the  number  of  persons  killed  and  injured 
on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
during  the  second  quarter  of  last  year 
was  recorded.  This  is  the  last  period 
the  full  statistics  of  which  are  available 
and  it  shows  a very  serious  condition  of 
affairs. 

The  report  declares  that  the  number 
of  deaths  on  our  railroads  is  less  than  in 
the  preceding  quarter,  but  more  than 
for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last 
year.  In  the  matter  of  train  accidents 
alone  the  commission  announces  that 
there  is  a gratifying  diminution  both  in 
passengers  killed  and  employes  killed 
compared  with  either  of  the  two  quarters 
mentioned.  In  spite  of  this  gratifying 
diminution,  however,  nearly  4,300  pas- 
sengers were  killed  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1906,  as  compared  with  only 
about  3,800  in  1905.  The  main  source 
of  congratulation  the  commission  seems 
to  think  is  the  fact  that  the  total  number 


of  deaths  of  passengers  was  less  in  1906 
than  in  any  year  since  1903.  Nearly 
4,000  employes,  however,  were  killed 
during  this  year,  for  which  the  complete 
statistics  are  now  published. 

It  is  awful  to  consider  that  so  many 
lives  must  be  sacrificed  in  the  course  of 
the  rapid  travel  in  this  country  every 
year.  Other  countries  succeed  in  en- 
forcing their  laws  in  such  a way  as 
greatly  to  reduce  the  death  rate,  not  only 
in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
countries,  but  also  to  the  number  of 
miles  traveled  for  each  accident.  The 
saddest  part  of  our  railroad  statistics  is 
the  number  of  employes  that  is  sacrificed 
every  year.  Most  of  these  are  so  situ- 
ated that  they  leave  behind  them  prac- 
tically dependent  wives  and  children,  and 
hence  the  original  accident  is  often  only 
the  beginning  of  a series  of  hardships 
that  involve  much  suffering  for  those 
least  able  to  bear  it.  While  the  commis- 
sion congratulates  the  country  on  the  re- 
duction in  the  death-rate  of  passengers, 
there  has  been  a very  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  employes  killed,  and  con- 
sequently many  more  possibilities  of  suf- 
fering are  created. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  many  of  these 
accidents  are  unavoidable.  The  inter- 
state railroad  commission  announces 
that  most  of  them  were  due  to  defective 
brakes ; that  is  to  something  that  could 
be  remedied  by  the  spending  of  more 
money.  It  is  a repulsive  thought  that 
railroad  managers  in  every  department 
should  set  the  cost  of  equipment  over 
against  possibilities  of  the  infliction  of 
injury  and  death  of  employes.  At  the 
present  time  when  railroads  are  piling 
up  so  much  money  from  their  wonder- 
ful increase  of  business  the  idea  is  all  the 
more  abhorrent.  It  cannot  be  that  there 
is  not  some  one  who  is  responsible  for 
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these  accidents.  We  have  said  before 
that  such  responsibility  cannot  be  shifted 
and  that  some  one  will  be  held  account- 
able for  it.  Laws  are  not  efficient  in 
such  circumstances  unless  men  are  will- 
ing to  obey  them  and  have  such  feelings 
of  humanity  in  their  hearts  that  they  will 
not  allow  conditions  to  continue,  which 
risk  the  lives  of  employes.  It  is  not 
alone  the  managers  of  railroads  who  are 
responsible.  Boards  of  directors  know 
of  these  accidents  and  are  bound  in  duty 
to  see  that  the  property  from  which  they 
draw  such  immense  revenues  is  not  run 
in  such  a way  as  to  risk  the  lives  of 
employes  except  where  human  foresight 
cannot  avail  against  the  occurrence  of 
accidents. 

If  to  the  number  of  the  killed  the  im- 
mense number  of  employes  who  are 
maimed  in  such  a way  that  they  them- 
selves and  their  families  only  too  often 
become  dependent  on  public  charity  is 
added,  then  the  seriousness  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs  is  still  more  empha- 
sized. Over  55,000  railroad  employes 
were  injured  last  year.  This  is  a shame- 
less record.  Of  course,  many  of  these 
were  only  slightly  injured,  but  at  least 
one-half  suffered  the  loss  of  an  important 
member  or  of  one  of  their  organs  of 
sense.  The  present  laws  with  regard  to 
the  liability  of  railroad  companies  for 
accidents  to  their  employes  are  such 
that  the  men  have  little  or  no  redress, 
and  while  the  company  often  endeavors 
to  place  them  at  lighter  work  when 
maimed,  the  wages  paid  for  such  work 
is  usually  small,  the  hours  are  long  and 
it  takes  but  slight  insubordination  to 
lead  to  dismissal.  It  is  evident  that  if 
the  employers’  liability  was  increased 
there  would  be  much  more  care  exer- 
cised with  regard  to  the  injury  and  kill- 
ing of  employes.  It  is  sad  to  think  that 
a monetary  consideration  can  have  such 
weight  in  so  serious  a matter,  and  it  is 
time  that  men  who  are  morally  respon- 
sible be  brought  to  their  senses.  Mean- 
time let  us  hope  that  the  present  con- 


gress will,  as  it  proposes  to  do,  legislate 
so  as  to  lessen  the  wanton  suffering  thus 
inflicted. 


A Hideous  Republic 

New  York  Freeman's  Journal. 


When  the  French  Government  began 
its  war  upon  the  Catholic  Church  it 
sought  the  accomplishment  of  its  pur- 
pose by  indirect  methods.  Acting  on 
the  motto,  “by  indirection,  seek  direc- 
tion out,”  it  inaugurated  its  campaign 
by  enacting  a law  which  struck  a vital 
blow  at  the  authority  of  the  hierarchy. 
The  associations  for  religious  worship 
were  to  take  over  the  control  of  ecclesi- 
astical matters  which  hitherto  had  been 
vested  in  the  Bishops.  This  was  to  be 
the  entering  wedge  which  it  was  ex- 
pected would  rend  asunder  Church  gov- 
ernment and  prepare  the  way  for  schism 
which  in  its  turn  would  be  the  precursor 
of  the  triumph  of  atheism. 

The  framers  of  the  Separation  Law 
counted  upon  de-Christianizing  France 
by  degrees.  They  were  convinced  that 
that  was  the  surer  and  safer  course.  If 
they  had  started  out  by  shutting  up  the 
fifty  odd  thousand  churches  in  France, 
they  would  have  disclosed  their  hand  too 
openly  and  would  have  provoked  an  out- 
burst of  indignation  that  would  have  up- 
set all  their  plans.  They  would  have 
been  perfectly  satisfied  if  Article  4 of 
the  Separation  Law,  which  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  associations  for  re- 
ligious worship,  had  been  accepted  by 
the  Catholic  Church,  confident  as  they 
were  that  it  would  sow  the  seeds  of  dis- 
sension in  every  parish  and  so  enfeeble 
the  authority  of  the  Church  that  her 
moral  influence  would  no  longer  stand 
as  a bulwark  against  the  onrush  of 
atheism. 

It  was  a clever  plan  for  undermining 
the  Church.  But  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
was  not  slow  in  recognizing  its  real 
character.  In  his  encyclical  to  the 
French  Bishops,  Pius  X let  the  French 
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<jOvemment  know  that  he  would  not  be 
so  false  to  his  sacred  trust  as  to  permit 
the  thrusting  upon  the  Church  a man- 
made constitution,  to  take  the  place  of 
that  given  to  her  by  her  Divine  Founder. 

This  was  the  first  setback  to  the  plans 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  Their 
threats  of  confiscating  all  Church  prop- 
erty availed  nothing.  A year  passed, 
and  when  these  threats  were  carried  out, 
they  found  the  Church  as  immovable  as 
ever.  They  then  proceeded  to  amend 
their  Separation  Law.  It  was  enacted 
that  an  annual  declaration  should  be 
required  for  public  worship.  The  Holy 
Father,  in  dealing,  in  his  latest  encycli- 
cal, with  this  new  enactment,  says: 

“From  the  point  of  view  of  the  exercise 
of  religion  the  new  law  has  organized  an- 
archy. It  installs  a regime  of  uncertainty 
and  arbitrariness.  There  is  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  the  churches,  which  are  always 
liable  to  alienation,  shall  or  shall  not  in  the 
meanwhile  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy 
and  faithful.  In  each  parish  the  priest  will 
be  in  the  power  of  the  municipality,  with  the 
consequent  possibility  of  conflicts  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  In  addition,  the  clergy  are 
under  an  obligation  to  meet  the  heaviest 
expenses,  while  their  sources  of  revenue  are 
subjected  to  the  strictest  limitations.  The 
new  law  aggravates  the  law  separating 
Church  and  State.  We  can  only  condemn 
it  with  precision  and  without  ambiguity/’ 

Again  the  enemies  of  the  Church  find 
that  their  subtle  methods  of  attack  are 
exposed.  They  would  fight  in  the  dark, 
but  dislike  very  much  to  come  out  in  the 
open.  They  feel  that  the  time  is  not 
propitious  for  highhanded  measures  on 
their  p'art.  We  have  an  evidence  of  this 
in  their  sudden  abandoning  of  the  prac- 
tice of  imposing  fines  upon  priests  for 
celebrating  Mass  without  applying  for  a 
permit  to  hold  a public  meeting.  Sev- 
eral Bishops  had  ordered  their  priests 
not  to  pay  their  fines,  but  to  go  to  prison 
for  nonpayment.  The  sight  of  French 
jails  crowded  with  priests  charged  with 
the  “misdemeanor”  of  offering  the  Holy 


Sacrifice  of  the  Altar  would  be  an  ugly 
object  lesson  that  Clemenceau  & Co.  do 
not  care  to  have  presented  to  the  French 
people.  Hence  the  introduction  into  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  a bill  dispens- 
ing with  the  formality  of  requiring  a 
declaration  before  holding  religious 
services  in  a Catholic  Church.  When 
this  bill  becomes  a law,  as  it  will  in  a 
few  days,  priests  will  no  longer  be  liable 
to  arrest  for  saying  Mass. 

It  is  a backdown  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  which  does  not  think  it 
safe  to  go  too  far  lest  its  designs  be  de- 
feated by  a premature  exposure  of  their 
character.  The  persecuting  policy  of 
the  Government  has  already  created  a 
profound  indignation,  which  found 
voice  the  other  day  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  when  M.  Delahaye,  a former 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
addressed  these  strong  words  to  the 
men  who  are  responsible  for  tarnishing 
the  fair  fame  of  France : 

“MM.  Combes.  Clemenceau  and  Briand 
cannot  suppress  God!  You  are  the  staves  of 
Free  Masonry.  I am  not  a legitimist,  but  I 
would  welcome  a king  or  an  emperor  if  he 
would  only  rid  us  of  the  hideous  republic 
which  dirties  the  soil  of  France!” 

One  cannot  help  sympathizing  with 
this  French  Deputy,  who  feels  keenly 
the  wrongs  heaped  upon  millions  of  his 
Catholic  fellow  citizens  at  the  dictation 
of  an  irresponsible  organization.  M. 
Delahaye  properly  characterized  France’s 
present  form  of  government  when  he 
stigmatized  it  as  a “hideous  republic.” 


Profanity 

The  New  World. 

‘There  is  no  doubt  that  profanity  is 
decreasing  in  America.  The  influence 
of  the  Holy  Name  Societies  in  particular, 
and  the  strong  public  opinion  aroused 
a few  years  ago  throughout  the  entire 
nation  on  the  subject  have  produced 
marked  effect.  Yet  it  is  well  from  time 
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to  time  to  direct  public  attention  to  the 
evil  because  it  flourishes  still  and  always 
tends  to  increase  if  not  met  with  oppos- 
ing forces.  In  the  public  highways  the 
sacred  name  may  be  heard  frequently 
in  profane  curses  and  imprecations. 
Apart  from  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
impiety  it  is  opposed  to  fundamental 
principles  of  democracy.  What  a ter- 
rible outrage  it  is  on  a devout  Catholic 
or  even  a sincere  Protestant  to  hear  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer  uttered  in  this 
fashion  only  they  themselves  perfectly 
realize ! It  is  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship  to  assail  the 
most  sacred  convictions  of  a large 
part  of  the  community  in  public 
places.  But  this  is  happening  every 
day.  The  vile  practice  is  indulged 
in  even  in  fashionable  hotels  and  res- 
taurants as  well  as  in  the  low  saloons. 
It  must  necessarily  tend  to  lower  the 
morals  of  the  nation,  because  it  begets 
contempt  for  religion,  and  morality 
without  religion  has  no  adequate  justi- 
fication. The  temper  of  the  American 
mind  is  very  different  from  the  French 
mind.  No  public  man  in  this  country 
would  dare  to  express  blasphemous  sen- 
timents like  those  of  the  French  minister 
Briand.  Even  those  who  have  no 
church  affiliations  among  us  have  for  the 
most  part  respect  for  religion  and  avow 
its  influence  on  the  morals  of  the  nation. 
The  sacred  name  of  Jesus  stands  for 
everything  that  is  highest,  purest,  holi- 
est and  noblest  in  history.  It  is  associ- 
ated with  all  the  great  epochs  in  a Chris- 
tian’s life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Why  should  vile  miscreants  be  allowed 
to  shout  it  profanely  in  the  ears  of  those 
who  never  pronounce  it  except  with 
adoring  love? 

The  World’s  Greatest  Man 

The  Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

If  we  may  take  the  result  of  a popular 
plebiscite  as  a test,  the  best  mind  of 
France  is  not  represented  by  her  present 
infidel  Government.  Now  that  the  vot- 


ing on  the  question  submitted  by  the 
“Petit  Parisien”  to  its  readers  is  over, 
the  name  of  Louis  Pasteur  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  those  whom  the  people 
of  France  hold  in  highest  honor  as  the 
greatest  of  modern  times.  Fifteen  mil- 
lion votes  were  cast.  To  count  these 
votes  and  classify  them  was  an  enormous 
undertaking,  and  the  completion  of  it 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  enterprise, 
the  energy  and  the  methods  of  the  news- 
paper’s management.  Of  these  mil- 
lions, 1,338,425  votes  were  cast  for  Pas- 
teur, his  name  topping  the  next  highest, 
Victor  Hugo,  by  more  than  11,000. 
Poor  Hugo!  It  is  well  he  is  not  alive 
to-day  to  behold  the  deposition  of  his 
bust  in  the  temple  of  fame  in  favor  of 
one  who  was  neither  poet,  philosopher 
nor  romance  writer — the  greatest  glory 
in  all  the  world,  in  Hugo’s  estimation — 
but  simply  a child  of  science  and  a 
healer  of  physical  ills,  and,  moreover, 
one  humble  enough  to  be  a devout  Cath- 
olic. The  profession  of  such  a faith,  in 
such  an  age,  would,  if  the  vote  were  lim- 
ited to  the  ranks  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence, surely  have  disqualified  the  claim, 
for  these  gentlemen,  as  a rule,  deem  it 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind 
to  confess  belief  in  any  Creator,  and  pre- 
fer to  regard  themselves  as  the  highest 
expression  of  a mysterious  process  called 
evolution,  working  automatically  and 
silently,  without  any  directing  mind,  for 
millions  of  ages. 

Now,  the  greatest  glory  of  Pasteur 
was  that  he  overthrew,  by  the  results  of 
his  patient  experiments,  the  outrageous 
theory  that  life  can  be  evolved  from  non- 
life, the  organic  from  the  inorganic.  He 
is  the  destroyer  of  a pet  fallacy  of  the  in- 
fidels, as  well  as  the  modest  asserter  of 
Catholic  faith  and  doctrine  in  his  daily 
life.  Science  and  religion,  he  showed  in 
his  discoveries  and  in  his  personal  life, 
are  not  foes  or  aliens  to  each  other. 
While  statesmen — bless  the  mark  I — and 
legislators  are  bragging  that  they,  as 


carrying  out  “the  will  of  the  people/1 
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will  drive  Christ  from  the  land  of 
France,  here  are  an  army  of  voters  de- 
claring that  a Christian  Frenchman,  a 
Catholic  gentleman,  most  truly  repre- 
sents the  greatness  of  France  and  the 
greatness  of  the  age.  Is  this  not  a seem- 
ing paradox  ? In  truth,  it  is  no  paradox 
at  all,  but  a proof  that  the  so-called  “will 
of  the  people”  is  a manufactured  impo- 
sition— a mere  mechanical  sham,  pro- 
duced by  processes  in  which  the  political 
tricksters  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  are 
skilled  adepts. 

How  changed  is  France  when  the 
“greatest  captain  of  the  world,”  Napo- 
leon, stands  only  fourth  on  this  scroll  of 
fame,  Gambetta  and  Victor  Hugo  lead- 
ing him,  and  “little  Thiers”  following 
immediately  on  his  heels ! Lazare  Car- 
not, the  “organizer  of  victory”  under 
Napoleon,  followed  him  closely,  being 
sixth  on  the  list.  Immediately  in  order 
after  Carnot  came  M.  Curie  and  his  wife, 
discoverers  of  radium — and  these  devout 
Catholics,  too.  Not  one  of  the  “states- 
men” in  the  present  or  several  preceding 
Cabinets  was  mentioned  in  the  voting. 
The  only  present-day  politician  voted 
for  in  the  list  is  Waldeck-Rousseau. 
What  say  Messeieurs  Clemenceau  and 
Briand  about  this?  Blatant  infidelity, 
plainly,  has  failed  to  debase  the  mind  of 
France,  no  matter  what  answer  the  vot- 
ing urns  are  made  to  return  to  the  ap- 
peal of  the  craftsmen  who  operate  them. 
God  is  not  to  be  chased  out  of  France 
as  long  as  the  heart  and  mind  are  sound. 
T^he  lascivious  play  is  pelted  off  the 
stage,  and  the  voting  urns  proclaim  the 
greatness  of  a great  Catholic. 

Young  Man,  Is  It  Manly,  Is  It 
Honorable? 

The  Church  Progress. 

Expressions  repeatedly  heard  from 
the  altar  indicate  that  our  young  men 
are  seriously  indifferent  to  some  of  the 
most  imperative  religious  duties. 
Among  the  more  frequent  complaints 


are  a want  of  respect  for  superiors,  dis- 
regard of  parental  authority,  long  ab- 
stinence from  the  sacraments  and  a pos- 
itive refusal  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  pastors  or  the  aid  of  religion.  Ad- 
dressing ourselves  wholly  to  the  latter 
fact  and  to  him  who  is  guilty,  we  would 
ask,  Young  man,  is  this  manly,  is  it 
honorable  ? 

Don’t  mistake  us.  This  is  not  in- 
tended as  a curtain-lecture,  but  as  a fair 
and  frank  appeal  to  that  sense  of  honor 
and  justice  which  you  usually  display 
toward  your  comrades.  Like  every 
other  Catholic  young  man,  you  have 
been  taught  to  be  just  and  honorable. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  honor  and 
manliness  which  you  practice  among 
your  companions  finds  no  place  in  the 
discharge  of  your  duties  to  God  and 
religion  ? Have  you  ever  compared  the 
money  >ou  spend  for  theater  tickets 
with  the  amount  you  give  for  the  or- 
phans, for  the  diocesan  seminary,  for 
Catholic  education,  for  Catholic  litera- 
ture, for  the  parish  debt,  for  the  altar,  or 
to  meet  the  salaries  of  the  priests?  Is 
is  manly  or  honorable  to  neglect  these 
positive  religious  duties  that  you  may 
the  more  generously  indulge  yourself  iir 
the  latent  cut  of  clothes  or  in  habits  that 
are  harmful,  and  pleasures  that  are  for- 
bidden ? 

Manly  and  honorable  young  men 
ought  to  think  of  these  things,  and  are 
rarely  guilty  of  the  inconsistencies  men- 
tioned. Don’t  have  an  empty  hand  for 
God  and  a generous  purse  for  pleasure. 
If  you  always  feed  your  earnings  to 
pleasure  alone,  misery  will  come  to  mock 
you  for  your  folly.  Look  about  you; 
see  the  man  who  gives  generously  to 
God,  and  you  see  a man  who  is  happy 
and  prosperous.  Remember,  the  Cre- 
ator will  not  permit  the  creature  to 
outdo  Him  in  generosity.  Be  as  manly 
and  honorable  in  the  discharge  of  your 
religious  as  you  are  of  your  other  duties. 
It  will  be  to  your  credit  in  life  and  to- 
your  reward  m 
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Growth  of  Holy  Name  Societies 

The  Pilot. 

One  of  the  gratifying  signs  of  true 
progress  among  us  is  the  notable  de- 
crease in  the  crime  of  profane  swearing. 
This  is  to  be  attributed  in  large  measure 
to  the  growth  of  the  Holy  Name  Soci- 
eties for  men — first  instituted  by  the 
Dominicans.  Most  Catholic  parishes 
have  now  their  branch  of  this  society, 
and  many,  mindful  of  the  temptation 
still  assailing  callow  youth  to  regard  pro- 
fanity as  “manly,”  have  also  Junior 
Holy  Name  associations.  The  great 
annual  gathering  of  these  societies  is  on 
the  third  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  Feast 
of  the  Holy  Name  of  the  Divine  Re- 
deemer. It  is  celebrated  by  a general 
Communion  and  an  evening  service  with 
appropriate  sermon.  The  observance 
this  year  throughout  the  Archdiocese  of 
Boston  was  remarkably  large  and  en- 
thusiastic. Our  readers  will  recall  a 
great  national  celebration  of  this  society 
a few  years  ago  in  Brooklyn,  which  was 
addressed  in  terms  of  warm  approval 
and  encouragement  by  President 
Roosevelt.  

The  Vice  of  Avarice 

The  Ave  Maria. 

Of  all  vices,  avarice  is  the  hardest  to 
cure.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  render  the 
heart  insensible  to  religious  impressions. 
The  miser’s  gold  is  his  god,  to  which  he 
pays  a kind  of  worship.  Any  other  has 
no  meaning  for  him.  The  saddest  of  all 
deaths  is  that  of  a man  whose  energies 
have  been  expended  in  accumulating 
wealth  from  which  he  must  forever  part, 
and  who  has  no  thought  of  eternal  pos- 
sessions. Though  generally  attributed 
to  other  causes,  most  of  the  religious 
indifference  and  neglect  in  the  world  is 
due  to  avarice.  The  American  Israelite 
is  shrewd  enough  to  observe  that  one  of 
the  principal  recommendations  of  agnos- 


ticism is  its  cheapness.  It  costs  noth- 
ing, and,  so  far  as  this  world  goes,  it  is 
very  convenient.  “Affiliation  with  a 
church  means  not  only  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  religion,  but  also  of  the 
charities,  educational  institutions,  and 
other  beneficent  activities  that  have 
their  roots  in  religious  organizations. 
The  unaffiliated  escape  bearing  their 
share  of  the  common  burden.  All  or- 
ganized altruistic  work  is  done  by*  the 
churches.  The  unaffiliated  are  in  the 
main  men  of  too  cheap  a kind  to  share 
in  any  movement  that  has  not  money- 
making for  its  sole  object.” 


The  Bait  of  Church  Property 

The  Sacred  Heart  Review. 

The  property  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  France  has  been  held  up  as  a bait  by 
the  Socialistic  party  in  the  French  State. 
“Once  having  hold  of  the  Church  prop- 
erty,” they  have  said  in  effect,  “we  will 
do  wonders  for  the  working  classes.” 
Four  hundred  million  francs  is  the  value 
of  Church  property  in  France — this  at 
least  is  the  figure  given  by  those  who 
love  to  talk  round  numbers  to  the 
French  voters.  But  Stoddard  Dewey,  in 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  December  io,  shows  that  so  much 
of  it  is  unproductive  or  burdened  with 
what  is  known  in  law  as  servitudes,  that 
its  total  disposable  annual  revenue  can 
not  exceed  $2,000,000.  This  does  not 
amount  to  thirty  dollars  apiece  for  the 
68,600  parishes  recognized  by  the 
French  State  for  its  late  inventories. 
Even  the  appropriation  of  the  churches 
and  other  buildings  for  use  as  town 
halls  or  public  schools  is  difficult 
in  most  cases  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  construction.  A similar  finan- 
cial misreckoning  has  happened  to 
the  famous  “milliard”  ($200,000,000) 
of  the  religious  communities — con- 
vents, colleges,  and  other  proper- 
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ties  which  reverted  to  the  State 
when  Parliament  suppressed  the  congre- 
gations. So  far,  Mr.  Dewey  says  (and 
he  corroborates  our  own  correspondent 
in  this),  liquidators’  expenses  have  gone 
ahead  of  realizations.  For  example,  at 
Nancy,  the  Redemptorist  Church,  rated 
at  120,000  francs,  and  the  Dominican 
chapel,  at  100,000 — cost  prices — have 
had  to  be  sold  for  1,200  francs  ($240) 
each,  the  worth  of  the  materials  after 
demolition.  However  such  buildings 
may  be  adapted  to  the  Catholic  purposes 
of  their  original  owners,  they  are  evi- 
dently of  little  civil  use. 

The  working  classes,  therefore,  will 
find  themselves  as  badly  off — nay,  worse 
off  than  ever — after  the  sequestration  of 
Church  property  takes  place.  As  in 
other  times  and  countries  there  will  be 
little  left  for  the  poor  after  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  grafters  have  finished  the 
legal  proceedings  necessary  to  seques- 
tration.   


Contradictory  Teachings 

The  Catholic  Record. 

Almost  every  day  brings  to  our  notice 
examples  of  the  lack  of  cohesion 
amongst  those  who  have  established 
sects  outside  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
Church  of  the  living  God,  the  centre  of 
unity.  Some  weeks  ago,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ross,  a Baptist  clergyman  of  this  city, 
placed  himself  upon  record  as  being  very 
much  opposed  to  theatrical  perform- 
ances. At  the  moment  we  forget  the 
exact  words  of  the  reverend  gentleman, 
but  we  believe  the  meaning  intended  to 
be  conveyed  was  that  theatricals  were 
very  demoralizing  in  their  tendency. 
We  have  now  before  us  a press  despatch 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  dated  the  1st  of 
January,  which  says  that  “by  a rising 
vote  the  congregation  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  East  St.  Louis  unani- 
mously indorsed  the  views  of  its  pastor, 
Rev.  Adam  Fawcett,  who  believes  that 


dancing  is  a healthful  exercise  and  that 
indulgence  in  it  is  not  sin,  and  that  the 
theatre  is  not  wrong  or  immoral.” 

Let  us  contemplate  the  inconsistency 
of  people  who  teach  contradictory  doc- 
trines preaching  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  While  one  Baptist  minister  says 
“you  may  dance,”  another  Baptist  min- 
ister will  tell  you  that  you  will  most  as- 
suredly go  to  the  bad  place  if  you  do. 
And  while  one  Baptist  minister  will 
warn  you  against  going  to  the  Opera 
House,  telling  you  that  it  is  the  high 
road  to  perdition,  another  will  whisper  in 
your  ear  that  such  preaching  is  all  non- 
sense and  that  it  is  perfectly  harmless 
to  go  to  the  play  and  enjoy  yourself. 


French  Barbarity 

The  Irish-American. 

The  warfare  which  the  French  Gov- 
ernment is  carrying  on  is  now  revealed! 
to  all  men  as  a deliberately  planned  cam- 
paign against  God.  It  is  clear  that  the 
government’s  proceedings  were  all  ar- 
ranged long  ago  in  cold  blood.  The 
atheists  have  of  set  purpose  worked  to 
produce  a religious  cataclysm.  They 
have  tried  to  strangle  Catholic  organiza- 
tion in  the  thirty-six  thousand  com- 
munes of  France;  have  cast  out  the 
bishops  from  their  official  residences  and 
the  cures  from  their  parochial  houses;, 
have  taken  their  churches  from  the 
faithful;  have  confiscated  all  the  pious 
foundations  and  the  seminaries,  great 
and  small  after  having  robbed  and  ex- 
pelled the  religious  communities.  For 
anything  like  a parallel  to  their  plunder- 
ing audacity  we  must  go  back  to  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Barbarians.  In  truth  the 
conduct  of  the  Barbarians  was  more  tol- 
erant. Attila  shrank  away,  awed  by  the 
dignity  of  a bishop.  For  the  modern 
despoilers  there  is  nothing  sacred. 
There  are  no  terms  in  any  language 
strong  enough  to  characterize  their 
iniquity. 
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On  the  second  of  February,  the  month 
of  Our  Blessed  Lady's  Dolors,  is  cele- 
brated the  feast  of  the  Purification,  or 
Candlemas.  The  lessons  of  this  great 
feast  are  obedience  and  humility — les- 
sons especially  needful  in  our  day. 


On  the  foreheads  of  the  faithful  shall 
be  traced  in  ashes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  Ash  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  this 
month.  The  ceremony  is  a vivid  re- 
minder of  man's  last  end,  of  his  return 
to  dust,  and  is  deeply  impressive  of  the 
vanity  and  shortness  of  human  life  and 
the  awful  significance  of  eternity.  The 
blessed  Lenten  season  should  be  to  us  a 
period  of  genuine  penitence,  a real  prep- 
aration for  Judgment  and  Eternity.  At 
the  outset  of  Lent  we  are  wont  to  make 
generous  resolutions  for  the  amendment 
and  betterment  of  our  lives;  but  how 
seldom,  comparatively  speaking,  do  we 
carry  out  our  resolutions  in  the  letter 
and  in  the  spirit?  Too  frequently  we 
undertake  too  much,  we  vainly  strive  for 
the  heroic  and  practically  unattainable 
and  fail  signally  in  the  performance  of 
ordinary  and  possible  duties.  Among 
our  good  Lenten  resolutions  for  1907 
let  us  include  that  of  greater  kindliness 
in  thought  and  speech  and  action.  We 
can  easily  refrain  from  carping  criticism 
and  fault-finding  of  those  about  us ; and 
if  we  can  say  nothing  good  of  our  neigh- 
bor we  can  at  least  give  him  the  charity 
of  our  silence. 


We  have  had  occasion  frequently  to 
call  attention  to  the  shameful  disloyalty 
that  many  Catholics  manifest  toward  the 
Catholic  press.  We  have  indicated  also 
the  danger  to  Catholic  faith  and  morals 
that  often  lurks  within  the  pages  of  sec- 
ular periodicals.  A flagrant  case  in 
point  is  that  of  a certain  well-known  and 
prominent  American  magazine  that  has 


recently  opened  its  pages  to  a scoundrel, 
signing  himself  “A  Catholic  Priest,”  for 
the  villification  of  the  Holy  Father,  Pius 
X.  Whoever  the  writer  may  be,  he  is 
a poltroon,  and  we  are  therefore  not 
surprised  that  he  is  capable  of  perpetrat- 
ing the  malicious  screed  that  he  has 
foisted  upon  an  intelligent  reading  pub- 
lic. But  we  are  unable  to  understand 
why  a presumably  respectable  and  dig- 
nified periodical  should  lend  itself  to  the 
base  purposes  of  a character  such  as  this 
anonymous  or  pseudonymous  writer, 
and  wantonly  insult  the  millions  who 
owe  loving  allegiance  to  the  great  Pontiff 
now  gloriously  reigning.  The  attitude 
of  the  publishers  of  this  offending  mag- 
azine is  the  more  inexplicable  in  face  of 
the  fate  which  befell  their  corporate 
predecessors,  as  a result  largely  of  a pol- 
icy bigoted  and  anti-Catholic.  For 
years  this  defunct  publishing  house  is- 
sued books  and  periodicals  inimical  to 
Catholicity,  but  they  finally  discovered 
to  their  sorrow  that  this  course  was  not 
profitable  and  that  they  had  made  a fatal 
mistake.  Are  the  Catholics  of  our  day 
less  loyal  than  their  forefathers  ? If  not, 
then  let  them  not  put  weapons  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  let  them  not  sub- 
scribe for  magazines  that  travesty  those 
things  which  they  hold  most  sacred. 


The  recent  speech  of  Senator  Bever- 
idge on  Child  Labor  has  created  a pro- 
found sensation,  as  well  it  might.  He 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Senate  the 
startling  and  shameful  fact  that  more 
than  two  millions  of  children  of  tender 
age  are  in  a state  of  virtual  servitude  in 
this  free  land  of  ours  at  the  behest  of 
conscienceless  and  avaricious  and  brutal 
taskmasters  who  lay  claim  to  respecta- 
bility and  pose  as  philanthropists  and 
public  spirited  citizens.  The  Senator 
recited  a state  of  facts  that  should  bring 
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the  blush  of  shame  to  every  American — 
to  every  person  who  has  in  him  a vestige 
of  humanity.  Salutary  and  helpful  re- 
medial measures  may  be  devised  and  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  may  be  invoked 
in  behalf  of  the  helpless  infants  who  are 
being  daily  sacrificed  to  Mammon ; but 
until  there  is  a real  awakening  of  the 
public  conscience,  until  the  lessons  of  the 
Divine  Lover  of  little  children  are 
learned  and  practiced  the  slaughter  of 
the  innocents  shall  go  on. 


Some  recent  utterances  of  Mr.  Sereno 
S.  Platt,  editor  of  the  “Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal/' are  eliciting  much  comment  and 
have  caused  not  a little  surprise,  con- 
sidering their  source.  Discussing  the 
decline  of  the  belief  in  a future  life  in  its 
effect  on  commercial  life  and  conduct, 
and  as  a cause  for  the  widespread  social 
unrest  of  our  time,  he  says : 

“The  question  of  practical,  immediate, 
and  tremendous  importance  to  Wall 
Street  quite  as  much  as  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  is,  has  there  been  a decline 
in  the  faith  in  the  future  life?  and  if  so, 
to  what  extent  is  this  responsible  for  the 
special  phenomena  of  our  time — the 
eager  pursuit  of  sudden  wealth,  the 
shameless  luxury  and  display,  the  gross 
and  corrupting  extravagance,  'the  mis- 
use of  swollen  fortunes/  the  indifference 
to  law,  the  growth  of  graft,  the  abuses 
of  great  corporate  power,  the  social  un- 
rest, the  spread  of  demagogy,  the  ad- 
vances of  Socialism,  the  appeals  to  bit- 
ter class  hatred?  To  find  out  what  con- 
nection exists  between  a decadence  in 
religious  faith  and  the  social  unrest  of 
our  time,  due,  on  one  side,  to  oppressive 
use  of  financial  power,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  class  agitation,  might  well  be  worth 
an  investigation  by  a commission  of  gov- 
ernment experts,  if  it  were  possible  for 
the  Government  to  enter  into  such  an 
undertaking/' 

Government  investigation  of  this  im- 
portant question  might  be  possible. 
But  what  good  would  come  of  it?  The 


findings  of  the  “experts”  would  doubt- 
less be  instructive  and  highly  interest- 
ing. The  underlying  cause  of  the  cry- 
ing evils  of  the  day  is  well  understood 
even  by  the  veriest  tyros  in  social  philos- 
ophy. The  disease  that  afflicts  the  body 
politic  and  commercial  has  long  since 
been  correctly  diagnosed,  and  thinking 
men  well  know  the  remedy.  But 
neither  nations  nor  individuals  can  be 
legislated  into  morality.  The  impera- 
tive need  of  the  hour  is  religion — a re- 
turn to  the  faith  of  Christ  and  the  prac- 
tice of  His  divine  doctrines. 


In  response  to  an  urgent  demand  on 
the  part  of  thousands  of  members  of  the 
Holy  Name  Society  throughout  the 
country,  the  Dominican  Fathers  of  the 
Province  of  St.  Joseph  have  decided  to 
publish  an  official  organ  for  the  Society. 
The  paper  will  be  issued  monthly  from 
the  Rosary  Press  and  will  be  devoted  to 
matters  of  special  interest  to  Holy  Name 
members  and  Catholics  in  general.  The 
initial  number  will  appear  this  month. 


The  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  Catholic  Church  have  sustained  a 
severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Montgomery.  He  was  a man  of  rare 
and  surpassing  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  and  was  beloved  by  all  who  came 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  His 
resources  were  severely  taxed  during  the 
trying  time  of  the  earthquake,  but  he 
rose  to  the  occasion  and  proved  himself 
a hero.  His  untimely  death  was  doubt- 
less hastened  by  work  and  worry  inci- 
dent to  the  catastrophe.  May  he  rest 
in  peace.  

The  Kingston  earthquake  has  fur- 
nished the  world  with  another  terrible 
reminder  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  and 
the  littleness  and  impotence  of  man,  and 
the  power  and  sovereignty  of  God. 
Surely  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death. 
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The  Sins  of  Society.  Words  spoken 
by  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  in  the  Church  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  May- 
fair,  London,  in  1906.  B.  Herder, 
St.  Louis.  i2mo.  pp.  270. 

We  all  remember  what  a wave  of  as- 
tonishment swept  through  England  and 
America,  too,  when  less  than  a year  ago 
the  Jesuit  Father  Bernard  Vaughan 
flayed  the  smart  set  of  London  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  Farm  Street,  London.  The 
newspaper  accounts,  while  fragmentary, 
were  full  enough  to  let  the  world  know 
that  society  was  being  arraigned  for  her 
sins  by  one  who  had  the  courage  of  an 
apostle  and  a burning  zeal  for  souls,  and 
whose  own  soul  was  kindled  with  a holy 
indignation  as  was  that  of  Christ  when 
He  drove  the  money  changers  with  a 
knotted  scourge  from  the  Temple  of  the 
Most  High.  The  sermons  are  tremen- 
dously strong — they  are  all  aflame  from 
the  opening  word  to  the  closing  Amen — 
full  of  an  earnestness  and  vehemence 
which  must  have  impressed  profoundly 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
They  reveal  the  fact  that  Father 
Vaughan  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
manner  of  life  led  by  those  whom  he 
arraigned,  that  he  has  decidedly  more 
than  a bowing  acquaintance  with  the 
second  footman  of  the  West  End.  But 
the  sermons  are  not  sensational.  Father 
Vaughan  chooses  a Gospel  narrative  as 
the  subject  of  his  sermon.  The  outline 
furnished  by  this  narrative  he  fills  in 
with  rapid  and  telling  strokes  and  adds 
just  enough  and  the  kind  of  color  to 
make  the  picture  impressive  and  unfor- 
gettable. His  work  is  marvellously  done 
and  is  charged  with  so  much  character 
and  life  that  for  once  we  have  a volume 


of  sermons  which  will  hot  fail  to  interest 
lay  readers.  Among  the  Gospel  nar- 
ratives chosen  we  find  that  of  “The  Prod- 
igal Son/'  “The  Pharisee  and  the  Pub- 
lican,“ “Dives  and  Lazarus/’  “The  Tet- 
rarch  and  the  Baptist,”  and  “The  Sa- 
viour and  the  Sinner.”  A chapter  is 
added  in  which  private  and  public  crit- 
icisms made  upon  the  sermons  are  given* 

In  his  preface,  Father  Vaughan  ex- 
plains how  he  came  to  publish  the  ser- 
mons. He  says: 

“These  sermons,  preached  at  Farm 
Street,  Mayfair,  during  the  past  season, 
were  not  originally  intended  for  publi- 
cation. If  they  are  now  being  printed, 
it  is  not  because  I have  come  to  think 
that  they  are  worth  reading,  but  because 
the  public  has  expressed  the  wish  to 
read  them.  This  being  the  case,  the 
responsibility  of  their  publication  rests 
not  so  much  with  me  as  with  my  many 
correspondents,  who,  if  after  having 
perused  this  little  volume  they  regret 
the  request  they  made,  will  have  them- 
selves chiefly  to  blame. 

“Here  I may  venture  to  state  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  were  not  present  when 
I preached  the  course,  that  as  it  was 
delivered  without  manuscript  or  note,  I 
cannot  now  pretend  to  reproduce  with 
accuracy  all  that  I then  said,  though  I 
do  think  I have  given,  if  not  the  detail, 
at  any  rate  the  substance  of  it. 

“And  now,  if  I am  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion that  has  so  often  been  put  to  me,  as 
to  why  I chose  the  particular  series  of 
pictures  which  makes  up  the  set  to  be 
found  in  this  volume,  I may  say,  after 
having  given  the  matter  careful  thought, 
it  seemed  to  me  that,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  season  of  the  year,  the 
conditions  of  my  hearers,  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  their  lives,  there  was  noth- 
ing better  or  so  good  for  me  to  da  In 
the  first  place  I wanted,  in  a most  dis- 
tracting and  disquieting  hour  of  my 
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hearers'  lives  to  awaken  their  attention 
and  to  compel  them  to  see  what  their 
lives  actually  were  compared  with  what 
they  ought  to  be,  and  then  I wished  to 
try  to  persuade  them  to  come  back  from 
their  false  selves  to  their  true  selves,  and 
to  offer  themselves  once  again  to  the 
true  God  against  Whom  they  had 
sinned." 


The  Child  of  the  Moon,  and  The 
Task  of  Little  Peter.  By  Mary 
J.  Lupton.  Published  by  The  New 
World  Co.,  543  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago.  i6mo.  pp.  174. 

This  little  volume  gives  us  two  stories 
professedly  told  for  children  but  so  in- 
teresting and  so  delightfully  told  that 
even  grown-ups  will  read  and  enjoy 
them.  They  are  translated  from  the 
French  of  Jeanne  Mairet,  but  no  one 
would  suspect  that  they  are  translations, 
so  smoothly  do  they  read  and  so  abso- 
lutely free  from  any  Gallicisms  is  the 
English  into  which  they  are  done.  Miss 
Lupton  deserves  the  gratitude  of  Eng- 
lish readers  for  giving  them  two  such 
engaging  stories  from  the  French. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Father 
Bertrand  Wilberforce,  of  the 
Order  of  Preachers.  Compiled 
by  H.  M.  Capes,  O.  S.  D. ; edited 
with  an  introduction  by  Fr.  Vincent 
McNabb,  O.  P.  B.  Herder,  St. 
Louis.  8vo.  pp.  406.  $3.00  net. 

Father  Bertrand  Wilberforce  was 
known  in  America  principally  as  the 
author  of  a work  which,  unfortunately, 
is  out  of  print,  the  "Life  of  Saint  Louis 
Bertrand."  In  England  he  is  known 
well  by  reason  of  his  enthusiastic  and 
fruitful  labors  as  an  apostle.  In  both  of 
these  countries,  where  his  memory  still 
lives,  the  volume  under  present  consid- 


eration will  be  gladly  welcomed.  Every 
Catholic,  every  religious,  but  above  all 
every  Dominican  will  find  in  it  much, 
very  much,  that  will  be  helpful  in  work- 
ing out  the  salvation  of  his  immortal 
soul. 

Biography  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing branches  of  literature,  for  to  each  of 
us  is  a life  given  and  the  conduct  of  that 
life  in  such  a manner  as  to  bring  it  to 
a successful  issue,  is  or  ought  to  be  the 
principal  concern  of  every  one  imbued 
with  life,  therefore  the  average  reader 
peruses  with  interest,  if  not  with  profit, 
the  story  of  any  life,  be  it  secular  or  re- 
ligious, which  had  that  in  it  to  make  it 
stand  apart  from  the  multitude.  The 
life  of  Father  Wilberforce,  though  lack- 
ing in  stirring  events,  moved  on  such  a 
high  plane  and  was  governed  by  such 
noble  and  lofty  impulses  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  an  inspiration  and  a comfort 
to  every  pilgrim  through  this  vale  of 
tears  who  is  making  for  higher  and  bet- 
ter things.  The  introduction,  contrib- 
uted by  Father  McNabb,  is  masterly 
and  reveals  a conscientious  and  thorough 
psychological  study  of  his  saintly  and 
gifted  fellow  religious.  We  append  the 
closing  paragraph  of  this  introduction, 
for  it  successfully  epitomizes  the  story 
of  the  life  contained  in  the  volume  thus 
introduced : 

"It  may  be  said  by  some  who  read 
the  following  pages  that  they  contain 
scarcely  one  event  of  public  interest. 
Perhaps  on  the  whole  we  are  not  con- 
cerned to  deny  the  fact.  Biographies 
full  of  events  of  public  interest  not  un- 
commonly hold  up  the  model  of  men 
whom  few  of  us  would  or  could  follow. 
As  the  world  is,  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind will  live  lives  hidden  from  all  but 
a narrow  field  of  vision.  On  the  other 
hand  the  life  we  are  now  introducing  to 
the  reader,  with  its  outward  simplicity 
and  its  inward  drama  of  vocation,  suf- 
fering and  priestly  zeal,  raised  to  the 
heavens  by  divine  love,  has  something 
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in  it  fitted  to  do  more  than  while  away 
a dull  hour.  If  it  did  nothing  else,  it 
would  go  far  towards  revealing  to  non- 
Catholics  the  secret  force  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  We  have  a further  hope  that 
the  picture  of  this  whole-hearted  priest 
of  God,  this  suffering  follower  of  the 
Crucified,  may  lift  up  downcast  hearts, 
and  lead  souls  in  death,  as  he  led  them  in 
life  to  the  feet  of  the  Master.” 

In  closing  we  wish  but  to  say  that  the 
letters  found  in  this  volume  are  in  them- 
selves a thorough,  exhaustive  and  prac- 
tical treatise  on  the  religious  life. 

Jesus  Crucified.  Readings  and  Med- 
itations on  the  Passion  and  Death 
of  Our  Redeemer.  By  Rev.  Walter 
Elliott,  Paulist.  The  Columbus 
Press,  120  W.  6oth  Street,  New 
York  City.  i2mo.  pp.  368.  $1.00; 
postage  extra. 

Father  Elliott  has  given  us  an  excel- 
lent work  on  the  Passion  of  Our  Blessed 
Lord.  It  is  not  so  much  a story  of  the 
Passion  as  it  is  a series  of  meditations 
on  this  ever-fruitful  subject.  And  its 
chief  value  as  a book  of  meditations  lies 
in  this  that  the  meditations  are  made 
for  the  reader.  Many  persons  complain 
that  they  cannot  meditate.  A subject 
is  presented  to  them  for  meditation  and 
there  they  stop,  for  they  say,  “I  cannot 
meditate;  my  mind  refuses  to  evolve 
anything  from  the  subject-matter  pre- 
sented.” For  such  as  these,  and  they  are 
not  a few,  Father  Elliott’s  book  will 
prove  invaluable,  for  he  unfolds  devoutly 
and  beautifully  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Passion,  presents  a train  of  thoughts  to 
the  reader  that  are  uplifting,  moving, 
and  then  makes  the  proper  application 
and  suggests  resolutions  that  may  easily 
be  put  into  practice  by  all  serious 
minded  readers.  We  earnestly  com- 
mend the  work  both  to  the  laity  and  to 


religious.  The  readings  and  medita- 
tions are  truly  beautiful  and  full  of  an 
unction  that  could  only  be  instilled  by 
one  who  has  thought  and  read  much  on 
the  Passion  and  has  brought  to  his  task 
a keen  mind  and  a heart  full  of  love  and 
sympathy  for  Jesus  Crucified.  It  will 
make  an  excellent  companion  for  the 
devout  layman  during  the  approaching 
holy  season  of  Lent. 


Trying  a Fall  With  Obesity.  By  P. 
Ed.  O.  Meter  (Arthur  Barry  O’Neil,. 
C.  S.  C.)  Ave  Maria  Press,  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana.  Pamphlet.  i6mo. 
pp.  16. 

Legion  is  the  name  of  those  who  sigh 
daily  with  the  melancholy  Prince  of 
Denmark,  “Oh,  that  this,  too,  too  solid 
flesh  would  melt  and  thaw  and  resolve 
itself  into  a dew.”  And  to  all  of  these 
we  commend  the  little  brochure  entitled 
“Obesity.”  They  will  find  therein,  de- 
lightfully told  Father  O’Neil’s  experi- 
ence while  reducing  the  excess  adipose 
tissue  with  which  like  many  others  he 
found  himself  burdened.  The  booklet  is 
written  for  the  fat — it  contains  messages 
of  cheer  and  hope  and,  best  of  all,  so- 
berly and  sanely  points  out  a way  avail- 
able to  all  back  to  gentility  of  weight 
and  grace  of  proportions.  He  concludes 
his  earnest  advocacy  of  walking  with  the 
following  smart  verse : 


“There  are  multifarious  methods  of  annihi- 
lating space, 

Each  evolved  from  out  the  think-work  of  the 
restless  human  race; 

You  may  drive  in  cart  or  carriage,  you  may 
mount  a wheel  or  steed, 

You  may  ride  in  train  or  trolley,  or  in  mo- 
tor-car at  need. 

But  by  far  the  best  of  vehicles,  ‘as  sure  as 
eggs  is  eggs/ 

Is  the  primal  automobile  just  one's 

Own 

Two 
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Confraternity  of  the  Rosary 


BOW  desirable  it  is  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  Rosary  Confrater- 
nity! This  is  a society  with 
only  one  purpose — honor  and 
glory  to  God  through  devotion  to  His 
blessed  Mother.  Rosarians  are  thus 
always  advancing  in  grace  through  their 
pious  practice,  growing  daily  stronger 
in  love  of  God.  There  is  a deep  consola- 
tion in  knowing  that  you  are  progress- 
ing in  spiritual  life,  by  reason  of  your 
constant  prayers  becoming  better  able 
to  withstand  the  temptations  of  the 
world.  Many  well-intentioned  persons 
pray  a great  deal,  but  because  of  lack  of 
regularity  in  their  devotion  much  of  the 
sweetness  of  prayer  is  lost.  The  Con- 
fraternity furnishes  the  remedy  for  this, 
for  its  members  have  their  prescribed 
laws,  know  their  duties,  and  faithful  to 
their  promise  fulfil  them.  What  a pleas- 
ure it  is  to  know  that  as  a member  of  the 
great  Confraternity  you  are  joining  your 
prayer  to  the  general  prayer  that  raises 
up  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  honor 
of  the  blessed  Mother  of  God!  What 
rich  blessings  must  descend  on  a family 
the  parents  of  which  are  earnest  mem- 
bers of  the  Confraternity ! 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Is  it  not  well  to  fortify  your  soul  in 
preparation  for  eternity?  In  this  world 
where  men  take  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity of  bettering  themselves  both 
financially  and  socially,  is  it  not  the 
height  of  folly  to  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunities of  bettering  the  condition  of 
their  soul?  “What  doth  it  profit  a man 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  suffer  the 
loss  of  his  soul  ?”  Holy  Mother  Church 
counsels  her  children  to  avail  themselves 
of  all  laudable  means  to  increase  in  vir- 
tue, to  make  their  salvation  more  secure. 
Among  all  the  devotions  that  she  has 


ever  delighted  in  counseling,  and  lov- 
ingly insisting  upon,  the  Holy  Rosary 
occupies  first  place. 

To  develop  in  the  hearts  of  the  faith- 
ful a love  for  this  wonderful  devotion, 
she  not  only  grants  a rich  indulgence 
for  saying  the  beads,  but  she  has  estab- 
lished the  Rosary  Confraternity  for  pro- 
moting the  spiritual  betterment  of  its 
members.  Just  as  a bouquet  of  choice 
roses  is  always  more  valuable,  beautiful 
and  acceptable  than  a single  flower,  so 
the  bouquets  that  Mary  offers  to  God 
through  the  Rosary  Confraternity  must 
be  more  fragrant  and  pleasing  to  Him 
than  the  single  Rosary  of  individuals. 

* * * 

The  Rosary  is  so  universally  loved  and 
practised  that  there  is  scarcely  any  one 
who  does  not  frequently  use  it.  Now, 
since  you  say  the  Rosary  so  often,  why 
should  you  deprive  yourself  of  gaining 
the  full  indulgence  attached  to  member- 
ship in  the  Rosary  Confraternity? 
Nominally,  at  least,  you  perhaps  exceed 
the  obligations  imposed  upon  members, 
yet  you  deny  yourself  the  rich  indul- 
gences because  you  have  failed  to  have 
your  name  enrolled  among  the  list  of 
members.  Resolve  at  once  if  you  are  not 
already  a member  of  the  Confraternity, 
to  join  its  ranks  and  share  in  the  rewards 
its  members  enjoy. 

❖ *5*  *5* 


The  holy  season  of  Lent,  in  which  the 
whole  Catholic  world  retires  from  friv- 
olity and  pleasure  and  enters  into  the 
desert  of  penance,  is  almost  with  us. 
To  the  true  Christian  there  is  a spirit 
of  welcomeness  in  Lent,  and  this  espe- 
cially to  Rosarians.  Let  every  member 
of  the  Confraternity  make  the  firm  reso- 
lution to  be  faithful  during  this  holy 
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time,  and  constantly  meditate  on  the 
second  part  of  the  Rosary.  Let  him 
daily  follow  our  Redeemer  from  the 
Garden  of  Olives,  through  Pilate’s  court, 
along  the  rough  road  to  Calvary,  and 
there  let  him  stand  beside  Mary  and, 
looking  up  into  the  face  of  the  dying 
Saviour,  cry  out:  “Have  mercy  on  me, 
O God,  a sinner!” 

“There  were  many  hundreds  of  Rosary 
Confraternities  erected  in  the  United 
States  within  the  last  fifty  years,  the 
records  of  which  are  kept  at  the  House 
of  the  Dominican  General  at  Rome. 
Since  1901,  through  the  Apostolate  of 
the  Rosary  in  New  York  City,  directed 
by  the  V.  Rev.  C.  H.  McKenna,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  Rosary  Con- 
fraternities have  been  erected  in  various 
dioceses  of  the  country.” — Dominican 
Year  Book,  1907. 

* * * 

THE  DOMINICAN  BEADS  AND 
INDULGENCES. 

The  richest  of  all  indulgences  granted 
to  beads  are  the  Dominican.  The  diffi- 
culty usually  experienced,  or  at  least  ex- 
pressed by  many,  has  been  done  away 
with, — the  obligation  of  saying  five 
decades  uninterruptedly.  Rosarians  en- 
joyed one  exception  to  this  and  that 
only  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  weekly 
obligation, — the  recitation  of  the  fifteen 
mysteries.  In  saying  these,  Rosarians 
were  allowed  to  recite  decade  by  decade 
at  their  convenience  during  the  week. 

Pius  X in  an  audience  of  October  13, 
1906,  granted  to  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Hya- 
cinth M.  Cormier,  Master  General  of  the 
Dominicans,  extended  the  privilege  of 
dividing  the  Rosary  decade  by  decade 
to  every  recitation  of  the  beads  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Rosary  Confraternity;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Holy  Father  de- 
clared that  all  indulgences  granted  to 
the  Dominican  beads  may  be  gained  in 


such  a recitation.  These  observations 
are  to  be  made : First,  that  this  conces- 
sion is  made  only  in  favor  of  Rosarians ; 
second,  that  at  least  a decade  must  be 
said  at  one  time,  whereby  a fifth  of  all 
indulgences  granted  to  the  recitation  of 
the  five  mysteries  may  be  gained ; third, 
that  it  is  advisable  for  all  faithful  to  be- 
come Rosarians,' thereby  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  concession.  To  become  a 
member  of  the  Rosary  Confraternity 
there  is  but  one  condition,  to  have  your 
name  inscribed  in  any  place  where  the 
Confraternity  is  canonically  established. 
The  obligations  arising  are  two-fold: 
first,  to  have  your  beads  blessed  by  a 
Dominican  or  by  a priest  authorized  to 
give  the  Dominican  blessing;  secondly, 
to  say  the  fifteen  mysteries  once  a week. 
There  are  no  initiation  fees,  no  dues,  no 
offerings  of  any  kind  nor  are  they  ex-  ' 
pected.  The  sole  object  is  to  extend  the 
prayer  of  the  Rosary  influencing  the 
lives  of  the  faithful  for  better  and  holier 
things.  

“I  am  not  sure  of  my  salvation  unless 
I have  a true,  ardent,  and  childlike  de- 
votion to  Mary.” — St.  John  Berchmans. 

“I  am  called  by  all  the  mother  of 
mercy.  The  mercy  of  my  Son  towards 
men  has  made  me  all  merciful  towards 
them.” 

“Whoever  is  in  the  night  of  sin,  let 
him  implore  Mary.” — Innocent  III. 

“If  thou  would  not  be  lost  in  the  tem- 
pest, cast  thine  eyes  on  the  star,  and 
invoke  Mary.” — St.  Bernard. 

“How  can  we  show  uevotion  to  Mary? 
By  becoming  like  her.” — St.  Louis. 

“Thou  art  all  fair  in  thy  thoughts,  in 
thy  words,  in  thy  deeds,  from  the  be- 
ginning even  to  the  end.” — St.  Anselm. 

“Who  has  ever  implored  thy  help,  O 
Mary,  and  has  been  left  unaided?” — 
St.  Bernard. 


“I  am  a mother  to  all  sinners  who 
wish  to  amend  their  ways.” — Our  Lady’s 
words  to  St.  Bridget. 
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Glimpses  of  Sinai 

By  J.  M.  VINCENT,  O.  P. 


HAVE  for  the  difference  in  num- 
bers and  in  race,  the  little  cara- 
. van  that  came  through  the 
Pass  of  the  Winds  and  halted 
within  sight  of  Mt.  Sinai,  one  day  in 
February  of  a year  ago,  was  very  much 
like  that  great  array,  which,  three  thou- 
sand years  before,  had  emerged  from 
the  same  gateway. 

The  motive  was 
the  same  for  both, 

— love  for  the  true 
God.  The  route 
was  the  same,  the 
mode  of  travel  al- 
most the  same,  for 
in  the  East  there  is 
no  change.  There 
man  is  not  dissatis- 
fied with  the  com- 
forts that  suited 
his  fathers ; the 
weapons, the  cloth- 
ing, the  manners 
of  primitive  times 
are  passed  on  from 
generation  to  gen- 
eration. As  if  to 
complete  the  par- 
ity, there  was  with 
us  a Moses, though 
not  as  a leader ; he 
was  but  a garrul- 
ous Mohammedan 
servant,  chiefly 
needed  to  allav 
suspicion  in  the 


breast  of  any  fanatical  followers  of  Mo- 
hammed, who  might  cross  our  path. 

At  Suez  we  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea 
into  Asia,  and  on  camels  had  set  forth 
into  the  desert.  The  privations  of  the 
wilderness  were  hot  new  to  us ; its  burn- 
ing days  and  chilly  nights,  its  sordid  in- 
hospitality as  regards  food  and  drink 
affected  us  as  it 
affected  the  men 
of  old,  and  drew 
forth  many  a wist- 
ful if  unspoken 
sigh  for  the  land 
of  plenty  and  com- 
fort that  had  been 
left  behind.  But 
the  wilderness  led 
them  to  the  great 
object  of  their 
journey.  Beyond 
comparison  were 
the  religious  emo- 
tions of  the  follow- 
ers of  Moses,  as 
they  caught  their 
first  sight  of  this 
holy  spot ; yet  they 
could  not  have  felt 
a more  sensible 
joy  than  we  did. 
Sinai  was  in  truth 
a haven  and  a ref- 
uge. Life  in  tents 
at  such  an  altitude 
makes  great  levies 
on  one’s  strength ; 
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Still,  the  tradi- 
tional accounts, 
based  on  the 
Bible,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the 
early  Christians, 
hang  together 
very  reason- 
ably, and  there 
is  no  strong 
ground  for 
scepticism  or 
inquietude.  Al- 
though there  is 
no  way  of  de- 
termining the 
exact  localities 
where  all  the 
events  men- 
tioned in  the 

RAS-SAFSAF,  POINT  WHERE  MOSES  SHOWED  LAW  TO  ENCAMPED  Bible  took 

Israelites  below.  place,  neverthe- 

less the  general 

besides,  the  gathering  of  fierce  clouds,  route  is  perfectly  clear.  The  passage  of 
threatening  rain  or  snow,  meant  real  the  Red  Sea  furnishes  a difficulty;  so, 
suffering  for  the  party.  Before  us  stood  too,  does  the  doubt  about  the  precise 
a human  habitation,  walls  and  a roof,  to  scene  of  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh’s 
shield  us  from 
the  cruel  spirits 
of  the  air,  who 
have  small  re- 
gard for  the  less 
solid  walls  of 
the  canvas 
houses  of  the 
caravan. 

The  exodus 
of  the  chosen 
people  from 
Egypt,  and 
their  march  to 
the  Promised 
Land  are  sub- 
jects of  very 
deep  interest  for 
all  Christians. 

Great  are  the 
controversies 
concerning  the 

whole  story.  view  down  sinai  gorge  to  monastery. 
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army.  An  early  pilgrim  was  without 
any  uncertainty,  for  he  relates  that  the 
Egyptian  soldiers  and  their  chariots,  all 
turned  into  marble,  could  be  seen  lying 
on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  diffi- 
culty : What  is  the  explanation  for  the 
accepted  route  of  the  Israelites,  after 
they  had  left  the  sea  and  pursuers  be- 
hind? The  land  of  Canaan  lay  to  the 
northeast  and  the  way  thither  was  short 
and  easy.  Sinai  lay  to  the  southeast  and 
surrounding  it  was  a country  rough  and 
poor.  Why  did  the  Israelites  follow  the 
rougher  route  ? 


crease  again,  because  of  the  rise  of 
Mohammedan  domination,  so  that  now 
visitors  are  very  few.  The  majority  of 
them  are  Russians,  and  the  devotion  and 
fervor  of  these  dissenting  Christians  is 
very  edifying. 

The  visitor  to  Sinai  has  the  choice  of 
two  routes  ; the  shorter,  being  from  Tor, 
a town  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  only  two 
days  travel  from  the  mountain ; the 
longer  route  js  by  land  all  the  way.  This 
was  our  route,  and,  Bible  in  hand,  we 
strove  to  follow  the  whole  course  of  the 
Israelites.  The  real  starting  place,  as 


God's  ways  are 
oftentimes 
strange — to  us. 

His  Holy 
Mountain  was 
of  His  own 
choosing. 

Viewed  from  a 
human  stand- 
point, the  first 
d e s t i n a t ion  of 
the  Israelites  is 
not  inexplica- 
ble : their  press- 
ing anxiety  was 
to  escape  from 
the  bondage  of 
Egypt;  the 
mountain  fast- 
ness  of  the 
southern  coun- 
try would  save 

them  from  the  danger  that  awaited  them 
on  the  open  and  easily  scoured  plain, 
which,  like  the  greater  part  of  Palestine, 
was  an  Egyptian  possession. 

Despite  the  great  attractiveness  of 
Sinai  it  is  a part  of  the  world  that  is  little 
visited.  The  Jews  neglected  it  entirely; 
there  is  no  mention  in  the  Bible  of  any 
visitor  there,  save  the  prophet  Elias. 
There  are  some  unproved  statements 
that  St.  Paul  once  visited  the  place. 
With  the  spread  of  Christianity  the 
number  of  pilgrims  multiplied,  to  de- 


OASIS. 

has  been  said,  is  Suez,  where  mules  and 
camels  are  secured  for  the  journey,  and 
where  acquaintance  is  first  made  with 
the  dusky  Caucasians  of  Sinai.  Rude 
these  people  are  and  so  different  from  us 
in  every  way  that  they  afford  an  ever 
new  and  refreshing  study. 

The  last  view  of  civilization,  as  we 
resolutely  turn  from  it,  is  very  enticing. 
Suez,  the  branch  of  the  great  southern 
seas,  the  mountain  range  in  the  back- 
ground form  a very  picturesque  com- 
bination. Through  the  scene  moves  a 
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up  for  the  most 
part  of  huge 
mountains  oi 
toughest  gran- 
ite, varied  with 
ponderous 
masses  of  por- 
phyry, basalt 
and  gneiss  that 
some  irresistible 
power  mingled 
with  the  pre- 
dominating 
granite.  No 
other  mountains 
are  as  rugged 
as  the  ranges  of 
Sinai,  which 
would  be  abso- 
lutely impassa- 
ble were  ft  not 
for  the  valleys. 
These,  like  gi- 

majestic  steamer,  slowly  passing  gantic  avenues,  gravel-spread  and 

through  the  canal.  She  hails  from  some  flanked  by  bulging  walls  of  adamantine 

far-off  land  that  we  may  never  see.  a rock,  lead  the  wondering  traveler  to  the 

land  as  glamorous  to  us  as  was  that  foot  of  towering  peaks.  Scientists  say 

fairy  land  of  the  Egyptians,  the  land  of  that  these  crystalline  rocks  were  fash- 

Punt  located  somewhere  in  the  weird  ioned  by  pre-geologic  heat,  that  glaciers 

South.  never  existed  here  during  the  ice  age. 

The  peninsula,  of  which  Mt.  Sinai  is  Yet  to  the  untaught  these  smoothed  in- 

the  natural  and  the  moral  center,  forms  dines  seem  to  speak  of  the  passing  of 

an  almost  perfect  triangle.  It  is  bounded  ponderous  glaciers  that  slid  slowly  down 

on  two  sides  by  branches  of  the  Red  the  mountain  sides,  leaving  behind  them 

Sea,  called  the  gulf  of  Suez,  and  the  bay  pathways  that  neither  human  nor  hy- 

of  Akaba.  The  base  of  this  immense  draulic  power  could  produce.  Day 

triangle,  a line  from  the  gulf  to  the  bay,  after  day  the  eye  looks  upon  an 

is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  unchanged  and  an  unchanging  scene. 

Geologically,  the  peninsula  is  the  old-  but  it  is  too  sternly  magnificent  to  grow 

est  portion  of  the  earth’s  crust ; the  monotonous.  The  deep  rich  red  of  the 

periods  and  developments  that  can  be  granite,  the  dominant  color,  is  very 

traced  in  other  sections  of  the  world’s  grateful  to  the  eye,  but  its  extensive 

surface  have  no  counterpart  here.  As  it  reaches  are  broken  here  and  there  by 

is  to-day,  so  it  was  when  the  planet  was  broad  veins  of  other  stone,  ranging  in 

made.  Its  history  has  but  one  epoch,  color  from  black  to  yellow,  which  like  a 

Because  of  its  religious  history  the  de-  torrent  seems  to  rush  down  this  wall 

vout  mind  may  see  in  this  some  special  and  up  that  one.  intersecting  range  after 

design  of  Providence.  The  earth’s  range  in  its  petrified  course.  At  times 


VIEW  OF  MT.  CATHERINE. 


crust  in  this  region  is  of  the  hardest  and 
most  durable  composition ; it  is  made 


the  way  lies  straight  ahead  for  miles, 
but  brought  to  an  end  by  the  brink  of 
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a precipice ; on  closer  approach  though,  they  were  without  suffering  or  even  in- 
the  road  is  found  to  make  a sharp  turn,  convenience.  What  strange  animals 
and  like  true  sailors  we  put  our  ships  they  are ! When  a well  or  spring  is 

of  the  desert  on  a new  tack  and  glide  reached,  the  camels,  though  unwatered 

onward  on  our  course.  for  three  or  four  days,  must  be  coaxed 

There  is  no  earth  on  these  mountains ; to  drink,  and  when  persuaded  to  do  so 
indeed,  there  is  no  room  for  it  on  these  by  their  drivers  they  drink  with  the 

steep  crags.  So  there  are  no  shady  trees,  greatest  moderation.  The  Arabs  are 

no  fair  flowers  to  greet  the  eye ; it  is  a not  unlike  the  camels ; they  seem  to 
stern,  bold  country,  well  fitted  for  the  have  before  their  conscience  the  penalty 

promulgation  of  the  Old  Law  with  its  of  squandering  water,  used  for  bathing 

stern  spirit  of  “an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a or  for  washing  their  clothes.  Like  the 
tooth  for  a tooth.”  The  sun  here  is  not  camels,  their  thirst  is  easily  satisfied ; it 
as  it  is  in  northern  latitudes ; scoffing  is  well  known  that  they  drink  no  intox- 

at  the  cold  hours  of  early  morning,  the  icants,  nothing  but  coffee  and  water, 

noon-day  sun  in  tropical  intensity,  beats  Water  to  them  is  a broad  term ; it 
his  glaring  heat  downward  with  inde-  bothers  them  not  at  all  whether  the  fluid 
scribable  fervor.  We  had  been  travel-  be  flowing  or  stagnant,  bitter  or  sweet, 
ling  a week  when  we  reached  the  pearl  muddy  with  dirt  or  sparkling  with  clear- 
of  Sinai,  the  oasis  of  Feiran.  A palm  ness;  if  it  is  water  they  drink  it.  Differ- 
tree  has  always  something  of  the  mys-  ent  it  is  with  us.  The  stringent  regula- 
tic  and  romantic  about  it,  and  the  lovely  tions  for  the  use  of  water,  both  for 
tree  that  first  greets  the  traveller  on  his  drinking  and  washing,  bore  hard  upon 
way  to  that  oasis  entrances  him  by  the  us.  Our  tin  dishes  were  always  washed 
greeting  it  gives  from  the  grove  further  with  sand ! Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  all 
on.  Even  the  old  Arab  came  to  life  at  drank  in  riotous  fashion  from  the  clear, 
the  sight  of  it.  Awe  and  amazement  cool  fountain  of  the  oasis? 
evoked  by  the 
sterner  phases 
■of  nature  could 
not  oust  entirely 
the  softer  emo- 
tions, re-enkin- 
dled  by  the  wav- 
ing palm  trees 
and  the  carpet 
of  living  green 
that  stretched 
beneath  them. 

An  oasis  means 
more  than 
shade,  more 
than  vegetation ; 
it  means  water, 
clear,  fresh, 
abundant.  Al- 
th  o ugh  our 
camels  had  no 
water  to  drink 
for  some  days, 
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Feiran,  the  only  oasis  in  this  region 
worthy  of  the  name,  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  history.  When  the 
Israelites  came  here,  the  original  inhab- 
itants, the  Amalekites,  sought  to  bar 
their  passage.  A great  battle  ensued. 
While  Josue  led  the  Israelites  to  the 
conflict,  Moses,  accompanied  by  Aaron 
and  Hur,  ascended  a high  mountain  and 
offered  prayer  to  the  God  of  battles. 
Israel  prevailed  against  the  foe  when 
Moses  raised  his  arms  in  prayer;  when 
he  lowered  them,  advantage  was  with 
the  Amalekites.  Moses  therefore  seated 


himself,  and  Aaron  and  Hur  held  his 
arms  upward  until  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
when  the  Amalekites  were  completely 
routed. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Church  there 
was  a large  Christian  settlement  here, 
with  countless  monks  and  an  arch- 
bishop. The  monastery  had  been  built 
to  commemorate  the  great  battle,  and 
also  for  the  reason  that  this  valley  was 
the  only  spot,  where,  by  any  possibility 


a large  community  could  subsist.  It 
was  called  Pharan  in  those  days. 

From  Feiran  to  Sinai  is  an  easy  jour- 
ney of  two  days.  On  the  second  day, 
there  is  a long,  hard  climb  up  a noble 
gorge, — the  Pass  of  the  Winds — and 
then  rises  before  us,  in  the  near  distance, 
the  massive  bulk  of  Sinai.  The  scene  is 
very  striking  as  the  pass  opens  out  on 
an  extensive  plateau,  called  Er-Raha : 
the  Holy  Mountain  is  the  central  at- 
traction ; its  sides  are  precipitous ; its 
deep  gorges  divide  it  from  the  surround- 
ing heights ; and  the  open  space  in  front 
completes  and 
enhances  the 
striking  effect. 
Nestling  in  a 
valley  to  the 
left,  and  just  at 
the  base  of  this 
mountain  of 
stone,  is  the 
Convent  of  St. 
Catherine,  the 
only  sign  or 
relic  of  man  in 
the  whole  pan- 
orama. It  was 
some  time  be- 
fore we  moved 
on,  after  the 
first  glimpse.  It 
was  as  though 
preparation  of 
soul  was  neces- 
sary, for  there 
is  a religious  air 
and  solemnity  about  it  all  that  is  borne 
in  upon  the  soul.  Before  we  could  sur- 
feit ourselves  with  this  scene,  we  were 
obliged  to  move  on ; night  was  at  hand 
and  snowflakes  were  flying.  At  last  the 
gate  of  the  monastery  was  reached; 
there  was  parley  with  the  monks,  who 
straightway  invited  us  to  dwell  within 
the  enclosure  during  our  stay. 

Undoubtedly  the  Convent  of  St. 
Catherine  is  the  most  venerable  mon- 
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astic  establish- 
ment in  the 
World.  The  first 
important  part 
of  it  was  built 
by  St.  Helena, 
the  mother  of 
C on  st  a nti  ne. 
For  centuries 
the  power  of 
the  name  of 
Rome  was  suf- 
ficient to  pro- 
tect the  monks, 
but  something 
more  than  a 


name  was 
needed  in  the 
time  of  Justin- 
ian, who  built  a 


fortress  here. 

To  this  strong- 
hold came  the 
monks  of  the  neighborhood.  After  the 
rise  of  Mohammendanism  the  monas- 
tery knew  many  trials,  but  was  saved 
from  destruction  because  Mohammed 
had  been  once  hospitably  entertained  by 
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the  monks.  They  preserved  a letter, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Mohammed 
himself,  that  guaranteed  them  safety, 
and  with  characteristic  Oriental  shrewd- 
ness built  a mosque  within  the  cloister, 
where  the  Mo- 
ham  in  edans 
could  pray.  To- 
day all  this  re- 
gion is  under 
the  rule  of 
Egypt,  and  the 
English  occupa- 
tion  insures 
peace  and  quiet 
for  the  monks 
and  pilgrims. 

In  former 
days  the  monks 
numbered  three 
or  four  hun- 
dred ; now  they 
number  about 
twenty  or 
thirty.  Though 
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matic'  Church  they  make  no  distinction 
in  their  hospitality,  and  receive  all  gen- 
erously. Picturesque  they  are,  indeed, 
with  their  flowing  robes,  full — very 
full — beards,  and  long  hair  that  never 
was  cut  and  never  will  be. 

A closer  view  of  the  pile  of  buildings 
is  most  unfavorable.  The  only  portions 
built  according  to  a design  or  plan  are 
the  church  and  the  enclosing  walls;  the 
rest  was  built  piecemeal,  at  different 
times  and  on  different  levels.  It  would 
be  easier  to  make  a plan  of  the  labyrinth 
than  of  this  confusing  structure. 

The  most  interesting  part  is  the 
■church,  built  by  Justinian  in  the  sixth 
century.  Its  architecture  is  that  of  the 
Roman  basilica ; this  shows  that  it  must 
have  been  erected  before  537  A.  D.,  for 
about  that  year  Justinian  commenced 
the  wondrous  church,  whose  lines  pre- 
vailed for  centuries  after  in  the  construc- 
tion of  churches ; I mean  the  great  and 
incomparable  Sancta  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople. A remarkable  mosaic  on 
the  wail  represents  the  Transfiguration. 
This  work  of  art  reminds  one  that  the 


monastery,  from  its  foundation  up  to  the 
eighth  century,  was  named  in  honor  of 
the  Transfiguration;  the  name  was 
changed  when  the  relics  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Alexandria  were  brought  hither.  In- 
asmuch as  St.  Catherine  flourished  about 
the  fourth  century,  there  is  much  vague- 
ness about  her  life  and  death,  and  many 
legends  are  told  concerning  her.  The 
usual  account  says,  after  she  had  been 
beheaded  for  the  Faith,  her  body  was 
carried  by  angels  to  Mt.  Sinai.  To  prove 
the  latter  part  of  the  statement,  the 
monks  point  out  a depression  in  the  rock 
caused  by  the  body  having  been  there 
for  so  many  centuries,  and  to  two  other 
depressions  beside  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, which,  they  say,  were  made  by 
the  angels  who  stood  guard  over  the 
martyr’s  body.  There  is  too  much  ob- 
scurity and  uncertainty  about  the  entire 
story  to  make  one  take  any  interest  in 
the  account  of  the  translation  of  the 
saint’s  body  by  angelic  hands.  A vener- 
able and  saint-like  monk  showed  us  the 
relics  of  the  great  Patron  of  Philoso- 
phers. As  he  showed  us  the  head  and 
hand  of  the 
saintly  maiden, 
he  called  our  at- 
tention  to  a 
sweetly  fragrant 
odor — miracu- 
lous, he  said  it 
was — exhaled 
from  the  reli- 
quary. Of  his 
devotion  there 
could  be  no 
doubt,  but  it 
had  run  wild. 

The  simple 
spirit  of  these 
monastic  men 
gives  occasion 
for  the  sneers 
and  scoffing  of 
sceptics.  Every 
event  men- 
tioned in  the 
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Bible  is  localized, 
often  with  no  rea- 
son whatever. 

But,  true  or  false, 
the  spots  indi- 
cated serve  as  re- 
minders  and 
help  to  fix  ideas 
in  the  pilgrim's 
memory.  For  ex- 
ample, the  chapel 
of  the  Burning 
Bush  is  held  in 
the  highest  ven- 
eration, and  all 
who  visit  it  must 
remove  all  foot- 
covering; this 
chapel  is  sup- 
posed to  mark 
the  exact  spot 
where  Moses,  a 

fugitive  from  Egyptian  justice,  heard 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  him  and 
revealing  to  him  his  great  mission  and 
destiny.  Near  by  is  the  spring  at  which 
the  daughters  of  Jethro,  the  Madian 
priest,  were  wont  to  water  their  flocks; 
one  of  these  daughters  became  the  wife 
of  Moses.  A willow  tree  is  shown,  from 
which,  it  is  said,  Aaron’s  rod  was  cut, 
the  rod  that  blossomed,  the  rod  that 
was  changed  into  a snake  before  the  eyes 
of  the  cruel  Pharaoh.  Here,  too,  is  the 
hill  on  which,  Moses  being  in  commu- 
nion with  God,  Aaron  raised  the  golden 
calf,  an  Egyptian  idol,  and  before  which 
image  the  Israelites  danced  and  sang. 
A hole  in  the  rock  is  pointed  out  as  the 
very  mould  in  which  the  idol  received 
its  shape  and  form.  An  immense  rock 
is  said  to  be  the  one  struck  by  Moses  to 
relieve  the  thirsty  Israelites ; this  rock, 
from  which  came  living  water,  is  said  to 
have  followed  them  through  all  the 
wilderness  and,  when  the  children  of 
Israel  crossed  the  Jordan,  tradition  de- 
clares that  the  rock  returned  to  Sinai. 
St.  Paul  refers  to  such  a rock,  when  he 
writes  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians : 
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“And  they  drank  of  the  spiritual  rock 
that  followed  them.” 

The  gardens  of  the  monastery  have 
been  praised  by  all  who  have  written  of 
Sinai.  Their  beauty,  however,  is  only 
relative ; climatic  conditions  are  not 
favorable  for  rich  or  luxurious  growths. 
There  is  no  rain  at  all,  some  years ; in 
other  years  it  is  too  violent  and  too  short 
in  its  duration  to  be  of  use  to  gardeners. 
What  soil  there  is,  is  very  poor  and  mis- 
erable ; the  monks  were  forced  to  build 
cisterns  of  large  capacity  to  store  up 
water  for  the  long  hot  months.  The 
variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  lim- 
ited, being  confined  to  what  will  stock 
the  larder.  Pilgrims  of  former  days  had 
their  attention  called  to  an  apple  tree 
that  produced  just  as  many  apples  as 
there  were  monks  in  the  convent.  There 
is  no  garden  that  surpasses  this  in  the 
contrast  it  creates  as  it  lies  among  its 
barren  surroundings,  with  tall,  gaunt 
cypresses  standing  like  sentinels  around 
it,  and  the  majestic  mountain  overshad- 
owing all. 

Another  attraction  is  the  death  house, 
situated  in  the  garden  amid  the  mourn- 
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the  grave  longer  than 
others.  The  multitudi- 
nous bones  are  neatly 
and  soberly  arranged 
as  befits  such  a place. 
If  all  suddenly  came  to 
life,  the  monastery 
could  not  contain  the 
living  bodies  of  the 
buried  dead.  The  most 
gruesome  feature  of 
the  exhibit  is  the  very 
first  that  greets  the 
sight  at  entrance.  The 
change  from  light  to 
semi-darkness  requires 
a few  moments  to 
accustom  the  eves  to 
the  dim  light.  When 
he  can  distinguish  ob- 
INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  MONASTERY,  SHOWING  BELL-TOWER  OF  jectS,  the  horrified  vis- 
church  and  minaret  of  mosque.  itor  finds  himself  rub- 

bing elbows  with  a 

fill  cypress  trees.  It  is  a building  of  two  skeleton  ; it  is  all  that  remains  of  Saint 

stories,  the  upper  a mortuary  chapel,  Stephen,  a Greek  saint.  For  many  years 

the  lower  a vault  for  the  dead.  The  of  his  edifying  life  he  served  his  breth- 

bones  of  an  army  of  monks  and  ancho-  ren  as  doorkeeper,  and  after  death  was 

rites  are  here  preserved.  On  one  side  placed  here  to  watch  the  gate  of  the 

are  the  skulls,  and  on  the  other,  motley  tomb.  His  fleshless  frame,  propped  up 

bones.  Lack  of  space  is  not  the  reason  in  a corner,  fully  clothed  with  his  reli- 

for  the  strange  cus- 
tom that  prevails 
here  — the  number 
of  graves  being  lim- 
ited to  four.  When 
an  inmate  dies,  if  all 
the  graves  are  occu- 
pied, the  body  long- 
est in  the  grave  is 
disinterred  and 
placed  in  the  vault, 
and  the  newly  de- 
ceased takes  the 
empty  grave.  The 
interval  between 
death  and  compan- 
ionship with  those 
in  the  vault  varies, 
some  remaining  in 
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gious  habit,  is^  anything  but  a welcoming 
host.  His  arms  are  awry,  his  feet  thrust 
forward ; though  in  imminent  danger  of 
toppling  over,  he  seems  indifferent  as 
he  stands  there  mocking  things  that  live 
and  breathe.  As  the  startled  visitor 
shrinks  back,  a strange  leer  is  seen  on 
the  bony  countenance;  he  enjoys  our 
discomfiture.  The  monk  who  was  our 
guide  was  apparently  proud  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  many  times  called  our 
fleeting  attention  back  to  the  grim 
figure.  The 
gentle  brother 
of  the  skeleton 
-door  keeper 
perhaps  pravs 
that  a like  duty 
may  fall  to  him 
after  death. 

The  softer 
hush.  that 
comes  with 
sunset,  viewed 
from  solitary 
places,  is  very 
impressive  here. 

The  late  after- 
noon found  us 
one  day  in  the 
garden,  gazing 
in  a dreamy  sort 
of  way  over  the 
green  stretch 
just  in  front  of 
11s,  down  and  over  the  valley,  out  over 
the  mountains  and  desert  sands  until 
sand  and  stone  blended  with  space.  As 
we  looked  the  blue  of  the  sky  turned  to 
gold,  the  gold  to  an  ever  changing  red 
that  grew  darker  and  darker,  the  red- 
dish granite  growing  darker  and 
darker  as  the  light  rose  upward 
from  defile  and  gorge  and  valley, 
until  the  atoms  in  the  higher  atmosphere 
could  no  longer  catch  the  blood-red 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  night  with  her  sable 
robes  ruled  earth  and  sky.  As  the  orb 
of  fire  sank  below  the  horizon,  the  mind 


ran  backward  to  the  days  when  a pillar 
of  fire  advanced  through  yonder  pass, 
leading  a chosen  people  from  bondage 
and  servitude  to  a land  flowing  with 
peace  and  plenty.  But  it  brought  them 
to  a wilderness.  Yes,  and  that  wilder- 
ness is  the  land  of  plenty.  Let  me  quote 
some  words  I read  not  long  ago : 
“Every  one  needs  an  hour  or  two  every 
day  by  himself.  We  need  detachment 
from  men  seclusion  from  the  world. 
The  great  things  come  out  of  silence,  not 


out  of  noise. ” The  monks  have  tasted . 
the  sweets  of  seclusion  and  they  find 
that  they  cannot  get  too  much  of  it. 
The  peace,  the  freedom,  the  tranquillity, 
the  uplifting  of  the  mind,  the  clearness 
of  vision  that  comes  to  a man  in  the 
still  sunset  on  Sinai  is  almost  enough  to 
make  him  envy  the  monks,  while  he 
marvels  at  their  wonderful  discretion  in 
selecting  spots  for  their  monasteries, 
spots  which  touch  the  sublime  and  seem 
veritable  gates  to  Heaven. 

The  weather  was  delightful  on  the  day 
of  our  ascent  of  the  mountain ; the 
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snow  and  chilling  wind  had  passed,  heav- 
ing the  atmosphere  extremely  clear. 
Mt.  Sinai  is  7,363  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  the  topmost  peak  is  2,400  feet  above 
the  monastery.  The  steep  ascent  would 
be  a severe  test  of  even  a giant’s 
strength  were  it  not  for  the  Pilgrim’s 
Steps.  These  lead  upward  from  the 
monastery  to  #the  very  top  of  the  moun- 
tain ; they  are  not  a finished  work  by 
any  means,  not  very  easy  to  climb,  as 
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we  learned  from  the  close  acquaintance- 
ship we  made  with  some  of  the  rough 
corners  and  cruel  angles.  It  is  said  that 
St.  Helena  caused  them  to  be  built;  if 
this  be  true,  not  one  of  the  many 
churches  built  by  her  has  been  of  such 
service  to  pilgrims  as  have  these 
rough,  rocky  steps.  Among  the 
many  chapels  that  line  this  stone 
pathway  is  one,  dedicated  to  Mary, 


that  is  very  quaintly  placed  on  a 
kind  of  natural  platform  in  a wild,  pic- 
turesque gorge.  Just  beyond  it,  the 
road  narrows  so  that  two  can  scarcely 
walk  abreast,  and  passes  under  a 
roughly-made  natural  arch.  Here,  ear- 
lier pilgrims  went  to  confession  and  had 
their  sins  forgiven  them.  No  doubt  the 
road  upward  had  engendered  holy 
thought  and  disposed  the  soul  to  sin- 
cere contrition.  Another  remarkable 
chapel  is  that  dedicated  to  St.  Elias.  If 
a popular  Oriental  devotion  is  an  index 
of  the  religious  character  of  one  of  God’s 
servants,  then  the  prophet  Elias  is  one 
that  is  very  dear  to  God;  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  most  particularly  the 
Arabs,  have  the  greatest  reverence  for 
Elias,  a feeling  of  awe  for  him  that  is 
almost  superstitious. 

A visit  to  that  mountaintop  is  a shin- 
ing event  in  one’s  life.  It  is  hard  to  real- 
ize that  this  is  Sinai,  the  most  sacred  of 
places ; that  here  Moses  communed 
with  God,  while  the  lightnings  flashed 
and  the  thunders  rolled;  that  here  the 
Eternal  Law  gave  His  commandments  to 
the  Jewish  lawgiver;  that  from  here  has 
flowed  the  jurisprudence  that  civilized 
and  civilizes  the  world.  Though  it  is 
not  an  article  of  Faith  that  this  or  any 
other  mountain  is  the  Sinai  of  the  Old 
Testament,  though  one  may  be  a saint 
even  while  doubting  any  of  these  identi- 
fications, still  the  pious  pilgrim  feels 
only  pity  for  those  who  deny  this  to  be 
the  Sinai  of  the  Old  Law.  It  does  not 
require  heroic  faith  to  believe  that  this 
is  the  real  Sinai ; nothing  could  be 
more  plapsible.  No  other  mountain 
possesses  the  features  required  by  his- 
tory. If  this  is  not  the  true  Sinai,  it  is 
hard  to  fix  upon  another  as  the  true 
one ; no  other  mountain  hereabouts 
has  the  open  space  at  its  foot  where  a 
multitude,  a whole  people,  could  camp, 
and  from  their  camp  behold  the  sum- 
mit. The  peculiar  valleys  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  wide  sweep  of  the  plain 


suit  the  case  perfectly.  These  impor- 
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tant  formations  are  strong  with  evi- 
dence, as  the  Bible  proves.  Tradition 
confirms  the  belief ; the  early  Christians 
were  cool  reasoners  and  were  not  moved 
by  whims  and  fancies.  Moreover,  the 
Jewish  traditions,  most  tenacious  tra- 
ditions they  are,  too,  endorse  the  opin- 
ion, although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  is  strange  that  the  Jews  visited  so 
little  this  mountain,  which  meant  and 
-still  means  so  much  for  them. 

A gaping  chasm,  a thousand  feet  in 
•depth,  divides  the  mountain  in  two 
parts,  both  parts  rising  upward  into 
peaks  that  appear  all  the  more  prom- 
inent by  reason  of  the  gigantic  sword 
cut  that  separates  them.  The  higher  of 
the  two  is  pointed  out 
as  the  place  where 
Moses  held  commu- 
nication with  the 
Most  High,  and,  after 
the  graven  tablets  of 
Law  had  been  given 
into  his  hands,  Moses 
made  his  way  to  the 
part  of  the  mountain 
called  Ras-Safsaf,  and 
drew  to  himself  the 
attention  of  all  the 
people  gathered  be- 
low. When  he  beheld 
the  idol  and  the  rev- 
elry of  those  who 
worshipped  it,  his 
liands  could  not  hold 
the  stone  of  the  dec- 
alogue and  it  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  Then  his  vigils 
and  visions  were  renewed  and  repeated. 
The  vast  plain,  a natural  amphitheatre, 
invites  the  mind  to  a fanciful  recon- 
struction of  that  wonderful  occurrence. 

The  admirable  view  from  Sinai  was 
something  to  linger  upon  with  keen  en- 
thusiasm. The  perfection  of  the  at- 
mospheric conditions  multiplied  the 
power  of  vision,  and  enabled  the  un- 
aided eye  to  take  in  a vast  circle  of  the 
vista  before  us.  The  central  portion, 


the  whole  nine  thousand  square  miles 
of  the  peninsula,  seemed  very  small  as 
it  stretched  away  from  where  we  stood, 
the  mountains  of  this  magnificent  waste 
decreasing  in  height  as  they  advanced 
toward  the  sea.  The  peninsula  reached 
southward  and  on  one  flank  lay  the 
gulf  of  Suez,  on  the  other  the  gulf,  or 
bay  of  Akaba,  the  waters  of  both  shin- 
ing with  blue  and  gold  of  sun  and  sky. 
Westward,  the  view  ended  with  the  far- 
off  African  mountains  that  shut  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  entranc- 
ing view  is  that  toward  the  east:  the 
dim,  distant  mountains  seem  to  dissolve, 
as  they  touch  upon  the  realms  of  mys- 
tery and  silence,  the  land  of  Ishmael,  the 


land  of  dreams  and  fables  and  poetry — 
Arabia.  What  fancies  the  mind  may 
revel  in,  with  no  fear  of  contradiction,  as 
it  pictures  the  cities  and  peoples  that  are 
beyond  that  mountain  barrier ! The  im- 
agination shared  largely  in  the  primitive 
spirit  of  the  human  race,  and,  as  we 
stand  here  cut  off  from  European  and 
American  civilization,  the  primitive 
spirit  takes  hold  of  us  and  enlivens  the 
imagination  to  an  intoxicating  degree. 
Let  us  have  simple  food,  liberty  to  wan- 
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der  where  we  will,  freedom  from  the 
conventions  of  twentieth  century  civil- 
ization that  hamper  the  strong  and  de- 
bilitate the  weak.  Let  us  be  free  to 
dream  as  we  will — to  dream  even  of 
that  land  of  mystery  over  there,  the 
land  of  spices  and  narcotics,  the  land  of 
magic  and  witchery — Araby  the  Blest. 

Hunger  puts  an  end  to  dreams,  and 
we  had  to  leave  for  such  a material  rea- 
son as  food.  The  repast  ended,  our 
journey  downward  began.  Soon  a point 
was  reached  where,  according  to  an  un- 
written law,  camels  had  to  be  changed. 
As  the  transfer  to  our  new  mounts  was 
being  made,  we  had  a chance  to  learn 
of  an  injustice  that  had  been  done : the 
tent-laden  camels  bore  a load  that  re- 
mained always  the  same,  while  those 
which  carried  the  food  and  drink  for  the 
party  saw  their  burden  grow  less  and 
less  every  day.  I suppose  we  were  to 
blame  for  the  injustice  since  we  con- 


sumed the  provisions.  At  last  the  bag- 
gage was  on  the  fresh  camels  and  off 
they  went  with  their  slow  stride.  As  we 
mounted  and  as  our  camels  raised  them- 
selves to  full  height,  the  bells  of  Sinai 
rang  out  their  good-bye.  It  was  ir» 
truth  a good-bye,  not  a dirge  or  a knell, 
but  the  “God  be  with  you”  of  an  angel. 
Once  the  sound  of  that  bell  would  be 
taken  up  by  another,  then  another,  and 
its  message  wafted  from  convent  to- 
convent  all  the  way  to  Jerusalem;  now 
there  are  no  convents  or  monasteries  to 
pass  on  the  sweet-sounding  peal.  But 
we  were  going  to  Jerusalem;  we  would 
carry  the  message.  Even  now  when 
memory  lovingly  recalls  these  glimpses 
of  Sinai,  the  sound  of  that  bell  vibrates 
with  joy  through  all  the  recollections. 
Onward  went  our  caravan.  We  turned 
for  a last  view  of  the  convent,  a mo- 
mentary one.  Then  a narrow  pass 
snapped  us  up  and  we  were  again,  in 
many  things,  like  the  Israelites  of  old* 


Home 

By  Mary  Allegra  Gallagher 

JjJjtEMORY’S  picture-book  has  but  one  page.  I could  find  no 
& golden  leaves  equally  beautiful  to  bind  with  it,  so  I made 
its  dear  sketch  the  first  and  last. 

“Home”  is  the  title  of  the  sacred  painting.  Love  was  the 
amiable  landlord  of  the  sweet  little  tenement  and  he  took  his  rent 
in  smiles  and  blessings. 

All  the  gay  June  buds,  all  the  happy  summer  flowers,  in  a word, 
all  the  grandeur  of  the  earth  could  be  found  in  its  humble  garden. 

I know  of  no  temple  more  holy  than  that  angel-haunted  sanc- 
tuary. I could  feel  God  in  its  kindly  atmosphere.  Its  saint  images 
were  copies  of  Himself,  His  Own  exquisite  Handiwork. 

I never  meditate  on  this  vision  of  beauty  but,  somehow,  a tear 
or  two  will  fall  and  add  a little  more  silver  to  its  wealth  of  pigments. 

From  the  ivied  porch  I hear  familiar  conversations.  The 
sweet-burdened  swing  that  holds  my  youngest  sister  seems  to  dart 
forward  and  backward  to  the  rhythm  of  my  heart-beats.  I almost 
fancy  I can  lift  the  pictured  latch  and  “go  in.” 

Lest  affection’s  leaping  flame  ignite  the  precious  parchment,, 
let  me  kiss  it  and  put  it  by. 
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The  Irishman.  In  America. 


By  AUGUSTINE  GALLAGHER 


HHAT  will  become  of  us  if  the 
Irish  keep  on  gaining  control 
of  affairs  ?” 

Recently  a bigoted  enemy 
of  the  Celt  asked  this  question  through 
the  public  prints.  The  retrograde  scion 
of  a pampered  house  was  alarmed,  and 
thus  gave  voice  to  his  fear.  There  was 
no  question  of  ability  or  fitness ; no 
recognition  of  the  human  qualities  that 
win ; no  hint  of  public  peril  or  social 
menace,  but  merely  the  lamentation  of 
a weakling  outdone  in  the  race  for  the 
loftier  and  bolder  achievements  of  life. 

It  is  not  designed  in  this  limited  ap- 
preciation of  the  Irishman  in  free  Amer- 
ica to  commit  the  folly  of  lauding  all 
Irishmen  because  of  their  nationality 
and  regardless  of  personal  worth  and 
conduct.  Such  wholesale  estimates  of 
a people,  however  praiseful,  cannot  fail 
to  ultimately  redound  to  their  injury. 
While  the  Irish  have  survived  a scheme 
of  tyranny  that  would  have  doubtless 
crushed  any  other  civilized  race,  and 
while  the  saviours  of  Erin  have  at  the 
same  time  won  for  themselves  undying 
fame,  honors  and  riches  in  foreign  lands, 
having  forged,  unaided,  their  way  to  the 
very  forefront  of  the  affairs  of  progres- 
sive mankind,  yet  not  every  man  of  Irish 
birth  or  Irish  ancestry  is  worthy  of  the 
name. 

For  the  traitor  and  apostate  who,  in 
the  darkest  days  of  intolerant  ostracism, 
rendered  life  the  more  miserable  for 
those  brave  Irish  souls  ever  loyal  in 
their  love  of  the  mother  country,  ever 
steadfast  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
Irish  gentlemen  have  only  loathing  and 
contempt.  And  thus  they  hold  the  ren- 
egades of  this  day  and  generation  who 
traffic  on  the  name  and  the  honor  of 
Irishmen.  For  human  frailties  the 


Irishman  owns  a matchless  wealth  of 
charity;  for  the  rest  he  is  resolute,  re- 
sourceful, vigilant  and  unafraid,  as  the 
account  he  has  given  of  himself  during 
the  past  century  goes  to  show.  And  as 
the  public  estimate  of  a people  is  meas- 
ured by  their  yield  of  the  things  that  are 
useful  for  good,  the  Irish-American  has 
made  a record  of  which  the  race  may  be 
forever  proud. 

But  a little  while  ago,  in  the  reckon- 
ing of  years,  the  Irish  immigrant  was 
barely  tolerated  in  the  United  States; 
and  in  many  enlightened(?)  sections  his 
religion  was  not  tolerated.  It  was  the 
fashion  in  those  dark  days  for  the  big- 
oted leaders  of  society,  especially  in- 
tolerant New  Englanders  and  English 
sympathisers  in  other  sections,  to  deride 
the  “Paddys”  and  “Biddies and  on 
every  hand  the  struggling  sons  and 
daughters  of  Erin  were  forced  to  face 
suspicion  and  abuse.  These  hard  terms 
but  mildly  tell  the  truth  of  those  times. 

Not  content  with  her  unspeakable 
carnival  of  carnage  and  desolation  in  the 
mother  country,  her  monstrous  en- 
deavor to  destroy  the  race  by  cruelty, 
coercion  and  dishonor  unmatched  for 
infamy  in  modern  times,  England’s  gov- 
ernment, and  Englishmen,  must  pursue 
the  fleeing  fugitives  to  these  shores, 
here  to  harass  them  anew  with 
the  poison  of  falsehood  and  misrepre- 
sentation. A righteous  role,  truly,  for 
a nation  and  a people  boasting  Christian 
charity  as  an  attribute.  But  so  it  was. 
The  Irishmen  who  came  early  to  Amer- 
ica landed  upon  an  inhospitable  shore. 
They  came  among  a people  prepared  to 
doubt  and  distrust  them ; ready  to  deny 
them  an  equal  chance ; anxious  to  see 
them  fall  beneath  the  atrocious  ostra- 
cism and  injustice  of  inherited  prejudice 
and  intolerance. 
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Huddled  in  mean  lodgings;  crowded 
like  sardines  in  a box  because  of  their 
poverty  of  better  dwelling  places ; seg- 
regated and  anathematized  because  of 
their  faith ; denounced  because  in  their 
terrible  homesickness  those  forlorn  for- 
eigners chose  to  beguile  the  dragging 
hours  in  the  dance — is  it  much  wonder 
that,  at  times,  the  weaker  of  those  heart- 
sick refugees  turned  to  the  rum  and 
gin  of  commerce — (the  foundation  of  so 
many  princely  Puritan  fortunes)  for  the 
forgetfulness,  the  folly  of  the  times? 
But,  alas,  they  were  Irish — not  of  the 
soil  nor  of  the  social  saintly  class.  They 
might  enrich  the  hypocritical  Puritan 
masters  of  the  traffic  by  their  unwise 
potations,  and  for  their  greater  edifica- 
tion were  thrust  into  prison  to  be  later 
beggared  by  tyrannical  courts,  which, 
together  with  their  spoliation,  uttered 
the  edicts  of  social  ostracism. 

No  one  may  tell  the  infinite  acts  of 
cruelty  and  injustice  heaped  upon  the 
Irish  immigrants  in  this  land  of  liberty. 
They  were  rated  at  the  very  lowest 
notch  of  the  social  scale.  And  this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  in  their  Irish 
homes  it  were  criminal  to  gain  an  educa- 
tion ; and  despite  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  despoiled  until  poverty  had  all  but 
lost  its  sting.  And  yet  these  same  poor 
immigrants  were  as  steadfast  in  the  faith 
of  Christianity  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 
and  matchless  in  works  of  charity.  Ig- 
noring these  virtues,  the  enlightened 
and  cultured  citizens  of  early  America 
denounced  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
Irish-America  as  low,  ignorant,  shift- 
less, superstitious  Papists. 

We  call  up  these  things  not  in  a 
spirit  of  rancor,  not  to  blame  too  harshly 
the  thoughtless  heartlessness  of  the  peo- 
ple of  those  times ; rather  to  point  to 
what  stupendous  folly  false  pride  leads, 
and  to  what  immeasurable  conquests  in- 
dustry and  charity  point  the  way;  and, 
too,  to  point  the  moral  that,  ultimately 
that  race  which  absolutely  believes  in 


liberty  and  in  God  must  triumph  in  a 
land  like  ours. 

The  early  Irishmen  to  reach  these 
shores  were  not  all  paragons  of  virtue; 
nor  will  it  be  admitted  that  even  the 
most  reckless,  rollicking  lads  among 
them  were,  as  their  detractors  would 
have  had  them  known,  devoid  of  virtue. 
Every  true  Irishman  had  courage  and 
he  had  industry  and  intellect  to  recom- 
mend him — and  faith  and  hope.  That 
he  had  learned  how  to  suffer  jn  silence 
and  to  endure  great  wrongs  without  the 
show  of  lamentation,  no  doubt  worked 
him  a hardship ; since  the  silent  sufferer 
in  the  noisy  multitude  is  too  often 
ignored,  whilst  the  scandal  of  the  noisy, 
lesser  scourged,  moves  hypocrites  to  set 
him  free. 

But  the  Irishman  was  not  long  in 
learning  to  have  his  say.  Nor  was  he 
long  in  gaining  the  knowledge  that, 
although  personally  held  in  disrepute, 
as  a toiler  he  was  held  in  high  esteem. 
The  Irish  were  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vants. Irishmen  were  willing,  resolute 
and  honest  laborers.  Irishwomen  were 
chaste,  industrious  and  faithful.  In 
time  their  virtues  came  to  be  whispered 
by  those  who  hoped  to  profit  by  them ; 
but  who  published  their  sins,  magnified 
by  bigotry  and  venom,  to  the  world. 

But  all  the  while  the  Irish  immigrant 
was  learning.  He  had  begun  to  take  his 
own  measure,  and  to  locate  and  measure 
the  enemy.  Here  was  freedom  in  name, 
servitude  and  ostracism  in  fact.  Why? 
He  would  learn  why ; and  he  did. 
These  were  his  assets : industry,  intel- 
lect, integrity,  courage,  and  faith,  hope 
and  charity.  And  what  forces  were 
there  in  a free  land  that  might  hope  to 
oppose  these,  plus  health?  Were  they 
intolerance,  hypocrisy  and  race  hatred? 
Yes,  these  were  his  adversaries,  his  con- 
stant and  ruthless  persecutors ; but  in 
these  there  was  no  peril  that  might  not 
yield  to  fortitude  and  time.  What  more, 
then,  had  he  to  fear?  Aye,  sure  enough 
here  was  the  peril  so  long  overlooked. 
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and  all  the  while  threateningly  so  near — 
the  rent — the  rent  was  always  due. 

The  Irishman  was  learning — fast. 
He,  an  offspring  of  the  proudest  and 
the  foremost  civilization  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  survivor  of  a race  that  scorned 
the  might  of  tyrants — would  he  submit 
to  slavery!  The  Irishman  had  learned 
who  sailed  the  ships  that  freighted  rum, 
who  grew  the  juniper  that  tinctured  gin, 
and  that  they  who  promoted  and  who 
denounced  the  traffic  were  one  and  the 
same.  The  Irishman  had  learned,  too, 
that  these  same  ‘Vital  Christians,,  hurled 
the  might  of  their  hypocrisy  against  the 
inhuman  traffic  in,  and  bondage  of,  tfie 
black  man;  but  ever  built  higher  their 
stores  of  gold,  tainted  with  the  blood 
and  agony  of  that  bondage.  And  so 
the  Irishman  began  to  understand  that 
to  have  money  and  to  gain  power  meant 
to  be  royal  in  the  minds  and  eyes  of  his 
oppressors ; and  thus  the  fugitive  immi- 
grant, driven  to  the  very  last  point  of 
possible  resistance — poverty  and  ostra- 
cism in  a Christian  land  of  liberty- 
solved  the  riddle  of  his  race.  He  had 
studied  in  a hard  and  exacting  school; 
he  had  learned  his  lesson  well.  Money, 
lands,  power — these,  then,  were  the  pre- 
requisites of  religious  liberty  and  social 
equality ! Well,  he  would  own  them  one 
and  all ; and  more.  He  had  been  bidden 
long  enough. 

To  gain  wealth  and  power,  and  to 
guard  and  extend  the  faith  that  had 
guided  his  downtrodden  race  through 
centuries  of  ruin  and  misrule  too  terrible 
to  detail,  was  henceforth  his  aim  in  life. 
To  this  undertaking  he  summoned  to 
his  trust  in  God  the  human  attributes  of 
industry,  frugality,  intergrity,  courage, 
chastity  and  charity.  Everything  that 
militated  against  his  advancement  he 
foreswore.  There  was  no  price  of  self- 
denial  too  great  for  him  to  pay.  Hav- 
ing sounded  the  depths  of  misfortune 
and  inhumanity,  the  terrors  of  the  future 
faded  before  the  ambition  of  this  incar- 
nation of  Erin’s  pride. 


Not  every  Irish  immigrant  thus  paid 
the  price,  but  so  many  did  as  to  turn 
the  scale  of  fortune  in  their  favor  as 
though  by  a miracle.  Not  in  a day,  a 
year  or  even  in  a generation  were  bom 
the  mighty  fruits  of  Irish  industry,  thrift, 
ingenuity  and  courage;  but  it  came  to 
pass  slowly,  surely  and  always  for  good ; 
and  there  are  men  yet  living  who  bear 
witness  to  the  wondrous  yield  of  the 
plan  of  progress  designed  and  fixed  in 
the  Irish  mind  and  heart  by  the  immi- 
grant servants  and  laborers  of  that  yes- 
terday in  history. 

The  world  has  been  forced  to  recog- 
nize the  Irishman  as  a moral,  intellec- 
tual and  physical  personality  of  uncom- 
mon capacity — a factor  that  must  be 
reckoned  with.  Why  ? Because  the 
Irishman  does  things.  He  is  naturally 
a freeman,  a firm  believer  in  the  moral 
code,  and  has  implicit  faith  in  God. 

In  some  quarters  of  the  world  it  has 
come  to  be  the  fashion  to  shout  from 
the  housetops  and  in  the  public  places 
that  there  is  no  God.  In  other  quarters 
it  is  deemed  expedient  to  compromise 
with  infidelity  and  atheism  in  matters 
of  religious  rights.  The  true  Irish  spirit 
glories  in  its  uncompromising  faith  in 
Almighty  God,  and  Irish  manhood 
scorns  to  treat  with  doubters.  It  was  so 
centuries  ago  when  the  Briton  was 
grinding  them  into  the  dust  of  oppres- 
sion ; when  British  gold  was  bribing 
every  Irish  renegade  to  bear  false  testi- 
mony against  kindred,  race  and  God. 
And  when  thus  beggared  and  over- 
whelmed did  the  Irish  sue  for  quarter, 
yield  their  independence,  or  foreswear 
their  faith?  The  Irish  love  of  liberty  is 
deathless,  and  unwavering  as  their  hope 
of  heaven  above  them. 

There  have  arisen  bad  Irishmen ; men 
who  for  wealth  and  promised  position 
turned  traitor  to  their  race — foreswore 
the  God  of  Ireland;  and  they  paid  the 
awful  forfeit — every  one.  The  history 
of  Irish  traitors  is  lurid  with  the  ven- 
geance wreaked  upon  their  unhappy 
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heads  by  their  human  tempters  and 
their  outraged  God.  And  the  Irish  race 
has  not  been  free  from  acts  of  violence 
and  bloodshed.  The  impetuosity  of  the 
Irish  people  too  often  led  to  fields  of 
carnage  and  deeper  woe.  The  zeal  of 
the  exultant  Irish  victor  has  not  always 
been  moderated  to  the  demands  of 
prudence  and  the  Golden  Rule.  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  race  have  sinned,  how 
deeply  the  Omniscient  eye  alone  may 
know;  but  it  is  given  us  to  know  that 
her  prolonged  penance  has  illuminated 
the  ages  with  saints  and  martyrs,  and 
that  the  race  stands  forth  to-day,  after 
centuries  of  inhuman  tyranny,  oppres- 
sion, goading  and  pilfering,  free  from 
the  contaminating  influence  of  the 
would-be  master;  free  from  tint  of 
blood  corruption ; free  and  brave — free 
and  faithful — the  paragon  of  modern 
manhood,  the  racial  wonder  of  the 
world.  In  all  the  universe  no  man  is 
more  courageous,  no  woman  is  more 
chaste.  These  virtues  of  a race  that  yes- 
terday was  overwhelmed,  despised,  rise 
up  to-day  to  teach  the  world  the  majesty 
of  justice — virtues  that  confound  the 
tyrant  and  challenge  the  admiration  of 
mankind.  The  Irish  are  fast  coming 
into  their  own. 

The  pick  and  shovel  “Paddy”  of  the 
early  days  is  no  more.  Why  ? He 
learned  so  well  how  to  build  a railroad 
that  before  his  ambition  was  suspected 
he  had  learned  to  operate  it.  And  what 
is  more  natural,  or  more  probable,  than 
that,  having  a thorough  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  construction  and  op- 
erating features  of  the  dominant  busi- 
ness factor  of  the  country,  he  should 
come  to  be  a part  of  it? 

And  the  “Paddy”  of  the  public 
works — he,  too,  is  gone;  and  in  his 
place  we  have  the  skillful  contractor  and 
■engineer,  the  suave  leader  of  men — the 
master  of  mechanical  and  scientific  dif- 
ficulties— and  he  is  Irish,  too. 

Along  with  the  pick  and  shovel,  the 
'hod  and  hoe  were  laid  away;  and  “the 


red  flannel  shirt  and  one  suspender” 
epithet  has  all  but  faded  from  memory. 
That  ancient  and  insolent  description  of 
the  Irish  social  register:  “Flannel- 

mouth  Irish,”  “shanty  Irish”  and  “rail- 
road Irish”  has  fallen  from  favor.  The 
man  that  was  wont  to  build  the  street 
has  laid  aside  the  blouse  to  don  the  uni- 
form that  is  the  badge  of  authority ; and 
he  that  suffered  at  the  hands  of  one 
time  intolerant  public  opinion  goading 
a fawning  bar  and  cringing  courts,  to- 
day proceeds  to  read  the  law  and  ex- 
pound the  rules  of  evidence  from  the 
forum  and  the  bench. 

And  these  are  the  representatives  of 
a race  chastened  by  suffering — taught 
by  the  bitter  pangs  of  poverty  the  mani- 
fold goodness  of  Providence ; by  the 
disgrace  of  political  servitude  learning 
to  appreciate  the  boon  of  political  lib- 
erty ; through  the  composite  agonies  of 
centuries  of  misrule  and  woe,  discern- 
ing the  mighty  blessing  of  individual 
sovereignty ; and  thus,  grasping  the 
myriad  hopes  of  freemen,  set  forth  to 
prove  in  fact  the  theories  of  their  more 
presumptuous  neighbors. 

The  Irish  immigrant  sought  a land  in 
which  he  might  be  free ; a land  in  which 
he  might  work  and  win  a home ; a roof 
and  garden  that  should  be  his  very  own. 
Twas  his  oft  voiced  ambition  to  gain 
such  foothold  that  henceforth  no  man 
might  “raise  the  rent,”  or  bid  him  to 
“move  on.”  The  ambition  of  the  early 
Irish  immigrants  ranged  thus.  And  had 
those  sons  of  sorrow-laden  Erin  been 
granted  the  welcome  they  had  learned  to 
expect,  who  now  can  guess  how  readily 
they  might  have  adjusted  themselves  to 
the  ways  that  were,  and,  following  the 
lead  of  earlier  pioneers,  have  plodded 
through  the  generations  as  laborers  and 
satisfied. 

But  the  native  spirit  of  resistance  was 
aroused,  and  at  once  the  poverty- 
stricken  but  unconquered  Celt  was  made 
to  understand  that  the  miseries  of  his 
inheritance  were  the  marks  of  disfavor 
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that  even  free  America  could  not  con- 
done. And  that  was  the  crowning 
cruelty.  It  turned  the  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  Irishmen;  and  it  was  then  that  the 
sun  of  Irish  liberty  really  began  to  dawn. 

History  is  rife  with  the  fall  of  races 
overpowered  and  starved  into  submis- 
sion without  a chance  to  help  them- 
selves. And  that  was  long  the  hope  of 
Ireland’s  tyrant.  But  the  rise  of  a kin- 
dred nation  in  the  new  world  gave  prom- 
ise of  at  least  a chance  of  escape.  In 
that  day  it  was  the  highest  aim  of  every 
Irishman  to  come  to  these  shores  and 
earn  a home  and  send  for  those  he  left 
behind.  To  get  away  from  the  tyrant 
was  the  zenith  of  an  Irishman’s  hope. 

But  no,  the  dominant  race  could  not 
permit  even  that.  The  race  of  Irishmen 
must  be  hunted  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
must  be  maligned,  traduced,  stamped 
out,  annihilated.  The  race  that  refused 
to  surrender,  that  never  knew  defeat, 
must  be  destroyed.  That  indeed  was  the 
fate  decreed  for  the  Irish  race  and  na- 
tion. And,  resisting  this  foul  design  of 
a powerful  enemy  abetted  by  the  intol- 
erant bigots  of  the  coveted  American 
asylum,  were  a mere  handful  of  ill-clad, 
hungry,  penniless  exiles.  Oh,  what  a 
transformation ! Look  back  a hundred 
years,  then  close  your  eyes  against  the 
sight  of  misery,  penury  and  grief. 
’Twas  awful ; and  the  wickedness  and 
cruelty  of  it  all  was  the  more  terrible 
since  it  was  visited  upon  the  poor  out- 
casts who  sought  merely  the  chance  to 
get  away  and  live.  Surely  the  hand  of 
Providence  pointed  the  way. 

The  love  of  home,  latent  in  the  heart 
of  every  Irishman,  rendered  him  early  a 
citizen  of  his  adopted  country.  Then 
was  born  the  love  of  that  citizenship, 
and  the  longing  to  exercise  that  broader 
capacity  of  manhood  for  creating,  rear- 
ing, building  for  glory  and  for  gain ; to 
show  his  neighbor  that  he  could  and 
then  to  prove  his  capacity  to  the  world. 
The  Irishman  had  been  pursued  once 
too  often,  and  too  far. 


' Ah,  who  can  describe  the  unfolding 
ambitions  of  those  patient,  rugged  im- 
migrants; those  hunted  human  beings 
whose  dreams  of  freedom  were  being 
realized!  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they 
toiled  like  slaves  to  gain  a foothold  in 
the  land?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
as  they  found  themselves  in  reality  the 
owners  of  their  homes,  citizens — aye, 
voters  in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  that 
the  immensity  of  their  conquest,  and  the 
boundless  possibilities  ahead,  simply 
staggered  them  ? And  these  were  of  the 
race  marked  for  annihilation ; sons 
whose  earliest  memories  were  the  cruel- 
ties black  as  night ; whose  nearest  and 
dearest  were  sacrificed  to  the  unap- 
peased demon  of  destruction.  Owning 
these  memories  of  their  race,  and,  too, 
the  wrongs  of  yesterday,  and  given  now 
a field  in  which  to  venture  forth,  would 
Irishmen  be  worthy  of  the  name  and 
hesitate?  Thus  grew  the  spirit  of  am-* 
bition  that  seized  upon  the  Celt  and  bore 
him  forward,  ever  dauntless,  joyous 
even,  in  the  conflict  that  made  for  mas- 
tery— invincible,  for  he  had  proved  the 
genius  of  his  race — no  longer  homeless, 
he  was  free.  And  in  that  knowledge 
the  “horny-handed  son  of  toil”  became 
the  magnate  of  the  future.  The  native 
and  latent  longing  to  advance  irresist- 
ibly bore  him  to  those  broader  fields  of 
enterprise.  The  Irish  laborer  had  not 
been  given  a fair  show.  He  had  been 
discriminated  against  just  as  the  unlet- 
tered and  impoverished  immigrant  of 
this  day  is,  no  matter  whence  he  hails. 
And  more;  the  Irishman  had  also  to 
contend  against  the  influence  in  Amer-* 
ica  of  British  aristocracy  and  British 
gold.  But  the  Irishman  had  gained 
something  that  outweighed  every  disad- 
vantage, leaving  a goodly  margin  of 
opportunity  in  his  favor.  He  must  work 
out  his  own  salvation  in  the  face  of  odds, 
and  he  must  be  content  to  be  humbled 
for  a time,  but  he  was  free ! His  the 
fruits  of  his  toil,  however  bitter;  his 
very  own  the  home  erected,  however 
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lowly;  his  the  right  to  pray  and  wor- 
ship as  befits  a freeman!  In  view  of 
these  blessings,  the  ills  that  were  he 
simply  brushed  aside  and  strode  for- 
ward, the  hope  of  generations  in  his 
heart,  the  ambitions  of  a resolute  and 
self-reliant  race  firing  his  brain. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Irishman 
did  things?  Is  it  surprising  that  the 
man  in  whose  veins  coursed  the  blood 
of  valiant  chiefs  and  martyrs — whose 
forefathers  for  centuries  had  craved  the 
earthly  boon  of  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity, seized  upon  and  made  the 
most  of  it  ? 

The  story  of  the  Irishman’s  progress 
in  America  is  the  story  of  a people  who 
understood  how  to  turn  to  account  the 
blessings  of  liberty ; who  had  known 
the  baneful  yield  of  oppression  and  in- 
tolerance ; who  were  willing  and  glad  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation. 

And  have  they  not  done  so?  The 
positions  of  power  and  trust,  the  emi- 
nence and  riches  earned  by  those  immi- 
grants and  Irish-born  Americans  have 
astonished  the  world.  Within  the  brief 
lapse  of  the  years  of  two  generations 
they  have  reversed  their  standing  in  the 
world  of  industry,  finance,  literature,  the 


law  and  statecraft,  and  in  the  doing  they 
have  so  given  the  lie  to  the  oppressor 
of  the  land  of  their  birth  that  the  civil- 
ized world  has  been  forced  to  take  heed. 

There  is  yet  much  to  do  before  the 
wrongs  of  Ireland  are  righted,  but  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  long-de- 
ferred atonement  has  begun.  But  most 
gratifying  is  the  example  set,  the  warn- 
ing  given  to  England  by  the  towering 
progress  of  Irishmen  in  other  climes. 
The  conviction  has  come  home  to  the 
rulers  of  Great  Britain  that  they  have 
estranged,  perhaps  forever  alienated,  a 
mighty  force  for  good  at  home ; that  the 
race  they  pilfered  and  vilified  has  reared 
up  representatives  to  belie  the  liar  and 
confound  the  tyrant.  The  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  the  master  and  the  ruler 
of  civilized  nations;  and  Irishmen  of 
to-day  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
shaping  of  that  power  of  public  opinion. 

Tis  a glorious  achievement  that 
stands  to  the  credit  of  the  Irishmen  of 
America;  not  the  gain  of  insurrection 
or  the  yield  of  prowess  at  arms — which 
always,  and  at  best,  is  the  barbarous 
gain  of  might — but  the  victory  of  indus- 
try and  intellect,  and  of  faith,  over  a 
blind,  intolerant  adversary  whose  right 
was  ever  might. 


To-day 

By  Marie  Louise  Redmond 

This  day  and  this  alone, 

This  is  Thy  gift ; 

Whether  in  joy  or  moan, 

Life  to  uplift. 

The  days  that  came  and  passed, — 
Ocean-washed  sand. 

The  days  that  follow  last, — 

Foam  tossed  ’gainst  land. 

This  day  and  this  alone, 

Of  Heav’n  the  key ; 

Each  duty  done  hath  sown 
Felicity. 
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Father  Denifle  and  Martin  Luther 

By  FATHER  THUENTE,  O.  P. 


a FEW  weeks  ago  an  able  writer, 
a great  missionary,  a learned 
and  saintly  bishop  of  the  East, 
died  in  our  neighborhood.  I 
mean  the  illustrious  Bishop  Stang,  of 
Fall  River,  who,  in  the  years  of  vigor- 
ous manhood  and  manifold  activity,  sud- 
denly breathed  his  last  in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  Rochester,  Minn.,  and  passed, 
as  we  have  all  reasons  to  hope,  to  his 
eternal  reward. 

His  last  literary  work  was  a scholarly 
article  published  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review, 
entitled  “Father  Denifle  and  His 
Last  and  Lasting  Work,  Luther 
and  Lutherthum."  In  this  article 
Bishop  Stang  expresses  great  admira- 
tion for  Father  Denifle  and  shows  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  book.  He 
calls  Denifle  “the  most  intrepid  cham- 
pion of  truth  in  our  days,”  “the  peer  of 
historians,"  “a  man  who  excelled  and 
who  has  never  perhaps  been  equalled  in 
historical  inquiry  and  research  work." 
Of  the  “last  and  lasting  work"  of  this 
“peer  of  historians"  he  says:  “It  dealt 
scientific  Protestantism  a blow  from 
which  it  never  can  fully  recover." 
“Denifle  appeared  with  his  siege  gun  to 
batter  down  the  walls  of  prejudice  and 
ignorance  raised  to  shelter  the  false 
prophet  of  modern  times.  The  book, 
at  its  first  appearance,  produced  incred- 
ible consternation  and  dismay  among 
Protestants." 

My  intention  is  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  character  of  Martin  Luther  as 
described  in  this  wonderful  book.  In 
order  to  appreciate  this  more  fully  a few 
words  about  the  author  and  origin  of 
this  book  may  be  useful. 

Father  Denifle  was  an  Austrian  Do- 
minican, a deep  philosopher  and  a 
learned  theologian.  For  twenty  years 


he  was  subarchivist  of  the  Holy  See. 
Full  thirty  years  he  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  literature,  documents  and 
manuscripts  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  He  was  a per- 
fect master  of  this  period  of  history ; his 
studies  naturally  brought  him  to  the 
time  and  works  of  Martin  Luther. 
These  he  examined  and  analyzed  with 
the  experienced  eye  of  a critic,  the 
acumen  of  a philosopher,  and  the  learn- 
ing of  a master  of  theology.  In  these 
works  of  Martin  Luther  he  found  the 
soul,  the  spirit,  the  character  of  Luther 
truly  reflected  as  in  a mirror.  This  pic- 
ture of  Luther  thus  discovered  he  gives 
us  in  his  work,  explaining  and  proving 
every  trait  of  his  character  with  abun- 
dant reliable  quotations  from  his  works. 
What  Denifle  says,  therefore,  about 
Martin  Luther  is  true,  irrefutable  and 
indisputable. 

Seeing  that  the  leading  professors  of 
Protestant  universities,  as  Harnack, 
Kawerau,  Kolde,  Koehler,  Seeberg,  still 
misrepresent  the  life  of  Luther,  teach  his 
false  and  unfounded  doctrines,  and  re- 
peat his  slanderous  calumnies  without 
scientific  investigation,  Denifle  attacks 
and  refutes  them  in  a frank  and.  fearless 
way.  The  book,  therefore,  is  as  the- 
ological as  it  is  historical ; it  deals  with 
the  twentieth  century  as  well  as  with  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  first  general  impression  we  get  of 
Martin  Luther  by  reading  Denifle's 
book  is  that  during  the  first  decade  of 
his  monastic  life  from  1505  to  1515,  he 
was  a good,  brilliant,  zealous  religious. 
When  he  joined  the  Augustinian  Or- 
der he  was  not  an  ignorant,  inexperi- 
enced youth ; he  was  twenty-two  years 
old  and  was  a doctor  of  philosophy. 
His  intentions  were  unquestionably  sin- 
cere and  holy.  Two  years  he  remained 
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in  the  novitiate  to  probe  himself  and  to 
study  the  profound  meaning  and  the  sa- 
cred obligations  of  religious  life.  When 
the  young  doctor,  therefore,  made  his 
profession  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  we 
have  all  reasons  to  believe  that  he  gave 
himself  to  God  with  his  whole  heart,  of 
his  own  free  will,  with  no  other  motive 
than  to  strive  after  perfection  and  work 
for  the  glory  of  God.  We  may  even 
suppose  that  he  excelled  among  his 
brethren  in  piety  and  learning.  He  was 
made  superior,  placed  in  authority  over 
eleven  convents,  and  as  master  of  arts 
and  theology  he  was  sent  to  Wittenberg 
to  teach  at  the  university. 

Luther  lived  in  the  midst  of  wicked- 
ness ; his  surroundings  were  exceed- 
ingly bad.  We  shall  hardly  find  a time 
or  place  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
when  and  where  morals  were  so  low  as 
they  were  in  Germany  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Corruption 
infected  the  home,  the  monastery,  and 
even  the  sanctuary.  Father  Denifle  de- 
scribes this  more  clearly  and  more 
frankly  than  any  other  historian. 

Luther  understood  the  sad  condition 
of  the  Church,  feared  for  it  and  tried  to 
reform  it.  Speaking  of  the  want  of  love 
in  the  heart  of  the  men  of  the  Church 
^he  says : “I  am  afraid  we  all  shall  per- 
ish.” He  encouraged  his  own  to  remain 
faithful  and  to  resist  the  evil  influences. 
Truly  prudent  and  wise  is  the  advice  he 
gave  to  a fellow  religious  who  was  rest- 
less and  had  a troubled  heart.  “The 
Father  of  mercy  and  the  God  of  con- 
solation,” he  writes,  “has  given  you,  in 
the  person  of  Bartholomew  of  Usingan, 
the  best  consolation  He  can  give  on 
earth.  Deny  yourself,  then,  follow  his 
advice  and  keep  it  in  your  heart.”  On 
another  occasion,  like  a good  spiritual 
director,  he  recommends  prayer  and 
meditation  on  the  bitter  passion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  “A  young  man,”  he  writes, 
“who  has  no  devotion  and  no  fervor  in 
the  service  of  God,  who  is  neglectful  and 
cares  not  for  God,  cannot,  I believe,  be 


chaste.  The  most  powerful  weapon  is 
prayer  and  the  word  of  God.  Let  a man, 
in  the  hour  of  temptation,  take  his 
refuge  to  prayer,  implore  the  grace  of 
God,  read  and  meditate  the  Holy  Gos- 
pels and  study  in  them  the  passion  of 
Jesus  Christ.” 

To  strengthen  his  subjects  against  the 
evil  influences  of  the  bad  examples  that 
surrounded  them,  he  writes : “I  believe 
there  has  been  no  time  in  the  last  two 
centuries  when  it  was  better  to  be  a 
religious  than  now,  just  because  a reli- 
gious is  despised.  If  religious  were 
filled  with  the  love  of  God  they  would 
be  the  happiest  and  more  blessed  than 
the  hermits  of  old,  because  they  come 
near  to  the  Cross  and  its  humiliation.” 
In  the  first  ten  years  of  his  monastic  life, 
therefore,  Martin  Luther,  according  to 
his  writings,  seems  to  have  been  a true 
religious,  and  we  may  add  that  while  he 
was  good  he  was  happy. 

The  second  picture  of  this  religious 
reformer  which  Father  Denifle  draws 
from  the  books  written  from  1516  to 
1521  indicates  a great  transformation,  a 
sad  change  and  a deep  fall.  His  heart 
and  mind,  his  life  and  doctrine,  all  had 
changed.  Instead  of  a religious  fighting 
the  abusers  of  religion  we  see  an  ex- 
religious attacking  Church  and  religion, 
becoming  the  leader  and  organizer  of 
those  who  were  a disgrace  to  religion. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  change 
and  fall?  This  is  the  most  interesting 
and  important  question.  Almost  all 
historians  answer  the  preaching  of  in- 
dulgences by  Father  Tetzel,  a Domin- 
ican friar  in  1517.  The  indulgences 
were  granted  by  Pope  Leo  X to  all  those 
who  complying  with  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions contributed  to  the  building  of  the 
great  basilica  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome. 

Father  Denifle  proves  clearly  and  con- 
clusively from  the  writings  of  Martin 
Luther  that  this  answer  is  false.  The 
change  of  Luther  began  in  1515,  and  the 
cause  of  the  change  was  his  own  heart. 


In  the  earlier  and  better  part  of  his  life 
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he  had  told  us  that  a man  cannot  be 
good  and  conquer  his  own  passions 
without  prayer  and  meditation.  Now 
he  tells  us  that  he  is  kept  so  busy  with 
teaching  and  preaching  and  the  affairs 
of  his  convent  that  he  cannot  find  time 
to  say  his  Divine  Office  and  say  Mass 
regularly.  He  confesses  that  there  is 
no  religious  discipline  in  his  convent. 
A little  later  he  tells  us  that  he  is  in  the 
castle  Wartburg  “sitting  in  idleness  and 
laziness  and  neglecting  his  prayers.” 
Moreover,  at  * that  time  he  began  to 
drink  to  excess.  “Drunkenness  and 
gluttony/’  according  to  his  own  words, 
“are  the  food  of  all  bad  habits.” 

Luther  had  told  us  that  in  man  either 
the  flesh  or  the  spirit  must  live  and  con- 
quer, and  that  if  the  heart  is  not  fervent 
the  flesh  must  burn.  Martin  Luther 
neglecting  his  prayers  was  deprived  of 
God’s  graces,  and  being  strongly 
tempted  from  within  and  from  without 
began  to  despair  of  himself.  Instead  of 
looking  for  help  to  the  “Father  of  mercy 
and  the  God  of  consolation,”  “Who,” 
as  he  wrote,  “never  denies  His  grace  to 
those  who  cooperate  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,”  he  lost  himself  in  temporal 
works  and  cares.  In  his  pride  he  relied 
on  his  own  strength  and  failed.  That 
led  him  to  the  false  conclusion : the 
laws  of  God  cannot  be  kept  and  need 
not  be  kept ; Christ  kept  them  for  us : 
“Christ  covers  our  sinfulness  even  as 
the  hen  covers  her  chickens.  Faith  in 
Christ  alone  will  save  us.”  “Our  faith 
must  be  heavenly  but  our  lives  may  be 
worldly.”  Remember,  this  is  the  first 
heresy  we  find  in  his  works,  and  this  one 
explains  his  whole  future  life. 

This  heresy,  Martin  Luther  expressed 
in  his  letters,  his  sermons,  and  in  his 
unpublished  commentary  on  the  epistle 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans  as  early  as 
1515  and  1516.  He  expressed  it,  not  as 
an  opinion  or  in  ambiguous  words,  but 
as  a doctrine  in  a plain,  unmistakable 
language. 


This  first  error  is  fundamental : it 
strikes  the  very  cornerstone  of  morality. 
It  contradicts  directly  the  teachings  of 
Christ  and  the  Church.  Christ  tells  us 
that  He  is  “our  way  and  our  life ;”  “that 
we  must  be  perfect  as  He  is  perfect 
that  we  must  learn  from  His  “meek  and 
humble  heart that  we  must  “take  our 
cross  upon  ourselves  and  follow  Him,” 
that  we  need  not  fear,  that  He  is  with  us, 
in  us,  our  very  life ; that  as  the  branch 
is  united  with  the  stem  and  receives 
life  from  the  stem,  thus  we  must  remain 
in  Him  and  receive  life  from  Him,  to 
purify  our  hearts,  to  strengthen  them  in 
the  hour  of  temptation,  and  to  fill  them 
with  virtue  and  the  merits  of  good 
works.  Martin  Luther,  on  the  con- 
trary, preached  “the  law  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Gospel.”  “The  practical 
life  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  faith ;” 
“that  faith  unites  us  with  Christ ;”  “that 
through  faith  Christ  covers  all  our  sins 
as  the  hen  her  chickens.” 

To  see  how  Martin  Luther  understood 
this  almost  incredible  doctrine  and  how 
consistently  and  fearlessly  he  applied  it 
to  practical  life,  listen  to  what  he  says, 
in  later  years,  when  speaking  about 
matrimony:  “Of  our  actions  you  owe 
to  God  only  to  believe  in  Him  and  to 
confess  Him.  In  all  other  things  God 
makes  you  free  and  independent  so  that 
you  may  without  any  fear  of  conscience 
or  even  without  any  danger  of  being 
asked  by  Him,  in  as  far  as  He  is  concerned, 
leave  your  wife.  * * * In  this  matter 
you  cannot  sin  against  God  but  only 
against  your  neighbor.”  Here  Martin 
Luther  preaches  doctrines  that  would 
make  the  Mormons  blush  with  shame. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  soul  of 
Martin  Luther  when  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  1517  Father  Tetzel  preached 
the  indulgences.  Tetzel  was  a good 
man  and  preached  sound  Catholic  doc- 
trine. Even  Luther  could  not  say  one 
word  against  his  character.  The  ser- 
mons he  preached  are  still  in  existence. 
He  did  not  teach  that  indulgences  for- 
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gave  sins  or  gave  permission  to  sin. 
He  explained  indulgences  as  we  find 
them  explained  in  our  catechisms.  An 
intelligent  man  who  still  repeats  such 
old  calumnies  about  indulgences  is 
either  unpardonably  ignorant  or  mali- 
ciously bigoted. 

This  preaching  of  Father  Tetzel 
offended  the  pride  of  Luther.  Accord- 
ing to  his  doctrine  it  is  impossible  to 
control  the  passions.  He  certainly  did 
not  control  his  pride  and  anger.  He 
preached  not  only  against  Tetzel  and  in- 
dulgences but  used  the  occasion  to  ex- 
plain to  the  world  the  revolutionary  doc- 
trine which  had  taken  possession  of  his 
heart  and  ripened  in  his  mind  during  the 
last  two  years.  “His  own  wretched 
moral  condition,”  says  Bishop  Stang, 
“was  the  kernel  of  his  religious  system.” 

Let  it  therefore  be  well  understood 
that  the  preaching  of  indulgences  was 
in  no  way  the  cause,  but  only  the  occa- 
sion of  the  change  in  Martin  Luther. 
“Indeed,”  concludes  Father  Denifie, 
“the  doctrine  of  indulgences  in  the 
Catholic  Church  was  only  a trifling 
thing  in  comparison  with  Luther’s 
plenary  unlimited  indulgence  not  only 
of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin, 
but  of  all  sins  already  committed,  or 
still  to  be  committed,  on  the  one  condi- 
tion to  believe  and  have  confidence  in 
Christ.” 

The  false  doctrine  “we  cannot  and 
need  not  observe  the  commandments  of 
God,”  “Christ  fulfilled  the  whole  law  for 
us,”  Luther  got  not  from  outward 
scandals  or  abuses,  nor  from  misunder- 
standing Scriptures  or  the  teachings  of 
the  Fathers,  but  in  his  own  heart  which 
had  grown  cold  and  consequently  weak. 
It  is  true  he  tried  to  interpret  some 
words  of  St.  Paul  in  his  favor,  but  in 
order  to  do  so  he  had  to  contradict  the 
unanimous  interpretation  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church. 

The  books  written  since  1521  reflect  a 
false,  unhappy,  insincere,  desperate 
character.  Martin  Luther  pra^'Led 


what  he  preached.  He  kept,  or  at  least 
pretended  to  keep  a strong  faith  in 
Christ  but  had  no  regard  for  virtue. 

One  of  the  first  qualities  of  a minister 
of  God,  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  re- 
former of  the  Church  is  love  for  truth 
and  truthfulness.  Martin  Luther  be- 
lieved in  the  lawfulness  of  telling  good 
strong  lies;  recommended  such  lying 
to  others,  and  practised  it  himself.  We 
shall  mention  a few  of  the  many 
instances  we  find  on  almost  every  page 
of  Father  Denifle’s  book  to  explain  and 
illustrate  these  statements. 

It  is  well  known  that  Luther  gave  a 
written  permission  to  Count  Philip  of 
Hesse  to  marry*  a second  wife  while  his 
first  wife  was  still  living.  It  was  not  a 
case  of  divorce ; it  was  a case  of  bigamy. 
The  understanding  was  that  the  second 
marriage  should  be  kept  secret.  When 
the  strange  news  of  the  second  marriage 
began  to  be  whispered  about,  the  Re- 
former gave  Philip  the  simple  advice  to 
tell  “a  good  strong  lie  and  to  deny  it.” 
When  Philip  hesitated  to  tell  “that  good 
strong  lie”  and  threatened  to  make 
known  the  written  permission  signed  by 
Luther,  he  (Luther)  calmly  answered 
that  he  would  lie  himself  out  of  it,  and 
leave  him  (Philip)  to  bear  the  respon- 
sibility. When  a few  young  men  were 
about  to  receive  the  order  of  sub- 
deaconship,  which  implies  the  vow  of 
celibacy,  Martin  Luther  counseled  them 
to  make  a mental  restriction,  “We  can 
not  and  shall  not  keep  it.”  His  greatest 
admirers  must  admit  that  he  had  no 
respect  for  truth. 

To  show  how  this  preacher  of  the 
Word  of  Eternal  Truth  could  tell  “good 
strong  lies”  in  important  religious  mat- 
ters to  deceive  innocent  nuns  and  igno- 
rant people  we  shall  briefly  narrate  two 
facts. 

Martin  Luther  in  his  better  and  hap- 
pier days  said,  “The  heretics  in  order  to 
shine  before  the  world  as  good  must 
represent  the  Church  in  their  own  false 
and  deceitful  way  as  bad.”  “The  here- 
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tic  takes  offense  at  that  which  contra- 
dicts him : he  gets  provoked  and  fights 
for  the  spectre  of  his  imagination,  by 
persecuting,  calumniating  and  injuring 
his  opponents.”  In  these  words  Martin 
Luther,  the  religious,  describes  and  con- 
demns Martin  Luther,  the  heretic. 

Hardly  had  Luther  left  the  religious 
state,  which  he  had  praised  and  de- 
fended, not  as  a novice,  but  as  a univer- 
sity professor,  when  he  turned  against 
the  good  religious  with  all  the  weapons 
at  his  command.  The  private  life  of  the 
good  religious  condemned  his  private 
life,  and  the  work  and  popularity  of  the 
religious  opposed  the  progress  of  his 
new  religion.  Therefore  he  tried  to 
make  them  either  leave  the  monastery, 
or  to  make  them  hateful  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people. 

In  1518  Luther  wrote  “The  breaking 
of  a vow  is  for  a religious  the  greatest 
sacrilege,  because  he  takes  away  from 
•God  what  he  had  given  to  God  of  his 
own  free  will.”  In  1521  that  same 
Luther  wrote  what  he  calls  his  best  book 
on  religious  vows  to  induce  every  re- 
ligious to  commit  the  greatest  sacrilege 
by  leaving  the  convent. 

In  this  his  best  book  Luther  gives  as 
one  of  his  principal  arguments  an  his- 
torical lie.  He  quotes  St.  Bernard,  a 
patriarch  of  monastic  life  as  an  authority 
against  the  vows,  saying  that  St.  Ber- 
nard on  his  deathbed  repented  his  mis- 
take, exclaiming,  “tempus  perdidi — 
perdite  vixi” — “I  have  lost  my  time — 
I have  led  a bad  life,”  thereby  denounc- 
ing at  the  last  moment  religious  life  and 
religious  vows.  Father  Denifle's  inves- 
tigation shows  that. St.  Bernard  spoke 
these  words  not  on  a deathbed  but  in  the 
pulpit  sixteen  years  before  he  died. 
That  he  made  no  reference  whatever 
to  religious  vows,  that  he  repented  not 
of  being  a religious,  but  of  being  a poor 
religious.  That  after  that  sermon  St. 
Bernard  established  many  convents  and 
often  praised  and  recommended  reli- 
gious vows;  that  consequently  Martin 


Luther  shamefully  abused  the  great  au- 
thority of  St.  Bernard  to  lead  the  nuns 
to  a fatal  sacrilegious  deed. 

The  second  illustration  of  the  bad 
faith  and  insincerity  of  Luther  I wish  to 
mention  relates  to  the  Holy  Sacrament 
of  Penance — Confession.  Luther  at- 

tacked confession  as  soon  and  as  much 
as  indulgences.  To  make  the  confes- 
sions of  the  monks  both  odious  arid 
ridiculous  he  asserts  that  they  forgive 
sins  not  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but  in 
the  name  of  the  saints.  To  prove  this 
most  serious  accusation  he  quotes  a 
prayer  the  priest  says  after  the  absolu- 
tion, but  the  true  absolution  formula 
used  in  his  time  and  at  all  times  used  by 
him  and  by  all  priests,  according  to 
which  the  priest  asks  Jesus  Christ  in  His 
infinite  mercy  to  forgive  the  sinner  and 
according  to  which  the  priest,  in  the 
Name  of  Jesus  Christ,  forgives  the  sins 
Martin  Luther  omits  entirely. 

This  may  suffice  to  show  that  Martin 
Luther  practised  what  he  preached.  He 
asked  others  to  tell  lies  and  he  himself 
gave  the  example.  You  will  under- 
stand that  such  a Reformer  has  not  the 
spirit  of  God;  that  such  a work  is  not 
the  work  of  God, — the  devil  is  the  father 
of  lies.  Count  George  of  Saxony  called 
Luther  “the  most  cold-blooded  liar  he 
had  ever  met.”  Professor  Harnack,  the 
idol  of  Protestant  Germany,  admits 
“that  there  are  absolute  contradictions 
in  the  theology  of  Luther.” 

Still,  this  Martin  Luther  is  hailed  and 
praised  even  to-day  as  the  greatest  man 
of  Germany,  the  fearless  liberator  of  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  from  the 
bondage  of  the  Popes,  the  author  of  in- 
tellectual and  religious  light  and  liberty. 
The  little  I have  said  may  help  to  show 
that  he  freed  not  only  the  priests  from 
their  vow  of  celibacy,  the  religious  from 
their  monastic  duties,  the  people  from 
the  laws  of  the  Church,  but  that  he 
freed  himself  and  all  from  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments of  God, — from  all  moral 
duty  and  responsibility.  If  such  a man 
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is  a reformer,  then  Satan  in  paradise 
pretending  to  free  Adam  and  Eve  from 
the  duty  of  obeying  God  was  a re- 
former, too. 

We  may  here  refer  to  his  vile  and  vul- 
gar language.  Harnack  calls  it  unjust 
and  barbarous.  Many  of  his  friends  ex- 
cuse it,  saying,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
times.  Grant  it.  Does  it  not  prove  that 
Luther,  instead  of  reforming  abuses,  en- 
couraged the  abuses  of  his  time?  The 
same  may  be  said  about  his  habit  of 
drinking,  which  became  notorious  and 
scandalous.  Touching  his  demoralizing 
doctrine  on  matrimony  I hope  to  speak 
on  another  occasion. 

However,  you  may  say  that  a true 
reformation  followed  the  work  of 
Luther.  -That  is  true : but  Luther  was 
the  occasion  and  not  the  cause  of  the 
true  reformation ; he  woke  the  sleeping 
faith  and  stirred  up  the  cold  hearts  of 
the  faithful  Catholics,  brought  them  to- 
gether, united  them,  and  they  reformed 
the  Church.  Luther,  and  Lutheranism 
reformed  the  Church  in  Germany  even 
as  Combes  and  his  allies  in  the  French 
parliament  are  reforming  the  Church  in 
France  to-day.  Their  blasphemous 
speeches  and  sacrilegious  laws  bring  to- 
gether all  the  bishops,  and  they,  led  by 


the  Holy  Father  and  assisted  by  the 
priests  and  loyal  laity,  fight  and  finally 
must  conquer.  Thus  it  is  to-day,  thus 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Martin  Luther. 

By  speaking  thus  about  Martin 
Luther  and  his  false  and  immoral  Reli- 
gious principles  we  do  not.  wish  to  im- 
ply, as  Father  Denifle  also  remarks,  that 
the  good  Protestants  of  to-day  believe 
them  or  live  up  to  them.  Consciously 
and  still  more  unconsciously  they  have 
returned  to  the  great  eternal  truths 
which  God  has  implanted  in  the  human 
heart,  which  truths  have  been  explained 
bv  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
and  which  are  still  being  taught  and  ex- 
pounded by  His  infallible  Church  of 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  informing 
Spirit. 

The  human  heart  is  by  its  very  nature 
Catholic.  The  constant  and  universal 
preaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  has 
also  its  silent  and  secret  influence  on  the 
now  Catholic  world.  May  it  help  them 
to  see  that  as  Luther's  life  and  work  were 
insincere  and  his  doctrine  false,  thus 
what  Luther  says  about  the  teachings 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  true. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  see  that  Luther 
was  not  truthful  and  saintly  but  do  not 
see  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  holy  and 
“the  pillar  of  truth." 


Waiting 

By  Eugene  Lord 

Wait  on.  We,  too,  shall  join  thy  band. 

The  sails  are  out  upon  the  sea ! 

And  ships  will  bear  to  foreign  land 
Our  immortality. 

We  do  not  fear.  We  understand 
Who  doth  our  bark  equip ; 

And  cheerfully  we’ll  trust  the  hand 
Of  Him  Who  guides  the  ship. 

Wait  on — and  rest  beside  the  shore. 

The  sails  are  on  the  sea ! 

We  just  await  the  sound  of  oar, 

To  bear  thee  company. 
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The  Counterfeiter’s  Daughter 

By  P.  J.  COLEMAN 


IV. 

HOR  some  nights  thereafter,  when 
darkness  had  fallen,  the  tin- 
smith issued  mysteriously  from 
his  home,  with  pick  and  shovel, 
carrying  a large  canvas  sack,  and  his 
return  was  invariably  with  the  crowing 
of  the  cock  at  early  dawn.  All  day  long 
while  hammering,  cutting  and  solder- 
ing at  his  tinware,  he  wore  an  anxious 
and  abstracted  air,  which  worried  his 
daughter.  There  was  something  on  his 
mind,  something  sinister  in  his  mysteri- 
ous coming  and  going  at  unearthly 
hours.  But  the  young  girl  refrained 
from  questioning,  hoping  that  in  time 
he  would  tell  her  all. 

On  the  fourth  night  she  was  awake 
when  he  returned — fingering  her  rosary 
in  bed  and  beset  by  strange  forebodings 
that  weighed  heavily  on  her  heart. 

For  a long  time  she  listened  to  the 
man  shuffling  heavily  about  the  kitchen. 
She  heard  him  try  the  bolts  of  the  door 
and  make  sure  that  they  were  fast ; then 
there  was  a space  of  silence,  broken  only 
by  his  labored  breathing.  She  could 
endure  the  suspense  no  longer  and,  get- 
ting out  of  bed,  she  went  noiselessly 
down  the  stairs,  sconce  in  hand,  her 
rich  hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  a strange 
sight  met  her  affrighted  gaze.  Her 
father  was  on  his  knees,  bending  over  a 
hole  that  yawned  black  in  the  floor.  A 
loosened  flag-stone  told  the  girl  the 
secret  of  the  hiding-place.  A guttering 
candle  on  the  stone  brought  his  red 
head  out  in  startling  relief  against  the 
surrounding  darkness,  and  glimmered 
on  articles  that  wrung  an  involuntary 
scream  from  the  girl's  lips.  There  were 
chalices  and  patens  of  gold  standing 
about  the  floor  within  reach  of  the  man's 
hand.  Chalices  and  patens  that  spoke 
2 


of  some  dreadful  sacrilege.  Where 
could  he  have  gotten  them  ? Or  had  he 
broken  into  and  robbed  the  cathedral 
of  its  sacred  treasure? 

The  girl's  scream  brought  the  man 
to  his  knees,  erect  with  white  face  and 
trembling  hand.  For  a moment  his 
frightened  eyes  rested  on  his  daughter, 
standing  there  like  an  accusing  angel. 
Then  his  face  darkened  and  his  brows 
came  together  in  an  angry  scowl. 

44 What  does  this  mean?"  he  asked 
hoarsely.  44I  thought  you  were  in  bed." 

44I  was,  but  I couldn't  sleep,  thinking 
of  you.  Oh,  father,  father,  where  have 
you  been  or  what  have  you  been  doing?" 
she  sobbed,  pointing  to  the  chalices 
sparkling  on  the  floor.  44Not  the  cathe- 
dral, not  the  cathedral,  I hope." 

The  man  laughed.  “No,  not  the 
cathedral." 

“Then  where?" 

44I  wish  women  would  mind  their  own 
business,"  he  said,  getting  to  his  feet, 
and  crossing  to  her.  “Come,  girl,  get 
you  to  bed  and  don't  mind  me." 

44But,  father,"  she  pleaded,  “this  is  my 
business,  when  I see  you  meddling  with 
such  things.  Where  did  you  get  them  ?" 

"Well,  if  you  must  know  and  if  'twill 
be  ease  to  your  mind,  I got  them  in  Kil- 
colman," he  said. 

"The  treasure  of  Kilcolman?"  she 
gasped,  a shudder  running  through  her 
delicate  frame.  “Oh,  father,  father,  put 
them  back,  put  them  back,  I beg  of  you. 
There's  a curse  on  them — a curse  to 
meddle  with  them — the  holy  Mass  cups 
of  the  martyred  priests." 

Irish  tradition  is  strangely  reliable 
and  confirmatory  of  Irish  history.  For 
a long  time  popular  legend  around  Der- 
reen  pointed  to  a treasure  of  altar  ves- 
sels near  the  old  abbey  of  Kilcolman. 
It  had  been  buried  in  the  adjoining 
churchyard  when  the  soldiers  of  Eliza- 
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beth  were  devastating  the  holy  places  of 
Ireland.  There  it  had  lain  all  these  cen- 
turies, its  hiding-place  a secret  that 
perished  with  the  martyred  monks  who 
had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Lord 
Deputy  and  his  troopers.  But  tradition 
had  pointed  to  a certain  spot  in  the  moat 
of  an  old  rath,  marked  by  two  ancient 
yews.  A curse  guarded  the  vessels  from 
spoliation  or  profanation  at  the  hands  of 
the  greedy,  and  all  these  years  they  had 
lain  undisturbed  in  the  ground,  until 
Sherlock  had  unearthed  them.  With 
them  he  would  counterfeit  the  money 
for  his  daughter’s  dower.  For  her  he 
had  braved  the  curse  and  laid  sacrilegi- 
ous hands  on  the  treasure  of  the  Lord. 

This,  then,  explained  his  mysterious 
midnight  absences.  Locating  and  dig- 
ging for  these  had  taken  him  abroad 
night  after  night. 

“Oh,  father,  father,  put  them  back,” 
pleaded  the  tearful  girl.  “They’ll  bring 
had  luck  upon  the  h^use — on  you  and 
me.  Put  them  back  in  the  name  of 
Cod.” 

The  father  was  disturbed.  His  ov/n 
faith  was  too  strong  not  to  cause  him 
misgivings.  He  had  heard  so  often  that 
whosoever  profaned  the  treasure  would 
he  accursed.  So,  v/avering  in  mind, 
between  fear  of  retaining  them  and  the 
cupidity  that  had  prompted  their  discov- 
ery, he  assured  his  daughter  that  he 
would  replace  them  in  the  abbey  lands. 
This  assurance  calmed  the  girl  and  she 
went  to  her  room,  while  Sherlock 
stowed  them  carefully  away  in  the  hole 
in  the  floor. 

But  the  following  night,  while  his 
daughter  slept,  he  broke  the  vessels  into 
small  fragments  and  melted  them  into  a 
solid  mass  in  the  crucible.  Then  night 
after  night  he  was  busy  with  his  moulds 
and  dies  and  chemicals,  melting  and 
pouring  the  metal,  filing  and  polishing. 
It  was  necessarily  slow  work,  for  he  dare 
not  attempt  it  by  day,  while  his  daugh- 
ter was  about ; she,  guileless  and  confid- 
ing soul,  having  been  led  to  believe  that 


he  had  replaced  the  treasure  in  Kilcol- 
man,  by  seeing  him  go  ostentatiously 
forth  one  night  with  a bulging  bag  on 
his  shoulder,  containing,  she  thought, 
the  holy  Mass  cups. 

The  November  fair  was  drawing  near. 
So  far  no  word  or  suggestion  of  mar- 
riage had  been  broached  to  Margaret, 
either  by  her  father  or  Frayne  on  his  fre- 
quent visits.  But,  as  the  days  wore  on, 
Margaret  noticed  that  her  father  was 
growing  more  and  more  moody  and 
morose.  He  had  thinned  visibly  in  the 
last  couple  of  weeks  and  the  burnished 
hair  had  suddenly  taken  on  a tinge  of 
gray  about  the  bushy  temples.  Plainly 
there  was  something  on  his  mind,  some 
great  and  secret  worry  that  oppressed 
him. 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  fair  and,  true  to 
his  word,  Sherlock  went  to  meet  Frayne 
at  the  hotel.  The  latter  was  nervously 
expectant. 

“Well,  have  you  the  goods?”  he 
asked  abruptly. 

“Not  all,”  sighed  the  tinsmith. 

“I  hope  you’re  not  fooling  me,” 
growled  the  Fighter. 

“I  did  the  best  I could.  I have  four 
hundred,  but  you’ll  have  to  wait  another 
fortnight  for  the  rest.”  And  he  counted 
over  the  spurious  coin. 

“How  about  the  girl’s  settlement?” 
asked  Frayne. 

“Not  ready  yet,  either,”  sighed  the 
tinsmith.  “But  ’twill  be  in  time.” 

“Look  here,  Sherlock,”  said  Frayne, 
with  contracted  brows,  “I’ve  an  option 
on  that  farm  from  Sandford,  until  this 
day  a fortnight.  That  day  the  option 
expires.  Can  I count  on  you  to  make 
good  then?” 

“I  think  you  can,  but  it’s  a bigger  job 
than  I thought.  I’m  almost  sorry  I 
ever  undertook  it.” 

“Now,  Sherlock,”  growled  Frayne, 
“I  want  that  cash.  Either  the  balance  of 
our  agreement  or  the  hundred  and  fifty 
sovereigns  I gave  you,  here  in  this  room, 
at  this  hour,  two  weeks  from  now.” 
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“All  right/'  smiled  Sherlock  hope- 
fully, regretting  his  bargain  and  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  he  was  dealing  with 
a greedy,  unscrupulous  and  desperate 
man.  A dangerous  man,  too,  he 
thought,  if  thwarted  in  his  cupidity. 

All  too  swiftly  fled  the  days,  and  once 
more  Sherlock  went*  moodily  to  his  ren- 
dezvous with  Frayne  at  the  hotel.  But 
to-night  there  was  a stranger  in  the 
room,  whom  Frayne  introduced  as  his 
partner,  who  had  come  down  from  Dub- 
lin to  see  him. 

“You  may  speak  plainly  in  his  pres- 
ence," said  Frayne ; “he's  in  my  con- 
fidence and  knows  all." 

Sherlock  produced  his  leather  wallet. 
“I'm  sorry  to  disappoint  you,"  he  said. 
“I  did  the  best  I could,  but  there's  a 
hundred  yet  missing." 

“Then  hand  me  over  the  money  I gave 
you,"  said  Frayne  quietly.  There  was  a 
menace  in  his  tone  that  unnerved  Sher- 
lock, burly  giant  though  he  was.  He 
glanced  nervously  at  the  door  which 
was  locked,  the  key  being  in  Frayne's 
pocket.  If  these  men  intended  violence 
he  was  clearly  in  their  power,  though 
he  would  give  a good  account  of  himself 
if  necessary. 

“Come  now,  Frayne,  be  reasonable," 
he  went  on.  “That  job  takes  time — more 
time  than  I thought.  I've  done  my  best 
and  you'll  have  to  wait  a little  longer." 

“How  long?" 

“Another  fortnight,"  said  Sherlock. 

“Another  fortnight,  and  the  option  on 
the  farm  expiring  to-morrow?  But, 
maybe,  Sandford  will  be  satisfied  with  a 
hundred  more,  or  so,  on  account." 

“Never  fear;  he’ll  be  satisfied," 
smiled  Sherlock  hopefully.  “Buyers 
with  ready  money  aren’t  so  plentiful  in 
Ireland  to-day." 

“Well,  now,  take  this  from  me,"  said 
Frayne,  eyeing  the  tinsmith  and  speak- 
ing between  closed  lips.  “This  is  the 
last  time.  If  you  fool  me  this  time — " 

Sherlock  thought  that  the  threat  im- 
plied was  his  denunciation  to  the  police 


as  a counterfeiter;  but  this  would  in- 
volve his  accuser  equally  with  himself. 
So  he  dismissed  the  thought. 

“No  reneging  this  time,  mind,"  said 
Frayne,  as  he  unlocked  the  door.  “I'll 
be  at  your  house  in  the  lane  this  night  a 
fortnight  and  look  for  a final  settle- 
ment." 

Phil  Flynn  and  Tim  Casey  were  at 
the  bar  of  the  hotel  when  the  tinsmith 
passed  through  from  the  room  upstairs. 
They  saw  him,  without  being  seen. 

“That  man's  worried,"  said  Tim, 
“whatever’s  the  matter  with  him.  Hoi 
here’s  the  cause,"  he  whispered,  catch- 
ing sight  of  Frayne  and  his  companion, 
as  they  followed  presently  and  took 
places  at  the  bar,  involved  in  some  en- 
grossing conversation. 

The  men  did  not  notice  the  youths, 
Frayne  turning  his  back  upon  Tim,  as 
he  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  bar  and  faced 
his  companion. 

“I'll  kill  him,  sure  as  my  name  is 
French — I'll  kill  him  like  a dog  if  he 
fools  me,"  said  Frayne  to  his  friend. 

Tim  had  overheard  him.  “So  you're 
on  the  killing  game,  eh?"  he  smiled  to 
himself,  “and  you're  name's  French,  as 
I thought.  You'll  bear  watching,  my 
bold  Fighter,  and  the  game  may  be 
closer  to  you  than  you  think." 

Then,  taking  Phil’s  arm,  he  strode 
from  the  place,  taking  care  that  Frayne 
should  not  see  his  face. 

For  some  days  thereafter,  Casey 
haunted  the  post  office,  on  the  look  for 
American  letters.  Then,  late  one  after- 
noon, he  burst  in  upon  Phil  Flynn,  as 
that  young  man  was  turning  the  box 
of  a cart-wheel  on  his  lathe. 

“Musha,  you’re  welcome,  Tim," 
smiled  Phil ; “is  it  news  you  have  that 
you  come  in  like  the  big  wind?” 

“’Tis  news,  an'  good  news,  me  boy," 
laughed  Tim.  “Listen,  Phil ! While 
you’ve  been  breakin'  your  heart  about 
that  golden-haired  girl  in  the  lane,  I've 
been  busy  saving  her." 

“Saving  her?"  asked  Phil. 
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4‘Yes,  saving  her.  That  man,  the 
Fighter,  is  a fraud.  I thought  I knew 
him,  but  I wanted  to  make  sure  before 
exposing  him.  He's  never  been  an 
officer  in  the  Sixty-ninth — no,  nor  a 
private.  I have  a letter  from  the  Colonel 
to  prove  it ; and,  what’s  more,  he’s  an 
embezzler.  He  robbed  his  partner  in 
New  York,  drew  every  cent  from  the 
bank  and  skipped  with  it ; and  what's 
more  yet,  he  deserted  a wife  and  child 
there.  But  his  game  is  up.  Come  on, 
my  boy,  put  on  your  coat  and  let's  go 
to  the  lane.  These  letters  here  will  open 
Sherlock's  eyes/' 

“That's  the  'greatest  news  I’ve  heard 
in  a year,"  laughed  Phil,  slipping  on  hat 
and  coat.  “You're  a great  detective, 
Tim,  if  it's  true.'' 

“True,  every  word,''  smiled  Tim. 
“Great  Scott,  but  I'd  like  to  meet  the 
Fighter  face  to  face." 

Tim  was  like  to  have  his  wish  granted, 
for,  it  being  the  evening  agreed  upon  by 
the  counterfeiter,  Frayne  had  preceded 
him  to  the  lane,  escorted  by  his  supposed 
partner. 

This  time  the  tinsmith  was  ready  for 
him ; the  absence  of  some  twenty 
pounds,  he  told  himself,  would  make 
little  difference  in  the  whole  amount. 

“All  but  twenty  pounds,"  he  had 
whispered  to  Frayne,  when  that  worthy 
appeared.  “We'll  discuss  things  after 
supper.  In  the  meantime,  there's  your 
colleen.  Doesn’t  she  look  pretty?" 

She  did  look  pretty,  and  Frayne 
seemed  pleased  with  the  turn  affairs  had 
taken.  When  supper  was  over,  and 
while  Margaret  was  busy  washing  the 
dishes,  the  tinsmith  and  Frayne  held  a 
whispered  tete-a-tete  by  the  fire. 

“Maggie,"  at  length  the  father  spoke, 
clearing  his  throat,  “Maggie,  alanna,  I 
want  you  to  listen  to  me  a minute." 

Margaret  instincti\ely  felt  that  the 
crisis  in  her  life  had  come  and  turned, 
white  as  a lily,  to  face  the  men. 

‘I'm  gettin'  old,  Maggie,  and  you're 
*n'  any  younger.  It's  time  you 


thought  of  settlin'  down  in  life  and 
takin'  a husband." 

“A  husband?"  blurted  the  girl.  “I 
don’t  want  a husband — " 

“It  all  depends  on  who  the  lucky  man 
is,"  laughed  her  father.  “But  what  do 
you  say  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Frayne?" 

“Mr.  Frayne  ?"  murmured  the  girl,  the 
blood  suffusing  her  face.  “No,  father, 
I'm  not  thinking  of  marriage  yet  a 
while,"  she  whispered,  all  atremble  as 
she  fingered  the  hem  of  her  apron. 

“But  you'll  have  to  think  of  it  sooner 
or  later,  and  what  girl  could  desire  a 
better  husband  than  this  gentleman?". 

“I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  refuse  you  this 
time,  father,"  murmured  Margaret, 
timidly. 

“Refuse  me?  Disobey  me?"  said  the 
father.  He  was  getting  angry,  for  he 
had  not  counted  on  this,  not  having  con- 
sulted the  girl's  feelings.  It  was  the 
law  of  his  caste — a law  venerable  by  rea- 
son of  its  long,  unquestioned  authority. 
But  there  was  something  of  quiet  dig- 
nity, of  unalterable  firmness  of  purpose, 
in  the  girl’s  tone  that  turned  the  man 
from  persuasion  to  command. 

“Do  you  talk  of  disobeying  me?"  he 
said  harshly. 

“I’ve  never  disobeyed  you  before,  sir, 
but  in  this  I must." 

“Thunder  and  turf,  girl,"  he  roared, 
with  blazing  eyes,  “do  you  want  me  to 
turn  you  out  of  doors?" 

“I  don’t  think  you'd  do  that,  father. 
'Tis  not  like  you  to  do  so  cruel  a thing," 
she  answered  softly.  “But  I'm  afraid  I'd 
have  to  go,  before  I could  obey  you  in 
this." 

He  was  not  harsh  by  nature,  and  was 
hurt  by  his  rudeness  to  this  delicate  and 
beautiful  child.  Once  more  he  tried 
persuasion. 

“Look  you  here,  girl,  Mr.  Frayne  will 
make  you  happy.  He's  a good  man,  a 
successful  man,  an  officer  in  the  Amer- 
ican army.  He  will  give  you  every  com- 
fort a girl  can  desire.  He  will  put  you 
in  a good  home  on  a fine  farm.  You've 
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just  bought  one  of  the  finest  farms  in 
Ireland,  haven’t  you?” 

Hitherto  Frayne  had  not  spoken,  anx- 
ious to  test  the  girl’s  feelings  before 
urging  his  own  suit. 

“Yes,  Miss  Sherlock — Margaret,”  he 
■stammered,  rising  and  approaching  her. 
“I  love  you  and  wish  to  make  you 
happy.”  I 

The  girl  shrank  from  him  and  leaned 
against  the  door  of  a cupboard,  hiding 
her  face  in  her  apron.  She  was  sobbing 
softly. 

“The  farm?  Where  is  it?”  she  asked. 
She  did  not  know  why  she  asked  the 
•question,  but  in  it  Frayne  saw  a gleam 
•of  hope. 

“It  is  the  Higgins  farm,”  he  said  tri- 
umphantly, for  it  was  the  finest  holding 
in  Costello. 

“The  Higgins  farm?”  echoed  Mar- 
garet. “An  evicted  farm?  You  must 
know,  sir,  that  I could  never  live  on  an 
•evicted  farm  ?” 

“An  evicted  farm  ?”  gasped  her  father. 
*'You  should  have  told  me  of  this  before, 
Mr.  Frayne.” 

To  take  “an  evicted  farm,”  or  a farm 
from  which  a tenant  had  been  dispos- 
sessed, was  a crime  in  the  eyes  of  the 
peasantry. 

“’Twould  bring  disgrace  on  us,”  ar- 
gued the  father.  “However,”  he  added, 
seeing  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  re- 
treat, “I  leave  it  to  herself.  I’ve  done 
what  I could.” 

“Miss  Sherlock,”  went  on  Frayne,  “I 
beg  of  you  to  listen  to  me.  I love  you 
and  presume  to  aspire  to  the  honor  of 
your  hand  in  marriage — ” 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Phil  Flynn  and  Tim  Casey  entered  the 
room. 

“Oh,  Phil,  save  me,”  screamed  the 
girl,  flying  to  the  young  man,  and 
throwing  her  arms  about  her  neck. 

“Marriage?  Who  speaks  of  marriage 
here?”  said  Tim,  drawing  himself  to  his 
splendid  height.  “Not  you,  I hope,”  he 
-said,  confronting  the  astonished  Frayne. 


“How  dare  you,  French?”  he  went  on. 
“You,  a married  man  already,  an  em- 
bezzler and  an  imposter?” 

“French?”  sneered  Frayne,  when  he 
had  recovered  himself.  “Who  are  you, 
pray?”  he  went  on  contemptuously, 
eyeing  Tim  from  head  to  foot. 

“Yes,  French,  not  Frayne,”  an- 
swered Tim  quietly.  “William  French, 
son  of  Mary  Frayne,  wife  of  Michael 
French,  late  of  New  York.” 

Frayne  winced  before  the  accusation. 

“You’re  mad,”  he  sneered.  “Who  is 
he,  Mr.  Sherlock?” 

“Mr.  Sherlock  knows  me  and  my  peo- 
ple,” said  Tim  quietly.  “Listen,  Mr. 
Sherlock.”  And  the  young  man  pro- 
duced three  letters  which  he  began  to 
read.  “Listen  and  judge  for  yourself. 
The  first  is  from  my  cousin,  this  fellow’s 
wife  in  New  York. 

“‘ Eighth  Avenue, 

“ ‘New  York,  Oct.  14,  1880. 

“ ‘Dear  Cousin  Timothy : — I’m  glad 
you  have  found  my  husband,  William 
French.  I am  sending  you  his  photo- 
graph as  you  request.  I know  that  he 
called  himself  Frayne  here  in  New  York, 
since  he  deserted  me  and  my  boy  two 
years  ago.  That  was  his  mother’s  name. 
We  were  married  five  years  ago  in  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  Church  in  Sixteenth 
Street  by  Father  John  Murphy.  My 
married  life  was  never  happy,  but  I am 
willing  to  forgive  all  if  Will  will  return 
to  me.  Please  ask  him  to  come  back 
and  assure  him  of  my  love. 

“ ‘Your  loving  cousin, 

* “ ‘Ellen  Casey  French.’ 

“That’s  number  one,”  smiled  the 
young  man,  handing  the  photograph  to 
Dominic  Sherlock ; “now  hear  this. 

“ ‘St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church, 
“‘West  1 6th  Street, 

“ ‘New  York,  Oct.  12,  1880. 

“ ‘My  Dear  Mr.  Casey : — Our  parish 
register  shows  that  on  September  8, 
1875,  William  Frayne  French  was  mar- 
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ried  to  Ellen  Casey,  and  that  a year 
later  his  son,  George  French,  was  bap- 
tized in  this  same  church.  He  has  since, 
I have  reliably  heard,  abandoned  his 
wife  and  child,  and  if  you  can  persuade 
him  to  rectify  this  great  wrong,  it  will 
be  an  act  of  charity. 

“ ‘Yours  very  truly, 

“ ‘John  Murphy,  S.  J.’ 

“And  now  for  number  three,”  went 
on  Tim,  placidly. 

“ ‘The  Sixty-ninth  Reg  t,  N.  G.,  N.  Y. 

“ ‘New  York,  Oct.  12,  1880. 

“ ‘Dear  Mr.  Casey : — I’m  glad  to  hear 
you  are  enjoying  yourself  in  Ireland. 
It  is  many  years  since  I was  there. 

“ ‘There  is  not  now  nor  has  there  ever 
been  on  our  rostrum  of  officers  any  one 
by  the  name  of  William  French  or  Wil- 
liam Frayne. 

“ ‘When  are  you  returning  to  rejoin 
your  company?  “‘Yours  sincerely, 

“ ‘Richard  Nugent, 

“ ‘(Colonel  Commanding.)’ 

“How  about  that?”  said  Tim,  eyeing 
Frayne. 

“All  lies,”  smiled  the  latter;  “con- 
cocted by  yourself,  I believe.” 

“How  about  this?”  smiled  the  imper- 
turbable Tim,  producing  yet  another, 

“ ‘Police  Headquarters, 

“ ‘Mulberry  Street, 

“ ‘New  York,  Oct.  7,  1880. 

“ ‘Dear  Sir : — Replying  to  yours  of 
Sept.  20th,  would  say  that  William 
French,  alias  William  Frayne,  is  wanted 
in  New  York  for  embezzling*  the  funds 
of  his  partner,  Thomas  Smith. 

“ ‘Respectfully  yours, 

“ ‘Thomas  F.  Byrne, 

“ ‘(Superintendent.)’  ” 

For  a moment  there  was  silence. 
Then  Dominic  Sherlock  advanced  to 
Tim  Casey,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
said  gruffly : 

“How  can  I thank  you  for  this  service 
you  have  done  me  and  mine?” 


Then  springing  to  Frayne’s  side,  he 
seized  that  worthy  roughly  by  the  coat,. 
Tim  on  the  alert  to  aid  him,  if  necessary. 

“Out  of  my  house,  and  never  darken- 
my  door  again.” 

“How  about  that  twenty  pounds  you 
owe  me?”  snarled  Frayne,  like  a beast 
writhing  in  the  tinsmith's  grasp. 

“I'll  pay  you  your  dirty  money  as  soon 
as  I can.  Now  go.”  And  he  thrust 
him  rudely  forth. 

“I’ll  denounce  you  to  the  police,” 
growled  Frayne  from  the  lane. 

“You’ll  not  bother  the  police,” 
laughed  Casey.  “If  I’m  not  mistaken 
they  have  requisition  papers  for  you 
even  now.” 

V. 

In  his  long  intercourse  with  him 
Frayne  had  learned  that  on  market-days 
Sherlock  frequented  the  hay-market,  on 
the  alert  for  loads  of  hay  or  oats  to  be 
hauled  into  the  country  for  purchasers 
who  had  no  teams  of  their  own.  There 
he  knew  that  he  could  find  him,  and 
there,  two  days  later,  a strange  man, 
having  the  air  of  a prosperous  jobber, 
in  long  frieze  ulster  and  slouch  hat,  wan- 
dered in  and  out  among  the  buyers  and 
sellers.  His  disguise  was  perfect;  he 
had  shorn  the  black  mustache,  but  the 
black  eyes  and  closely  cropped  hair  pro- 
claimed the  would-be  jobber  as  Frayne 
the  Fighter.  To  be  sure,  he  ran  some 
risk  in  frequenting  so  public  a place,  if 
the  police  were  on  his  trail.  But  of  that 
he  had  no  direct  evidence — none,  indeed, 
save  the  warning  of  Tim  Casey  two 
nights  before.  That  he  must  leave  the 
country  was  clear,  now  that  his  identity 
was  known,  but  his  vindictive  nature  was 
now  aroused  and  he  longed  to  repay  his 
humiliation  on  the  father  of  the  girl  be- 
fore whom  he  had  been  humiliated.  He 
had  cheated  him  of  twenty  pounds,  and 
he  would  have  his  blood  in  return. 

Chance  favored  his  evil  design,  for 
presently  he  saw  Sherlock’s  white  mule 
standing  with  unloaded  cart,  where 
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farmers  were  thickest.  Drawing  his  hat 
over  his  eyes,  he  mingled  with  the 
throng.  It  was  the  part  of  the  great 
square  allotted  to  hay  and  oats,  and 
there  was  vociferous  bartering  therein. 

After  a while  a blue-coated  farmer  de- 
tached himself  from  the  throng  and  ap- 
proached Sherlock.  He  was  evidently 
bargaining  for  the  hauling  of  a load. 
They  haggled  a space,  with  vigorous 
shaking  of  heads  and  vehement  gesture, 
and  then  the  tinsmith  got  into  his  cart 
and  drove  to  a place  where  lay  a great 
heap  of  golden  sheaves.  These  he  piled 
on  his  cart,  pitchforking  them  to  the 
man  who  had  bought  them,  who  in  turn 
laid  them  in  orderly  rows  until  the  load 
was  complete,  after  which  they  tied  it 
down  with  ropes. 

Frayne  watched  the  tinsmith  drive  to 
the  weighing  scales  near  the  gate,  stand 
his  cart  thereon  and  pass  presently  out 
*of  the  square. 

‘‘Where’s  that  load  going?”  he  asked 
the  weighing  clerk. 

The  clerk  eyed  the  stranger  keenly. 

“It’s  goin’  to  Jordan’s  public-house 
at  Lish,  I think,”  he  said,  indifferently, 
seeing  only  idle  curiosity  in  the  question. 

Frayne  knew  Lish.  Some  cousins 
lived  there  and  he  had  stayed  with  them 
a month,  walking,  when  occasion  re- 
quired, into  Derreen.  Indeed,  he  had 
that  morning  ridden  in  from  there  to 
town,  and  his  horse  was  now  in  the 
stable  of  another  distant  relative  who 
had  a public  house  in  the  town. 

Slipping  out  of  the  square,  he  made 
by  a back-lane  for  his  friend’s  house, 
entered  the  yard  from  the  rear  where  it 
opened  from  the  back  way,  saddled  his 
horse  and  rode  off,  taking  the  road  to 
Lish.  By  his  own  calculation  he  was 
ahead  of  Sherlock,  who  had  to  go  slowly 
through  the  streets  of  the  town  before 
gaining  the  country  road. 

Spurring  his  horse,  he  galloped  for  a 
mile  or  so,  then  reined  into  a walk  and 
proceeded  thus  for  another  mile  or  so. 
There  was  no  need  for  hurry,  as  he  had  a 


good  start  on  his  enemy,  who  would 
have  to  walk  every  foot  of  the  five  miles 
to  Lish.  Five  dreary  miles  of  desolate 
road,  running  for  the  most  part  through 
deserted  bogs,  with  here  and  there  at 
rare  intervals  a cabin  by  the  way  or  a 
little  smoking  village  across  the  fields. 

The  tinsmith  walked  leisurely  at  his 
mule’s  head,  puffing  his  pipe  and  think- 
ing of  his  daughter  and  Frayne.  It  was 
the  grace  of  God  that  had  saved  the 
girl  from  dishonor,  thanks  to  young  Tim 
Casey.  And,  oh  fool!  that  he  should 
have  been  so  blind  to  the  man  all  this 
time ! But  he  had  been  deceived  by  his 
breezy  manner,  his  eloquent  mouthings, 
his  patriotic  declamation.  Where  was  he 
now,  or  had  he  vanished  from  the  neigh- 
borhood? If  he  still  hung  about,  there 
was  grave  danger  for  him,  the  tinsmith, 
and  it  behooved  him  to  be  on  his  guard. 
Perhaps  he  should  not  have  gone  to  the 
market  that  day — so  soon  after  the  fel- 
low’s exposure.  His  daughter  had  dis- 
suaded him  from  going.  It  would  have 
been  better  had  he  remained  in  town, 
peddling  his  smoothing-irons.  The  girl 
had  had  a bad  dream  last  night,  or  was 
it  woman’s  wonderful  intuition  of  com- 
ing events?  At  any  event  he  should 
never  have  touched  the  treasure  of  Kil- 
colman.  If  he  had  only  left  that  alone, 
or  had  returned  it  when  Maggie  had 
tearfully  pleaded  with  hipi  to  do  so ! A 
curse  hung  over  the  treasure — a curse 
on  whoever  profaned  it.  He  prayed 
that  the  curse  might  not  fall  on  him  or 
his — the  curse  that  follows  cupidity. 
Above  all  that  it  might  not  fall  on  the 
innocent.  But  what  form  would  it  take, 
sickness  or  accident,  disaster  or  death? 

The  thought  sent  a chill  through  him 
and  he  paused  to  light  his  pipe  which 
had  gone  out.  He  was  half  way  to  Lish, 
in  the  midst  of  a dreary  bog,  stretching 
brown  and  barren  on  either  hand. 
Ahead  of  him,  some  hundred  yards,  tall 
hedges  lined  the  road. 

He  resumed  his  journey.  He  could 
make  out  the  late  haws,  red  and  plump, 
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on  the  topmost  branches  of  the  haw- 
thorn and  hedge. 

Then,  as  if  from  the  ground  at  his  feet, 
some  one  stood  before  him,  revolver 
in  hand. 

“Have  you  my  twenty  pounds  ?” 
hissed  the  man. 

Sherlock  recognized  him.  His  knees 
began  to  quake  and  his  hair  seemed  to 
bristle  under  his  hat. 

“Mercy,”  he  cried,  “mercy;  for  the 
love  of  God  don’t  kill  me  without  a 
prayer  to  God.” 

His  end  had  come  and  he  realized  it. 
The  man  advanced  upon  him.  He  saw 
the  cold  glitter  of  the  revolver  as  it  was 
raised.  It  flashed,  and  he  fell  in  the  dry 
grass  at  the  roadside ; flashed  again  and 
he  quivered  convulsively,  turning  over 
on  his  back  and  expiring  with  a gush  of 
blood  from  his  lips. 

For  a moment  Frayne  stood  looking 
down  at  the  fallen  man,  the  white  face, 
the  glazed  and  staring  eyes,  the  hands 
clutching  the  dry  grass.  Then  pocket- 
ing the  weapon,  he  leaped  the  ditch  into 
the  bog  and  plunged  into  the  heather. 

But  his  Nemesis  was  not  far  off.  He 
had  taken  no  account  of  the  police  who 
night  and  day  patrolled  these  roads  in 
armed  pairs,  ever  since  the  great  evic- 
tions. A pair  from  Derreen  went  to  the 
county  line,  some  two  miles  backward 
along  the  road  he  had  come,  and  met 
another  pair  from  Lish.  The  Lish  pa- 
trol was  coming  now  around  a bend  of 
the  road  hidden  by  the  hedge.  They 
heard  the  shots  and  hastened  their  foot- 
steps, coming  around  the  curve  in  time 
to  glimpse  the  fugitive  leaping  into  the 
bog.  They  saw  the  dead  man,  realized 
the  tragedy  and  gave  instant  chase. 

The  fugitive  had  a good  lead  on  them, 
but  he  was  in  a dangerous  bog,  full  of 
holes  and  pitfalls — no  place  for  a horse. 
A horse  would  be  swallowed  up  where 
a man  could  adventure. 

The  police  saw  him  dismount,  turn  the 
horse  loose,  and  proceed  afoot,  leaping 


from  tussock  to  tussock  among  the- 
shaking  morass  and  black,  lethal  ooze. 
But  he  knew  not  the  bog  like  those  who 
pursued  him.  He  knew  not  that  he  was- 
being  driven  towards  a deep  and  swift 
river,  that  barred  further  flight  in  that 
direction.  And  he  might  not  turn  back 
for  capture  was  inevitable. 

At  last,  with  a yell  of  baffled  rage,  he 
came  upon  the  sullen  and  treacherous- 
flood,  rolling  lazily  and  black  below  a 
declivity  sown  with  bilberry  bushes  and 
tall  heath. 

There  he  turned  and  faced  his  pur- 
suers. When  almost  upon  him,  he  drew 
his  revolver  and  emptied  the  remaining- 
cartridges  in  their  faces.  Then  with  a 
wild  shout  of  laughter,  he  plunged  down- 
the  slope  and  into  the  river. 

The  police  gained  the  bank  and 
watched  the  bubbles  arise  where  he  had' 
sunk.  In  a trice  his  face  appeared  on* 
the  surface  of  the  stream  further  down, 
only  to  be  submerged  anon.  Then* 
again  it  cafne  up  amid  the  foam  and 
vanished  from  sight,  this  time  to  rise  no- 
more.  Whether  suicide  or  death  be- 
cause he  could  not  sw^m  they  never 
knew.  Only  they  gazed  in  horror  at 
each  other  and  murmured  a prayer  for 
his  soul. 

That  night  Derreen  was  aghast  at  the 
news  of  the  murder.  It  was  late  when 
the  tinsmith’s  body  was  borne  home  on* 
the  cart  he  had  that  morning  driven  into- 
the  market  square.  His  daughter  sat 
beside  the  corpse,  veiled  in  her  bright 
hair,  speechless  from  grief.  Women  and 
children  followed  behind,  the  women 
weeping  in  sympathy  with  the  stricken 
girl.  Men  watched  the  sad  procession^ 
go  by  to  the  desolate  house  in  the  lane 
and  murmured  imprecation  on  the- 
Fighter. 

Truly  the  curse  had  fallen — fallen  on 
the  guilty  and  innocent  alike. 

For  hours  the  girl  sat  beside  the  body 
in  the  kitchen  of  her  home — sat  with- 
bowed  head  and  moaning  lips.  But 
her  tears  would  not  come.  They  were- 
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congealed  in  the  brain  that  had  been 
stunned  by  the  awful  tragedy.  For 
hours  she  gazed  white-faced  and  mar- 
moreal at  the  face  of  her  dead.  She  was 
like  a sphinx,  seeing  not  nor  hearing. 
One  by  one  the  women  tip-toed  out  of 
the  house,  promising  to  come  back  in  a 
little  while. 

Then  towards  dawn,  like  one  awaking 
from  a trance,  Margaret  came  out  of  her 
stupor.  A gleam  of  intelligence  lit  her 
face  and,  with  a heart-rending  sob,  she 
threw  herself  on  her  father's  breast, 
hiding  her  face  thereon,  and  weeping 
hysterically. 


When  the  storm  of  grief  had  spent 
itself,  she  looked  up  through  her  tears, 
and  for  the  first  time  recognized  Phil 
Flynn  seated  beside  her,  silently  sympa- 
thetic, the  heart-break  in  his  eyes  look- 
ing what  his  lips  could  not  express. 

“Oh,  Phil,  Phil,"  she  sobbed,  “what 
shall  I do  at  all,  what  shall  I do?  Do 
not  leave  me,  Phil,  do  not  forsake  me 
now." 

“Darling!"  he  whispered,  taking  her 
in  his  arms,  his  hot  tears  falling  on  the 
gold  of  her  hair. 

And  there,  before  the  dead,  the  lovers 
sealed  their  eternal  troth. 


Two  Stage  Irishmen  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century 

By  MARIE  ALOYSIA  DUNNE 


'Though  it  may  not  be  in  my  power  to  do 
the  favor  you  ask,  look  you,  it  can  never  be 
in  my  heart  to  refuse  it." — Major  Dennis 
O’Flaherty. 

“I  could  show  you  a range  of  ancestry  in 
the  O’Trigger  line  that  would  furnish  the 
new  room,  every  one  of  whom  had  killed  his 
man.’’ — Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger. 

HE  stage  Irishman  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a distinct  comic 
type  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  seems 
to  have  been  settled  at  that  time,  once 
and  for  all,  what  Vices  and  virtues  an 
Irishman  ought  to  have,  what  the  weak 
and  strong  points  in  the  national  char- 
acter ought  to  be.  The  type  thus  agreed 
upon  has  crystallized  into  a form  sanc- 
tioned by  two  centuries  of  repetition,  so 
that  the  stage  Irishman  of  to-day  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  reign 
of  the  Georges.  Major  Dennis  O’Flah- 
erty in  Cumberland’s  “West  Indian,"  or 
Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger  in  Sheridan’s 
“The  Rivals"  could  change  places  with 


any  of  our  more  modern  Celtic  heroes 
and  no  one  would  know  the  difference. 
Rollicking  good  humor,  generosity, 
patriotism,  reverence,  weakness  in  reso- 
lution, a tendency  to  dipsomania — the 
stage  Irishman  is  expected  to  be  some 
sort  of  a blend  of  all  these.  Such  were 
the  Major  and  Sir  Lucius  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  ; such  have  been  their  suc- 
cessors even  to  this  day.  Richard  Cum- 
berland, an  Englishman,  gave  us 
O’Flaherty ; Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
an  Irishman,  drew  Sir  Lucius  O’Trig- 
ger. More  sympathy,  more  insight  into 
Irish  character  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected from  Sheridan.  But  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  It  is  Cumberland  who  all 
but  penetrates  to  the  inner  heart  of  the 
genuinely  Celtic ; who  seems  to  attempt 
a study  from  life  instead  of  a conven- 
tional caricature.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
lines  where  concessions  are  made  to  the 
artificial  type  of  Irish  hero;  there  are 
situations  where  the  author  seems  to  feel 
bound  by  the  traditions  of  his  craft  to 
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have  O’Flaherty  act  in  certain  ways. 
But  after  all  is  said,  the  Major  is  more 
of  a man  than  is  Sir  Lucius,  and  ‘‘by  the 
same  token,”  as  Mr.  Dooley  would  say, 
he  is  more  of  an  Irishman.  Sir  Lucius, 
in  fact,  has  no  national  flavor  whatever. 
He  is  a jumble  of  characteristics  sup- 
posed to  be  Irish  and  he  has  a name 
unmistakably  so,  but  he  might  as  easily 
be  English  or  German  or  even  French, 
if  his  cognomen  were  changed.  He  is 
simply  a blundering  fellow  who  would 
more  willingly  blunder  into  a fight  than 
into  anything  else  under  the  sun. 

The  Major  is  one  of  the  characters  in 
“The  West  Indian,”  a comedy  that  de- 
lighted the  audiences  at  Covent  Garden 
and  Drury  Lane  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  play 
turns  on  the  unexpected  discovery  of  an 
important  will.  Charles  Dudley  has 
been  unjustly  deprived  of  his  inheritance 
by  an  aunt,  Lady  Rusport,  a self-cen- 
tered widow  who  imagines  that  O’Flah- 
erty  is  in  love  with  her.  O’Flaherty  is 
indifferent,  but  would  gladly  marry  the 
widow  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  her 
fortune  with  her  nephew,  young  Dudley. 
Indeed,  when  she  laments  the  loss  of  her 
husband  and  refers  to  herself  as  “a  poor, 
weak,  solitary  widow,”  the  Major  im- 
mediately requests  that  she  take  “a 
strong,  able,  hearty  man  to  repair  the 
loss,”  though  in  the  next  breath  he  tells 
her  that  she  is  “as  hard-hearted  as  a 
hyena”  in  her  treatment  of  Charles,  and 
goes  away  in  wrath  while  her  ladyship 
murmurs,  “a  hyena,  truly!”  But  fate 
is  kind  to  the  Major.  He  accidentally 
overhears  a conversation  between  Lady 
Rusport  and  her  lawyer,  Vardaman,  in 
which  the  existence  of  a mysterious  will 
is  revealed — a will  in  favor  of  Charles 
Dudley.  Lady  Rusport  is  trying  to 
bribe  Vardaman,  and  he  is  considering 
the  advantages  of  accepting  the  five 
thousand  pounds,  when  O’ Flaherty  en- 
ters and  settles  the  question  by  taking 
the  document  himself.  The  result  is. 


of  course,  that  the  aunt  is  exposed,  the 
nephew  comes  into  his  rights,  and  the 
Major  is  happily  released  from  the  neces- 
sity of  marrying  one  who  is  “as  hard- 
hearted as  a hyena.” 

All  through  the  play  it  is  evident  that 
Dennis  O’Flaherty  is  not  constituted  a 
Celt  by  the  simple  fact  that  he  has  an 
O’  before  his  name.  He  has  more  than 
one  Irish  trait.  He  says  to  Charles 
Dudley : “Upon  my  soul,  I know  but 
one  excuse  a person  can  have  for  giving* 
nothing,  and  that  is,  like  myself,  having 
nothing  to  give.”  He  is  a laughing 
philosopher.  When  Lady  Rusport  finds 
that  he  has  obtained  possession  of  the 
will,  she  asks  in  a rage,  “Am  I fooled 
by  your  blundering  contrivances,  after 
all?”  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  dark  in- 
nocence of  the  Major’s  expression  as 
he  answers:  “’Twas  a blunder,  faith,  but 
as  natural  a one  as  if  I had  made  it  o’ 
purpose.”  He  is  a good  soldier  and 
enjoys  a fair  fight  in  an  honest  cause. 
According  to  his  own  account  he  has 
served  in  an  Irish  brigade ; fought  for 
the  French  monarch ; followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  German  eagle  where  he  had 
his  fill  of  fighting  and  “a  plentiful  scar- 
city of  everything  else,”  and  finally 
wound  up  his  career  by  a turn  with  the 
confederates  in  Poland.  He  loves  Ire- 
land and  declares  “By  the  power  of  Saint 
Patrick,  it  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together.”  His  loyalty  to  that 
saint  is  rather  amusing.  “You  shall 
pardon  me,  Captain  Dudley,”  he  says, 
“but  you  must  not  overlook  Saint  Pat- 
rick either,  for,  by  my  soul,  if  he  had  not 
put  it  into  my  head  to  slip  behind  the 
screen  when  your  righteous  aunt  and 
the  lawyer  were  plotting  together,  I 
don’t  see  how  you  would  ever  have  come 
at  the  paper  there  that  Master  Stockwell 
is  reading.”  Liberality,  wit,  good 
fighting  qualities,  love  of  country — these 
characteristics  taken  separately  are  not 
peculiarly  Celtic,  but  a certain  com- 
pound of  them  is,  and  Cumberland  com- 
bined everything  in  about  the  right  pro- 
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portion  when  he  created  the  genial 
Major. 

But  what  of  the  irresolution,  what  of 
the  temulency  generally  accredited  to 
the  stage  Irishman  ? Cumberland 
seems  to  have  decided  to  eliminate  the 
indecision.  But  in  the  second  act  there 
is  a hint  that  seems  to  point  to  a biba- 
cious  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Major. 
Lady  Rusport  has  been  badly  shaken  up 
in  a tumble  from  an  old  chariot,  and 
Lucy,  the  maid,  has  gone  for  a cup  of 
cordial  drops. 

Lady  Rusport — “Oh,  are  you  come? 
Give  me  the  drops.  I’m  all  in  a flutter.” 

O’Flaherty — “Hark  ye,  sweetheart, 
what  are  those  same  drops?  Have  you 
any  more  left  in  the  bottle?  I don’t 
care  if  I take  a little  sip  of  them  myself.” 

Lucy — “Oh,  sir,  they  are  called  the 
cordial  restorative  elixir,  or  the  nervous 
golden  drops.” 

O’Flaherty — “Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  there 
are  gentlemen  as  well  as  ladies  that  stand 
in  need  of  those  same  golden  drops; 
they’d  suit  my  case  to  a tittle.” 

This  is  the  one  place  in  the  play  where 
the  Major  reveals  this  weakness  and 
even  here  we  feel  he  is  more  in  fun  than 
in  earnest  when  he  insists  that  “some  of 
those  same  drops  would  suit  his  case  to 
a tittle.”  It  is,  however,  all  but  impos- 
sible for  a writer  to  escape  from  the 
spirit  of  his  time,  and  so  we  find  the 
Major  sometimes  reckless ; sometimes 
boastful  of  things  shameful ; often  ready 
to  compromise  the  truth  when  some  im- 
mediate advantage  will  result,  or  seem 
to  result,  from  the  surrender.  But  we 
can  say  for  the  Major  that  he  is  not  so 
unendurable  as  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger  is  quite  a differ- 
ent type.  He  is  an  important  character 
in  “The  Rivals,”  a stage-classic,  as 
funny  to-day  as  it  was  in  1775  when  it 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Sir  Lucius  is 
a fighter,  first  and  last.  He  is  “a  blood- 


thirsty cormorant,  a bloodthirsty 
Philistine,”  if  we  are  to  credit  David, 
Bob  Acres’  valet.  He  believes  in 
fighting  for  its  own  sake  and  is  not  much 
concerned  over  the  righteousness  of  the 
cause.  “What  signifies  right,”  he  asks, 
“when  your  honor  is  at  stake  ? Do  you 
think  Achilles,  or  my  little  Alexander 
the  Great  ever  inquired  where  the  right 
lay?  No,  by  my  soul,  they  drew  their 
broadswords  and  left  the  lazy  sons  of 
peace  to  settle  the  justice  of  it.”  The 
way  in  which  he  opens  a quarrel  with 
Captain  Absolute  is  characteristic.  The 
Captain*  is  walking  on  the  North  Parade 
when  Sir  Lucius  addresses  him : 

Sir  Lucius — “With  regard  to  that 
matter,  Captain,  I must  beg  leave  to 
differ  in  opinion  with  you.” 

Captain  Absolute — “Upon  my  word, 
then,  you  must  be  a very  subtle  disput- 
ant; because,  sir,  I happened  just  then 
to  be  giving  no  opinion  at  all.” 

Sir  Lucius — “That’s  no  reason.  For 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  a man  may 
think  an  untruth  as  well  as  speak  one.” 
Absolute — “Very  true,  sir;  but  if  a 
man  never  utters  his  thoughts,  I should 
think  they  might  stand  a chance  of  es- 
caping controversy.”' 

Sir  Lucius — “Then,  sir,  you  differ  in 
opinion  with  me,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.” 

Absolute — “Hark’ee,  Sir  Lucius,  if  I 
had  not  before  known  you  to  be  a gen- 
tleman, I should  not  have  discovered  it 
at  this  interview ; for  what  you  can 
drive  at,  unless  you  mean  to  quarrel 
with  me,  I cannot  conceive !” 

Sir  Lucius — “I  humbly  thank  you,  sir, 
for  the  quickness  of  your  apprehension — 
you  have  named  the  very  thing  I 
would  be  at.” 

“The  very  thing.”  If  Sir  Lucius 
wastes  his  time  in  friendly  conversation 
with  Bob  Acres ; if  he  thinks  he  is  in 
love  with  “Delia”  and  answers  her  let- 
ters now  and  then — it  is  with  the  tacit 
understanding  that  these  things  are 
mere  incidentals.  His  life-purpose  is 
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bellicose  encounter  with  friend  or  foe — 
he  is  not  over-particular. 

The  trouble  with  Sir  Lucius  is  that 
his  character,  as  drawn  by  Sheridan, 
lacks  proportion.  All  his  qualities,  good 
and  bad,  are  swallowed  up  in  his  ob- 
trusive belligerency.  We  forget  the 
minor  vices  and  virtues  that  might  have 
united  to  make  a man  of  him,  and  re- 
member only  his  consuming  desire  to 
measure  swords  with  an  opponent.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  real  world  of  men  and 
women,  each  one  has  some  predom- 
inant passion  that  grows  weed-like, 
some  ascendant  virtue  that  seems  to  be 
second  nature.  But  the  balance  rarely 
swings  as  far  as  in  Sir  Lucius.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  he  was  called  OTrig- 
ger.  The  Irishman  is  a good  soldier  and 
not  afraid  to  fight ; but  the  idea  that  he 
is  contentious  by  nature  and  fights  from 
choice  and  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  is 
certainly  not  founded  on  fact.  Consid- 
ered as  a part  of  the  comedy-plan  of 
“The  Rivals,”  Sir  Lucius  fits  in  very 
well  and  is  as  amusing  as  exaggeration 
can  make  him.  Viewed  as  a study  of 
Irish  character  he  is  a failure.  The  ex- 
aggeration  is  obtruded  past  the  limits  of 
the  comedy  into  the  realms  of  farce. 


This  obtrusion  of  the  farce-element  in 
the  portrayal  of  Irish  character  is  prob- 
ably the  root-cause  of  the  recent  agita- 
tion against  what  is  called  the  “stage 
Irishman.”  A comedy,  according  to 
Webster,  “is  a dramatic  composition  or 
representation  of  a bright  and  amusing 
character,  based  upon  the  foibles  of  in- 
dividuals, the  manners  of  society,  or  the 
ludicrous  events  or  accidents  of  life ; a 
play  in  which  mirth  predominates  and 
the  termination  of  the  plot  is  happy.” 
A farce,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, “is  a low  style  of  comedy;  a dra- 
matic composition  marked  by  low 
humor,  generally  written  with  no  regard 
to  regularity  or  method  and  abounding 
with  ludicrous  incidents  and  expres- 
sions.” Farce  is  to  the  drama  what 
caricature  is  to  art.  As  Dryden  says: 
“The  persons  and  actions  of  a farce  are 
all  unnatural,  and  the  manners  false.” 
There  seems  to  be  a tendency  to  make 
the  Irishman,  not  merely  a comic,  but  a 
farcial  type;  and  while  the  Irish  are 
willing  to  be  laughed  at,  and  even  enjoy 
laughing  at  themselves,  they  feel  that 
there  has  been  too  much  of  the  horse- 
play of  farce  and  not  enough  of  the  re- 
freshing mirth  of  comedy. 


At  His  Gate 

Alice  S.  Deletombe 


Without  I stand,  timid  and  trembling  still 
Before  the  portals  of  the  King’s  domain ; 
Bewildered  at  its  beauty,  I remain 
Silent  and  blinded  by  the  Light — until 
Sweet  music  sending  through  my  soul  a thriU 
Sweeps  down  the  avenues  in  joyous  strain 
Like  waves  of  Peace  upon  the  shores  of  Pain, 
While  breaks  a ray  of  hope  through  clouds  of  ill* 


The  darkness  falls;  and  crouching  low  I cry 
From  depths  of  penitence  and  misery, 

“Dear  Lord ! and  may  I come  within  Thy  gate ; 
The  wind  is  bitter  and  the  hour  is  late !” 

I weep  and  wait,  wearied  with  pain  and  sin, 
When  answer  comes : “Knock  t I will  let  thee  in 
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The  Rosary 

and  the  Blessed  Sacrament 

By  DOMINICANUS 


FIRST  PART — FIRST  MYSTERY — THE  AN- 
NUNCIATION — PROMISE  OF  THE 
BLESSED  SACRAMENT. 

HN  angel  was  sent  from  God  to 
Mary  to  announce  the  advent 
of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Eter- 
nal Son  of  God  in  her  sacred 
womb.  Men  were  prepared  for  this 
event  from  the  beginning  by  the  prom- 
ises of  God  through  the  mouths  of  the 
prophets.  It  was  eminently  fitting  that 
an  event  of  such  unique  importance  in 
itself,  and  of  such  universal  interest  to 
the  human  family  should  be  expected 
and  awaited  in  accordance  with  the  good 
will  and  merciful  decree  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent God.  Men  were  prepared  by 
prophets  and  angels  for  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  the  flesh;  but  men  were  pre- 
pared for  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  under  the  sacra- 
mental species  by  Christ  Himself. 
Though  there  were  figures  and  types  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  old  law, 
especially  the  paschal  lamb,  and  the 
manna  in  the  desert,  yet  it  was  left  to 
Christ  Himself,  Who  alone  could  fulfil 
the  promise,  to  announce  the  promise  of 
a “bread”  which  should  really  and  truly 
be  His  own  flesh  and  blood.  No  prom- 
ise was  ever  more  clear  and  distinct  than 
this  promise  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  We 
have  but  to  examine  it  in  itself,  in  the 
circumstances  which  preceded  it,  and 
those  which  followed  it.  The  promise 
itself  is  recorded  by  St.  John  in  his  Gos- 
pel (chap,  vi,  48-59):  “I  am  the  bread 
of  life.  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in 


the  desert,  and  they  died.  This  is  the* 
bread  descending  from  heaven;  that  if 
any  one  eat  of  it  he  may  not  die.  I am 
the  living  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread 
he  shall  live  forever;  and  the  bread 
which  I will  give,  is  My  flesh  for  the 
life  of  the  world.  The  Jews,  therefore, 
debated  among  themselves,  saying : 
How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to 
eat?  Then  Jesus  said  to  them:  Amen, 
amen,  I say  unto  you : Unless  you  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink 
His  blood,  you  shall  not  have  life  in  you. 
He  that  eateth  My  flesh,  and  drinketh 
My  blood,  hath  everlasting  life:  and  I 
will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  For 
My  flesh  is  meat  indeed  and  My  blood  is 
drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh 
and  drinketh  my  blood,  abideth  in  Me 
and  I in  him.  As  the  living  Father  hath 
sent  Me,  and  I live  by  the  Father;  so* 
he  that  eateth  Me,  the  same  also  shall 
live  by  Me.  This  is  the  bread  that  came 
down  from  heaven.  Not  as  your  fathers 
did  eat  manna  and  died.  He  that  eateth 
this  bread  shall  live  forever.” 

Now,  then,  what  is  the  promise?  “The- 
bread  which  I will  give,  is  My  flesh.” 
The  Omnipotent  Promiser  promises  a 
bread  at  some  future  time  which  will 
really  and  truly  be,  at  that  time  in  which 
it  is  given,  His  flesh.  What  circum- 
stances preceding  the  promise  have  spe- 
cial and  particular  relation  to  it?  First,, 
the  miraculous  refection  of  the  multitude 
of  five  thousand  persons  by  the  multi- 
plication of  the  five  loaves.  Second, 
the  faith  of  the  multitude  because  of  the- 
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miracle  wrought : “This  is  the  prophet, 
indeed,  that  is  to  come  into  the  world.” 
Third,  the  flocking  of  the  multitude 
after  Jesus  on  the  next  day  after  the 
miracle,  when  He  made  the  promise  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

What  circumstances  succeeding  the 
promise  have  reference  to  it?  Chiefly 
two:  First,  that  “many  of  His  disciples 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with 
Him.”  They  had  the  beginning  of 
faith  in  Him,  because  of  the  miracle  He 
had  wrought,  they  had  not  the  com- 
pletion of  faith,  because  they  turned 
away  their  carnal  minds  from  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  fulfillment  of  His  promise, — 
the  institution  of  the  mystery  of  faith, 
the  Blessed  ‘Sacrament. 

Second,  the  answer  of  Peter  to  the 
question  of  Jesus  to  the  twelve:  “Will 
you  also  go  away?  And  Simon  Peter 
answered  Him  : Lord,  to  whom  shall  we 
go  ? Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life. 
And  we  have  believed  and  have  known 
that  thou  art  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God” 
(John  vi,  68-70).  As  the  heirs  of  the 
faith  of  Peter  we  have  no  other  or  no 
better  answer  to  make  to  those  fool- 
ishly questioning  the  reasonableness  of 
our  Catholic  belief  in  this  promise  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

SECOND  MYSTERY  — THE  VISITATION  — 
PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  FULFILL- 
MENT OF  THE  PROMISE. 

As  in  the  visitation  of  our  Blessed 
Lady  to  St.  Elizabeth,  our  Blessed  Lord 
conferred  a special  grace  on  St.  John 
the  Baptist  in  his  mother’s  womb,  by 
which  he  would  be  rendered  fit  to  be  His 
own  future  precursor,  so,  too,  does  He 
confer  the  grace  of  His  priesthood  on  all 
who  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
The  priesthood  of  Christ  is  two-fold — 
internal  and  external.  The  internal 
priesthood  has  been  conferred  on  all 
Christians  who  receive  the  sacrament  of 
^baptism ; for  they  receive  in  the  habitual 


grace  of  this  sacrament,  that  sanctifying 
grace,  which  is  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  they  are  made  living 
members  of  the  great  High  Priest,  Jesus 
Christ;  and  thus  internally  participate 
in  His  living  priesthood,  and  fulfil  its 
office  by  offering  to  God,  on  the  altar  of 
their  hearts,  enlightened  by  faith  and  in- 
flamed by  charity,  all  the  thoughts, 
words,  actions  and  sufferings  of  each 
day.  “Christ  hath  washed  us  from  our 
sins  in  his  own  blood  (baptism),  and 
hath  made  us  a kingdom  and  priests 
(internally)  to  God  and  His  Father” 
(St.  John  Apoc.  i,  5,  6).  Again  St.  Peter 
says,  in  his  First  Epistle  (chap,  ii,  5) : 
“Be  you  also  as  living  stones  built  up,  a 
spiritual  house,  a holy  priesthood,  to 
offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable 
to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.”  The  holy 
King  David  had  sung,  long  before  the 
establishment  of  this  participation  of  his 
eternal  priesthood  by  baptism : “A  sac- 
rifice to  God  is  an  afflicted  spirit : a 
contrite  and  humble  heart,  O God,  thou 
wilt  not  despise”  (Psalm  1,  19).  Again 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  consecrated  by 
those  who  participate  in  the  external 
priesthood  of  Christ  for  consumption, 
which  is  a part  of  the  external  sacrifice, 
by  the  faithful  who  share  in  this  internal 
priesthood,  as  well  as  for  consumption 
by  themselves.  It  should  never,  then, 
be  forgotten  that  every  host  consecrated 
in  the  external  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is 
for  final  consumption  by  some  one 
gifted  by  God,  through  His  sacraments, 
with  the  eternal  priesthood  of  His  Di- 
vine Son  either  internally,  or  both  in- 
ternally and  externally  conferred. 

Now  the  external  priesthood  of 
Christ  for  which  he  had  been  fitting 
His  apostles  for  three  years  under  His 
own  Mastership,  is  properly  appropri- 
ated to  those  whom  Christ  visits  with 
the  grace  of  vocation,  and  advances  step 
by  step  through  the  grades  of  the  sac- 
rament of  Holy  Orders,  until  finally  they 
are  specially  consecrated  to  God  by 


divine  authority,  by  the  Jawfui  imposi- 
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tion  of  the  hands  of  the  bishop  and 
priests,  and  with  the  solemn  ceremonies 
of  the  Church.  The  office  of  the  exter- 
nal priesthood  consists  in  the  offering 
of  external  sacrifice  to  God,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  coming 
within  its  legitimate  jurisdiction.  The 
bishop  at  the  ordination  of  a priest  gives 
him  power  to  offer  up  such  sacrifice, 
when  he  says  to  him : “Receive  power  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  God,  and  to  celebrate 
Mass  as  well  for  the  living  as  for  the 
dead.”  And  again  placing  his  hands  on 
the  head  of  the  one  to  whom  such  power 
has  just  been  given,  the  bishop  says: 
“Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  sins 
you  shall  forgive  they  are  forgiven  them, 
and  whose  sins  you  shall  retain  they  are 
retained.”  The  offering  of  external 
sacrifice,  and  the  forgiving  or  retaining 
of  sin  are  the  functions  peculiar  to  the 
external  priesthood  of  Christ.  Now  the 
preparations  of  Christ  for  the  fulfillment 
of  His  promise  of  a bread  that  would 
be  His  body,  embraced  the  training  and 
fitting  of  the  apostles  for  the  participa- 
tion in  His  external  priesthood.  More- 
over, as  the  time  approaches  for  its 
fulfillment,  He  sends  forward  Peter  and 
John  to  make  immediate  preparations 
for  the  unbloody  sacrifice  He  is  about 
to  establish,  and  which  is  to  last  to  the 
consummation  of  the  world.  “And  He 
said  to  them : Behold,  as  you  go  into 
the  city,  there  shall  meet  you  a man 
carrying  a pitcher  of  water : follow  him 
into  the  house,  which  he  entereth  into: 

“And  you  shall  say  to  the  master  of 
* the  house : The  Master  saith  to  thee : 
Where  is  the  guest  chamber,  where  I 
may  eat  the  pasch  with  my  disciples? 

“And  he  will  show  you  a large  dining 
room  furnished ; and  there  prepare. 
And  they  going,  found  as  He  had  said 
to  them”  (Luke  xxii,  10-13).  Christ 
prepares  them,  they  prepare  the  matter 
for  the  sacrament  (bread  and  wine),  and 
a proper  place  for  the  fulfillment,  for  the 
first  time,  by  the  Omnipotent  power  of 
the  Word  of  God,  of  the  promise  of  a 


bread  which  He  would  give  that  is  His 
flesh  and  blood.  The  Church,  the  altar,, 
the  external  priesthood,  the  bread  and 
wine,  are  all  provided  for  us  by  God. 


THIRD  MYSTERY — THE  NATIVITY — THE 
INSTITUTION  OF  THE  BLESSED  SAC- 
RAMENT. 


As  in  the  nativity  of  Christ  we  stand 
by  the  crib,  in  the  stable  of  Bethlehem, 
so  in  the  institution  (sacramental  birth 
of  Christ)  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  we 
take  our  stand  by  the  banquet  table  in 
the  supper  room  at  the  entrance  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  the  divine  Master  takes 
His  place  with  His  twelve  apostles. 
Now  see  what  Jesus,  the  “wisdom  of 
God  and  the  power  of  God,  with  Whom 
no  word  shall  be  impossible,”  does  and* 
says  according  to  the  record  of  St.  Mat- 
thew (xxvi,  26-28).  “And  whilst  they 
were  at  supper,  Jesus  took  bread,  and 
blessed,  and  broke,  and  gave  to  His  dis- 
ciples ; and  said  : Take  ye  and  eat : This 
is  My  body.  And  taking  the  chalice, 
He  gave  thanks ; and  gave  to  them  say- 
ing: Drink  ye  of  this.  For  this  is  My 
blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  shall 
be  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
sins.”  Has  He  not  fulfilled  His  promise 
of  giving  a bread  which  is  His  body  and 
blood,  and  have  not  the  apostles  par- 
taken of  this  bread?  But,  perhaps,  it  is 
the  first  and  last  time  that  man  will  ever 
be  fed  on  such  precious  food  for  the  life 
of  their  souls.  Ah,  no,  He  consecrates 
His  apostles  then  and  there  and  gives 
them  power  to  do  the  same  thing  which 
He  had  done,  take  bread  and  wine  and 
change  them  by  His  Omnipotent  Word 
into  His  body  and  blood.  “Do  this  for 
a commemoration  of  Me”  (Luke  xxii, 
19).  How  did  the  apostles  understand 
the  words  and  actions  of  our  Blessed 
Lord?  The  unbroken  apostolic  tradi- 
tions tell  us.  They  took  the  words  of 


our  Lord,  as  they  were  meant,  literally, 
and,  after  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
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carried  out  His  command  to  do  “this” — 
what  He  had  done — “in  commemora- 
tion of”  Him.  Enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  words  of  the  form  for  the 
transubstantiation  of  the  wine  into  the 
blood  of  Christ,  by  the  priest  in  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  Mass,  are : “This  is  the  chal- 
ice of  My  blood  of  the  new  and  eternal 
testament ; the  mystery  of  faith  : which 
shall  be  shed  for  you,  and  for  many  to 
the  remission  of  sins.”  This  form  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  and  helps  us  to  know  for  cer- 
tain their  faith  as  to  this  great  mystery. 
And  surely  our  faith  ought  to  adhere  to 
theirs.  St.  Paul,  to  whom  the  institu- 
tion of  this  sacrament  was  specially  re- 
vealed, says  to  the  Corinthians  (ist  Epis- 
tle x,  16) : “The  chalice  of  benediction 
which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ?  And  the  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  partaking 
of  the  body  of  the  Lord?”  And  lest 
there  may  be  any  doubt  of  this  fact  in  the 
minds  of  the  Corinthians  he  again  re- 
turns to  it  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
same  epistle,  verses  23-29:  “For  I have 
received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I 
delivered  to  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed, 
took  bread ; And  giving  thanks,  broke 
and  said : Take  ye  and  eat ; this  is  My 
body  which  shall  be  delivered  for  you: 
do  this  in  commemoration  of  Me. 

“In  like  manner  also  the  chalice,  after 
He  had  supped,  saying:  This  chalice  is 
the  new  testament  in  My  blood : this  do 
ye  as  often  as  you  shall  drink  it  for  the 
commemoration  of  Me.  For  as  often 
as  you  shall  eat  this  bread,  and  drink 
this  chalice,  you  shall  show  the  death  of 
the  Lord,  until  He  come.  Wherefore 
whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread,  or  drink 
the  chalice  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall 
be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord.  But  let  a man  prove  himself  and 
so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of 
the  chalice. 

“For  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  un- 
worthily, eateth  and  drinketh  judgment 


to  himself,  not  discerning  the  body  of 
the  Lord.” 

There  is  no  room  left  for  doubt  as  to 
the  faith  of  St.  Paul  in  this  mystery  of 
faith.  How  could  a man  discern  the 
body  of  the  Lord  in  this  sacrament,  if 
it  were  not  there?  How  could  he  be 
guilty  of  unworthy  reception  of  the  body 
of  the  Lord ; if  it  were  not  present  in  the 
sacrament  for  reception?  The  apostles 
then,  who  were  present  at  the  last  sup- 
per believed  that  in  the  memorial  of 
Himself,  left  to  them  by  Christ,  was 
truly  and  really  present,  under  the  sac- 
ramental species,  Christ  Himself.  St. 
Paul,  an  apostle  afterwards,  but  not 
present  at  the  last  supper,  believes  and 
teaches  the  selfsame  doctrine.  The 
Fathers  of  the  Church  have  ever  taught 
it  openly  and  fearlessly  and  frequently 
in  their  works.  The  Councils  of  the 
Church,  particularly  the  General  Coun- 
cil of  Florence,  held  in  1439,  and  the 
General  Council  of  Trent,  held  in  1545, 
profess  their  faith  in  the  real  presence 
of  Christ  in  this  sacrament  and  hurl  their 
anathemas  at  those  holding  any  opinions 
opposed  to  this  Catholic  belief.  This 
has  ever  been  the  faith  of  the  children  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and,  therefore, 
they  give  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  the 
same  reverence,  and  love,  and  adora- 
tion as  they  woilld  have  given  to  the 
occupant  of  the  crib  in  the  stable  at 
Bethlehem,  nineteen  hundred  and  six 
years  ago,  had  they  been  present. 


FOURTH  MYSTERY — THE  PRESENTATION 
— CHRIST  UNDER  THE  SACRAMENTAL 
SPECIES. 


Christ  was  presented  in  the  temple  by 
His  blessed  Mother,  as  a child,  with  His 
reward  with  Him  and  His  work  before 
Him,  here  in  the  tabernacle  He  is  pre- 
sented in  the  sacramental  species  by  our 
Holy  Mother,  the  Church,  with  His  re- 
ward with  Him  and  His  labors  consum- 
mated. In  the  temple  He  had  a passible 
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l>ody,  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the 
tabernacle  an  impassible  one;  in  the 
temple  He  had  a visible  body;  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  an  invisible  one,  ex- 
cept to  the  eye  of  faith : in  the  temple 
He  was  borne  on  the  arms  of  His 
mother;  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  His 
.glorified  body  is  borne  thither  whither- 
soever His  own  will  directs  without  the 
possibility  of  any  insurmountable  im- 
pediment. Once  the  substance  of  bread 
has  been  changed  into  the  substance  of 
His  body  and  blood,  soul  and  divinity, 
He  remains  in  the  sacrament  as  long  as 
it  truly  is  a sacrament  until  its  consump- 
tion. The  eyes  of  the  body  can  see  the 
accidents  of  bread,  can  see  it  as  a sign — 
and  hence  a sacrament — but  they  cannot 
penetrate  into  the  substance  within. 
Faith,  enlightening  the  intellect,  looks 
within  at  the  sacred  things  concealed 
under  the  outward  sign,  and  beholds  the 
glorified  body  and  blood,  soul  and 
divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  In  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
faith  and  the  senses  could  unite  in  be- 
holding Him  Who  was  “made  of  a 
woman’'  for  our  redemption,  and  there 
was  at  least  no  opposition  between  what 
the  senses  related  regarding  this  Child, 
and  part  of  what  faith  taught  regarding 
Him.  But  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of 
the  altar  there  is  direct  opposition.  The 
senses  relate  that  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, after  as  well  as  before,  consecra- 
tion is  bread,  and  nothing  but  bread. 
Faith  says  the  substance  of  that  which 
was  bread  before  the  consecration  has 
been  wholly  and  absolutely  changed 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  at  the 
consecration.  The  intellect  must  be 
freely  guided  by  a light  which  it  recog- 
nizes to  be  greater  than  its  own  natural 
light  obtained  through  the  ministry  of 
the  senses.  It  must  then  concur  with 
faith,  and  thus  it  freely  believes  that 
Jesus  Christ,  by  His  Word,  made  all 
things  from  nothing;  that  where  be- 
fore creation  nothing  existed,  now  after 
creation  the  visible  things  of  the  entire 


universe  exist,  by  the  power  of  His 
Word.  It  believes  that  He  changed  the 
substance  of  water  into  the  substance  of 
wine  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana.  It 
believes  that  no  word  is  impossible  to 
Him.  It  looks  through  the  locked  tab- 
ernacle and  the  covered  ciborium'  into 
the  consecrated  host,  large  and  small, 
whole  and  broken  into  the  smallest  little 
particles,  and  it  acknowledges  that  the 
same  Christ  is  equally  in  all,  that  the 
signs  only  differ  in  size  and  shape,  but 
that  the  thing  signified  is  precisely  one 
and  the  same  in  all.  It  sees  in  the 
Child,  presented  in  the  temple,  in  the 
consecrated  host  preserved  in  the  tab- 
ernacle, in  the  glorified  Lord  sitting  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  three  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  same  God-Man, 
each  appealing  after  its  own  way  to  us 
for  our  confidence,  gratitude  and  thanks- 
giving. All  this  it  believes  on  the  au- 
thority of  His  own  divine  word:  “This 
is  My  body.”  “Do  this  in  commemora- 
tion of  Me.”  “The  bread  which  we 
break  is  it  not  the  partaking  of  the  body 
of  the  Lord?”  Like  holy  Simeon  and 
Blessed  Anna  in  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  let  us 
recognize  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Him 
Who  wrought  the  salvation  of  the  world 
and  is  the  glory  of  the  One,  Holy,  Cath- 
olic and  Apostolic  Church. 


FIFTH  MYSTERY — THE  FINDING  OF  THE 
CHILD  JESUS  IN  THE  TEMPLE — VIS- 
ITING THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT. 


While  Mary  and  Joseph  sought  the 
Child  Jesus  sorrowing  they  were  led  by 
divine  inspiration  to  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem to  find  Him  in  the  midst  of  the 
doctors  instructing  them  and  asking 
them  questions.  Afterwards  He  accom- 
panied them  to  Nazareth  and  was  “sub- 
ject” to  them.  Now,  we  know  where  to 
find  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  We  know  what  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is.  We  may  not 
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have  on  our  lips  the  precise  words  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  or  of  the  Fathers,  or 
of  the  theologians  in  regard  to  this  most 
august  Sacrament ; but  we  have  written 
on  our  hearts  in  a language  known  to 
God  our  thoughts  and  sentiments  in 
favor  of  the  goodness  and  condescension 
of  our  Blessed  Lord  in  the  institution 
of  this  memorial  of  His  love  for  us.  We 
know  His  presence  in  this  Blessed  Sac- 
rament calls  for  the  same  adoration, 
praise  and  thanksgiving  on  the  part  of 
men  here,  as  His  glorified  presence  in 
heaven  calls  for  the  performance  of 
these  duties  to  God  on  the  part  of  the 
angels  and  saints  who  enjoy  the  blessed- 
ness of  that  presence  in  heaven,  and 
see  Him  face  to  face.  Mary  and  Joseph 
sought  the  Child  Jesus  sorrowing,  and 
having  found  Him  their  sorrow  was 
changed  into  joy.  There  is  no  place  in 
heaven  for  anything  else  but  joy  and 
happiness,  and  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  and 
adoration  constitutes  part  of  the  joy  and 
happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  If  they  were  silenced 
there  in  their  heartfelt  jubilations  before 
the  throne  of  God  they  would  be  seized 
with  that  species  of  melancholy  which 
affects  a young  child  who  is  put  into  a 
corner  alone  and  forbidden  to  break 
silence.  Almighty  GckI  allows  no  pun- 
ishment in  heaven,  and  hence  all  are  per- 
mitted to  give  unrestrained  expression 
to  their  feelings  of  gratitude  and  love  to 
the  infinitely  good,  the  infinitely  just, 
and  the  infinitely  merciful  God.  But 
where  in  heaven  or  on  earth  are  these 
attributes  of  the  Godhead  more  mani- 
fest than  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to 
the  eye  of  faith  ? Why,  therefore,  do  the 
faithful  upon  earth  forget  so  often  the 
performance  of  their  duty  of  visiting  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  to  adore,  praise  and 
thank  God  for  all  the  benefits  He  has 
conferred  upon  them  ? If  your  visits  to 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  are  rare  and  for- 
mal, if  your  holy  communions  are  cold 
and  at  long  intervals  apart,  how  can  you 


expect  that  they  will  be  pleasing  to  the 
furnace  of  love  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
or  profitable  to  you  spiritually?  How 
can  you  suppose  that  He  will  accom- 
pany you  to  your  homes  and  be  “sub- 
ject” to  you  in  obtaining  for  you  from* 
His  Heavenly  Father,  the  objects  of 
your  petitions,  and  your  legitimate  de- 
sires ? Is  this  your  course  of  conduct  to* 
this  sacrament  of  love  ? A kind  of  genu- 
flection, a hurried  prayer  for  nothing  in* 
particular  and  without  attention  or  in- 
tention, another  genuflection,  and  a de- 
parture from  before  the  face  of  the  King 
of  heaven  and  earth,  Who  is,  as  it  were, 
a prisoner  in  the  tabernacle  waiting  to* 
bestow  His  graces  and  blessings  upon 
all  who  in  a proper  manner  ask  for 
them.  Is  this  becoming  in  one  profess- 
ing to  love  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  to* 
have  hope  through  the  merits  of  Christ 
of  all  blessings  from  God,  and  especially 
grace  here  and  everlasting  life  hereafter? 
Is  your  practice  in  accordance  with  your 
faith?  You  believe  with  St.  Augustine, 
that  though  God  “is  infinite  in  wisdom. 
He  knew  of  nothing  greater  to  give  us : 
though  infinite  in  power,  He  could  not 
give  us  anything  greater:  though  in- 
finite in  resources,  He  possessed  noth- 
ing  greater,”  than  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. And  yet  you  treat  this  priceless 
gift  with  coldness  and  neglect.  You  de- 
part from  Him  Who  is  able  and  willing* 
to  assist  you,  to  seek  assistance  andl 
comfort  from  some  weaker  and  less  reli- 
able source.  You  forsake  the  author 
and  fountain  of  grace  to  drink,  perhaps, 
from  dirty  cisterns.  Whosoever  expects 
to  spend  an  eternity  in  joyful  adoration 
and  thanksgiving  before  the  throne  of 
God  with  the  angels  and  saints  would 
do  well  to  make  a good  beginning  here 
on  earth  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,, 
and  thus  insure  that  assistance  which 
will  make  his  vocation  to  be  a saint  as- 
sured. He  who  experiences  delight  in 
finding  Jesus  in  the  tabernacle  will  be 
filled  with  supernal  joy  on  finding  Him 
in  the  temple  not  made  by  hand. 
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A STORY  OF  LAZARUS 

By  REV.  J.  E.  COPUS,  S.  J. 
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XV. 

DUST  AND  ASHES. 

RwINTENSE  was  the  grief  of  Mar- 
y tha  and  of  Lazarus  in  the  days 
^ that  followed.  They  consoled 
each  other  as  best  they  might, 
but  neither  could  see  in  Mary’s  flight 
aught  but  the  direst  misfortune. 

The  kind  of  marriage  she  had  chosen 
to  make  did  not  necessarily  destroy  her 
respectability.  Decius,  as  far  as  the 
world  knew,  was  ranked  among  the  emi- 
nently respectable  of  Roman  society.  It 
was  said  in  Jerusalem  that  he  was  an 
only  son,  and  that  his  father  possessed 
an  elegant  villa  near  the  Via  Sacra,  and 
that  his  family  was  reckoned  at  least 
among  the  lesser  patricians  of  the  Mis- 
tress of  the  World. 

The  young  bazaar  merchant,  however, 
took  a different,  and  a higher  view. 
More  weighty  matters  than  the  world’s 
opinions  or  judgments  weighed  with 
him.  That  a daughter  of  Israel — one 
brought  up  in  the  strict  observance  of 
the  law,  looked  up  to  on  account  of  the 
enviable  position  she  held  in  the  com- 
munity, who  had  been  granted  by  her 
father,  and  in  later  years,  by  her  brother, 
all  that  heart  could  wish  or  fancy  de- 
sire— that  one  possessing  all  these  ad- 
vantages, should  have  gone  contrary  to 
all  Jewish  tradition,  and  against  the 
positive  law  of  Moses,  was  to  Lazarus 
a poignant  sorrow.  His  grief  would 
have  been  unbearable  had  not  other 
thoughts  at  this  time  largely  occupied 
his  mind  and  prevented  him  from  dwell- 
ing too  exclusively  on  his  domestic 


affliction.  He  could  not  forget  the 
worker  of  the  wonderful  miracle  at 
Cana,  even  though  his  forebodings  of  a 
great  evil  about  to  befall  Mary  haunted 
him  like  a spectre. 

He  knew  the  fickleness  of  the  Ro- 
mans. He  knew,  too  well,  their  con- 
tempt for  his  people.  What  guarantee 
had  he  that  this  Decius,  who  after  all, 
was  base  enough  to  steal  away  his  sister 
in  his  absence,  intended  more  than  the 
matrimonium  consuetudjne,  by  which 
he  could  cast  her  off  as  soon  as  his 
changing  fancy  tired  of  her  charms?  If 
the  marriage  contracted  were  the  most 
legally  binding  in  Roman  law,  did  not 
Lazarus  know  full  well  that  divorce  was 
easy  of  attainment? 

He  hoped  against  hope  that  such  a 
misfortune  would  not  come  to  Mary. 
Should  it  happen,  what  would  be  the 
effect  upon  her?  With  her  peculiar 
temperament,  and  the  changeableness 
of  character  she  had  so  often  shown ; 
with  her  restless  disposition  which  was 
always  looking  for  something  beyond, 
and  never  satisfied  with  present  condi- 
tions and  present  duties,  her  brother 
trembled  for  her  future  should  this  sol- 
dier play  her  false.  He  knew  that  there 
were  immense  possibilities  for  good  in 
Mary,  but  he  fully  realized  that  they 
could  be  turned  into  instrumentalities 
for  evil  should  her  will  be  thwarted,  or 
should  she  meet  with  injury. 

Unfortunately  her  brother’s  worst 
fears  were  realized.  The  leave  of  ab- 
sence indulgently  granted  by  Pilate  to 
his  favorite  having  expired,  Decius  was 
again  in  Jerusalem  ab  his  post. 
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“And  thy  Jewish  Hebe?’"  asked  Pilate, 
the  first  time  they  met. 

“We  passed  our  honeymoon  in  Tiber- 
ias. I had  little  difficulty  in  persuading 
her  that  the  ceremony  of  Roman  mar- 
riage— at  least  such  as  I provided  for 
her,  a lot  of  singing  women  and  torches 
— would  be  satisfactory  both  to  the  Em- 
peror and  to  her  brother.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  little  fool  developed  a remark- 
able temper  of  her  own  and  I — ” 

“Little  fool!"  interrupted  Pilate,  in 
unfeigned  surprise;  “and  yet  I ought 
not  to  be  astonished.  O tempora ! times 
have  suddenly  changed  with  thee,  O 
thou  fickle  one !” 

“My  noble  Procurator,”  said  Decius, 
“a  pear  is  sometimes  more  entrancing 
when  it  hangs  blushing  on  the  branch 
than  it  is  between  the  teeth.  When, 
about  a week  ago,  I intimated  that  my 
furlough  was  drawing  to  a close,  and 
that  I must  soon  return  to  my  command 
in  Jerusalem,  she  seemed  overjoyed  at 
the  thought,  and  began  considering 
which  of  her  wealthy  brother's  houses 
we  should  occupy,  and  how  we  should 
furnish  it.  If  her  plans  had  been  carried 
out,  'tis  certain  that  her  brother  would 
be  a much  poorer  man  than  he  is  now. 
Her  ideas  were  princely.” 

“Well?  well?”  said  Pilate,  when  De- 
cius paused.  He  was  anxious  to  know 
more. 

“But  when  I intimated  the  impossi- 
bility of  my  living  outside  the  tower  of 
Antonia  away  from  my  command,  and 
intimated  that  she  had  better  remain  in 
Tiberias — great  Jove  I there  was  a 
scene  1” 

Pilate  laughed  loudly,  seemingly  en- 
joying the  brutal  recital. 

“I  always  knew  these  beautiful  Jew- 
ish women,  with  eyes  as  dark  as  plums, 
were  fiery  in  temper,  but  thou  shouldst 
have  seen  her  1 She  was  positively  mag- 
nificent in  her  rage — an  infuriated  lion- 
ess! I thought  she  would  have  mur- 
dered me  with  the  little  jewelled  dagger 
she  carried  in  her  cincture.  Well,  in 


high  dudgeon  she  packed  off  to  her  cas- 
tle at  Magdala.  I followed  her,  but  was* 
refused  admittance  or  audience.  She  is 
there  now.  Thou  knowest  she  owns  this* 
castle  and,  much  land  around  it,  and  'tis 
said  she  is  keeping  open  house  it* 
queenly  style.” 

Decius  mused  in  silence  for  a time,, 
stroking  his  well-cared-for  mustache. 
Pilate  watched  him,  with  an  amused 
smile  on  his  face,  knowing  that  he  had  a 
missive  for  him  from  the  Emperor,  but 
unable  to  guess  how  it  would  be  received 
under  the  circumstances.  It  was  evident 
that  Decius  had  been  thinking  of  Mary, 
for  he  began  to  express  aloud  his 
thoughts  in  broken  phrases: 

“ — magnificent ! — yet  when  angry, 
Medea-like, — truly,  tragically  magnifi- 
cent ! sorry  to  lose  her — oh ! yes — I can- 
satisfy  her  brother,  or  get  him  out  of  the 
way  should  he  prove  troublesome — most 
marvelous  eyes  I ever  saw — Jove ! — but 
thou  knowest  I could  not  bring  her  here 
to  the  garrison.” 

“Thou  needest  not  worry  about  her 
brother,  or  about  her,  Decius,  for  I have 
an  Imperial  mandate  for  thee  which  will 
settle  everything.  Thou  art  ordered  to- 
Rome  to  take  charge  of  a legion.” 

Pilate  handed  him  the  sealed  package* 
having  learned  its  contents  from  a dupli- 
cate sent  to  himself.  Decius,  when  he 
recognized  the  Emperor's  seal,  gave  a 
military  salute.  Having  read  the  letter* 
he  folded  it  and  placed  it  inside  his  belt. 

“Yes,  my  good  friend  Pilate,”  he  said* 
“this  smoothes  my  course.  I could  not 
possibly  take  this  Hebrew  woman  with 
me — rich  and  beautiful  though  she  be — 
could  I ? But  she  was  grand  in  her  fury 
though !” 

And  Mary?  Disappointed  and  bitter 
at  heart ; ashamed  to  go  back  to  Beth- 
any; longing  for  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion with  her  brother  and  sister,  yet  not 
having  the  will  power  to  seek  it;  not 
fearing,  but  rather  defiantly  despising 
the  reproachful  looks  which  she  knew 
would  be  directed  toward*  her  by  all 
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who  should  learn  her  story,  she  found, 
in  the  first  hours  of  her  deserted  and  un- 
happy condition  that  she  had  not  the 
courage  to  return  to  the  home  of  her 
childhood. 

She  bethought  herself  of  her  own 
property  at  Magdala  and  repaired 
thither.  Unfortunately,  instead  of  living 
there  in  retirement,  and  preparing  her- 
self to  return  to  the  peaceful  security  of 
her  brother’s  house,  she  pursued  the  very 
opposite  course.  Ever  restless,  and 
doubly  so  now,  she  invited  all  who  would 
come  to  her  board,  dispensing  lavish 
hospitality  to  indiscriminate  guests  of 
a town  noted  even  in  the  Talmud  for  the 
corruption  and  voluptuousness  of  its 
inhabitants. 

With  eyelashes  leaded,  and  cheeks 
painted,  arrayed  in  gorgeous  finery,  for 
several  months,  in  a wild  delirium,  as  it 
were,  she  turned  night  into  day.  This 
epoch  in  her  life — short  as  to  duration — 
was  intense  in  all  that  which  the  votar- 
ies of  pleasure  call  life.  Her  one  desire, 
to  which  all  her  energies  were  directed, 
was  to  forget  Decius.  To  effect  this  she 
mistakenly  surrounded  herself  with  men 
and  women  as  unprincipled  as  he  was. 

In  the  beginning,  her  love  for  the 
Roman  had  been  genuine  even  though 
infatuated,  carrying  her  along  regard- 
less of  all  consequences,  causing  her  to 
estrange  herself  from  those  whom  she 
loved  most,  and  in  some  way,  even  from 
her  religion ; but  now,  when  she  bitterly 
realized  how  mutable  was  human  love, 
and  how  fickle  was  the  one  to  whom  she 
had  confided  herself,  she  conceived  a 
positive  hatred  for  Decius,  and  a pas- 
sionate desire  to  forget  even  his  name. 
He  had  called  her  magnificent  in  her 
anger.  She  was  majestic  in  her  scorn. 

When  the  human  heart  is  sore  and 
bleeding  from  some  great  disappoint- 
ment, two  courses  of  action  suggest 
themselves.  The  one  is  a reckless  ob- 
livion, or  simulation  of  oblivion,  in  pres- 
ent pleasures,  with  the  hope  of  smother- 
ing the  sting  in  the  memory  of  wounded 


self-love ; the  other  is  a humble  sorrow 
and  a turning  to  the  consoling  and 
strengthening  power  of  religion.  The 
latter  will  not  be  resorted  to  by  the  suf- 
ferer, unless  the  tenor  of  life  has  been 
on  the  plane  of  the  religious.  In  critical 
moments  of  life  the  habit  of  years  will 
assert  itself. 

The  household  of  Siro  had  been  a 
pious  one.  From  youth  both  Martha 
and  her  brother  had  been  pious  in  heart 
and  thought.  With  Mary  there  was  a 
difference.  She  had  a marvelous  capac- 
ity for  love.  Hers  was  an  impulsive 
nature,  such  as  all  strongly  loving  na- 
tures are,  but  her  actions  were  generally 
controlled  rather  by  impulse  than  any 
other  motive.  Environment  had  a great 
deal  to  do  with  Mary’s  conduct,  and  up 
to  the  time  when  she  had  conceived  a 
real  and  true  love  for  this  officer,  her 
outward  bearing  had  conformed  to  the 
general  tone  pervading  the  household 
at  Bethany.  Interiorly,  she  had  often 
rebelled  at  the  restraints  of  her  home 
life.  She  longed  for  freedom.  When 
she  obtained  it  by  her  clandestine  de- 
parture, she  imagined  she  had  attained 
to  perfect  bliss,  only  to  discover  that  the 
world  had  soon  turned  to  dust  and 
ashes  on  her  lips.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected from  one  of  her  ardent  nature, 
she  turned  into  the  path  of  distraction 
and  amusement,  trying  to  thus  drown 
the  memory  of  her  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. How  did  she  succeed? 

Strong  natures  do  not  go  half  way. 
Mary  sought  every  kind  of  excitement. 
Tiring  of  that  which  the  nightly  ban- 
quets, with  all  their  lavish  luxury, 
afforded,  she  went  further  afield  in 
search  of  amusement  and  pleasure. 
Tiberias  was  but  a few*miles  south  of 
Magdala,  and  Bethsaida,  and  Caphar- 
naum  and  Corozaim  were  to  the  north. 
She  now  often  visited  these  cities,  and 
even  on  one  or  two  occasions  went  so 
far  as  Jerusalem. 

Wherever  she  traveled  she  created  a 
flutter  of  excitement,  her  equipage  being 
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so  gorgeously  elaborate.  Wise  men, 
grieved  to  see  how  rapidly  she  was  dis- 
sipating her  inheritance,  shook  their 
heads  as  she  passed  and  called  her  the 
prodigal  daughter.  Many  mothers  wept 
for  Mary's  mother  and  at  the  thought  of 
her  grief,  not  knowing  that  Eucharia, 
by  death,  had  been  saved  this  sorrow. 
TTiey  were  fain  to  obstruct  their  daugh- 
ters' view  as  the  splendid  cavalcade  was 
passing,  lest  the  magnetic  beauty  of 
Mary  should  tempt  their  offspring  to  a 
desire  of  following  in  her  train,  or  at 
least  of  becoming  dissatisfied  with  their 
.own  simplicity  of  attire  and  of  manners, 
and  adopt  a more  extravagant  and  a 
more  dangerous  way  of  living. 

In  her  journeys  Mary  never  traveled 
alone.  She  was  surrounded  by  men  of 
nearly  all  ages ; from  the  youth  who  but 
a few  months  ago  had  left  the  schools  to 
men  who  had  passed  the  meridian  of 
life.  All  flattered  and  fawned  upon  her, 
eager  to  pay  willing  court  to  one  whose 
abundant  table  and  indiscriminate  wel- 
come gave  them  pleasure  without  ex- 
pense to  themselves. 

This  period  of  dissipation,  of  late 
hours,  of  strong  wines  and  of  perpetual 
excitement  and  distraction  would  have 
ruined  the  beauty  of  any  ordinary  wo- 
man, but  Mary  grew  more  magnificently 
beautiful  day  by  day,  and  as  the  charms 
of  her  face  increased  so  did  her  desire 
to  make  further  conquests  and  attract 
more  attention. 

One  day  Mary  had  come  to  Beth- 
saida  from  Magdala,  surrounded  by  her 
retinue.  Her  entrance  into  this  town 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  resembled  an  almost  royal  pro- 
cession, causing  an  unwonted  sensation 
even  among  tfce  immoral  people  of  that 
place.  She  learned  there  that  the  great 
prophet,  about  whom  every  one  was 
now  speaking,  was  preaching  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  between  Bethsaida  and 
. Capharnaum.  The  flatterings  of  those 
constantly  surrounding  her  were  begin- 
ning to  pall.  She  would  seek  a new  ex- 


citement. She  would  go  out  to  the 
grass-clad  shore  and  see  what  the 
prophet  had  to  say.  It  would  be  a dis- 
traction for  her,  and  she  could  at  least 
show  the  multitude  the  splendor  of  her 
beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  her  ap- 
pointments. 

She  ordered  her  litter  to  be  in  readi- 
ness. To  save  her  face  from  becoming 
tanned  by  the  sun  and  wind  she  had  cov- 
ered it  with  a mask  of  paint.  Her  eye- 
brows and  lashes  were  darkened  with 
antimony,  and  the  cheek  bones  red- 
dened. She  had  ordered  the  horses  of 
her  litter  to  be  stabled.  They  were  re- 
placed by  two  Numidian  dwarfs,  with 
the  heads,  and  arms,  and  chests  of 
giants.  Their  broad  shoulders  and 
thick,  powerful  necks  were  in  strange 
contrast  to  their  diminutive  height. 
They  were  bare  to  the  waist  and  their 
black  oily  skin  shone  in  the  sun  like 
polished  ebony.  When  Mary,  in  her 
latest  caprice,  secured  the  service  of 
these  two,  she  ordered  all  the  cushions 
and  hangings  of  the  litter  to  be  changed 
for  white  silk.  Thus  her  own  sensuous 
beauty,  her  crimson  silk  robe  as  fine  as 
gauze  and  clinging  to  her  figure,  the 
broad  sash  of  yellow  silk  with  fringed 
ends  reaching  to  her  sandalled  feet,  a 
double  row  of  gold  discs  across  her  fore- 
head, her  hands  covered  with  rings,  and 
ankles  and  wrists  ornamented  with 
trinkets  of  value,  were  all  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  pure  white  furnishings 
of  her  litter.  The  whole  effect  was  fur- 
ther heightened  by  contrast  with  the  eb- 
ony hued  Numidians,  who,  as  litter-bear- 
ers, were  in  close  proximity.  Slave  girls 
with  bare  arms  except  for  brass  wristlets, 
fanned  their  mistress  with  large  pea- 
cock feathers  fastened  on  short  bamboo 
poles.  Within  the  litter  was  a supply  of 
perfumes  and  a zither,  the  strings  of 
which  the  mistress  occasionally  touched 
with  her  delicate  fingers,  while  she  cast 
languishing  eyes  upon  those  whom  the 
splendor  of  her  traveling  arrangements, 
or  the  musical  chords,  attracted. 
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When  Mary  arrived  at  the  level 
meadow  where  the  prophet  was  speak- 
ing to  the  multitude  it  was  mid-after- 
noon. Many  hundreds  of  Galileans 
were  gathered  on  the  lake  shore.  The 
great  prophet  stood  on  a slight  eleva- 
tion, commanding  a view  of  the  up- 
turned faces.  His  disciples  were  with 
him.  Three  or  four  were  standing  be- 
hind him,  while  those  in  front  had  seated 
themselves  on  the  ground  as  had  many 
of  the  people.  Vehicles  and  men  on 
horseback  were  on  the  edge  of  the 
crowd.  Mary,  desirous  of  attracting  at- 
tention, made  the  litter-bearers  force 
their  way  into  the  very  midst  of  the 
gathering,  causing,  as  they  did  so,  no 
little  distraction  among  the  eager  list- 
eners, many  of  whom  cast  looks  of  dis- 
pleasure at  her.  Others,  caught  by  the 
splendor  of  her  beauty,  became  less  at- 
tentive to  the  discourse. 

The  Galilean  teacher  continued  his 
sermon,  taking  no  notice  of  the  litter 
and  its  occupant,  now  stationed  not 
more  than  fifty  feet  in  front  of  him. 
Mary  listened  to  his  words  with  indif- 
ference. She  had  little  relish,  in  her 
present  state  of  mind,  for  the  subject  of 
the  discourse,  but  presently  her  atten- 
tion became  arrested.  She  paid  more 
attention  and  then  eagerly  drank  in 
every  word.  After  all,  she  was  finding 
more  entertainment  that  she  had  ex- 
pected. As  the  modulated,  penetrating 
tones  reached  her  ears,  and  as  her  mind 
grasped  the  meaning  of  the  words  she 
became  enthralled  by  the  ideas  presented 
to  her. 

Presently  the  prophet  made  a pause  in 
his  discourse.  Mary  looked  up  suddenly 
to  discover  the  reason,  and  hoping  in 
her  heart  that  he  would  not  discontinue. 
At  that  moment  she  caught  the  eyes  of 
Jesus.  In  them  she  plainly  saw  reproof, 
and  yet  the  greatest  love.  A shock 
passed  through  her  whole  being.  Her 
soul  was  awakened.  A great  wave  of 
contrition,  as  it  were,  passed  over  her. 
She  looked  again  into  the  face  of  the 


great  prophet.  She  dreaded  that  in  that 
expressive  countenance  she  would  read 
her  condemnation.  But  no;  all  was 
love  and  pity  and  an  invitation  to  re- 
pentance. No  word  was  spoken  to  her. 
One  look  was  enough  to  check  her  in 
her  delirious,  downward  course.  She 
was  changed  by  that  one  look  of  pity- 
ing love. 

“Back ! back  to  Bethsaida,”  she  cried 
to  the  litter-bearers,  “haste!  Let  some 
one  run  ahead  to  have  the  horses  ready. 
I go  to  Magdala  even  now.” 

She  closed  the  curtains  of  her  litter, 
and  at  once  began  to  divest  herself  of 
her  rich  ornaments.  When  the  commo- 
tion occasioned  by  her  departure  had 
ceased,  Jesus  continued  his  discourse 
until  the  evening. 

XVI. 


TURNING  BACK. 


The  winter  passed  and  the  month 
Nisan  approached  with  the  laughter  of 
brooks  and  the  warblin^  of  the  mating 
birds.  The  almond  trees  were  masses 
of  pink  perfumed  petals.  Apple  blos- 
soms in  the  orchards  were  burdening 
the  trees  as  with  tinted  snow.  Flowers, 
bright  of  hue,  delicious  of  perfume,  were 
everywhere  in  field  and  on  the  roadside. 
The  plum  trees  were  full  of  white  blos- 
soms. The  earth  was  carpeted  with 
softest  green.  There  was  the  welcome 
breath  of  early  summer,  inviting  one 
again  to  live  out  of  doors. 

It  was  a Sabbath  afternoon.  Lazarus 
and  Martha  had  attended  the  synagogue 
service  at  Bethany.  Since  his  meeting 
with  the  great  prophet,  the  son  of  Siro 
had  become  more  exact  in  all  that  per- 
tained to  the  worship  of  God.  An  inner 
consciousness  told  him  that  this  would 
be  pleasing  to  the  great  one. 

In  keeping  with  this  increased  reli- 
gious spirit,  he  had  secured  a new 
Mesusah,  or  house  phylactery.  It  con- 
sisted of  a small  longitudinally  folded 
parchment  containing  texts  of  Scripture 
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which  had  been  transcribed  by  himself 
from  Deut.  vi,  4-9  and  xi,  13-21.  This 
parchment  was  enclosed  in  a shining 
metal  case  and  affixed  to  the  door  post 
of  the  house.  Parents  and  heads  of 
families  in  going  in  and  out,  reverently 
touched  the  Mesusah,  pronouncing  at 
the  same  time  a benediction.  It  was  a 
sort  of  remembrance  of  the  escape  from 
Egypt’s  destroying  angel.  This  house 
phylactery  was  held  in  the  greatest  ven- 
eration. The  Kabbalah  says,  mystically, 
that  if  dirt  or  dust  were  kept  within  even 
a cubit  of  the  Mesusah  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  demons  would  come. 

When  attending  the  synagogue  ser- 
vices Lazarus  wore  the  ordinary  or  per- 
sonal Tephillin  or  phylacteries  on  the 
left  arm  towards  the  heart,  and  on  the 
forehead.  These  consisted  of  capsules 
or  little  leathern  boxes,  containing  on 
parchment  four  texts  of  Scripture  taken 
from  Exod.  xiii,  10,  xiii,  n-16,  Deut. 
vi,  4-9  and  xi,  13-36.  The  phylactery  of 
the  forehead  contained  four  distinct 
parchments.  It  was  fastened  by  four 
leather  straps  or  thongs.  The  thongs  of 
the  arm  phylactery  were  wound  around 
seven  times. 

Although  Lazarus  believed  in  the 
prophet  of  Cana,  yet  at  this  time,  he 
had  not  the  faintest  dream  that  this  same 
Jesus  would  before  many  years  abolish 
the  Jewish  worship.  He  therefore 
thought  he  was  honoring  him,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  divine,  by  observing  with 
the  utmost  exactitude  all  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  especially  in  so  far  as  it  pertained 
to  personal  service  or  observance. 
Coupled  with  this  devotional  feeling,  was 
the  hope  that  God  would  inspire  his 
sister  to  return.  For  this  he  prayed 
frequently  and  fervently.  It  was  be- 
cause of  this  reverential  and  intercessory 
spirit  that  he  attended  most  regularly 
the  really  beautiful  service  of  the  syna- 
gogue at  Bethany. 

The  teaching  portion  of  this  service 
consisted  mainly  of  reading  a portion 
of  the  Toreh,  or  Halachar  or  law,  and 


an  address  or  sermon.  The  liturgical 
element  was  important  and  of  great 
beauty.  It  consisted  of  prayer,  and  the 
pronouncing  of  the  Aaronic  blessing, 
found  in  Num.  vi,  24-26,  by  Levites  who 
were  priests  and  not  mere  rabbins. 

Before  the  pronouncing  of  the  shema, 
which  was  a species  of  creed,  or  belief, 
compounded  of  Deut.  vi,  4-9,  xi,  13-24, 
and  Num.  xv,  37-41,  two  benedictions 
were  given  which  every  male  Jew  was 
bound  to  repeat  every  day.  These  bene- 
dictions were  very  beautiful.  The  first 
was : 

“Blessed  be  Thou,  O Lord,  King  of 
the  world,  Who  formest  light  and  cre- 
atest  darkness,  Who  maketh  peace  and 
created  everything;  Who,  in  mercy, 
giveth  light  to  the  earth,  and  to  those 
who  dwell  upon  it,  and  in  Thy  goodness, 
day  by  day  and  every  day  renewest  the 
works  of  creation.  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
for  the  glory  of  His  handiwork,  and  for 
the  light-giving  lights  which  He  hath 
made  for  His  praise.  Selah.  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  our  God  Who  formed  the 
lights.” 

The  second  benediction  appears 
equally  beautiful  and  full  of  piety  and 
unction : 

“With  great  love  hast  Thou  loved  us, 
O Lord  our  God,  and  with  much  over- 
flowing pity  hast  Thou  pitied  us,  our 
Father  and  our  King.  For  the  sake  of 
our  fathers,  who  trusted  in  Thee,  and 
Thou  taughtest  them  the  statutes  of  life, 
have  mercy  on  us  and  teach  us.  En- 
lighten our  eyes  in  Thy  law;  cause  our 
hearts  to  cleave  to  Thy  commandments ; 
unite  our  hearts  to  love  and  fear  Thy 
name,  and  we  shall  not  be  put  to  shame, 
world  without  end.  For  Thou  art  a God 
Who  preparest  salvation,  and  us  hath 
Thou  chosen  from  among  all  nations 
and  tongues,  and  hast  in  truth  brought 
us  near  to  Thy  great  name — Selah — 
that  we  may  lovingly  praise  Thee  and 
Thy  great  oneness.  Blessed  be  the 
Lord,  Who  in  love  chose  His  people 
Israel.” 
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Then  followed  the  shema,  or  creed. 
The  benediction  at  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vice gives  a glimpse  of  the  infinite  supe- 
riority of  the  Jewish  religion  over  the 
numerous  cults  witl)  which  the  people 
of  Israel  were  surrounded.  As  the 
poetry  of  a nation  is  the  crystallization 
of  its  sentiment  and  aspirations,  so  the 
public  prayers  show  the  religious  view 
of  a people's  life.  The  closing  benedic- 
tion of  the  synagogue  service  carries 
with  it  a note  of  triumphant  gladness. 
For  the  thinker  it  may,  perhaps,  partially 
explain  the  tenacity  of  the  Jew  for  his 
religious  opinions.  There  must  have 
been  some  sort  of  exultation  in  the 
breast  of  every  Jew  as  he  listened  to 
these  words: 

“True  it  is  that  Thou  art  Javah  our 
God,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers,  and 
our  King,  and  the  King  of  our  fathers, 
our  Creator,  and  the  rock  of  our  salva- 
tion, our  help  and  our  deliverer.  Thy 
name  is  from  everlasting,  and  there  is 
no  God  beside  Thee.  A new  song  did 
they  that  were  delivered  sing  by  the 
seashore.  Together  did  all  praise  and 
own  Thee  King  and  say:  Javah  shall 
reign  world  without  end.  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God  Who  saveth  Israel." 

As  Lazarus  and  Martha  slowly 
wended  their  way  homeward  from  the 
synagogue,  he  repeated  some  of  the 
words  of  one  of  the  benedictions : 

“Enlighten  our  eyes  in  Thy  law ; 
cause  our  hearts  to  cleave  to  Thy  com- 
mandments; unite  our  hearts  to  love  , 
and  fear  Thy  name,  and  we  shall  not  be 
put  to  shame." 

“Would  that  our  sister  had  followed 
in  the  spirit  of  this  our  prayer,"  he  said 
mournfully. 

“Grieve  thou  not  immoderately,"  re- 
plied Martha,  “thou  knowest  that  Mary 
loveth  us  still.  She  will  yet  return  to  us.” 

“Dost  thou  think  so,  comforter?" 

“Aye  for  a truth,  and  the  great 
prophet,  who  cometh  ere  long  to  our 
house  as  his  messenger  saith,  will  for- 


give her  if  he  be  divine  as  thou  sayest 
he  is." 

“I  shall  take  shame  to  have  her  here 
when  the  Holy  One  comes,”  said 
Lazarus. 

“Nay  thou  art  wrong,”  replied  Mar- 
tha. “Assuredly  if  he  be  God,  as  thou 
hast  so  often  said,  will  he  not  have 
mercy?  Would  that  she  were  here! 
Thy  last  messenger  to  her — " 

“Was  received  more  graciously  than 
the  former  ones.  Zamlech  undertook 
the  last  journey  to  Magdala.  He  tells 
me  there  are  now  unmistakable  signs  of 
sorrow  on  Mary’s  face.  There  are  no 
more  visitors  there,  and  Amarias  says 
there  is  no  more  wanton  waste,  for  the 
nightly  banquets  have  ceased." 

“May  the  God  of  our  fathers,  and  this 
great  prophet — in  whom  I more  than 
half  believe — bring  her  home,"  said 
Martha. 

“Amen,  amen!  O sister,  thou  dost 
rejoice  my  heart!  When  thou  seest  him 
thou  wilt  surely  believe.  I have  no  fear 
for  thee,  dear  Martha.  Thou  hast  but 
once  to  see  his  kingly  mien,  and  look 
into  those  wondrous  eyes  I" 

“I  trust  it  may  be  as  thou  sayest,"  said 
Martha,  wistfully,  for  she,  too,  was  con- 
scious that  there  was  something  in  her 
heart  and  in  her  religious  nature  which 
was  as  yet  unsatisfied. 

It  was  one  of  those  dreamy,  oriental 
summer  evenings  which  almost  compel 
one  to  remain  out  of  doors.  Brother  and 
sister  were  both  under  its  influence. 
They  passed  through  the  house  and 
lingered  in  the  impluvium  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  the  soft  atmosphere  laden  with 
the  odor  of  the  early  roses  arranged  in 
boxes  around  the  fountain. 

They  ordered  the  evening  meal  to  be 
spread  in  the  court  where  there  was  a 
view  of  the  garden'  and  of  the  low  hills 
beyond.  They  remained  a long  time  at 
the  meal  in  intense  enjoyment  of  the  soft 
gloaming.  The  crescent  moon  shed  a 
soft  lustre  around,  making  distant  ob- 
jects partly  visible.  The  whitened  walls 
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of  Siro’s  tomb  were  the  most  conspicu- 
ous objects  in  the  evening  scene. 

Lazarus,  thinking  of  nothing  in  par- 
ticular, was  gazing  in  the  direction  of 
this  sepulchre  when  he  observed  a figure 
pass  in  front  of  the  whitened  rocks. 
Thinking  it  was  some  member  of  his 
household  on  a belated  duty  of  gather- 
ing herbs  for  to-morrow's  meal,  or  that 
the  distant  garden  door  having  been  left 
open,  some  of  the  poor  of  Bethany — 
they  were  never  molested  on  such  occa- 
sions— had  come  to  help  themselves, 
Lazarus  paid  no  more  attention  to  the 
apparition. 

Martha  had  also  seen  the  figure.  She 
waited  for  her  brother  to  make  some 
remark.  Finding  that  he  did  not  do  so, 
she  at  length  said : 

“Didst  thou  not  see  some  one  in  the 
garden  ?” 

“Some  poor  person  of  the  village,  I 
suspect.  Molest  her  not,  my  Martha. 
She  is  welcome  of  our  abundance." 

While  they  were  speaking  the  figure 
slowly  approached  them,  and  finally  en- 
tered the  impluvium.  Who  the  stranger 
was  the  two  could  not  distinguish.  A 
long  traveling  cloth  covered  her  figure, 
leaving  nothing  of  the  face  visible  save 
the  eyes,  and  a part  of  the  forehead  on 
which  glistened  the  customary  discs  of 
gold. 

Lazarus  arose.  He  was  somewhat  an- 
noyed. It  was  a most  unusual  thing  for 
an  unknown  person  to  intrude  upon  do- 
mestic privacy,  even  though  easy  access 
could  be  gained.  The  disguised  figure 
came  closer.  Whoever  she  was,  Lazarus 
saw  that  she  was  trembling  and  laboring 
under  the  stress  of  strong  emotion. 

“Can  it  be — " began  the  son  of  Siro, 
but  with  a sickening  dread  of  disap- 
pointment, he  left  the  sentence  unfin- 
ished. 

“Lazarus,  my  brother.  Dare  I hope 
to  be  received?" 

“Mary!  Mary!  Oh!  my  beloved!" 
screamed  Martha,  running  and  hastily 
“•folding  her  sister  in  her  arms,  cover- 


ing her  hands  and  brow  with  kisses,  and 
laughing  and  sobbing  for  joy  at  the 
same  time. 

Lazarus  was  speechless,  overmastered 
by  his  emotions. 


XVII. 


THE  MEETING. 


Happiness  now  took  possession  of  the 
household  at  Bethany.  Mary  knew  that 
her  brother  and  her  sister  had  forgiven 
her.  It  was  in  keeping  with  the  gentle 
kindness  of  Lazarus'  character  to  ask 
no  questions,  nor  did  he  probe  the 
wounds  which  he  knew  must  be  fester- 
ing in  Mary's  soul.  He  had  learned 
enough  from  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and 
Nicodemus  of  his  sister's  later  wrong 
doings  to  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to 
his  cheeks.  Nicodemus  especially,  had 
expatiated  volubly  upon  her  misdeeds. 
He  was  naturally  garrulous,  fond  of 
rolling  under  his  tongue  morsels  of  gos- 
sip, and  of  giving  them  out  with  that 
gusto  which  talkative  though  not  evil- 
intentioned  persons  so  often  exhibit. 

Joseph  was  more  reserved,  but  none 
the  less  severe  in  his  denunciations.  He 
appeared  to  be  more  grieved  for  the 
stain  brought  upon  the  name  of  his  old 
friend  Siro,  than  for  the  grief  of  Lazarus 
and  Martha,  or  the  disgrace  to  Mary 
herself.  All  the  unpleasant  speeches  of 
these  two  friends  of  the  family  were  soft- 
ened, and  the  sting  which  often  accom- 
panied the  denunciations,  deadened  by 
the  happy  fact  of  Mary's  safe  return,  and 
by  her  present  docility  to  every  wish  of 
either  Lazarus  or  Martha. 

In  the  secrecy  of  her  own  room, 
Mary’s  rage  against  Decius,  who,  she 
learned,  had  returned  to  Rome,  was  in- 
tense. Every  nerve  and  fibre  of  her  be- 
ing rose  up  in  protest  against  his  faith- 
less love.  She  was  only  once  more  ex- 
periencing what  thousands  of  women 
have  suffered,  and  will  continue  to  suf- 
fer till  tl  e end  of  time,  namely,  the  dis- 
astrous but  irrevocable  effects  of  ill-con- 
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sidered  and  misplaced  affection.  She 
had  loved  the  Roman  ardently,  and  with 
so  strong  an  attachment  as  to  face  ostra- 
cism from  her  people.  She  had  given 
her  life  into  his  keeping  only  to  learn 
that  the  voluptuary  was  unworthy  of  so 
great  a treasure,  and  these  considera- 
tions were  the  cause  of  her  present  delir- 
ium. For  weeks  after  her  return  her 
sensitive,  throbbing  heart  was  sore  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  shipwreck  that  had 
been  made  of  its  affections. 

Simple  and  protected  as  had  been  her 
former  life,  she  knew  little  about  the 
wickedness  of  the  world  around  her. 
She  was  unprepared,  therefore,  when 
she  left  the  sheltering  care  of  home  to 
become  the  wife  of  not  only  an  alien  in 
faith,  but  even  of  a pagan — ill  prepared, 
indeed,  to  see  and  battle  with  those  cir- 
cumstances which  became  her  experi- 
ence in  those  memorable  months.  Be- 
reft, by  her  own  act,  of  the  guidance  she 
had  always  received  at  home,  she  be- 
came her  own  inexperienced  mistress. 
During  the  first  few  weeks  she  was  the 
worshiped  queen  of  the  military  officer, 
who  lavished  upon  her  a real,  although, 
as  it  proved,  a transitory  affection.  He 
soon  tired  of  her,  and  then  the  eyes  of 
the  wanderer  from  home  were  opened, 
for  love,  with  him,  did  not  even  become 
mere  fondness,  but  rapidly  turned  to 
weariness. 

When  Decius  finally  left  her,  the  fact 
dawned  on  Mary  that  she  would  not  be 
received  again  at  Bethany.  Unfortu- 
nately, not  being  dependent  upon  her 
brother  for  subsistence,  she  adopted  a 
course  which  well  nigh  broke  his  heart, 
and  which,  now  that  she  was  again  safely 
housed  at  home,  sent  the  blood  mantling 
to  her  own  brow  at  its  mere  remem- 
brance. 

She  was  grateful  to  Lazarus  and  her 
sister  for  their  kindly  reception  of  her. 
On  her  way  hither,  after  her  strong  re- 
solve to  leave  the  past  with  all  its  hor- 
rors, she  dreaded  most  what  she  antici- 
pated would  be  the  stern  and  angry 


questions  to  which  Lazarus  would  de- 
mand replies.  Instead  of  all  this,  she 
found  only  gentle  consideration  from 
him,  and  a more  than  sisterly  affection 
from  the  erstwhile  estranged  Martha. 

Mary,  before  her  departure,  had  heard 
nothing  from  Lazarus  concerning  the 
wonderful  prophet,  for,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, he  returned  from  that  eventful 
visit  to  Cana  on  the  very  night  she  left 
Bethany.  Often  she  had  heard  her 
brother  dilate  on  the  youth  of  Nazareth 
whom  he  had  seen  crowned  as  king  of 
the  roses.  In  the  happier  days  the  three 
had  often  discussed  the  wonderful  child, 
and  had  expressed  the  hope  that  he 
would  prove  to  be  the  Messiah. 

It  was  not  until  after  her  return  that 
she  heard  from  her  brother,  who  was 
never  tired  of  repeating  his  experiences, 
and  of  recounting  the  story  of  the  turn- 
ing the  water  into  wine,  that  the  won- 
der-worker had  been  identified  with  the 
youth  of  Nazareth,  yet  she  told  neither 
brother  nor  sister  of  that  wonderful  look 
of  love  which  this  same  prophet  had 
given  her  in  the  meadow  by  the  lake  of 
Genesareth. 

Her  brother’s  experience  and  her  own 
knowledge  thrilled  her.  Oh ! if  this  one 
should  prove  to  be  the  Chosen  One  of 
God  would  he  not  lift  her  up  from  the 
low  condition  into  which  she  had  fallen ! 
She  hoped  and  longed  she  scarcely  knew 
for  what.  Her  cup  of  pleasure  had 
turned  to  bitterness.  Would  not  this 
one  who  already  had  read  her  inmost 
soul  grant  her  solace  when  he  should 
come  ? 

Her  tribal  God,  as  she  had  been 
taught  to  regard  Jehovah,  she  be- 
lieved was  now  frowning  upon  her 
with  inexorable  severity.  She  dared 
not  raise  her  eyes  to  him  for 
pardon  or  for  pity.  Was  he  not  an 
angry  God,  ready  to  chastise  and  to 
smite!  Yet,  if  this  Jesus,  in  whom  her 
brother  believed  so  unfalteringly,  were 
to  come  and  prove  himself  to  be  divine, 
could  she  not  then  hope  for  restoration 
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and  forgiveness  and  peace ! Had  he  not 
done  much  for  her  already?  One  com- 
passibnate  look  of  love  had  stopped  her 
in  her  course  of  folly.  At  present  her 
unhappy  heart  was  a void.  She  knew 
herself  to  be  capable  of  strong  affection 
and  love  toward  one  who  could  satisfy 
her  soul  and  calm  the  unrest  of  her 
mind.  Her  whole  nature  called  loudly 
for  some  one  to  love — for  some  one  on 
whom  she  could  pour  out  the  wealth  of 
her  ardent  affection. 

“Who  knows,”  she  said  to  herself 
again  and  again,  “but  that  this  great  one 
can  satisfy  the  desire  of  my  soul?  Is 
not  all  Judea  and  Samaria  at  this  mo- 
ment ringing  with  the  praises  of  his 
works?  Have  not  I,  even  I,  seen  his 
power  over  myself?  Surely  he  must  be 
God  to  do  these  things.  Do  not  the  re- 
ports say  that  all  his  miracles  are 
wrought  to  alleviate  distress  and  mis- 
ery, and  to  drive  away  pain  and 
sorrow  ?” 

She  remembered  that  only  a day  or 
two  before,  two  men  whom  she  had  fed 
while  at  Magdala,  blind,  itinerant  beg- 
gars, had  passed  through  Bethany, 
singing  and  praising  God  and  this  great 
prophet  for  their  restored  sight.  They 
were  then  on  their  way  to  make  a 
thanksgiving  offering  in  the  Temple. 
Would  not  he  whose  heart  was  touched 
by  every  human  infirmity  see  her  misery 
and  remove  the  sorrow  that  now 
clouded  her  life?  If  he  were  so  com- 
passionate over  the  miseries  of  the  body, 
would  he  not  be  solicitous  for  those  of 
the  soul ! Oh ! what  might  she  not 
hope  from  him  if  she  could  again  come 
across  his  path ! 

It  was  with  unfeigned,  although  un- 
manifested delight  that  she  learned  from 
Lazarus  that  the  great  worker  of  mir- 
acles had  set  his  face  towards  Jerusa- 
lem, and  that  in  a few  days  he  and  some 
of  his  followers  would  come  to  Bethany. 
A messenger  had  informed  Lazarus  that 
Jesus  would  come  according  to  the 
promise  he  had  made,  and  would  rest  in 


the  house  of  him  whom  he  had  called 
friend. 

From  the  moment  Lazarus  received 
the  message  until  the  arrival  of  the 
guest,  three  days  later,  he  was  in  a state, 
of  exultant  expectation.  The  coming 
visit  filled  his  waking  thoughts  and  oc- 
cupied his  dreams.  During  the  day  he 
counted  the  hours  that  must  elapse  until 
the  time  of  the  coming.  Garden  and  for- 
est and  stream  and  sea  were  laid  under 
contribution  to  furnish  the  table.  As 
the  time  approached  the  house  was 
cleaned  and  garnished  with  fresh  green 
boughs.  The  pillars  of  the  peristyle 
were  twined  about  with  creeping  green- 
ery. Many  extra  lamps  were  hung 
around  the  court,  and  boxes  of  flowering 
shrubs  encircling  the  impluvium  were 
renewed  by  others  of  fresher  bloom  or 
richer  fragrance. 

Lazarus  invited  several  guests  to 
grace  the  occasion.  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  had  promised  to  be  present.  Nico- 
demus,  talkative  and  skeptical,  had 
given  his  word  that  he  would  be  there, 
although,  he  said  he  had  many  ques- 
tions to  ask  the  prophet  which  he  did 
not  think  he  would  be  able  to  answer. 
Martha,  on  whom  all  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements devolved,  had  invited  Mir- 
iam, the  daughter  of  Zadiel  Ben  Israel, 
to  assist  her.  The  brother  neglected  the 
business  of  his  bazaar.  Was  not  a more 
important  event  than  the  mere  making 
of  money  about  to  take  place!  Zam- 
lech,  the  son  of  the  Arab  sheik,  was  to 
remain  at  the  bazaar,  and  Lazarus 
trusted  this  Bedouin.  Pathira  begged 
so  earnestly  for  permission  to  be  at 
Bethany  when  the  great  one  came  that 
Lazarus  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  him. 

As  the  house  began  to  fill  with  guests, 
mafiy  times  Mary  winced  at  the  scorn 
or  coldness  shown  her.  Did  she  go  into 
Jerusalem  for  the  purposes  of  making 
purchases  for  the  coming  of  the  miracle 
worker,  she  was  met  by  former  ac- 
quaintances with  the  cold  stare  of  social 
ostracism,  or  by  a shrug  of  the  shoulders 
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and  a holding  of  the  skirts.  There  was 
one  exception  to  all  this  unkindness  in 
Miriam.  Mary  and  the  daughter  of 
Zadiel  had  known  each  other  almost 
since  infancy. 

Mary’s  offence  m the  eyes  of  the  world 
as  represented  by  the  people  of  Jerusa- 
lem had  not  been  so  much  the  trans- 
gression of  the  moral  law — the  world 
has  never  been  a severe  judge  in  this — 
as  an  offence  against  public  propriety. 
The  world  never  forgives  this.  Mary’s 
position  was  therefore  a difficult  one, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  good  offices 
of  the  sensible  Miriam,  and  her  sister’s 
love  and  encouragement,  it  would  have 
been  an  intolerable  one,  for  as  the  time 
of  the  visit  drew  near  the  feeling  against 
her  appeared  to  increase. 

At  last  the  sun  of  the  third  day  had 
nearly  touched  the  horizon.  Jesus  was 
expected  to  arrive  before  it  had  set.  The 
master  had  set  watches  at  intervals  along 
the  road  leading  to  Jericho  to  give  no- 
tice of  the  prophet’s  approach.  The 
family  and  the  guests  were  all  in  their 
rooms  quietly  awaiting  the  signal  that 
should  herald  the  coming  of  the  great 
one.  Suddenly  Lazarus  heard  the  first 
cry  far  away  along  the  road.  It  was 
taken  up  by  one  after  another  of  the 
servants  until  the  guests  heard  the 
shouting  in  front  of  the  castle : 

“He  comes!  he  comes!  the  great 
teacher  approaches!” 

Lazarus  and  Martha,  Miriam  with 
Mary  who  was  trembling  from  nervous 
excitement  and  ill-defined  hopes,  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus,  went  to  the  front  en- 
trance of  the  castle  to  give  formal  wel- 
come to  the  visitor.  The  group  placed 
themselves  on  a stone  platform  a step  or 
two  higher  than  the  path  which  led  from 
the  road.  With  Jesus  were  between  a 
dozen  and  twenty  men.  When  still  on 
the  public  road  a little  distance  from  the 
•castle  he  turned  and  sent  the  majority 
of  them  into  Jerusalem,  retaining  with 
him  three  who  appeared  to  be  closer  to 
his  person,  and  more  particularly  at- 


tached to  him.  These  were  James  and 
John,  natives  of  Bethsaida,  and  a some- 
what rugged  looking  man  with  an  earn- 
est face  and  impulsive  manner.  This 
one  was  Peter,  who  next  to  their  mas- 
ter seemed  to  hold  a position  of 
superiority. 

Jesus,  slightly  in  advance  of  the  little 
group  of  travelers,  walked  slowly  from 
the  road  to  the  house,  those  on  the  plat- 
form intently  watching  his  progress. 
The  approach  of  the  great  thaumatur- 
gus,  whose  fame  now  filled  all  the  land, 
variously  affected  the  little  band  who 
were  awaiting  him.  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  was  visibly  nervous,  as  shown  by 
the  movement  of  his  lips  and  the  shak- 
ing of  his  long  beard.  Nicodemus  for 
once  lost  his  volubility — for  once  his 
memory  failed  him  so  that  he  could  not 
recall  a suitable  quotation  from  the 
Mishna.  An  unconscious  twitching  of 
the  eyelids  told  that  he  was  under  the 
effect  of  a strong  emotion. 

The  face  of  Lazarus  flamed  with  joy- 
ful excitement  and  loving  veneration. 
Martha,  scarcely  less  influenced,  had 
been  furtively  watching  her  brother.  At 
length,  unable  to  restrain  her  own  emo- 
tion any  longer,  with  tears  running 
down  her  face  she  said : 

“Oh ! he  must  be  divine ! I believe  1 
I believe ! my  brother,”  at  which  a glad 
light  sprang  into  Lazarus’  eyes. 

Miriam  eagerly  watched  the  approach 
of  the  great  teacher.  She,  too,  had 
hopes.  What  did  she  expect?  Sud- 
denly her  eyes  brightened  also.  She 
had,  with  the  divination  of  love,  recog- 
nized in  Jesus  her  father’s  guest  who 
had  so  wisely  disputed  with  the  doctors 
many  years  before,  and  who  had  given 
her  that  remarkable  promise.  Lazarus 
at  Cana  had  failed  at  first  to  recognize 
in  the  prophet  the  youth  of  Nazareth. 
Miriam,  with  a woman’s  truer  intuition 
had  known  her  father’s  guest  at  once. 
Her  heart  beat  rapidly,  and  in  order  to 
still  its  tumult  she  clasped  her  hands 
across  her  breast. 
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One  had  shrunk  back  to  the  rear  of 
the  little  group.  Mary  was  leaning 
against  the  doorpost  for  support.  Her 
hands  were  clasped  and  held  down  at 
arms  length,  as  if  in  humble,  pathetic 
appeal.  Her  beautiful  hair,  escaped 
from  her  turban,  covered  her  shoulders 
in  its  luxuriance.  There  was  now  no 
paint  upon  her  face,  nor  antimony  on 
her  brows  or  sweeping  lashes,  nor 
golden  coins  ornamenting  her  brow, 
yet  never  was  she  more  beautiful  than 
now  in  her  longing  and  in  her  sorrow. 
The  marks  of  her  soul’s  tragedy  were  in- 
delible on  her  face,  yet  the  pathos  of 
grief  did  not  destroy  her  loveliness. 

As  the  guest  slowly  approached,  they 
saw  a man  slightly  taller  than  most  men. 
Although  he  was  now  oppressed  by 
weariness  from  long  travel,  so  that  his 
shoulders  drooped  a little,  there  was 
about  him  an  air  of  wonderful  dignity 
mingled  with  an  ever  abiding  calmness. 
His  outer  garment  was  of  wool  light  in 
texture  and  of  a shade  between  grey 
and  brown.  It  was  dust  stained  from 
many  journeys.  The  sandals  were  old 
and  much  worn.  They  were  fastened 
by  strong  leather  thongs  to  the  feet 
which  were  red  and  swollen  as  from 
much  travel. 

Although  the  garb  was  that  of  the  or- 
dinary poor  people  of  Galilee,  and  was 
even  austere,  there  was  an  air  in  the 
person  which  told  of  lordly  command 
mingled  with  the  sweetest  condescen- 
sion. The  head  was  uncovered  and  well 
poised  upon  a slender  neck  which  was 
bare.  Full  brown  locks,  parted  in  the 
middle,  fell  to  the  shoulders.  The 
forked  beard  was  of  a color  so  light  as 
to  approach  redness.  The  brow,  not- 
withstanding that  it  was  always  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  wind,  was  of  the  white- 
ness of  alabaster. 

At  the  present  moment,  at  the  end  of 
a long  journey  on  foot,  the  eves  had 
a weary  look,  yet  they  possessed  a won- 
derfully penetrating  power,  and  when 
they  looked  on  one  in  kindness  they 


spoke  of  deepest  love.  At  their  glance 
the  soul  surrendered  and  became  a will- 
ing captive.  Benevolence  and  firmness 
were  stamped  on  his  countenance,  his 
glance  being  full  of  innocence  and 
sweetness,  was  accompanied  by  an  air 
of  the  utmost  dignity  and  wisdom. 
There  was  a sadness  in  the  eyes  that 
would  make  one  weep,  yet  which  gave 
birth  to  love  inexhaustible.  Mary 
looked  into  them  and  was  fain  to  see 
forgiveness  also. 

A sweet,  gentle  smile  spread  over  the 
countenance  of  Jesus  as  he  approached 
the  waiting  company  at  the  entrance. 
He  said : 

“Peace  be  to  this  house.” 

Lazarus,  almost  swooning  with  the 
intensity  of  his  emotions,  knelt  on  the 
doorstep  to  receive  his  guest.  He  rev- 
erently took  the  hand  of  Jesus,  saying 
as  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips : 

“My  lord  and  my  God!  Welcome, 
master!  welcome  under  my  roof.” 

He  was  gently  raised  to  his  feet  by 
Jesus,  who  then  smiled  upon  all  present. 
Without  delay  Lazarus  led  the  four 
guests  into  the  atrium  and  water  was 
brought.  Pathira  claimed  the  privilege 
of  attending  to  the  ablutions  of  the  great 
teacher.  When  these  were  performed 
and  sweet  smelling  ointments  offered, 
the  master  of  the  house  at  once  led  the 
way  to  the  tables. 

The  presence  of  Jesus  had  a powerful 
effect  on  all,  even  the  skeptical  Pharisee, 
Nicodemus,  coming  under  its  influence. 
All  present  were  moved  by  a great  per- 
sonal love  for  Jesus,  and  for  one  an- 
other, thus  making  the  supper  a veri- 
table agape.  Their  hearts  burned  at  his 
words  as  the  feast  progressed.  The 
family  and  the  invited  guests  hung  upon 
his  lips  when  he  spoke,  and  waited  in- 
reverent  attitudes  for  answers  to  their 
many  and  varied  enquiries  about  his 
ministry  and  his  miracles. 

During  the  repast  the  conversation 
was  cheerful  and  at  times  even  animated. 
Once  or  twice  the  Arimathean  and  Peter 
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engaged  in  a somewhat  trenchant  dis- 
pute as  to  the  nature  of  the  great 
teacher’s  real  mission.  Peter  was  very 
impulsive.  His  speech  betrayed  this 
almost  as  soon  as  he  entered  into  con- 
versation. John  and  James  had,  more 
than  once,  occasion  to  smile  at  the  gentle 
reprimand  the  other  disciple  received 
from  his  master  for  some  over  zealous 
or  extravagant  statement.  These  per- 
sonal followers  of  Christ  had  often  wit- 
nessed such  occurrences,  and  although 
they  gave  Peter  a large  share  of  defer- 
ence, according  to  the  wish  of  their 
common  master,  yet  they  did  not  forego 
some  innocent  raillery  at  his  expense 
when  he  received  correction.  From  his 
looks,  and  whole  manner,  no  one  could 
entertain  a doubt  that  Peter’s  whole 
heart  and  love  were  given  to  the  wonder 
worker. 

When  the  repast  was  ended  the 
guests  retired  to  the  roof  of  the  house. 
Lazarus  was  anxious  to  learn  how  Jesus 
would  regard  Mary.  He  had  watched 
his  sister  closely  during  the  repast.  See- 
ing her  uneasiness,  he  had  resolved  to 
tell  Jesus  her  pitiful  story,  yet  he 
argued  with  himself  that  as  the  prophet 
was  divine  he  must  know  all  things  and 
the  relation  of  the  facts  would  therefore 
be  unnecessary. 

Once  he  had  seen  Jesus  cast  a marvel- 
ous look  upon  Mary,  who  was  sitting  at 
a table  some  distance  from  him.  Laz- 
arus saw  that  she  caught  the  glance, 
blushed  deeply  and  dropped  her  eyes  to 
the  dish  before  her.  He  noted  that  she 
trembled  from  head  to  foot  beneath 
that  gaze. 

Mary  had  not  expiated  her  fault  in 
the  eyes  of  Jesus.  Even  her  brother’s 
guests  treated  her  coldly,  or  with  neg- 
lect. The  kind-hearted  Miriam  was  the 
only  one  who  talked  at  all  with  her  dur- 
ing the  meal.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  she  spent  at  the  table  she  was 
silent  and  unnoticed. 

When  the  guests  arose  to  ascend  to 
the  roof  she  remained  behind.  Her 


brother  preceded  the  company,  leaving 
Martha  to  attend  those  who  followed. 
He  had  taken  the  three  disciples  with 
him,  leaving  the  better  acquainted 
guests  to  come  next,  expecting  that 
Martha  would  wait  upon  and  accom- 
pany Jesus.  She  had,  however,  gone 
with  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  not  under- 
standing her  brother’s  design. 

Jesus  was  left  alone  in  the  open  court 
with  Mary. 

The  numerous  lamps  on  and  around 
the  banquet  tables  were  still  burning 
brightly.  Mary  looked  up  from  the  rev- 
ery  into  which  she  had  fallen,  and  saw 
that  she  and  Jesus  were  alone.  Timidly, 
wistfully  she  looked  at  the  great  teacher. 

“Mary!” 

The  sound  of  the  penetrating,  yet 
melodious,  voice  sent  her  blood  coursing 
through  her  veins.  It  showed  sym- 
pathy, power,  mercy,  love  in  its  tones. 
As  one  in  a trance,  scarcely  realizing 
what  she  was  doing,  or  where  she  was 
going,  yet  impelled  by  an  influence  she 
could  not  resist,  she  arose  from  the 
table.  She  cast  one  longing,  hungering, 
look  into  that  face,  her  pleading  eyes 
calling  for  mercy  and  forgiveness,  ask- 
ing, as  only  human  eyes  can  ask,  not  to 
be  condemned,  not  to  be  left  to  herself, 
not  to  be  cast  adrift  again  on  the  peril- 
ous voyage  on  life’s  ocean.  At  that  mo- 
ment she  saw  all  the  horror  of  her  sin, 
loathing  it  with  an  intensity  that  was 
overwhelming.  Jesus  did  not  speak  as 
v she  came  nearer  to  him.  He  looked  on 
her  with  eyes  of  gentle  compassion  and 
mercy.  Mary  saw  only  the  glance  of 
those  eyes  and  yet  she  knew  the  lips 
were  parted  to  grant  a sweet  and  con- 
descending pardon. 

Her  heart,  sore  and  buffeted,  beat 
with  love  and  repentance.  She  believed 
in  this  one  before  her.  She  knew  now  in 
her  inmost  soul  that  he  was  God.  She 
fell  prostrate  before  him,  speaking  no 
word.  He  will  know  and  understand 
all  her  story. 
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There  on  the  ground  she  wept  heal- 
ing tears  of  contrition,  her  sobs  shaking 
her  frame.  And  as  her  tears  flowed  in 
relieving  streams,  her  heart  was 
changed.  A sweet  and  gentle  peace 
stole  softly  into  it.  She  knew  he  had 
not  repulsed  her,  and  oh ! the  joy  of  that 
knowledge!  The  bruised  reed  had  not 
been  broken.  He  knew  and  yet  he  for- 
gave ! That  was  enough  for  her. 
Henceforth  her  life  shaii  be  one  long 
immolation.  Her  sorrow  shall  blot  out 
the  past.  Lying  on  the  ground  before 
him  she  awaited  that  word  which  shall 
give  forever  peace  to  her  storm-tossed 
soul.  At  last,  in  him  she  has  found  one 
on  whom  she  could  pour  out  all  the 
abundant  wealth  of  her  affectionate  na- 
ture— a nature  now  purified  by  contri- 
tion, and  to  be  strengthened  by  heroic 
resolve. 

“Mary  I” 

“Speak,  my  Lord  and  master.” 

“Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  because 
thou  lovest  much.” 

She  felt  the  effect  of  the  divine  words. 
It  was  as  if  a great,  heavy  load,  which 
had  for  so  long  been  bearing  her  down 
to  earth  had  been  lifted  and  borne  away. 
Joy,  serene  and  ineffable,  filled  her  soul. 
Amid  a rain  of  happy  tears,  she  arose  to 
her  knees  and  seized  the  hand  of  her 
Lord  bedewing  it  with  the  evidences  of 
love's  gratitude.  All  her  doubts  and 
fears  were  gone.  Peace,  calm  and  holy, 
reigned  in  her  soul.  Its  effect  showed 
itself  upon  her  now  beaming  counte- 
nance, although  her  lashes  were  still 
wet  with  her  tears. 

At  the  moment  of  Mary's  rapturous 
exultation,  while  she  yet  clung  to  the 
hand  of  him  who  had  pardoned  her,  her 
brother  hastily  returned  to  the  court. 
He  had  perceived  that  the  principal 
guest  was  not  upon  the  roof,  and  was 
fearful  lest  there  should  appear  a lack  of 
courteousness.  He  saw  at  a glance  the 
transformation  which  had  been  wrought 
in  his  sister.  Speechless  with  astonish- 
ment and  gratitude,  he  stood  with  out- 


stretched hands.  At  length  regainings 
the  power  of  speech,  he  said : 

“Lord,  thou  knowest  all?” 

“Yea,  and  her  love  hath  wrought  her 
pardon.” 

Jesus  and  Lazarus  advanced  towards- 
the  stairway,  the  latter  slightly  in  ad- 
vance, and  leading  the  way.  When  they 
had  ascended  one  or  two  steps,  Jesus 
turned  and,  pointing  to  Mary,  said  to- 
Lazarus : 

“Cherish  thy  sister,  friend,  for  she 
loveth  me  much.” 

Mary  stood  as  one  in  an  ecstasy.  A 
flood  of  love  and  light  inundated  her 
soul.  Her  face  was  slightly  raised.  Her 
fingers  were  interlocked  and  held  be- 
neath her  chin.  Her  arms  were  raised. 
The  light  of  the  moon  shone  upon  her 
beautiful  features,  its  rays  making  dia- 
monds of  the  remaining  happy  tears  yet  • 
upon  her  lashes,  and  glinting  in  her 
loosely  flowing  hair. 

She  stood  there,  her  heart  almost 
bursting  with  new  emotions,  the  great 
penitent  of  love  for  all  future  ages,  on- 
the  threshold  of  a career  that  has  been* 
the  wonder  of  mankind. 

The  people  of  Bethany  were  kindly- 
disposed  towards  the  great  prophets 
Simon  the  Leper,  a neighbor  of  Lazarus,, 
also  invited  Christ  to  a supper  at  his- 
own  house.  Lazarus  and  the  three  apos- 
tles went  with  their  master.  No  one  but 
her  brother  as  yet  knew  of  Mary's  for- 
giveness, and  all  the  rest  of  the  guests 
in  the  house  of  Lazarus  continued  to 
treat  her  with  coldness  an  i to  keep  aloof 
from  her. 

Joy  now  filled  her  heart  and  the  peace 
of  heaven  was  within  her  soul.  She 
cared  no  longer  for  cold  looks  or  the 
sneers  of  others.  Her  one  anxiety  now 
was  to  do  some  honor  to  the  divine 
prophet  who  had  dealt  so  mercifully 
with  her. 

During  the  progress  of  the  banquet 
in  Simon's  house  she  quietly  entered  the 
dining  hall  and  stood  behind  the  couch 
where  Christ  was  reclining.  Her  soul 
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was  filled  with  emotions  and  her  tears 
rained  copiously  upon  the  feet  of  him 
who  had  the  night  before  looked  upon 
her  with  so  much  love  and  forgiveness. 
As  yet  she  was  known  as  the  public  sin- 
ner, and  she  knew  that  her  presence 
would  be  regarded  as  an  intrusion  by 
Simon.  Her  gratitude  toward  the 
prophet  made  her  bold.  She  was  will- 
ing to  suffer  humiliation  from  Simon 
who  she  knew  would  object  to  her 
presence  when  he  should  discover  her. 

The  delicious  odor  of  the  perfume 
with  which  she  anointed  the  head  of 
Christ,  as  it  permeated  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room,  attracted  to  her  the  atten- 
tion of  the  guests.  She  gave  a sigh  of 
satisfaction  when  she  understood  that 
her  action  was  pleasing  to  the  great 
prophet.  She  scarcely  heard  the  mur- 


murs of  some,  or  the  promise  of  her  own 
immortal  fame.  Her  whole  being,  life, 
thought,  desire  and  undying  love  were 
given  to  the  great  one  before  her.  She 
knelt  once  more  at  the  feet  of  the  great 
Pardoner  as  he  pronounced  her  public 
absolution : “Thy  sins  are  forgiven 

thee,”  and  as  she  rose,  restored  and 
rehabitated  among  her  kinsmen  and 
neighbors,  her  heart  was  filled  with  such 
gratitude  and  love  that  it  was  nigh  unto 
bursting.  Quietly  she  picked  up  the 
fragments  of  the  broken  alabaster  vase 
and  put  the  pieces  in  her  veil  and  retired, 
unmindful  of  looks  of  indignation  or  the 
murmurs  of  disapproval  of  the  guests. 
Her  love  had  made  her  bold.  This  love 
was  to*  be  sorely  wounded  in  the  days 
to  come. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Song  In  Lent 

By  William  J.  Fischer 

The  trees  are  bare,  the  fields  are  lean 
There's  sadness  in  the  sighing  wind ; 

The  forest  pipes  its  organ  hymn  ’ 

While  throbs  the  heart  of  all  mankind. 

O Jesu!  be  my  stay  this  day 
And  lead  my  thoughts  to  quiet  seas  ! 

Here,  on  my  little  rosary, 

I count  life's  golden  litanies. 

Ah ! wouldst  that  I could  humble  walk 
The  road  of  Pain,  Jesu,  with  Thee, 

I'd  willingly  take  up  the  cross 
And  bear  my  weight  of  Calvary, 

For  quiet  broods  o’er  all  the  land 

And  Earth  kneels  at  the  Lenten  Mass, 

While  through  my  soul’s  wide  corridors 
Jesu!  I hear  Thy  footsteps  pass. 

Thou  com’st  to  me  in  all  the  din 
Of  earthly  strife  and  misery. 

Blest  Jesu  ! purify  my  soul 

From  ev’ry  stain  and  let  me  see 
The  paths  of  Love  outstretching,  far 
Beyond  this  sordid  life’s  wild  mart — 

White  paths  of  peace,  that  lead  straight  home, 
To  mansions  in  Thy  loving  heart  l 
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A Glimpse  of  the  Old  South 

By  ELIZABETH  CALVERT 


HARLESTON  is  regarded  with 
affectionate  pride  by  all  South 
Carolinians.  It  is  to  South 
Carolina  what  Boston  is  to 
Massachusetts,  or  what  San  Francisco 
is  to  California.  The  quaint  old  city, 
which  was  founded  in  1680,  appeals  to 
strangers  as  well' as  to  Carolinians,  and 
numerous  places  of  interest  in  and  near 
it  have  made  it  a favorite  stopping  place 
for  tourists. 

After  an  April  rain  a walk  or  drive 
through  the  city  shows  the  yards  at  the 
height  of  their  beauty — the  trees  in  leaf, 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  overarching 
elms  black,  as  they  always  are  at  that 
season ; the  grass  not  yet  withered, 
climbing  roses  and  lavender  wisteria  in 
profusion,  and  here  and  there  large  stars 
of  pansies. 

The  great  scarcity  of  grass,  its  almost 
total  absence  in  some  towns  in  South 
Carolina,  mars  the  landscape.  In 
Charleston  its  absence  is  not  so  notice- 
able, because  either  the  houses  or  the 
walls  are  built  up  from  the  sidewalks ; 
but  elsewhere  in  the  State,  where  the 
sandy  clay  soil  serves  for  sidewalks,  and 
few  of  the  streets  are  paved,  the  lack  of 
grass  gives  a city  a very  unkempt  ap- 
pearance. 

Yards  in  which  there  is  no  grass  are 
swept  from  time  to  time.  They  are  laid 
out  with  walks  and  flower  beds  bor- 
dered with  bricks,  or  thick  clusters  of 
violets,  which  blossom  out  of  doors  all 
winter.  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow 
and  so  the  sidewalks.  Some  of  the 
brick  walks  are  only  two  feet  wide, 
others  three,  and  are  evidently  very  old, 
they  are  so  uneven. 

That  there  is  little  or  no  immigration 
is  attested  by  the  absence  from  the 
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business  signs  of  such  names  as  Eng- 
strom,  Plotke,  Szabo,  Miszkcwski, 
Ichiesswohl,  Sehlegelmuller,  Ingeborg, 
Svocrynaky,  Cerotzki,  Veobaniak.  By 
many  Southerners  the  extent  of  the 
foreign  immigration  into  the  large  cities 
of  the  North  is  not  realized. 

Few  if  any  of  the  buildings  are  more 
than  four  stories  high.  These  are 
of  wood,  brick  or  stucco,  stone 
being  too  scarce  to  be  used  at 
all.  Residence  structures  are  very 
long,  especially  if  * there  are  ser- 
vants’ quarters  adjoining  in  the  rear, 
and  are  built  to  have  as  much  piazza 
space  as  possible.  A favorite  style  of 
architecture  is  a narrow  gable,  the  width 
of  one  room,  facing  the  street  and  three 
piazzas  or  galleries,  one  above  another, 
extending  the  length  of  the  house  from 
front  to  back.  A door  opens  into  the 
lowest  of  these.  Visitors  stand  on  the 
sidewalk  to  ring.  • Sometimes  there  are 
four  galleries.  Columns  are  used  ex- 
tensively. On  the  oldest  houses  are 
fluted  terra  cotta  tile  roofs. 

Charleston  is  the  only  city  in  this 
country  in  which  wards  are  walled  in. 
The  early  builders  of  New  Orleans 
erected  walls  about  the  grounds  of  their 
residences,  but  the  Faubourg  builders 
abandoned  a system  that  made  so  much 
for  privacy.  In  Charleston  the  absence 
of  a wall  is  marked  by  a high  board 
fence  instead.  The  walls  are  of  brick  or 
stucco  and  are  too  high  to  allow  a 
glimpse  of  what  is  within.  Of  late  years 
tall  iron  pickets  have  come  into  favor. 
Callers  ring  at  the  gate  and  are  left 
standing  on  the  sidewalk  while  their 
cards  are  taken  in. 

Everywhere  in  New  Orleans  and 
Charleston  on  business  blocks,  around 
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yards,  on  cheap  dilapidated  houses  as 
well  as  on  the  best,  are  beautiful 
wrought-iron  decorations  ; gates,  fences, 
fence  panels,  balustrades,  and  win- 
dow guards  are  thus  adorned.  The 
explanation  is  that  skilled  French  iron 
workers  settled  in  those  cities,  a large 
number  having  come  to  Charleston  just 
after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  So  much  do  wrought-iron 
decorations  add  to  the  appearance  of  a 


separate  from  the  rest  of  the  establish- 
ment. Homes  are  heated  by  grates, 
and  oil  stoves,  the  latter  giving  off  no 
more  heat  than  so  many  lamps. 

The  South  is  very  conservative,  and 
Charleston  most  of  all.  In  many  re- 
spects Southerners  are  like  the  English. 
Family  portraits  are  a cherished  part  of 
their  possessions.  Mary  is  pronounced 
Mairy.  A dress  waist  is  called  a body, 
and  the  man  that  waits  on  table  a but- 


MOSS-GROWN  LIVE  OAKS  IN  MAGNOLIA  GARDENS. 


place  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  they  are  not  in  more  general  use 
elsewhere. 

On  account  of  the  dampness  there  are 
very  few  cellars  in  these  cities.  In 
some  parts  of  South  Carolina  many  of 
the  houses  are  built  on  brick  supports 
a foot  or  two  high,  like  corn  cribs  in 
the  North.  Kitchens  are  often  entirely 


ler.  His  other  duties  may  include  milk- 
ing and  cooking;  still,  he  is  the  butler. 
By  the  old  school  a married  woman  is 
spoken  of  and  to  as  Mistress.  Many 
members  of  the  aristocracy(P)  live  in  the 
country  on  large  estates,  to  which  they 
assign  names ; they  employ  governesses 
and  tutors,  ride  horseback,  have  house- 
parties,  and  go  long  distances  to  attend 
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balls.  Hedges  are  in  general  favor. 
Around  the  old  churches  arc  burial 
grounds  or  churchyards ; but,  as  a rule, 
burial  in  them  is  no  longer  permitted. 

Ancestry  is  of  much  consequence  in 
Charleston.  It  is  the  sole  basis  of 
social  distinction.  After  having  been 
there  one  understands  perfectly  how  lit- 
erature was  preserved  by  tradition.  No 
college  of  heraldry  is  necessary : the 
memory  is  an  infallible  repository.  The 
point  of  a story  is  sometimes  lost  sight 
of  in  geneological  digressions.  In  loy- 
alty to  State  and  in  rigid  social  distinc- 
tions Virginia  and  South  Carolina  claim 


times  a year  dances  have 
been  given,  which  are  the 

most  important  social 

events  in  the  city.  Three  black 

balls  are  sufficient  to  exclude  a 
man  from  membership.  A lady’s 

name  when  once  put  on  the  in- 
vitation list  usually  stays  there  as  long 
as  she  lives  in  the  city.  Actresses, 
Jewesses,  and  divorced  women  are 
barred  from  attending. 

South  Carolina  enjoys  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
divorce  except  by  appeal  to  the  legis- 
lature, an  impossibility  society  upholds 
by  refusing  to  countenance  divorced 
women.  Though  there  were  no  laws 


precedence  over  the  other 
Southern  States.  In 
South  Carolina  every  one 
knows  every  one  else  in 
the  State  who  belongs  to 
one  of  the  best  families. 

The  St.  Cecilia  society 
is  the  most  aristocratic 
and  exclusive  society  in 
the  State,  but  it  is  not  so 
exclusive  as  is  generally 
supposed  by  strangers ; 
the  ultra  exclusiveness 
impression  doubtless  hav- 
ing its  origin  in  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  Organiza- 
tion and  its  early  rigid- 
ness. The  society  came 
into  existence  as  early  as 
1737,  but  it  was  not  or- 
ganized until  1762.  It 
was  at  first  a musical 
club,  and  gave  amateur 
concerts  from  time  to 
time;  but,  having  on  its 
membership  roll  so  many 
young  men  fond  of  danc- 
ing and  desirous  that 
balls  should  be  given,  the 
concerts  were  given  up; 
and  since  then  three 
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•enacted  on  the  subject  until  1895,  when 
the  unwritten  law  was  made  a part  of 
the  constitution,  divorce  has  never  been 
^granted  in  the  State  except  once,  and 
that  was  just  after  the  Civil  War. 

Large  families  have  not  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  the  South.  Usually  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  a family  is  from  six 
to  ten.  The  way  family  names  are  pre- 
served is  a custom  that  deserves  to  have 
wider  observance  if  we  are  to  free  the 
•country  from  the  surfeit  of  Harrys, 
Berts,  Wills,  and  Charlies.  These  are 
some  of  the  standbys:  McMillan  King, 
-Sinkler  Simons,  Shannon  Perkins, 
Prioleau  Ravenel,  Pringle  Smith,  Huger 
Bacot,  etc.  Sometimes  girls  are  named 
in  like  manner. 

Family  ties  are  rendered  complex  by 
the  not  unusual  intermarriage  of  cousins 
-and  thus  the  members  of  the  aristocracy 
are  more  or  less  closely  related  to  one 
another. 


South  Carolinians  have  soft,  pleasing 
voices,  often  a drawl.  When  I speak 
of  pronunciation  and  expressions,  I am 
not  quoting  what  is  universal  but  what 
is  common  in  one  part  or  another  of  the 
State.  Mouse  is  pronounced  maouse; 
circumstances,  circumstunces ; the  a in 
ma  and  pa  as  in  am.  G’s  and  r’s  are 
left  off  at  the  end  of  words,  and  y is 
inserted  before  a,  e.  g.,  cvart,  cyard, 
gyarden.  Idea  is  accented  on  the  first 
syllable  and  Jewess  on  the  last. 

Rice  is  usually  boiled  in  water  and 
served  as  a vegetable — rarely  in  any 
other  way.  Candied  potatoes  is  a favor- 
ite dish,  made  by  baking  in  sugar  and 
water  slices  of  boiled  sweet  potatoes. 
White  or  Irish  potatoes  are  never 
“warmed  up”  for  breakfast  or  supper. 
They  do  not  appear  on  the  table  often  in 
any  form.  Although  fruit  is  cheap  and 
plentiful,  it  is  not  eaten  for  breakfast ; 
perhaps  in  midsummer,  but  at  no  other 
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time.  Neither  is  it  canned.  House- 
keepers say  that  canned  fruit  does  not 
keep  well  in  that  climate  so  they  put  up 
preserves  and  jam  instead.  Hominy 
is  an  indispensable  breakfast  dish.  Mod- 
ern breakfast  foods  are  not  used.  In 
the  “up  country”  soda  or  beaten  bis- 
cuits are  an  almost  daily  breakfast  occur- 
rence. Beaten  biscuits  are  made  of  flour, 
salt  and  water  and  have  the  diameter  of 
one,  and  the*  thickness  of  four,  fifty-cent 
pieces.  After  standing  several  hours 
they  are  of  impenetrable  hardness. 
Baked  breakfast  dishes  of  corn  meal  or 
rice  flour  are  made  in  great  variety.  In 
a Southern  railroad  station  soda  bis- 
cuits and  fried  chicken  are  the  invariable 
menu.  Bread  is  served  fresh  from  the 
oven.  It  is  baked  almost  daily  and 
consequently  does  not  have  a chance  to 
get  even  approximately  stale.  Ginger 
is  the  chief  ingredient  in  a ginger  cake. 
Red  pepper  is  used  freely  in  cooking. 
In  soups  the  elements  are  not  kindly 
mixed.-  It  is  hard  to  tell  tomato  soup 
from  catsup.  At  Chrisfmas  every  house- 
hold has  a copious  supply  of  fruit  cake. 

The  breakfast  hour  is  from  eight  to 
nine,  an  earlier  hour  being  hardly  pos- 
sible, even  if  desired,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  negro  servants  go  home  at  night. 
They  prefer  to  go,  even  when  they  live 
several  miles  away.  Until  a late  hour 
of  the  night  they  indulge  in  social  and 
religious  demonstrations  and  do  not  ar- 
rive very  early  in  the  morning.  Dinner 
is  whenever  it  is  ready,  which  is  any 
time  from  two  to  four.  Dinner  is  hardly 
over  before  tea  is  announced  at  seven- 
thirty  or  eight.  This  division  of  time 
makes  the  days  all  morning,  the  period 
between  dinner  and  tea  being  by  some 
included  in  the  word  evening. 

Calls  are  made  from  twelve  to  two 
and  from  five  to  seven,  but  in  hot 
weather  only  from  six  to  eight  in  the 
evening. 

Labor  is  very  cheap,  but  it  takes  sev- 
eral negroes  to  accomplish  as  much  as 
one  Swede  or  German,  who  is  paid  from 


five  to  seven  dollars  a week  for  general 
housework.  In  small  towns  five  dollars 
a month  is  paid  for  domestic  service ; in 
Charleston,  seven  or  eight.  A very  com- 
petent cook  and  laundress  commands 
ten.  Fifteen  dollars  is  a big  price.  A 
dollar  and  a half  or  two  dollars  for  mak- 
ing a dress,  even  though  it  is  much 
trimmed,  is  a not  uncommon  charge  by 
dressmakers  in  small  towns. 

Charleston  has  experienced  many  dis- 
asters. The  worst  destruction  of  life  and 
property  resulted  from  the  Civil  War. 
Men  from  the  Union  gunboats  sailed  up 
the  rivers  and  plundered  the  deserted 
houses ; and  what  they  did  not  take  the 
negroes  did;  the  houses  south  of  the 
Ashley  were  burnt ; the  city  was  shelled, 
and  business  paralyzed. 

In  December,  1861,  fire  broke  out  and 
spread  diagonally  across  the  city  from 
river  to  river  in  a wide  belt.  Little  could 
be  done  to  check  the  flames,  as  nearly  all 
the  men  were  in  the  army.  That  was 
only  one  of  many  fires  almost  as  de- 
structive. 

Cyclones  occur  every  two  or  three 
years  in  August  or  September.  Their 
arrival  from  the  West  Indies  is  usually 
predicted  some  time  in  advance.  When 
they  reach  South  Carolina,  the  waves 
are  blown  into  the  city  and  flood  the 
streets  and  lower  floors  of  the  houses. 
The  wind  rips  off  roofs,  and  greatly  dam- 
ages the  shipping  at  the  East  Bay 
wharves.  Three  times  the  sea  wall  has 
been  battered  down.  The  loss  of  life  is 
seldom  great.  One  year,  however,  it  is 
said  that  a thousand  negroes  on  the  is- 
lands were  drowned. 

From  time  to  time  earthquake  shocks 
have  occurred  in  South  Carolina,  but 
never  of  great  violence,  except  in 
August,  1886.  On  the  twenty-seventh 
and  twenty-eighth  slight  shocks  had 
been  felt  at  Summerville,  twenty  -miles 
from  Charleston,  and  were  read  about  in 
the  daily  papers  without  alarm.  The 
thirty-first  was  oppressively  hot,  with 
scarcely  a breath  of  air  stirring.  Just 
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before  ten  in  the  evening  a distant  rum- 
ble was  heard,  which  instantly  grew 
louder  and  swelled  into  a great  roar; 
and  the  earth  began  to  rock  violently 
and  to  open  in  cracks.  Buildings  were 
•demolished;  house  walls  and  chimneys 
fell;  the  streets  were  filled  with  debris, 
and  the  air  with  dust,  and  fires  broke  out 
in  several  parts  of  the  city.  The  shocks 
continued  at  intervals  all  that,  night,  and 
•even  longer  with  decreasing  force.  For 
fourteen  months  the  earth  trembled  at 


of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  zigzag 
cracks,  sagging  walls,  and  irregular 
patches  of  brick  and  mortar. 

In  many  parts  of  the  city  are  to  be 
seen  mouldy,  unpainted  or  faded  board 
blinds,  which  give  to  windows  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  nailed  up,  and  the 
house  a deserted  appearance.  Strangers 
marvel  at  this  dilapidated  condition  in 
Charleston,  which  does  not  obtain  in 
other  cities  that  were  settled  earlier. 
But  the  dilapidation  is  not  to  be  won- 


THE  OAKS  AT  OTRANTO. 


times  and  again  in  June  two  years  after 
the  disaster. 

For  many  years  a law  prohibiting  the 
•erection  of  frame  buildings  was  in  force 
and  was  not  repealed  until  the  earth- 
quake in  1886  made  the  measure  neces- 
sary. Consequently  there  are  more 
brick  buildings  than  any  other  kind. 
‘These  were  severely  shaken  up  and  suf- 
fered most  from  the  earthquake,  traces 


dered  at  when  one  considers  the  city’s 
numerous  afflictions — wars,  earthquake, 
fires  and  cyclones.  Another  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  slavery  system, 
under  which  the  slaves’  quarters 
sometimes  adjoined  the  master’s 
house,  or  were  scattered  over  the 
neighborhood.  This  explains  why 
squalid  hovels  with  slats  missing  from 
blinds,  and  windows  stuffed  with  old 
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clothes  or  patched  with  boards  and  strips 
of  rusty  tin,  are  occasionally  found  not 
far  from  the  finest  residences. 

The  dark  stretch  of  wooded  islands  in 
the  city's  background  makes  the  harbor 
very  beautiful.  The  streets  along  the 


shore  are  the  fashionable  ways  of  the 
city.  The  Battery,  so-called  because  a 
battery  once  stood  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ashley  and  the  Cooper  rivers,  South 
Battery  and  the  seawall  on  East  Battery, 
are  the  fashionable  promenades. 


St.  Michael's,  the  oldest  church  in  the 
city,  was  begun  in  1752,  and  ded- 
icated in  1761.  It  was  damaged  by  the 
cyclone  in  1885  and  by  the  earthquake 
in  1886,  when  the  tower,  which  is  not 
closely  attached  to  the  rest  of  the  struc- 
ture, sank  eight  inches- 
into  the  ground.  The 
yard  at  St.  Michael’s  is 
surrounded  by  a high 
wall  with  wrought-irom 
gates,  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  city.  Here  Paul 
Hayn£  is  buried,  and  in* 
the  churchyard  of  St. 
Philip’s,  three  or  four 
blocks  distant,  rest  the 
mortal  remains  of  John- 
C.  Calhoun.  From  the 
balcony  of  the  tower  of 
St.  Michael’s  there  is  a 
beautiful  view  of  the 
harbor,  the  wooded- 
island  horizon,  the  soft 
coloring  of  red  tile  roofs 
and  clay  colored  stucco, 
and  blue  smoke  stream- 
ing in  one  direction  from- 
the  chimneys  in  the 
manufacturing  part  of 
the  city. 

Sullivan’s  Island,, 
which  is  just  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor  and 
dotted  with  hundreds  of 
cottages,  and  The  Isle 
of  Palms  are  the  resorts 
of  all  Charlestonians- 
who  do  not  go  to  the 
mountains  of  North 
Carolina  or  elsewhere 
for  the  summer.  The- 
Isle  of  Palms  is  a suc- 
cession of  sand  dunes  overgrown  with 
palmcttoes.  The  beach  is  level  and 

sandy  and  thickly  strewn  with  shells; 

and  the  surf  bathing  is  delightful. 

Beautiful  are  Magnolia  Gardens  on* 
the  Ashley  river  some  ten  miles  fromi 
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Charleston.  They  were  laid  out  by  a 
,Mr.  Drayton,  who  devoted  years  to  the 
work ; and  they  still  belong  to  his  family. 
The  grounds  are  divided  by  walks  into 
large  grass  plots  and  extend  from  the 
river  back  to  two  small  bodies  of  water 
shut  in  by  cypress  trees.  The  avenues 
and  walks  are  bordered  by  trees  and 
shrubs  ten  or  twelve  feet  broad  and 
high — mostly  azaleas  and  euonymus,  the 
branches  of  which  mat  together  when 
the  bush  is  allowed  to  grow  very  large. 
Alternating  with  them  are  red,  white, 
and  variegated  japonicas,  spiraeas,  and 
cherokee  roses.  Overhead  hangs  grey 
moss  from  the  oaks,  magnolias,  and 
cypresses ; underfoot  sprawl  their  roots ; 
and  all  along  the  walks  are  azalea  bushes 
covered  with  a mass  of  red,  white, 
magenta,  pink  or  lavender  blossoms,  a 
veritable  paradise  of  flowers  that  fill  the 
air  with  their  fragrance. 

The  estate  on  which  Ashley  Hall  once 
stood  is  four  miles  from  the  city  on  the 
Ashley  river.  A drive  there  is  delightful 
in  the  spring  when  the  light  grey 
branches  of  the  maples  are  covered  with 
red  keys  in  such  quantities  as  to 
make  one  think  they  are  the  foli- 
age, the  dogwood  bushes  are  in  flower, 
and  the  air  is  laden  with  the  per- 
fume of  wild  azaleas, 
and  the  cape  jessamine 
covers  the  tops  of  small 
trees  with  swaying 
masses  of  yellow  blos- 
soms. The  pine  trees 
are  unlike  those  in  the 
North.  We  passed 
through  several 
stretches  of  pine,  woods 
and  saw  no  other  kind 
of  tree,  no  tangle  of  un- 
derbrush, nothing  but 
an  unbroken  expanse  of 
tall,  branchless  boles 
with  clusters  of  foliage 
at  the  top,  with  needles 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
length. 


* During  this  drive  we  saw  numerous 
dwelling  places  of  the  blacks  from  the 
roadside.  Their  homes  consist  of  but 
one  room,  one  door,  an  outside  mud  or 
brick  chimney  at  one  end  and  a front 
porch.  Many  have  no  windows  at  all, 
but  instead  a wooden  door  two  feet 
square,  kept  closed  much  of  the  time. 
The  interior,  into  which  the  occupants 
disappear  like  woodchucks  into  a hole, 
is  as  dusky  as  their  complexions. 

The  Biblical  prohibition  against  yok- 
ing together  an  ox  and  an  ass  is  fre- 
quently disregarded  in  the  country  by 
the  negroes.  On  the  way  we  met  sev- 
eral two-wheeled  carts  loaded  with  moss 
to  be  sold  to  mattress  makers.  Both  men 
and  women  were  at  work  in  the  fields. 

The  elder  generation  of  women  cour- 
tesied  in  so  far  as  their  stiff  old  joints 
would  permit,  and  the  men  all  took  off 
their  hats,  as  we  passed.  Negroes  in  the 
south  are  far  more  unobtrusive  and  re- 
spectful than  in  the  North. 

Before  the  Civil  War  there  was  a 
manor  residence  on  the  Ashley  Hall 
estates,  but  when  the  owner  heard  that 
all  the  houses  south  of  the  Ashley  were 
being  burned  by  the  Federal  forces  from 
James  Island  prior  to  the  evacuation  of 
Charleston,  he  declared  that  he  would 
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burn  his  house  himself  rather  than  let 
any  one  else  do  it,  and  accordingly  he  set 
fire  to  it.  . His  grief  and  chagrin  were 
aggravated  by  learning  when  too  late  that 
orders  had  been  given  to  spare  his  place. 
After  the  war  he  lived  in  one  of  the  plan- 
tation cottages.  All  that  now  remains  of 
Ashley  Hall; are  the  flowers  and  shrubs. 

Near  Otranto  on  an  estate  called  The 
Oaks  is  also  a long  avenue  of  live  oak 
trees.  This  and  the  one  at  Middleton 


Place  are  the  finest  oak  avenues  to  be 
found  in  the  * vicinity  of  Charleston* 
Live  oaks  are  not  like  the  scraggly 
northern  oaks : they  are  low,  spreading, 
flat  topped  trees  with  tortuous  branches, 
on  which  are  found  grey  moss,  mistletoe, 
and  ferns.  The  moss  grows  in  pendants 
three  of  four  feet  long.  On  horizontal 
branches  the  pendants  are  so  close  to- 
gether that  they  form  a veritable  veil 
which  sways  gracefully  in  the  breeze. 


Ireland 


By  P.  J.  Coleman 


A Song  For  St.  Patrick's  Day 


When  breaks  in  gold  this  blessed  day 
Dear  to  the  fervent  Irish  heart, 

Where’er  thy  children  kneel  to  pray, 

Unto  their  lips  thy  name  doth  start ; 

With  fond. affection  murmured  low, 

Or  sung  in  sweetest  melody, 

While  founts  of  memory  overflow 
In  burning  tears,  they  turn  to  thee. 

They  listen  to  thy  voice  and  vow 
By  homage  of  their  warrior  blood 
To  bind  again  upon  thy  brow 
The  crown  of  stolen  nationhood. 

They  pledge  the  strength  of  manhood’s  years 
To  right  thy  wrongs,  O Mother  Isle! 

And  in  the  rainfall  of  thy  tears 

See  Freedom’s  arc  of  promise  smile. 


As  calls  the  forest  to  the  dove, 

The  meadow-blossom  to  the  bee, 

Thou  callest  to  thine  own,  my  love, 

In  tenderest  tones  pcross  the  sea. 

And,  camped  ’mid  wild  Canadian  snows. 
Or  where  the  green  savannahs  sweep, 

O mother  of  a million  woes ! 

They  listen  to  thy  voice  and  weep. 


Adown  the  sunset’s  golden  track 

Thy  dim  eyes  watched  their  waning  ships, 
While,  shrill  in  sorrow’s  midnight  black, 

The  heartbreak  trembled  on  thy  lips. 
From  valleys  with  the  shamrock  sweet, 
From  graveyards  where  their  fathers  sleep 
They  sadly  turned  reluctant  feet 

Where  moaned  the  weird  Atlantic  deep. 


They  are  not  lost,  O Motherland! 

A hundred  climes  have  known  their  fame. 
With  loyal  heart  and  stubborn  hand 
They’ve  blazoned  wide  thy  glorious  name. 
New  nations  from  thy  children  sprung 
’Neath  northern  star  and  southern  cross 
Rise  up  and  in  affection’s  tongue 
Proclaim  thee  blessed  for  thy  loss. 


And  lo!  while  breaks  in  gold  the  day 
Dear  to  the  fervent  Irish  heart, 

Where’er  thy  children  kneel  to  pray, 
•Where’er  their  burning  teardrops  start; 
Swift  as  the  pinions  of  the  dove, 

Thine  exiles’  hearts  across  the  foam 
On  wildly  beating  wings  of  love, 

Fair  Motherland ! are  fleeting  home. 
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Because  I Love  Him 

An  Apologetic  Story,  Founded  on  Fact 

By  REV.  R.  K.  THOMAS,  0.  P. 


ORENZO  was  an  Italian  dentist. 

His  first  excursion  to  America 
. had  hardly  enriched  his  mind 
with  favorable  impressions  con- 
cerning the  Land  of  Liberty  and  its  peo- 
ple. He  had  admired  the  skyscrapers 
that  overlooked  the  harbor  at  New 
York,  marvelled  at  the  miles  of  piering 
along  the  East  River,  and  was  rather 
dazed  at  the  ceaseless  traffic  in  the 
streets  of  Gotham,  in  the  air,  and  on 
the  waters  roundabout.  The  suspen- 
sion bridges  had  astonished  him,  and 
the  army  of  active  street  cleaners,  clad 
in  garbs  of  white,  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  American  sanitary  system  was 
fast  reaching  perfection. 

But  there  were  a great  many  things 
that  he  disliked.  Every  one  was  so  pre- 
occupied with  personal  affairs  that  he 
seemed  to  scorn  the  convenience  of 
the  stranger.  Of  course,  he  excepted 
hotels,  etc.,  where  the  traveller  paid  his 
way.  In  other  places  and  circumstances 
he  had  often  been  embarrassed,  shoved 
aside,  laughed  and  jeered  at  by  the  boys. 
Policemen  to  whom  he  had  applied  for 
information  had  been  gruff  and  disre- 
spectful. 

Such  offensive  treatment  had  hardly 
been  deserved  by  the  gentlemanly  Lor- 
enzo. He  took  a manifest  pride  in  hav- 
ing virtues  quite  contrary  to  those  that 
flourished  in  the  New  World.  He 
would  frequently  leave  his  dental  cham- 
bers in  Italy  to  aid  itinerant  strangers. 
He  even  deemed  that  aesthetic  tastes 
rendered  such  acts  of  kindness  impera- 
tive. But  then,  there  is  nothing  aes- 
thetic, nothing  beautiful  in  America. 
Everything  that  is  original  there  is  use- 
ful, but  not  beautiful.  He  wondered 
that  the  statue  of  Liberty  were  not 
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rather  called  Utility,  for  even  liberty  in 
America  is  servant  to  selfish  utility  and 
is  for  that  reason  aggressive.  He  him- 
self had  often  suffered  from  its  aggres- 
siveness. 

But  Lorenzo,  although  serious  in  all 
that  he  had  said,  was  only  feeling  his 
way.  He  had  secrets  to  talk  about  and 
he  wished  to  speak  of  them  “to  a clergy- 
man/’ such  as  he  had  recognized  in 
Father  Tinniens,  his  chance  fellow 
passenger  aboard  an  Eastern  bound  At- 
lantic liner. 

“My  family/’  he  said  to  Father  Tin- 
niens, “are  all  Catholic  and  I used  to  be, 
but  I afn  no  longer  so  at  heart.  My  wife 
and  children  are  ignorant  of  this  and  I 
intend  to  leave  them  in  that  ignorance. 
It  would  be  cruel  to  disabuse  them  of  it. 
I am  convinced  that  they  are  deceived 
in  their  religious  convictions,  but  they 
reap  so  much  consolation  from  them  that 
I am  not  going  to  deprive  them  of  it.” 
The  dentist  added  that  he  would 
fain  share  in  the  comforts  of  religion 
himself,  but  that  his  mind  was  too  well 
instructed  to  hold  longer  to  the  doc- 
trines that  fathered  them. 

“Then  you  are  not  a Christian,  Mr. 
Lorenzo?”  ventured  Father  Tinniens. 

“O  yes,”  he  replied,  “I  am  a Christian. 
I believe  that  Christ  lived  on  earth,  that 
He  was  an  honest,  upright  man,  a type 
of  all  virtue,  and  I cannot  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  good  He  has  accomplished.  The 
only  thing  that  I do  not  believe  about 
Him,  is  that  He  is  God.” 

At  this  point  the  call  for  dinner  inter- 
rupted the  confidential  talk.  But  the 
new  acquaintances  agreed  to  meet  again. 
* * * * * * * 

Among  the  many  friends  of  Lorenzo 
was  a Spanish  Doctor  of  Medicine,  a 
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graduate  of  Pennsylvania  University. 
At  a distance,  he  seemed  to  be  running 
over  with  sparkling  wit  and  humor, 
but  “all  is  not  gold  that  glitters."  The 
ph  ysician  learned  from  Lorenzo  at  din- 
ner, that  the  little  group  of  ecclesiastics 
with  whom  Father  Tinniens  was  trav- 
eling, was  not  so  unapproachable  as  he 
had  imagined.  That  afternoon  he  began 
to  profit  by  the  intelligence.'  Coming 
upon  the  little  group  unexpectedly,  he 
surprised  them  with  the  exclamation : 
“What  a fine  pillow  to  sleep  on !" 

He  was  in  his  shirtsleeves  and  he 
held  at  arm's  length  a finely  bound 
book  of  about  the  same  dimensions  as  a 
small  Douay  Bible.  He  looked  drowsy 
and  had  apparently  been  taking  a nap 
on  the  gilt-edged  volume. 

“What  pillow  is  that?"  asked  one  of' 
the  students. 

“Shakespeare,"  he  replied.  “Every 
one  tells  me  to  read  Shakespeare  in 
order  to  learn  English,  but  Shakespeare 
is  teaching  me  that  English  is  one  of 
the  sleepiest  of  languages.  Shakespeare 
would  make  a good  drug." 

“It  that  so?  What  part  of  Shake- 
speare are  you  reading?" 

“ ‘The  Comedy  of  Errors/  and  the 
biggest  error  of  all  is  that  I began  it 
and  the  next  biggest  is  that  I stuck  to 
it  till  I finished  it." 

“But  that  was  hardly  an  error,"  said 
another  of  the  students. 

“That  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it," 
retorted  the  physician  humorously,  and, 
with  a stout  stretch  of  the  arms,  a yawn, 
and  an  aimless  glance  over  the  glisten- 
ing waves,  he  stalked  away  as  abruptly 
as  he  had  come.  * * * * 

The  moment  had  come  when  Father 
Tinniens  was  to  treat  with  Lorenzo.  He 
found  the  dentist  taking  a nap  on  the 
canvas-cover  of  one  of  the  life-boats. 
At  his  approach,  the  latter  awoke  and, 
assuming  a sitting  posture  on  the  side 
of  the  boat,  let  his  fashionably  shod  feet 
swing  gently  in  the  strong  breeze,  about 
on  a level  with  Father  Tinniens'  nose. 


But  * the  Doctor  did  not  mind  that,, 
neither  did  Father  Tinniens.  Yet,  if 
they  had  exchanged  places,  Lorenzo 
might  have  regarded  his  companion  as 
another  specimen  of  American  rudeness. 

After  a few  remarks  about  the  pleas- 
ant voyage  so  rapidly  nearing  its  end, 
Lorenzo  observed : “I  believe  the  Cath- 
olic Church  is  in  a flourishing  condition 
in  your  country?" 

“Yes,"  answered  Father  Tinniens,  “it 
is  spreading  gradually  and  meets  with 
little  resistance." 

“But  is  it  as  exclusive  in  the  United 
States  as  elsewhere?" 

“That  depends  upon  what  you  mean 
by  exclusiveness,  Sir.  My  idea  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  that  of  a liberal  body 
seeking  to  be  all  to  all,  with  a view  to 
gaining  all,  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew." 

“Yes,  but  then  it  makes  the  accept- 
ance of  its  doctrines  an  obligation,  and 
that  is  a relic  of  Judaism.  No  one  can 
be  saved  unless  he  is  a Roman  Cath- 
olic— as  if  that  were  the  doctrine  of 
Christ." 

“And  such,  with  your  leave,  I beg  to 
maintain  it  is,  Sir,  though  you  must  not 
judge  the  idea  too  severely.  The  Cath- 
olic Church  is  that  founded  by  the  Apos- 
tles, and  Christ  made  them  His  immedi- 
ate representatives.  ‘He  who  hears 
you,’  He  said,  ‘hears  Me,  and  he  who 
despises  you  despises  Me.'  The  Apos- 
tles and  Christ  are  one.  Of  course,  that 
does  not  mean  that  every  one  who  lives 
and  dies  in  any  other  religious  persua- 
sion is  lost.  There  may  be  certain  indi- 
viduals who  never  suspect  that  they  are 
astray,  and  Christ  is  too  merciful  to  cen- 
sure such  on  the  score  of  having  de- 
spised Him.  Indeed,  they  might  be 
seeking  Him  with  all  their  hearts,  and 
thereupon  they  become  members  of  the 
soul  of  the  Church." 

“The  soul  of  the  Church  ! Ah!  I like 
that  expression.  It  is  liberal.  It  is  so 
much  like  what  Christ  said  of  His  true 
followers,  that  they  were  to  worship  ‘in 
spirit  and  in  truth/  and  that  is  the  word 
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that  has  convinced  me  that  religious 
professions  are  more  or  less  a tiumbug. 
It  is  the  spirit  that  enlivens.  The  let- 
ter kills.” 

“Assuredly,  Doctor,  no  one  can  find 
fault  with  you  as  long  as  you  quote  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul  in  their 
own  words,  but  I wonder  if  it  would 
astonish  you  to  learn  that  you  have 
misconstrued  those  doctrines?” 
“Misconstrued  them !”  Lorenzo  was 
amused  at  the  expression.  “That  were 
impossible.  They  are  too  clear.” 

“Clear  indeed  they  are,  Doctor,  but 
you  are  aware  that  isolated  quotations 
are  often  misleading  unless  account  is 
taken  of  the  circumstances  that  gave 
them  birth.  For  instance,  a rebuke 
might  be  turned  into  an  encomium  by 
leaving  out  a few  negatives  and  disre- 
garding its  cause.” 

“That  may  be,  but  I am  not  manipu- 
lating phraseology  now.  I am  speaking 
straightforwardly  what  I believe  to  be 
true.” 

“And  I give  you  the  credit  for  so  do- 
ing, Sir,  but  let  me  ask  you  to  think  a 
moment  over  what  you  have  said.  You 
have  branded  religious  profession  a 
humbug,  because,  in  your  way  of  look- 
ing at  it,  an  upright  spirit  is  all  that  is 
needed.” 

“Precisely,  my  Reverend  friend.” 
“But  do  you  really  think  that  that  is 
what  Christ  and  St.  Paul  taught?” 
“Certainly,  only  those  great  teachers 
put  it  in  other  words.” 

“But  let  us  see,”  said  Father  Tinniens, 
“I  never  thought  before  that  Christ  had 
thrown  to  the  winds  the  laws  of  love  and 
pity  taught  by  His  heavenly  Father.” 
“There  you  are  with  that  Romish  no- 
tion that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  You 
can  never  convince  me  on  that  score,  my 
friend.  That  is  one  of  the  most  ludi- 
crous tenets  of  Christianity.  I call  it 
Romish  because  all  who  hold  it  are 
either  followers  of  the  Pope  or  those 
who  have  caught  the  fever  from  them.” 
“Well,  then,  let  that  go  for  the  mo- 


ment,” urged  Father  Tinniens.  “If 
Christ  were  not  the  Son  of  God,  then 
He  was  a mere  man,  and  anything  He 
would  teach  contrary  to  the  divine  com- 
mandments would  be  null  and  void  ?” . 

“I  suppose  it  would,”  replied  Lorenzo- 
with  a suppressed  smile  on  his  lips,  such 
as  would  be  prompted  by  the  thought 
that  Father  Tinniens  was  something  of 
a pendant,  “but  what  then?  You  know 
I don’t  believe  that  half  the  precepts  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  are  divine.  Indeed, 
I think  the  Bible  itself  would  be  mqch 
improved  if  it  were  expurgated.” 

“Well,  let  that,  too,  go  for  the  pres- 
ent,” persisted  Father  Tinniens.  “You* 
believe  that  there  is  a God?” 

“I  would  be  foolish  to  doubt  that,” 
answered  the  Doctor.  “I  can  never 
think  of  the  beauties  and  the  vastness 
of  creation  without  admiring  the  first 
great  Cause  that  gave  them  being.” 
“Very  well,  Sir.  We  have  something 
to  start  on.  Now  you  must  admit  that 
if  it  is  God  Who  has  given  us  all  we 
have,  we  must  love  Him  in  the  degree  in 
which  He  has  done  us  good.” 

“But  do  you  think  the  Omnipotent 
God  would  put  us  under  precept  to  do 
that?  He  has  no  need  of  us.  His  own 
goodness  and  majesty  suffice  Him.” 
“What  you  say  is  true,  Doctor.  God 
has  no  need  of  us,  but  we  have  much 
need  of  Him,  and  if  we  do  not  worship 
Him  as  a Lord,  we  must  at  least  love 
Him  as  a Benefactor.” 

“I  trust  you  do  not  misunderstand- 
me,”  uttered  Lorenzo.  “I  firmly  believe 
that  we  should  love  God  in  a befitting 
way.” 

“But  is  not  God  the  author  of  our 
bodies  as  well  as  our  souls?  Has  He 
not  given  us  our  all?” 

“Of  course,  and  therefore  we  should 
recognize  His  goodness  as  Christ  said, 
‘in  spirit  and  in  truth.’  ” 

“You  are  right,  Doctor,  but  I dare  say 
you  put  a wrong  sense  to  those  words. 
If  God  has  given  us  our  all,  we  must 
love  Him  accordin^^^^ur  all,  with. 
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our  whole  being.  That  is  the  only  befit- 
ting way  to  thank  Him,  and  that  is  what 
He  has  commanded  us  to  do.  That  is 
also  what  Christ  and  St.  Paul  bade  us  to 
do,  as  you  must  remember,  if  you  have 
read  the  Bible  carefully.” 

Lorenzo  remembered  well  enough  for, 
on  his  own  avowal,  he  read  the  Bible 
with  as  much  interest  as  hi&  books  on 
dentistry,  notwithstanding  his  bejief  that 
certain  parts  of  the  Holy  Book  needed 
to  be  expurgated.  He  was  rather  sur- 
prised, however,  at  observing  that  the 
two  doctrines  were  in  conflict,  so  in  a 
half-reluctant  tone,  he  asked  Father 
Tinmens  how  he  understood  the  wor- 
ship of  the  spirit. 

“Well,  Sir,”  began  the  priest,  “the 
words  you  refer  to  were  spoken  to  the 
woman  of  Samaria  and  were  directed 
against  the  bare  outward  ceremonies 
that  were  enacted  at  that  time  at  Jeru- 
salem and  on  Mt.  Gerizim,  where  the 
Samaritans  worshipped.  Those  cere- 
monies had  been  instituted  to  bring  the 
hearts  of  the  people  nearer  to  God,  but 
the  people,  in  particular  the  Pharisees, 
strove  constantly  about  the  letter  of  the 
Law,  forgetting  entirely  its  inward  spirit. 
You  remember  that  Christ  openly  de- 
cried these  growing  evils  more  than 
once.  To  Him  the  Pharisees  were  whit- 
ened sepulchres  full  of  dead  men’s  bones, 
oppressors  of  the  orphan  and  the  widow, 
while  they  outwardly  professed  a rigor- 
ous observance  of  the  Law.  That  is  why 
Christ  insisted,  not  on  the  suppression 
of  exterior  religion,  but  on  the  necessity 
of  making  the  spirit  pervade  all  reli- 
gious actions.  He  was  only  borrowing 
a figure  from  what  we  observe  in  daily 
life.  A body  without  a soul  is  dead,  and 
so  unmixed  outward  religion  is  dead. 
The  soul  is  the  life-giver,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  have  a body  in  which  to  act. 
Christ  insisted  on  the  spiritual  part  in 
good  actions,  because  that  was  the  part 
most  lamentably  wanting  in  His  time. 
Yet  on  other  occasions  He  spoke  also 
of  the  outer  or  bodily  part.  You  remem- 


ber the  ‘city  on  the  mountain*  that  could 
not  be  -hid,  that  lighted  candle  that 
would  foolishly  be  put  under  a bushel, 
and  the  lighted  lamps  that  His  followers 
were  to  hold  in  their  hands  in  order  that 
men  might  see  their  good  works  and 
glorify  their  ‘Father  Who  js  in  heaven/ 
All  this  shows  that  if  Christ  spoke  only 
of  the  spiritual  side  of  our  obligations 
towards  God  to  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
it  was  far  from  His  mind  to  confine  the 
acquittal  of  those  obligations  solely  to 
the  spirit.  The  spirit  may  go  astray 
while  the  outward  man  performs  the 
works  of  righteousness,  but  if  the  spirit 
be  right,  all  else  will  be  correct.  Such 
was  Christ’s  meaning  and  such  was  the 
meaning  of  St.  Paul,  and  they  showed  by 
their  lives  the  signification  of  their 
words.  They  both  adored  the  Father 
‘in  spirit  and  in  truth.’  Yet  they  both 
observed  the  letter,  and  Christ  even 
recommended  the  letter  when  it  was  pos- 
sible to  observe  it.  ‘The  Pharisees,’  He 
said,  ‘have  sat  in  the  chair  of  Moses. 
According  to  their  words,  do  ye,  but 
according  to  their  works,  do  ye  not.’  ” 

Lorenzo  felt  disposed  to  interrupt  this 
piece  of  sermonizing  from  time  to  time, 
but  Father  Tinniens  took  no  notice  of 
his  apparent  uneasiness,  for  each  inter- 
ruption would  have  meant  a digression. 
At  length  the  Doctor  grew  more  and 
more  serious,  pensive  even,  and  after 
Father  Tinniens  had  ended  his  little 
talk,  he  said: 

“Well,  I nevei*  thought  of  that  before. 
If  I could  see  everything  in  religion  that 
way,  I think  I would  become  an  out- 
and-out  Christian,  but  I know  that  is 
impossible.” 

“Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that,” 
Father  Tinniens  warned  him.  “As  long 
as  you  have  doubts  look  for  the  truth  and 
prepare  yourself  to  accept  it  whenceso- 
ever it  may  come.  If  you  do  all  that  is  in 
your  power  to  find  the  truth,  God  will 
enlighten  you,  for  although  He  has  no 
need  of  any  of  us.  He  is  full  of  mercy 
and  tender  compassion.  He  will  hearken 
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to  our  petitions  as  to  those  of  dear 
children.” 

“That  is  what  I have  always  wanted 
to  believe,”  said  Lorenzo,  as  he  got 
down  from  the  boat,  “but  God  is  so  far 
above  us,  He  seems  almost  unreachable. 
However,  good-bye  for  the  present.  I 
thank  you  and  I hope  we  shall  meet 
again.” 

At  this  the  doubting  man  walked 
away,  and  Father  Tinniens  began  to 
wonder  if  his  heart  were  really  changed. 
*****  * * 

That  evening  there  was  a dance  on 
the  upper  deck.  It  had  been  arranged 
for  by  the  Captain  as  a kind  of  reunion, 
for  on  the  morrow  many  of  the  passen- 
gers were  to  disembark  at  Gibraltar. 
The  outer  side  of  the  wide  deck  had 
been  enclosed  with  colored  bunting,  and 
the  floor,  always  clean  and  white,  had 
been  waxed.  The  flags  of  the  various 
nations  were  displayed  along  either  side 
while  Japanese  lanterns  were  suspended 
in  odd  designs  overhead.  The  orchestra 
was  in  position  and  was  inviting  the 
dancers  by  playing  national  airs,  inter- 
rupting them  now  and  then  with  an 
enticing  waltz  or  schottische.  Couple 
after  couple  appeared  and  finally  to  the 
apparent  satisfaction  of  all,  Lorenzo 
came.  He  was  attired  in  evening  dress 
and  led  by  the  arm,  not  a companion  of 
the  fairer  sex,  but  a young  man  whose 
raiment  ignored  the  mode,  a young  man 
who  was  travelling  second-class.  This 
unwonted  incident  took  place  in  virtue 
of  an  exceptional  permit  by  the  Captain. 
Father  Tinniens  was  observing  the 
event  through  an  opening  in  the  bunt- 
ing at  one  end.  He  grew  curious  as  he 
perceived  that  Lorenzo  was  introducing 
the  young  man  to  numerous  acquaint- 
ances, but  as  the  day  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced, he  withdrew  from  his  observa- 
tory in  order  to  recite  a part  of  the 
Breviary. 

On  the  deck  below  he  found  a 
secluded  spot,  with  no  one  near  save  a 
dark  figure  which  was  leaning  over  the 


rail  a few  feet  away,  apparently  intent  on 
the  noisy  rejoicings  of  the  steerage  pas- 
sengers below.  The  latter  were  eight- 
een hundred  in  number — all  bound  for 
sunny  Italy.  It  seemed  that  the  whole 
multitude  were  shouting,  singing,  and 
"playing,  all  together.  To  Father  Tin- 
niens it  was  a good  suggestion  of  Babel 
in  confusion ; for  the  singing  was  with- 
out harmony  and  was  produced  from 
parched  throats  by  hoarse  voices,  the 
result  of  endless  repetitions  of  the  same 
program  night  after  night.  A few  shrill 
whistles,  and  improvised  tin  instruments 
answered  for  an  orchestra,  while  the 
points  of  least  resistance  in  the  dense 
crowd  determined  the  line  of  march  for 
a disorderly  and  promiscuous  proces- 
sion of  old  and  young.  There  was  noth- 
ing  to  gratify  aesthetic  tastes  in  the  per- 
formances, yet  the  scene  was  interesting. 
It  showed  harmless,  unenvious  human 
nature  finding  innocent  joys  and  diver- 
sion in  the  most  untoward  circumstances 
of  hardship  and  poverty. 

There,  with  no  other  light  than  that  of 
the  silvery  moon  and  the  obscure  rays 
of  a huge,  smoky  lantern  that  swung 
overhead,  those  nearly  two  thousand 
souls  swayed  gently  back  and  forth,  and 
up  and  down,  as  the  ship  breasted  the 
great  waves,  seemingly  without  the 
slightest  care  or  solicitude.  It  was  an 
impressively  weird  sight,  one  that  ap- 
pealed to  the  better  instincts  of  the  ob- 
server and  elicited  more  tender  sym- 
pathy than  the  imposing  array  of  fashion 
and  social  accomplishments  in  the  im- 
provised ball  room  above. 

Whether  the  silent  stranger  was  sim- 
ilarly impressed,  remains  to  be  told. 
Father  Tinniens  did  not  approach  him,, 
but  when  satisfied  with  viewing  the  mot- 
ley though  happy  crowd,  he  seated  him- 
self on  one  of  the  benches  near  by  and 
completed  the  day’s  Office. 

Afc  Father  Tinniens  arose  from  his 
place,  the  strange  figure  opposite  stood 
erect,  turned  towards  him,  and,  after  a: 
momentary  pause;  began  to  walk  away^ 
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Then  suddenly  stopping,  as  though  to 
bethink  himself  of  an  object  forgotten, 
he  cast  a glance  at  Father  Tinniens  and 
without  further  ado,  exclaimed : 

“I  can  always  tell  you  and  yours  by 
the  book  you  carry.” 

Father  Tinniens  recognized  the  voic*. 
It  was  that  of  Fernandez,  the  Spaniard. 
So  he  replied  in  a tone  of  amusement: 
“You  have  wonderful  insight,  Sir.” 
“How  many  hours  have  you  wasted 
on  the  Breviary  to-day?”  asked  the 
physician. 

“None,  I hope,”  responded  the  priest. 
“Time  thus  spent  is  hardly  wasted.” 
“But  I think  the  ‘Comedy  of  Errors’ 
would  do  you  more  good.  If  you  didn’t 
like  it,  you  could  at  least  get  a good 
sleep  on  the  head  of  it.” 

“But  I was  not  born  to  sleep,”  re- 
torted the  priest,  whereupon  the  Span- 
iard not  having  a ready  answer,  walked 
away. 

Father  Tinniens  was  far  from  thinking 
that  he  had  embarrassed  the  voluble 
physician.  A man  endowed  with  such 
glibness  is  scarcely  capable  of  confusion. 
It  is  only  a question  of  opportunity  with 
him  as  to  whether  he  storms  or  not,  and 
when  he  does  so,  one  mav  expect  dews 
or  fogs,  sunshowers  or  tornadoes  in  any 
season. 

After  leisurely  promenading  on  the 
vacated  deck,  Father  Tinniens  went  to 
join  his  companions  on  the  deck  above, 
opposite  the  “ballroom.”  He  found 
them  earnestly  engaged  in  a discussion 
which  one  voice  was  evidently  trying  to 
monopolize. 

“I  am  as  virtuous  as  anv  man,”  were 
the  first  words  that  reached  his  ears. 
“I  never  drink,  nor  indulge  in  profane 
language.  I never  dance, — that’s  why 
I’m  going  about  alone  to-night — I don’t 
believe  in  dancing.  I’d  join  that  bellow- 
ing procession  of  bears  down-stairs  first. 
I try  to  live  according  to  niv  conscience, 
and  that  is  enough  for  me.  Besides,  I’ve 
done  a great  deal  of  good  for  humanity 
since  I became  a doctor,  more  perhaps 


than  a dozen  priests.”  It  was  Fernandez 
who  was  raving.  His  last  vexing  re- 
mark caused  the  priest  to  withdraw  for 
a while  longer. 

At  that  moment  the  dancing  seemed  to 
have  ceased,  and  a pathetic  melody  was 
being  sung  by  a rich,  resonant,  male 
voice.  Father  Tinniens  drew  near  to 
appreciate  the  selection  the  better. 
What  was  his  surprise  on  reaching  his 
former  place  of  observation  to  learn  that 
it  was  Lorenzo’s  friend  who  was  enter- 
taining the  dancers  at  the  invitation  of 
the  dentist,  and  how  his  heart  throbbed 
with  sympathy  as  he  reflected  on  the 
kindness  of  heart  that  had  devised  this 
unwonted  plan,  to  bring  joy  and  happi- 
ness to  a poor  traveller!  He  could  not 
help  contrasting  such  philanthropy  with 
the  vain,  proud,  and  overbearing  spirit 
of  the  physician.  * * * * 

As  the  dancing  was  resumed,  Father 
Tinniens  sought  his  companions  once 
more.  He  was  not  long  in  learning  that 
the  discussion,  instead  of  abating,  had 
become  more  heated  and  had  taken  a 
different  trend. 

“Bishops!  Bishops!”  were  the  first 
words  that  grated  on  his  ears.  “Bish- 
ops! Bishops  are  good  money-makers. 
If  I wanted  to  get  rich,  I’d  become  a 
bishop  right  away.” 

The  priest  approached  stealthily  and 
took  a seat  slightly  behind  the  physician 
and  in  full  view  of  the  students.  The 
former,  unaware  of  his  presence,  con- 
tinued his  tirade  and  ended  by  extend- 
ing his  calumnies  to  every  one  connected 
with  the  hierarchy.  He  then  began  to 
compassionate  the  “young  men”  who 
little  knew  of  the  degeneracy  attaching 
to  the  Catholic  clergy  in  general.  “Oh,  I 
admire  you  gentlemen,”  he  said,  “I  ad- 
mire you.  I was  once  like  you,  but  I 
changed  before  it  got  too  late.” 

This  language  disgusted  O’Brien,  and 
the  fervent  cleric  asked  the  Spaniard  to 
specify  in  plain  terms  some  of  the 
charges  he  would  bring  against  the 
clergy.  “What  makes  you  think,  for 
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instance,  that  bishops  are  so  mer- 
cenary ?” 

“My  personal  experience,”  was  the 
reply.  “When  I was  married  I had  to 
pay  a priest  for  marrying  me  and  then 
the  bishop  for  a dispensation — and  a fat 
sum  it  was,  too, — as  if  that  little  pope 
could  have  prevented  me  from  marrying 
unless  I paid  him!” 

“If  you  had  to  pay  for  a dispensation,” 
chimed  in  O’Brien,  “it  was  because  you 
could  not  obey  some  law  of  the  Church, 
and  the  bishop  had  a right  to  what  he 
asked,  for  he  has  to  guard  the  laws.” 

“Fine  answer!”  said  Fernandez, 
“you’re  learning  the  trade  young.” 

“There’s  no  trade  in  that,  Sir,”  re- 
joined O’Brien  somewhat  vexed. 

“Not  at  all !”  broke  in  Father  Tinniens 
across  the  physician’s  shoulder.  The 
latter  turned  around  in  astonishment. 
“If  the  bishop  were  allowed  to  keep  that 
money,  you  would  have  some  occasion 
for  blaming  him,  but  he  is  not.  The 
money  he  received  from  you,  he  had  to 
give  to  the  poor,  and  if  you  begrudge 
him  what  you  gave,  you  begrudge  to  the 
poor  as  well.” 

“Mo-mo-more  fine  talk!”  stuttered 
the  Spaniard  as  he  tried  to  gather  his 
scattered  wits  together.  “I  expected 
that  from  you,  because  you  are  a priest.” 

“That  is  what  my  collar  stands  for,” 
said  Father  Tinniens,  whereupon  the 
floundering  physician  suddenly  braced 
himself  up,  turned  his  back  to  Father 
Tinniens,  and  began  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  students  that  he  had  done  with 
priests.  * 

“The  priests  are  as  avaricious  as  the 
bishops,  and  they  do  more  harm.  There 
are  more  of  them  and  they  know  how  to 
gain  their  own  ends.  They  can’t  see 
bad  enough  before  their  eyes.  They 
must  hear  people’s  secrets,  because,  they 
say,  thoughts  are  sins  and  they  alone 
can  forgive  them — as  if  a thought  could 
be  a sin!” 

“But  who  claims  that  every  thought  is 
a sin?”  exclaimed  Casey  in  indignation. 


“Priests!  Priests!  Who  else?” 

“Beg  your  pardon,”  Father  Tinniens 
made  bold  to  say.  “Only  bad  thoughts 
are  sins  and  without  bad  thoughts  there 
would  never  be  bad  actions.” 

“Bosh!”  exclaimed  the  Spaniard,  re- 
fusing to  look  at  the  priest. 

“Keep  cool  a moment,”  the  latter  bade 
him.  “Do  you  believe  there  is  any  dif- 
ference between  a man  and  a beast?” 
“Well,  I surely  don’t  put  myself  on  a 
level  with  a beast,  although  my  ances- 
tors might  have  been  less  fortunate.  I 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  many  of  them 
were  chimpanzees.” 

“Perhaps  they  were,”  admitted  Father 
Tinniens,  “but  what  makes  you  supe- 
rior to  them  ?” 

“Why,  my  education,  my  intelligence, 
inquisitive  friend.  See  there!  You 
priests  always  need  to  be  instructed.” 
Fernandez  spoke  these  last  words 
across  his  shoulder,  so  the  priest,  in  or- 
der to  spare  him  future  inconvenience, 
changed  his  position  in  the  rear  for  one 
directly  in  front.  While  doing  so  he 
answered : 

“Of  course  we  are  not  all-knowing 
nor  infallible,  but  we  feel  quite  sure  that 
if  a man’s  intelligence  is  more  noble 
than  his  body,  the  acts  of  the  intelligence 
are  better  than  those  of  the  body,  if  they 
are  good ; and  worse,  if  they  are  bad.” 
“Oh ! you  want  to  say  that  a man 
with  a bad  thought  is  worse  than  a man 
who  kills  his  friend.’’ 

“Not  at  all,  Sir,  for  the  man  who  wil- 
fully kills  his  friend  has  bad  thoughts, 
and  a will  of  the  worst  kind.  And  it  is 
the  thought  and  the  will  that  make  the 
act  bad.” 

“Oh,  I see ! I may  kill  men  by  the 
hundred  so  long  as  I don’t  think  of  it.” 
“But  don’t  imagine  that  you  would 
be  able  to  do  that,  Sir,  except  in  a dream 
or  when  you  were  half-mad.  But  of 
course  I was  not  talking  about  madmen. 
I am  speaking  about  men  in  their  senses. 
I don’t  think  you  would  hold  a man 
guilty  of  murder,  who  would  kill  his 
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friend  through  sheer  accident  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  pointing  a gun  without  know- 
ing it  was  loaded  or  in  missing  his  aim 
on  a hunt.  It  is  only  if  he  intended  to 
kill,  that  you  could  brand  him  as  a mur- 
derer, and  the  intent  to  kill  is  nothing 
more  than  a bad  thought  and  a bad  will 
working  together.  Only  in  cases  like 
that  are  the  bad  thoughts  sins.  They 
become  sins  just  as  soon  as  the  will  con- 
sents to  them,  even  though  no  action 
follows;  but  before  the  will  consents, 
they  are  not  sins  at  all.” 

“Oh,  you  have  to  dabble  with 
thoughts  and  talk  that  way  because  you 
hear  confessions ! I have  my  own  ideas 
about  confession  and  I tell  you  now  I 
don’t  believe  in  it.  My  wife  wanted  to 
go  to  confession  every  week  after  our 
marriage,  but  I put  a stop  to  it.  I just 
said  to  her,  'Look  here ; you  keep  away 
from  those  priests.  If  you  want  to  go  to 
confession,  IT1  be  your  confessor,  and 
no  one  else/  She  obeyed.” 

“But  what  right  had  you  to  interfere 
with  the  religious  practices  of  your 
wife  ?” 

“All  the  right  in  the  world.  I'm  her 
husband.” 

“But  does  that  entitle  you  to  refuse 
her  a liberty  that  you  guard  for 
yourself  ?” 

“What  liberty  is  that?” 

“The  liberty  to  live  according  to  one’s 
conscience.  I heard  you  boast  a few 
minutes  ago  that  you  refrained  from 
everything  that  was  bad,  and  that  you 
did  a great  deal  of  good,  merely  because 
your  conscience  bade  you  act  that  way. 
Now,  if  your  wife’s  conscience  told  her 
that  she  should  not  stay  away  from  Mass 
on  Sunday,  or  that  she  should  go  to  con- 
fession from  time  to  time,  why  did  you 
not  allow  her  to  follow  it?” 

“Simply  because  I wanted  to  cure  her, 
and  I’ve  done  so.  She  keeps  away  from 
church  and  priests  now  better  than  I do. 
Why,  if  I had  not  begun  to  educate  her 
at  once,  she  would  have  been  preparing 
fish  dinners  for  me  every  Friday  and 


quoting  the  infallible  Pope  to  me  at 
every  meal.  Deliver  me  from  a wife 
who  would  think  that  meat  is  poison  on 
Friday  or  who  believes  in  a Pope.” 

The  students  could  statid  this  no 
longer,  so  Mullahy  broke  out : 

“Who  says  that  meat  is  poison  on 
Friday?”  and  O’Brien,  exclairiiing,  “An 
infallible  husband  is  worse  than  an  infal- 
lible Pope.”  At  this  he  got  up  immedi- 
ately and  walked  away.  Mullahy  now 
felt  free  to  venture  a pious  explanation 
of  the  weekly  abstinence.  “If  we  abstain 
from  meat  on  Friday,  it  is  to  honor  our 
Saviour  Who  died  for  us  that  day.” 

“But  you  have  to  abstain  from  it,”  in- 
sisted the  Spaniard.  “You’d  commit  a 
sin  if  you  didn’t,  and  then  you’d  have  to 
go  to  a priest  to  be  absolved.” 

These  last  words  were  added  in  tones- 
of  mockery  and  the  zealous  student,  all" 
the  more  provoked,  retorted : 

“Yes,  we’d  commit  a sin  if  we  didn’t, 
because  we  gave  our  word  the  day  we 
were  baptized,  that  we  would  obey  the 
Church  and  all  her  commandments,  and 
it  would  be  dishonorable,  were  we  to  go 
back  on  such  a solemn  promise.” 

The  words  contained  a strong  hint,, 
and  the  little  party  felt  like  applauding,, 
for  they  had  more  than  once  surmised — 
now  they  even  felt  sure, — that  the  self- 
opinionated  Spaniard  was  a pervert  from 
the  faith.  The  words  were  grasped  itr 
their  full  significance,  though  Fernandez 
tried  to  appear  undaunted.  In  a su- 
preme effort  to  clear  himself,  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  arose  quickly, 
and  with  arrogant,  dashing  boldness, 
exclaimed  in  feigned  disgust: 

“Womanish!  womanish!  Why  don’t 
you  become  men  ? Why  aren’t  you  up-to- 
date?  You  needn’t  think  that  I believe 
in  the  Church,  nor  in  Christ  either — ” 
“Then  it’s  not  hard  to  see  why  you 
don’t  believe  in  the  Pope,”  interrupted* 
Father  Tinniens.  But  the  Spaniard 
continued  almost  in  a frenzy: 

“Christ  was  a good  man  like  myself 
and  many  others  who  try  to  do  what 
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they  think  is  right,  but  that's  all.  He 
couldn't  have  been  God,  because  there 
is  no  God.  All  this  talk  about  God,  the 
Church,  and -the  Pope  is  sheer  priestcraft 
and  I've  done  with  it.” 

Father  Tinniens  was  watching  his 
chances  to  deal  a final  blow,  but  the  phy- 
sician was  too  enraged  at  the  moment. 
So  the  priest  contented  himself  with 
demanding : 

“Priestcraft ! What  do  you  mean 
by  that?” 

“It's  a compound  of  fables  and  mir- 
acles, labelled  ‘faith,'  ” continued  the 
Doctor.  “Everything  is  faith ! faith ! 
faith!  and  when  you  ask  what  faith  is 
they  tell  you  ‘it’s  what  you  must  believe,' 
and  when  you  ask  ‘why  am  I to  believe 
it,'  they  answer  simply  ‘you  must.’  It's  a 
thing  you  can’t  see.  It’s  a thing  you 
can’t  prove,  so  you  must  shut  your  eyes 
and  stop  up  your  ears,  and  bow  your 
head  and  say  ‘Amen,  I believe.’  That's 
what  faith  is  and  that’s  what  I call  priest- 
craft. I never  believed  in  it  and  I never 
will.  I only  believe  what  I can  see.” 

“Whatever  may  be  your  ideas  about 
priestcraft,”  urged  the  priest,  “you  are 
certainly  wrong  in  saying  that  faith  must 
be  accepted  simply  because  it  must.  We 
believe  what  faith  teaches,  because  it  is 
God,  Who  taught  it  to  us,  and  we  do  not 
need  faith  to  tell  us  there  is  a God.  If 
every  picture  tells  of  an  artist,  if  every 
house  of  a builder,  then  the  universe  and 
its  beauties  bespeak  a Creator,  inde- 
pendently of  faith.” 

“Don’t  think  I’m  going  to  swallow 
that,  my  friend.  You  talk  about  God 
the  same  way  that  you  talk  about  faith. 
You  say  that  God  made  Himself — as  if 
there  were  anything  more  absurd !” 

“No,  we  do  not  say  that  God  made 
Himself,”  persisted  the  priest.  “He  had 
no  need  to  be  made.  He  always  was  and 
never  began  to  be.  If  that  were  not  so, 
there  would  be  no  God,  no  world,  no 
Church  to  sneer  at, no  self-sufficient  scoff- 
ers, and  no  atheists  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves a greater  than  Papal  infallibility.” 


The  physician  calmed  slightly  at  the 
remark  and  said  in  an  apologetic,  though 
slightly  feverish,  manner: 

“Beg  you  pardon,  my  friends,  if  I talk 
a little  hurriedly  at  times.  I admire  you, 
every  one  of  you,  but  I can’t  help  pitying 
such  fine  young  men  who  consent  to 
bind  themselves  down  to  such  an  un- 
worthy— ” 

“Enough !”  interrupted  Father  Tin- 
niens. “Your  sympathy  is  uncalled  for, 
and  will  not  be  appreciated.  It  is  use- 
less to  apologize  for  the  insults  you  have 
heaped  upon  us  and  upon  the  Church. 
The  Church  and  we  are  one,  and  your 
admiration  for  us  personally,  counts  for 
nothing.” 

“But  I did  not  mean — ” 

“It  is  not  for  us  to  bother  about  what 
you  meant,  if  you  said  the  contrary. 
Friendly  thoughts  could  hardly  have 
been  clothed  in  such  unfriendly  lan- 
guage. If  you  really  wish  to  regain  the 
favor  you  have  lost,  Sir,  the  most  effec- 
tual way  to  do  so  is  to  leave  us  in  quiet, 
as  you  found  us.  That  is  the  only  apol- 
ogy  we  will  accept.” 

The  physician,  for  the  moment  crest- 
fallen, and  once  more  silenced,  retired 
for  the  night.  * * * * * * 

It  was  during  the  concert  the  follow- 
ing morning  that  Father  Tinniens  and 
Lorenzo  found  themselves  side  by  side. 
Both  appreciated  good  music  and  had 
accordingly  been  present  at  the  daily 
selections  given  by  the  band.  This 
morning,  however,  Lorenzo  seemed  to 
grow  indifferent  as  the  program  ad- 
vanced, and  at  his  suggestion,  the  two 
acquaintances  withdrew  to  the  library. 

While  passing  along  the  deck,  they 
encountered  Fernandez.  He  was  taking, 
his  customary  morning  walk,  and  was, 
as  he  said,  “looking  for  distractions  from 
the  monotonous  music.”  He  was  grow- 
ing weary  of  listening  to  such  unaccom- 
plished musicians  “who  reminded  him 
always  of  the  beastly  performances  of 
the  steerage  passengers  that  had  so  often 

grated  on  his  ears/from 1.  below.”  Lor- 
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enzo  took  exception  to  the  word 
“beastly.”  He  remarked  that  although 
the  performances  were  crude  and  ill- 
suited  to  his  tastes  personally,  his  mind 
was  broad  enough  to  consider  the  lim- 
ited education  of  the  performers.  He 
took  pleasure  in  the  reflection  that  per- 
sons in  such  circumstances  could  devise 
such  a variety  of  ways  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. After  all,  he  thought  that  men 
in  all  conditions  of  life  were  made  to  be 
happy  and  he  had  often  envied  the  poor 
whose  simplicity  enabled  them  to  derive 
so  much  pleasure  from  such  scanty  op- 
portunities. 

Fernandez  was  slightly  abashed,  not 
so  much  by  the  reproof,  as  by  the  near- 
ness of  Father  Tinniens,  to  whom  Lor- 
enzo addressed  his  remarks.  Bracing 
himself  up,  however,  according  to  his 
wont,  he  branched  off  in  his  desultory 
fashion  on  to  other  matters  and  departed 
without  bringing  any  of  his  desultory 
chatterings  to  a practical  issue. 

As  Lorenzo,  and  the  young  priest 
seated  themselves  in  the  library,  the  for- 
mer observed  that  he  had  been  greatly 
disappointed  in  his  first  appreciation  of 
the  Spaniard.  Having  heard  that  he  was 
a physician,  a graduate  from  one  of  the 
leading  American  universities,  he 
thought  that  the  man  was  at  least  cul- 
tured, but  the  past  week’s  experience 
had  taught  him  that  his  new  acquaint- 
ance was  prone  to  trifling,  precipitate  in 
behavior,  and  extremely  superficial. 
Father  Tinniens,  recalling  the  declama- 
tions of  the  previous  evening,  might 
have  consented  to  all  three  epithets,  but 
he  satisfied  himself  with  observing  that 
Fernandez  professed  to  be  an  atheist. 

“That  would  not  surprise  me,”  said 
the  dentist.  “He  is  a man  who  does  not 
think.  He  does  not  know  how  to  rea- 
son. I even  doubt  that  he  can  be  a good 
physician.  He  is  hardly  serious  enough 
about  serious  things.” 

“But  do  you  really  think  he  is  an  athe- 
<it  heart  ?”  asked  the  priest,  more  de- 
' of  fixing  the  dentist’s  mind  upon 


its  own  difficulties,  than  upon  the  butter- 
fly  manoeuverings  of  the  physician’s. 

“Well,  that  is  another  question,”  an- 
swered Lorenzo.  “I  think  that  an  athe- 
ist, if  there  can  be  such  a thing,  is  an  in- 
grate of  the  worst  type.  Now  men  like 
the  physician  are  hardly  capable  of  do- 
ing anything  very  good  or  very  bad,  and 
my  candid  opinion  is  that  our  friend 
talks  a great  deal  just  for  the  sake  of 
talking  and  that  he  has  no  intimate  con- 
victions of  his  own.” 

“But  do  you  really  doubt  that  there 
can  be  full-fledged  atheists?” 

“To  say  the  least,  I have  never  met 
any  though  I have  travelled  a great  deal. 
Those  who  claim  they  are  atheists  have 
either  corrupted  notions  of  morality  and 
so  try  to  forget  there  is  a God,  or  they 
have  a morbid  passion  for  views  and 
actions  that  startle.  And  with  these  I 
think  that  atheism  is  a disease  rather 
than  a conviction,  for  they  can  never 
discuss  their  position  intelligibly.” 

“I  have  always  thought  that  way,” 
said  Father  Tinniens  striving  to  conceal 
a growing  impatience  to  have  Lorenzo 
talk  about  his  own  case,  “and  that  is 
why  I experienced  a decided  pleasure 
yesterday  when  you  informed  me  that 
you  were  far  from  denying  there  is  a 
God,  and  equally  far  from  denying  His 
absolute  perfection.” 

“Oh,  indeed,”  said  Lorenzo  in  sur- 
prise. “I  am  as  free  from  that  error  as 
I am  from  the  opposite  one  that  goes  to 
make  God  too  human.” 

“Too  human,”  remarked  the  priest, 
glad  that  the  trend  of  the  conversation 
had  become  so  pronounced.  “You 
surely  do  not  think  there  are  many 
anthropomorphists  nowadays?” 

“That  may  be  so,  but  there  are  some 
very  popular  Christian  beliefs  that  ap- 
proach the  old  error  very  closely.” 
“What  beliefs  may  those  be?”  in- 
quired the  priest.  « 

“Well,  I will  tell  you,”  continued  the 
dentist,  “for  it  is  my  inability  to  consent 

to  them  that  makes  me  so  different  from 
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my  family.  They  believe  them  all,  but  I 
cannot.  I cannot  see,  for  instance,  how 
Christ  was  God.  For  me,  He  seems  to 
have  been  an  ideal,  an  upright  man,  but 
not  God.  In  picturing  Him  as  God,  His 
disciples  erred.  They  had  been  prom- 
ised great  power  and  success  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  mission.  They  realized 
that  success,  and  in  the  fervor  of  their 
imagination  they  exalted  their  Leader 
to  the  highest.  They  called  Him  God. 
It  was  the  mistake  common  to  all  an- 
cient peoples,  that  they  fell  into.  Their 
prestige  was  that  of  their  Leader,  and 
after  the  Leader’s  death,  His  renown 
depended  on  their  success.  That  is  why, 
in  their  simplicity,  they  spoke  ridicu- 
lously of  Him.  They  bestowed,  upon 
Him  praise  so  exaggerated  that  it 
amounted  to  absurdity.  My  God  could 
not  have  lowered  Himself  to  such  a de- 
gree as  to  become  man.  He  is  too  in- 
finite, too  immense,  to  imprison  Himself 
in  the  body  of  a babe.  He  is  too  ma- 
jestic, too  holy,  too  glorious,  to  close 
Himself  up  in  a mother’s  womb,  to  mix 
Himself  up  with  flesh  and  blood.  Be- 
sides what  reason  had  God  for  becom- 
ing man  ? He  had  no  need  of  us  and  we 
are  too  insignificant  to  call  for  such  hu- 
miliation on  His  part.”  Lorenzo  grew 
eloquent  at  this  effusion  and  would  have 
gone  on  for  some  time,  if  Father  Tin- 
mens had  not  interrupted  him. 

“I  appreciate  your  doubts  perfectly,” 
said  the  priest.  “They  centre  around 
this  one,  that  Christ  was  not  God.  Let 
us  consider  this  first.  Now — ” 

“But  you  see — ” 

“Indeed,  you  have  plenty  of  others, 
but  we  must  take  them  one  by  one,  or 
end  by  talking  to  the  winds.  Now  you 
have  said  that  Christ  was  an  honest,  up- 
right and  noble  man,  have  you  not?” 

“Certainly.  It  would  be  hard  to  deny 
that.  Christ  is  the  embodiment  of  all 
possible  human  perfection.  He  was  a 
gift  of  God  to  the  race.  I love  Him 
because  He  was  so  good  and  because  He 
did  so  much  to  make  men  better.  But — ” 


“Sir,”  interrupted  the  priest  once 
more,  “I  believe  you  are  really  sincere. 
Now  let  me  ask  you,  what  is  your  au- 
thority for  believing  such  sublime  things 
of  Christ?” 

The  dentist  hesitated. 

“I  dare  say  there  is  only  one  on  which 
you  can  depend  and  that  is  the  New 
Testament.  There  you  have  several  de- 
scriptions of  Christ  just  as  you  under- 
stand Him.  Now  tell  me  frankly,  if  you 
accept  the  authority  of  Sts..  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  John  and  Paul  when  they 
speak  in  such  glowing  terms  of  their 
Master,  why  you  do  not  grant  them  the 
same  authority  when  they  say  that  He 
was  God  ?” 

“Why?  Because  all  parts  of  their 
writings  are  not  equally  reliable.  Some 
are  sound,  but  others  are  apocryphal. 
Take,  for  example,  the  cursing  of  the  fig 
tree.  One  Evangelist  says  that  Christ 
cursed  the  fig  tree  because  it  bore  no 
fruit,  and  he  adds  that  it  was  not  the 
season  to  bear.  Why  I The  foolishness ! 
The  ignorance  of  that  apostle  to  say  that 
my  all-wise  God  would  curse  a fig  tree 
because  it  did  not  bear  figs  out  of  season ! 
As  if  I would  kill  a baby  because  it  could 
not  work.  That  is  the  kind  of  ignorance 
that  led  those  poor  fishermen  to  think 
that  Christ  was  God.” 

“But  the  story  of  the  fig  tree  hardly 
counts  here,”  urged  Father  Tinniens. 
“Christ,  or  any  other  man,  might  have 
cut  down  the  fig  tree,  if  He  had  wished 
to.  The  tree,  unlike  the  helpless  babe, 
possessed  no  rights  to  live.  No  injustice 
was  done  to  it.  Christ  merely  chose  to 
use  His  free  will  in  disposing  of  the  tree. 
He  might  have  hewn  it  to  the  ground  at 
once,  but  He  preferred  to  let  it  stand 
and  wither  away. 

“For  that  reason,  the  Sonship  of  God 
can  stand  no  comparison  with  that  epi- 
sode. The  apostles  did  not  merely  say 
that  Christ  was  God.  They  put  that 
affirmation  in  Christ’s  own  mouth. 
Christ  Himself  virtually  said : T am  the 
Son  of  God.*  Now  since  you  honor 
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Christ  as  a sincere  and  honest  man,  you 
will  have  to  admit  that  He  was  con- 
vinced that  He  was  God.” 

At  this  point  the  Spaniard,  who  had 
caught  a few  words  while  passing  the 
window,  laughed  in  a mocking  strain, 
but  the  dentist,  heedless  of  the  ungen- 
tlemanly  act  exclaimed: 

"No!  no!  no!  By  calling  Himself 
the  Son  of  God,  Christ  merely  meant 
that  He  was  the  creature  of  an  infinitely 
good  God,  just  as  you  and  I and  all 
Christians  may  style  ourselves  the  sons 
of  God.” 

"Ah!  You  mean  that  Christ  spoke 
figuratively.” 

"Yes;  certainly;  just  as  He  compared 
Himself  to  a vine,  the  light  of  the  world, 
and  other  similar  objects.  No  one 
imagines  that  Christ  Who  was  wiser 
than  Solomon  would  speak  literally  in 
such  terms.” 

"But  there  is  this  difference  between 
the  comparisons  you  have  referred  to 
and  Christ's  divine  Sonship.  When 
Christ  called  Himself  a light  and  a vine, 
it  is  clear  that  He  could  not  have  meant 
that  He  was  a fiery  flame  or  a woody 
growth  springing  from  a root  and  brac- 
ing Himself  up  with  tendrils.  But  when 
He  proclaimed  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of 
God,  He  obviously  meant  that  He  was 
really  begotten  of  God  and  was  therefore 
God  like  His  heavenly  Father.  That  is 
what  He  was  understood  to  say  by  the 
Pharisees  and  the  people  at  large.  That 
is  ‘the  blasphemy’  He  uttered  before  the 
high  priest  during  His  trial.  That  is 
why  He  was  persecuted  and  finally  put 
to  death.  If  He  did  not  mean  that  He 
was  the  real  and  natural  Son  of  God, 
there  would  have  been  no  reason  for  His 
condemnation.  The  Apostles  and  the 
Jews  themselves  were  the  sons  of  God 
in  the  sense  which  you  understand. 
How  then  could  the  latter  who  made  up 
the  rabble  at  Pilate’s  judgment  place, 
cry  for  Christ’s  death,  unless  He  claimed 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  a Sonship 
superior  to  theirs?  Or  if  they  arose 


against  Him,  why  did  they  not  crucify 
the  Apostles  with  Him?” 

It  was  a new  side  of  the  question 
which  had  never  before  dawned  on 
Lorenzo.  It  made  him  think.  He  was 
rather  stunned,  but  still  he  ventured: 
“Ah!  but  it  is  so  ridiculous  that  my 
God  of  majesty  should  have  become  a 
man,  so  incredible  that  He  should  have 
subjected  Himself  to  the  many  incon- 
veniences of  human  nature.  No ! It 
cannot  be!  How — ” 

“One  moment,  Sir.  Let  us  not  stop 
here.  All  that  we  need  do  for  the  pres- 
ent is  to  acknowledge  that  Christ 
claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  The  as- 
sertion of  that  claim  is  a historical  fact 
attested  by  several  who  saw  Him  die 
rather  than  retract  it.  If  you  insist  only 
on  the  ridiculousness  of  such  a claim,  I 
beg  you  to  pardon  me  if  I ask  you  a few 
questions  about  the  sentiments  that 
make  you  do  so.  You  certainly  believe 
in  God,  as  you  have  already  told  me.” 
“Indeed,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
I believe  in  the  great,  grand  God,  the 
first  cause,  and  the  abyss  of  all  per- 
fections.” 

“And  you  believe  that  He  can  do  all 
things  ?” 

“Most  assuredly.  He  created  this 
world  and  He  could  make  millions  of 
others  thousands  of  times  larger  than 
this  grain  of  sand  on  which  we  live. 
So  vast  is  He.” 

“Very  well.  Then  do  you  not  believe 
that  if  God  chose  to  do  so,  He  could  be- 
come man?” 

“Ah ! But  He  has  no  need  of  doing 
that.  He  is  too  great  to  need  us  and  we 
are  too  vile  for  Him  to  become  like  us.” 
“I  honor  these  reasons  for  the  present, 
Sir,  but  I beg  you  to  answer  the  query 
directly.  Do  you  not  think  that  God 
could  have  become  man  if  He 
wanted  to?” 

“Well;  I will  suppose  it.  What  have 
you  to  say  about  it?” 

“That  is  not  enough,  Sir.  You  must 
either  admit  it  or  deny  it.  You  say  the 
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God  is  almighty,  that  nothing  is  impos- 
sible to  Him.  You  believe  that  His 
liberty  knows  no  bounds,  that  He  can 
choose  whatever  good  He  wishes  to  do. 
The  upshot  of  all  that  is  that  if  God 
should  choose  to  make  Himself  man, 
He  has  the  power  to  do  so.” 

Hereupon,  the  Spaniard  who  had 
braced  himself  against  the  door  a few 
minutes  previously,  asked  Lorenzo  if  he 
were  on  the  point  of  conversion.  The 
dentist,  somewhat  vexed,  bade  the  young 
man  go  away,  alleging  that  he  was  oc- 
cupied with  matters  a little  too  serious 
for  him  to  consider.  Father  Tinniens 
felt  that  the  rebuke  was  merited,  yet  he 
went  on  as  if  he  had  no  heard  it. 

“Now,  Sir,  tell  me  what  objection  you 
may  have  to  what  I have  said.  If  you 
deny  that  God  could  choose  to  become 
man,  you  meddle  v/ith  His  infinite  lib- 
erty. If  you  deny  that  He  could  have 
become  man  after  choosing  to  do  so, 
you  destroy  His  almightiness.,, 

“No;  I cannot  consent  to  that.  My 
God  is  all-free  and  eternally  omnipotent.,, 

“Then  He  could  have  become’  man, 
should  He  have  chosen  to  do  so.  Now 
I am  going  to  give  you  a reason  for  such 
a choice.  You  speak  truthfully  when 
you  say  that  God  has  no  need  of  us.  He 
has  all  sufficiency  in  Himself.  He  is 
infinite  and  is  far  indeed  from  finding 
such  base  creatures  necessary  for  His 
happiness.  But  still  we  are  His  handi- 
work. We  are  His  creation.  We,  in 
all  our  lowliness,  belong  to  Him.” 

“Yes,  indeed.  It  is  all  too  clear.” 

“Well,  then,  because  we  belong  to 
God,  because  we  were  His,  and  because 
we  were  so  desperately  in  need  of  Him 
owing  to  our  innate  helplessness,  He  de- 
cided to  raise  us  up  to  a higher  level. 
He  determined  to  help  us,  for  He  did  not 
wish  to  have  created  us  in  vain.  He 
decided  to  teach  us,  to  make  us  more 
noble  than  we  had  been  before,  and  to 
go  about  that  work  of  improvement,  He 
adapted  Himself  to  us.  He  stooped  to 
us.  He  became  man.” 


“But  such  debasement ! It  is  in- 
credible.” 

“Incredible  it  would  be, Sir, were  we  to 
judge  only  from  a narrow,  human  stand- 
point. But  you  must  remember  that  God 
in  His  goodness,  is  infinitely  generous 
and  it  is  only  this  boundless  perfection 
that  could  have  led  Him  to  debase  Him- 
self to  such  a degree.  He  came  to  earth 
to  treat  with  us  as  we  treat  with  one  an- 
other. He  stooped  as  a mother  to  her 
child,  as  a master  to  his  pupil.” 

Lorenzo  grew  more  and  more  atten- 
tive. He  even  grew  religious  in  his  de- 
meanor. He  clasped  his  hands  fiftnly 
and  with  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the 
table,  seemed  beyond  the  reach  of  dis- 
traction. So  the  priest  continued: 

“You  are  aware  that  no  master  begins 
at  once  to  instruct  his  young  pupils  in 
the  use  of  philosophical  terms,  in  astron- 
omy, botany,  or  the  rest  of  the  sciences. 
He  speaks  at  first  simple  things.  He 
uses  child-like  expressions  and  illustra- 
tions. He  imitates  perhaps  childish 
gabble  and  plays  at  the  little  ones' 
games — all  to  win  them.  Then  he  ad- 
vances them,  striving  at  all  times  to 
make  them  better  and  more  like  himself. 
And  indeed,  his  dignity,  far  from  being 
compromised  by  these  condescensions, 
rather  increases  with  his  success.  Now, 
it  was  just  that  way  with  God.  He  was 
so  good  and  merciful,  whereas  we  were 
so  miserable  and  in  such  extreme  want, 
that  He  determined  to  succor  us.  To 
do  that,  He  chose,  in  His  infinite  wis- 
dom, to  accommodate  Himself  to  us,  to 
become  like  one  of  us.  He  determined 
to  become  man  in  order  to  place  Himself 
in  a condition  in  which  we  might  see 
Him,  talk  with  Him,  feel  the  throbbings 
of  His  heart,  and  be  convinced  that  He 
loves  us.  He  acted  like  a schoolmaster 
teaching  his  pupil.” 

“Like  a schoolmaster!  Ah!  how 
beautiful !” 

“Indeed,  Sir,  is  that  not  reasonable?" 

“Ah ! But  God  was  not  obliged  to 


do  that.” 
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“True!  He  was  not  obliged  to,  but 
He  is  the  abyss  of  all  perfection  and 
therefore  He  is  all  good  and  filled  with 
love.  It  was  His  goodness,  His  infinite 
love  and  mercy  that  prompted  Him  to 
stoop  so  low.  He  was  not  obliged  to 
become  man.  In  His  infinite  wisdom, 
He  knew  a thousand  other  ways  of  draw- 
ing us  to  Himself,  yet  His  surpassing 
liberty  and  tender  compassion  led  Him 
to  choose  that  one  that  would  appeal  to 
us  most.  That  is  to  say,  He  chose  to 
become  human  to  save  human  man.” 

“So  He  condescended  like  a school- 
master.” Lorenzo  seemed  absorbed  in 
the  thought. 

“Yes,”  continued  the  priest  “and  I do 
not  think  you  can  call  the  Incarnation 
ridiculous,  when  viewed  in  this  light. 
God  lost  none  of  His  illimitable  majesty 
in  becoming  man  and  so  there  was  no 
absurdity  in  the  claims  of  Christ. 
Rather  they  were  plausible  in  the  high- 
est degree  and  there  can  be  no  sound 
reason  for  denying  them.” 

“Well,  then,  if  Christ  is  God,  He  will 
enlighten  me,  for  I am  sincere.” 

“Indeed,  Sir,  if,  as  I believe,  you  are 
at  heart  sincere,  your  prayer  of  hope  will 
be  answered.  Christ  is  as  good  and  mer- 
ciful now  as  when  He  was  on  earth. 
All  that  is  required  of  any  of  us  is  that 
we  do  what  lies  in  our  power  to  discover 
the  truth,  and  abide  by  it.  If  one  does 
that,  the  chances  are  that  the  amiable 
and  adorable  Christ  will  surely  enlighten 
him  sooner  or  later.” 

“Yes ! and  me,  too,”  exclaimed  the 
dentist,  “because  I love  Him.”  Lorenzo 
seemed  to  be  totally  enrapt  in  pious  re- 
flection. From  that  on,  he  grew  even 
more  serious  than  he  had  been  before, 
and  Father  Tinniens  began  to  feel  with 
confidence  that  his  new  friend  was  a 
stray  sheep  seeking  the  true  fold.  “And 
me,  too,  because  I love  Him !”  What 
simple  words  and  how  full  of  hope ! 
They  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  deep 
thought  and  deeper  sentiment,  such  as 
could  spring  only  from  a tender  heart. 


Father  Tinniens  left  the  dentist  in  med- 
itation. By  this  time  the  two  continents 
of  Europe  and  Africa  had  been  sighted. 
All  eyes  were  turned  towards  them. 
Kodaks,  field-glasses  and  telescopes 
were  being  displayed  on  all  sides.  A few 
of  the  younger  passengers  were  filling 
their  note-books  while  others  were  en- 
gaged in  sketching.  Some  found  the 
sight  “lovely,”  others  “grand,”  a few 
others  “sublime,”  and  a slender  banker 
from  New  England  “divine.” 

At  this  climax,  the  little  group  of 
ecclesiastics,  Father  Tinniens  included, 
set  about  excogitating  an  epithet  that 
would  rival  all  others.  But  before  they 
succeeded,  the  Spaniard,  who  was  far 
from  being  lopt  in  admiration,  strutted 
by  rather  proudly  and  exclaimed : “I 
can  afford  to  throw  Shakespeare  over- 
board now.  I land  in  four  hours.”  He 
passed  on  unnoticed.  The  students  felt 
that  his  departure  would  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage, for  he  could  then  no  longer 
molest  them.  Four  hours  later  he  dis- 
embarked, more  estranged,  however, 
from  the  little  group  than  when  he  had 
boarded  the  steamer  at  New  York. 

Lorenzo  frequently  spoke  to  the  eccle- 
siastics during  the  few  remaining  days 
of  the  voyage,  but  always  with  much  re- 
serve and  with  increased  respect.  How- 
ever, he  refrained  from  touching  further 
on  religious  matters.  Whether  he  had 
really  been  moved  by  the  discussions  he 
had  brought  about  is  known  to  himself 
and  to  God.  Father  Tinniens  thought 
he  was,  for  the  last  words  of  the  dentist 
seemed  to  him  more  eloquent  than  an 
open  admission.  “And  me,  too,  because 
I love  Him.” 

Indeed,  may  our  Saviour  enlighten 
Lorenzo,  for  he  showed  himself  at  least 
a man  of  good  will.  Yet  he  was  a man 
whp  had  not  tasted  of  the  peace  that  was 
heralded  by  the  angels  at  Bethlehem, 
and  since  that  is  the  peace  that  Christ 
came  to  establish,  let  us  pray  that  our 
Saviour’s  mission  may  not  prove  inef- 
fectual in  Lorenzo’s  regard. 
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Most  Rev.  John  Hughes,  D.  D. 

First  Archbishop  of  New  York 


By  JOHN  MULLALY,  LL.  D. 


I. 

BflN  the  summer  of  1817  an  Irish 
y emigrant  named  John  Hughes 
H landed  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
He  was  the  third  member  of  a 
family  of  seven  children,  the  others  be- 
ing Michael,  Patrick,  Mary,  Peter,  Ellen 
and  Margaret.  His  father,  Patrick,  was, 
to  use  the  future  prelate’s  own  words,  “a 
farmer  of  limited  means,”  who,  like  mil- 
lions of  his  countrymen,  chose  voluntary 
exile  to  a life  of  political  servitude  and 
religious  proscription. 

Ardently  as  they  loved  their  native 
land  its  condition  had  become  so  unen- 
durable that  the  family  determined  to 
exercise  the  only  right  left  to  them, — 
the  right  of  expatriation,  the  right  to 
transfer  their  allegiance,  so-called,  under 
which  they  were  held  in  political  vassal- 
age,  to  a country  where  they  would  en- 
joy equal  rights  with  their  fellow  cit- 
izens,— free,  under  the  Supreme  Law  of 
the  Republic,  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

At  the  time  of  the  emigration  of  the 
Hughes  family  the  Penal  Laws  were  still 
in  force  in  Ireland,  though  somewhat  re- 
laxed in  their  application  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  political  changes  produced 
by  the  American  Revolution  and  the  im- 
mortal Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  his  lecture  on  the  Irish  famine, 
about  twenty  years  after  his  arrival, 
when  he  was  Bishop  of  New  York,  he 
outlined  some  of  the  atrocious  features 
of  the  Penal  system,  which  his  illustri- 
ous fellow  countryman,  Edmund  Burke, 
stigmatized  as  the  most  fiendish  system 
of  legislation  that  was  ever  devised  to 
oppress  and  degrade  human  . nature. 


“The  law,”  said  Bishop  Hughes,  “put 
it  in  the  power  of  any  son,  by  declaring 
himself  a Protestant,  to  enter  immedi- 
ately upon  the  rights  of  property  en- 
joyed by  his  father  and  his  family;  but 
no  son  of  Irish  parents  was  ever  known 
to  have  availed  himself  of  this  law. 
Filial  reverence,  domestic  affections, 
always  congenial  to  the  Irish  heart,  had 
here  ample  opportunity  of  proving  them- 
selves and  were  never  found  wanting. 
As  a matter  of  expediency,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  Catholic  proprietor,  for 
the  protection  of  his  property,  to  vest 
the  legal  title  in  some  Protestant  neigh- 
bor; and  again,”  said  the  Bishop,  “it  is 
consoling  to  know  that,  notwithstanding 
the  temptation,  by  these  iniquitous  laws, 
there  is  no  instance  of  that  private  con- 
fidence having  been  violated.” 

This,  however,  was  but  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Penal  Code,  which  by 
still  another  clause  prohibited  education 
in  Ireland  by  a Catholic  schoolmaster, 
under  the  penalty  of  banishment 
for  • the  first  offence  and  hanging 
for  its  repetition,  while  the  pupil, 
no  matter  of  what  age,  foreited 
his  right  to  all  property,  present 
or  prospective.  By  still  another  pro- 
vision ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  not 
only  prohibited  to  a Catholic  arch- 
bishop, or  bishop,  but  punished  by  trans- 
portation, and  if  the  offender  returned, 
he  was  guilty,  by  that  act,  of  high  trea- 
son, the  penalty  for  which  was  hanging, 
disemboweling,  while  alive,  and  after- 
wards quartering.  At  one  period  dur- 
ing the  operation  of  this  diabolical  sys- 
tem priests  were  hunted  like  wolves,  and 
a prize  of  five  pounds  paid  to  their  mur- 
derers for  each  head  brought  to  the  des- 
ignated official. 
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Of  course,  as  intimated,  some  of  the 
worst  features  had  become  obsolete  by 
force  of  circumstances — the  progress  of 
civilization  and  the  revolution  in  public 
opinion,  which  was  steadily  preparing 
the  way  for  the  final  and  crowning  act 
of  Catholic  emancipation.  Yet  the  de- 
nial of  not  only  complete  religious  but 
political  and  civil  rights  was  so  galling 


whole  family  that  any  hesitation  they 
might  have  felt  about  leaving  their  na- 
tive land  was  completely  removed.  At 
the  funeral  of  Mary  Hughes,  the  fourth 
child,  the  procession  was  stopped  at  the 
entrance  to  the  graveyard,  and  as  the 
priest  was  prohibited  by  law  from  enter- 
ing, he  blessed  a handful  of  earth  which 
was  thrown  on  the  coffin  by  a Catholic 
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that  the  Hughes  family,  as  already 
stated,  resolved  to  transfer  their  for- 
tunes to  the  great  Republic  of  the  West, 
which  had  opened  wide  its  doors  to  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations. 

An  incident  that  occurred  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  death  of  one  of  the  children 
had  so  embittered  the  feelings  of  the 


layman  as  it  was  deposited  in  the  grave. 
The  remembrance  of  this  heartless  out- 
rage was  never  erased  from  the  mind  of 
John  Hughes.  And  so  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  the  future  prelate  left  Anna- 
loghan  in  the  County  Tyrone,  where  he 
was  born  on  the  24th  of  June,  1797,  and 
where  he  had  spent  the  greater  portion 
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of  his  life  in  Ireland,  working  on  his 
father’s  farm  and  acquiring  such  educa- 
tion as  he  could  obtain  in  a grammar 
school  some  three  or  four  miles  from  his 
home,  and  from  such  hours  of  study  as 
could  be  spared  from  the  labors  of  the 
day,  or  from  the  night’s  rest. 

Mr.  Hughes  had  left  Ireland  with  his 
second  son,  Patrick,  in  the  year  1816, 
and  having  by  incessant  industry  and 
thrift,  saved  a ‘considerable  sum,  he 
finally  decided  after  a tour  of  inspection 
through  several  States,  to  purchase  a 
piece  of  land  at  Chambersburgh,  in 
Pennsylvania,  some  thirty  miles  from 
St.  Mary’s,  Emmittsburgh.  After  select- 
ing the  desired  tract,  he  inquired  the 
terms  of  purchase,  when  the  owner, 
Mr.  Chambers,  replied  that  he  would 
only  dispose  of  it  on  lease  for  a number 
of  years.  To  this  Mr.  Hughes  in- 
stantly and  emphatically  objected. 

“I  shall  buy,”  he  said,  “such  portions 
of  your  land  outright  as  I want,  or  not 
at  all.  If,  however,  you  are  not  willing 
to  sell  on  this  condition,  I can,  doubt- 
less find  a suitable  piece  of  land  else- 
where. I shall  never  submit  to  the  same 
system  here  which  I left  behind  me  and 
which  was  one  of  the  causes  that  com- 
pelled me  to  leave  my  native  country.” 

Mr.  Chambers,  strongly  and  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  concluded  then  and  there  to 
sell  him  the  'land  on  his  own  terms. 

The  following  year  John  Hughes  left 
Ireland.  “I  was  afloat  on  the  ocean,” 
he  wrote,  “looking  for  a home  and  a 
country  in  which  no  stigma  of  inferior-^ 
ity  would  be  impressed  on  my  brow, 
simply  because  I professed  one  creed 
or  another.” 

The  year  after  his  arrival  Mrs.  Hughes 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  reached 
.Chambersburgh,  and  by  dint  of  hard 
work,  finally  acquired  what  he  had  so 
laboriously  and  vainly  toiled  for  in  the 
land  of  his  birth,  a competence  and  in- 
dependence of  the  slavish  yoke  of  land- 
lord and  governmental  tyranny. 


At  last  the  family  were  united  under 
the  one  roof  and  that  roof  their  own. 
They,  had,  it  is  true,  after  the  purchase 
of  the  land,  but  little  left  for  what  might 
be  called  working  capital,  to  stock  and 
to  till  the  farm ; but  they  had  that  with- 
out which  capital  is  of  comparatively 
little  value — they  had  integrity  and  in- 
dustry and,  before  long,  they  were  inde- 
pendent as  to  worldly  goods  and  had 
saved  enough  to  enable  them  to  give  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  best  instruction  that 
could  be  obtained  at  St.  Mary’s  Acad- 
emy, Emmittsburgh,  then  the  first  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

Some  time  after  graduating  Miss 
Ellen  Hughes  became  a Sister  of  Char- 
ity, taking  the  name  of  Sister  Angela. 
She  was  the  first  Superioress  of  St.  Vin- 
cent’s Hospital,  and  subsequently  of  Mt. 
St.  Vincent’s  Academy. 

The  other  daughter,  Miss  Margaret 
Hughes,  married  Mr.  Rodrigue  of  Phila- 
delphia; and  both  sisters,  with  whom 
the  writer  had  the  honor  of  many  years 
of  friendship,  bore  a striking  resem- 
blance to  their  illustrious  brother,  not 
only  in  personal  appearance,  but  in  their 
intellectual  and  moral  traits. 

Of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes  it  can  be 
truly  said  that  they  were  much  superior 
to  the  generality  of  those  in  the  same 
station  of  life,  and  that  they  were  be- 
loved by  their  friends  not  only  for  their 
virtues  and  stainless  lives  but  for  their 
intellectual  qualifications  and  force  of 
character. 

Although  Mr.  Hughes’  time  was 
mainly  occupied  with  the  care  of  his 
farm,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Hughes  with  her 
domestic  duties,  they  were  not  indiffer- 
ent to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds> 
but  as  much  of  their  time  as  could  be 
spared  from  the  necessary  work  of  the 
day  was  given  to  reading  and  the  study 
of  works  of  a serious  character.  Theirs 
was,  in  reality,  a Catholic  home,  and  its 
character  may  be  judged  from  the  in- 
flexible rule  that  no  harsh  or  censorious 
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word  against  their  friends  or  neighbors 
should  be  heard  within  its  walls.  They 
had  literally  carried  into  practice  the 
spirit  of  the  warning  inscribed  on  the 
walls  of  the  refectory  of  the  great 
Bishop  of  Hippo: 

“This  board  allows  no  vile  detractor 
place 

Whose  tongue  would  charge  the  absent 
with  disgrace." 

It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Hughes  to 
bring  his  son  up  to  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture, especially  as  he  had  already 
acquired  a partial  knowledge  of  garden- 
ing; but  John  Hughes  had  other  views 
and  had  already  made  a choice  more  in 
consonance  with  his  aspirations  and 
abilities.  He  had  decided  on  his  voca- 
tion, and,  as  he  tells  us,  his  most  fer- 
vent prayer  was  that  he  would  realize 
his  earnest  desire  of  being  one  day  or- 
dained a priest  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.  As  he  has  related  this  event- 
ful incident  in  his  life  I prefer  to  quote 
his  own  words,  serving  as  they  do,  to 
correct  much  misapprehension  of  the 
conditions  under  which  he  entered  Mt. 
St.  Mary's  College  at  Emmittsburgh : 

“I  am  aware,"  he  wrote,  in  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mayor  Harper  of  New  York, 
under  date  of  May  17,  1844,  “that  a cer- 
tain lady  who  writes  for  one  of  the  Bos- 
ton papers,  has  given  both  her  own 
name  and  mine  in  connection  with  the 
statement  that  I entered  the  service  of 
Bishop  Dubois  as  a gardener  and  that 
he,  having  discovered  in  me  the  stuff 
that  Bishops  are  made  of,  with  intellect 
to  have  governed  the  Church  in  its  most 
prosperous  times,  educated  me  on  the 
strength  of  this  discovery, — I would  just 
remark,  with  all  respect  for  this  amiable, 
but,  as  I must  say,  silly  lady,  that  she  is 
mistaken  and  exhibits  only  ‘the  stuff’ 
the  Boston  papers  are  made  of.  My 
connection  with  Bishop  Dubois  was  in 
virtue  of  a regular  contract  between  us, 
in  which  neither  was  required  to  ac- 
knowledge any  obligations  to  the  other. 


I,  however,  felt  the  kindness  of  that 
saintly  and  venerable  prelate  and  the 
friendship  which  included  me  with  so 
many  other  young  men  to  whom  it  was 
extended.  I entered  the  College  the 
first  day,  an  utter  stranger  to  Bishop 
Dubois  until  then.  I was  to  superintend 
the  garden  as  a compensation  for  my 
services  in  the  house,  until  a vacancy 
should  occur,  by  which  I might  be  ap- 
pointed teacher  .fot*  such  classes  as  I 
should  be  fit  to  take  charge  of.  I con- 
tinued in  this  way  the  first  nine  months 
of  my  stay  at  college,  prosecuting  my 
studies  under  a private  preceptor.  The 
rest  of  the  time*,  between  seven  and  eight 
years,  I continued  to  teach  the  classes 
that  were  assigned  to  me.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  I was  ordained  priest  and 
stationed  in  Philadelphia.  Here  my 
public  life  commenced.  After  eleven 
years  from  this  time  I was  sent,  not  by 
my  own  choice,  to  be  the  Assistant 
Bishop  of  New  York.  I had  formed 
during  these  years  friendships  ever  to  be 
cherished  in  the  memory  of  the  most 
respectable  families,  Protestant  as  well 
as  Catholic." 

In  another  part  of  the  same  letter  he 
exhibits  that  spirit  of  self-respect  and 
independence  that  characterized  him 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  eventful 
life.  “I  landed  on  these  shores,"  he 
says,  “friendless  and  with  but  a few 
guineas  in  my  purse.  I never  received 
of  the  charity  of  any  man.  I never  bor- 
rowed of  any  man  without  repaying;  I 
never  borrowed  more  than  a few  dollars 
at  a time ; I never  had  a patron  in  the 
Church,  or  out  of  it.  I am  not  a man  of 
strife,  or  contention.  My  disposition  is, 
I trust,  both  pacific  and  benevolent.  As 
a proof  of  this,  I may  mention  that  I 
never  had  a personal^ altercation  with  a 
human  being  in  my  life ; that  I never 
had  occasion  to  call  others,  or  to  be 
called  myself  before  any  civil  tribunal 
on  earth." 

After  devoting  between  seven  and 
eight  years  to  the  studies  necessary  for 
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the  vocation  he  had  chosen,  the  ex- 
penses of  his  education  being  paid  for 
from  the  earnings  with  which  his  own 
services  were  requited,  he  was  ordained 
by  Bishop  Connolly  in  St.  Joseph’s 
Church,  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  soon 
after  was  appointed  pastor.  Here  he 
became  distinguished  for  his  profound 
learning  as  a controversialist  and  was 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent preachers  in  the  United  States. 

Three  years  after  his  ordination  the 
glad  tidings  reached  this  country  that 
the  Penal  Laws  were  stricken  from  the 
statute  books  of  England  and  that  under 
the  leadership  of  the  illustrious  patriot 
and  statesman,  Daniel  O’Connell,  the 
long  protracted  contest  for  Catholic 
emancipation  was  won.  The  Catholics 
of  Philadelphia  celebrated  the  triumph 
with  joyful  and  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tions. The  day  selected  for  the  occa- 
sion was  the  31st  of  May,  1829,  when  a 
solemn  thanksgiving  service  was  held 
in  St.  Augustine’s  Church,  Father 
Hughes  * preaching  the  sermon,  which 
produced  a deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  all  present  and  confirmed  the 
high  reputation  he  had  already 
achieved  as  one  of  the  first  of  pulpit 
orators.  He  took  his  text  from  the 
84th  Psalm : “Lord,  Thou  hast  blessed 
Thy  land ; Thou  hast  turned  away  the 
captivity  of  Jacob. — Mercy  and  Truth 
have  met  each  other;  Justice  and  Peace 
have  kissed ; Truth  is  sprung  out  of  the 
earth  and  Justice  hath  looked  down 
from  Heaven.” 

The  sermon  was  published  in  pamph- 
let form  and  inscribed  to  “Ireland’s 
Emancipator,”  between  whom  and 
Father  Hughes  the  warmest  friendship 
existed.  The  language  of  the  inscrip- 
tion testified  to  the  high  admiration  en- 
tertained by  the  preacher  for  his  dis- 
tinguished fellow  countryman : 

“To  the  man  who  is  at  once  the 
Scholar,  the  Patriot,  the  consistent 
Christian  and  the  practical  Catholic,  to 
Daniel  O’Connell,  this  discourse  is  re- 


spectfully inscribed  as  an  humble  tribute 
of  the  Author’s  esteem  for  so  rare  a com- 
bination in  a public  character.” 

The  earliest  proof  of  Father  Hughes’ 
abilities  as  a controversialist  was  given 
while  he  was  yet  a deacon  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a letter  in  reply  to  an  insidious 
and  virulent  attack  on  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  form  of  a tract  entitled 
“Protestantism  and  Popery.”  His  re- 
sponse was  sharp  and  vigorous,  the 
communication  appearing  originally  in 
the  Catholic  Miscellany  of  Charleston, 
and  afterwards  in  pamphlet  form. 

His  first  appointment  immediately 
after  his  ordination,  which  took  place 
October  15,  1826,  in  St.  Joseph’s 

Church,  Philadelphia,  was  to  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  to  Reverend  Dr.  Hur- 
ley, from  which  he  was  transferred  to 
the  charge  of  the  church  in  Bedford, 
Pennsylvania,  of  which  his  well-beloved 
friend,  Father  Heyden  had  been  pastor. 
After  a brief  stay  of  a few  weeks  here 
he  was  recalled  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  was  confronted  with  a most  unseemly 
contest  which  had  its  origin  in  the  per- 
nicious Trustee  System.  Father 
Hughes’  course  was  marked  by  a tact 
and  discretion  that  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  the  settlement  of  the  trouble. 

In  1832  he  received  a challenge  from 
Rev.  John  Breckinridge,  a Presbyterian 
clergyman,  to  discuss  the  question,  “Is 
the  Protestant  religion  the  religion  of 
Christ?”  which  was  promptly  accepted; 
and  in  this,  which  was  really  his  first 
great  battle  for  the  Faith,  he  maintained 
his  side  with  such  force  of  argument, 
such  intimate  knowledge  and  complete 
mastery  of  the  whole  subject  of  contro- 
versy, such  intellectual  superiority  over 
his  opponent  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
impartial  he  was  freely  acknowledged 
the  victor  in  the  contest.  With  a “heart 
of  controversy”  that  shrank  from  no 
conflict  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
Church  were  involved,  his  mind  was 
singularly  adapted  to  discussions  of  a 
theological  character ; here  he  was 
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always  at  home,  and  no  adversary  that 
he  ever  met  in  this  field  had  reason  to 
rejoice  after  the  encounter. 

The  debate,  which  continued  several 
months  and  which  was  conducted 
through  the  public  press  of  Philadelphia, 
excited  intense  interest  among  all 
classes  and  denominations.  So  deep,  in 
fact,  was  the  interest  that  pamphlets 
containing  the  whole  controversy  were 
afterwards  issued  and  had  an  unprece- 
dented circulation. 

In  1834  Father  Hughes  was  again 
challenged  by  the  same  clergyman  to 
discuss  the  question,  “ Is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Religion  in  any,  or  in  all  its 
principles  and  doctrines,  inimical  to 
civil  or  religious  liberty  ?” 

In  his  statement  of  the  subject  Mr. 
Breckinridge  took  special  care  to  put 
the  question  in  such  form  as  to  render 
it  easy  for  him  to  make  desultory 
charges,  while  there  was  really  only  one 
essential  point  at  issue.  But  the  Cham- 
pion of  the  Faith,  though  detecting  the 
purpose  of  his  opponent  in  his  adroit 
wording  of  the  question,  accepted  the 
challenge  and  conducted  his  part  of  the 
controversy,  which  this  time  took  place 
on  a public  platform,  with  his  former 
ability  and  success. 

Referring  to  his  theological  contests, 
he  said:  “I  have  had  intercourse  with 
society  of  all  denominations,  I have 
preached  nearly  every  Sunday,  often- 
times on  controversial  subjects,  when 
hundreds  of  Protestants  were  present, 
and  I venture  to  assert  that  I have  not 
done  one  act,  or  used  one  expression  in 
the  pulpit,  or  out  of  it,  to  warrant  the 
charge  of  malignity.  I have  wounded 
no  man’s  feelings ; I have  ridiculed  no 
man’s  religion ; I have  injured  no  man’s 
character.  I am  proud  to  believe,  and 
have  reason  to  believe,  that,  though  a 
Catholic  and  a priest  I stand  as  high  in 
public,  even  in  Protestant,  estimation 
as  Mr.  Breckinridge,  himself.” 

During  these  debates  he  had  not  been 
idle  in  the  more  important  matters  be- 


longing to  his  sacred  office.  He  erected 
a new  church  called  St.  John’s,  of  which 
he  was  pastor  for  many  years,  and 
founded  St.  John’s  Orphan  Asylum; 
and  this  while  his  labors  were  incessant 
in  the  performance  of  his  priestly  duties. 

In  1837  the  failing  health  of  Bishop 
Dubois,  through  age  and  infirmities, 
had  rendered  him  unequal  to  the  care 
and  administration  of  his  rapidly  in- 
creasing diocese.  The  Council  of  Balti- 
more in  that  year  nominated  Father 
Hughes  and  two  other  priests,  and  the 
Holy  Father  having  appointed  the  first 
on  the  list  as  Bishop  Dubois’  coadjutor, 
he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Basileop- 
olis,  January  7,  1836,  the  officiating 
prelates  being  Bishops  Dubois,  Kenrick 
and  Fenwick. 

Two  weeks  after  the  consecration  of 
his  coadjutor  the  aged  Bishop  was 
stricken  with  paralysis  and  the  whole 
burden  of  the  episcopal  office  fell  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  new  prelate,  who,  how- 
ever, proved  fully  equal  to  the  onerous 
responsibilities. 

Among  the  most  serious  difficulties 
which  he  encountered  and  which  were 
the  prolific  cause  of  grave  complica- 
tions, were  the  abuses  of  the  Trustee 
System,  which  had  become  a great 
scandal,  and  which  threatened  disaster 
to  the  several  churches  under  its  control. 
He  perceived  at  a glance  that  he  would 
have  to  combat  not  only  the  opposition 
from  religious  prejudice  and  injustice 
outside,  but  serious  revolt  from  within 
the  Church. 

The  overthrow  of  t*he  Trustee  System 
as  it  then  existed  brought  into  play  all 
the  force  of  the  new  prelate’s  character, 
all  the  power  of  his  resolute,  unbending 
will.  It  was  not  only  a most  pernicious 
system,  but  it  had  become  through  long 
years  of  unchecked  and  unbridled  as- 
sumption of  authority,  an  intolerable 
scandal,  injurious  to  Church  and  people 
alike,  and  especially  to  those  who  had 
invaded  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  who  had  even,  as  I heard 
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from  the  lips  of  the  Archbishop  himself, 
presumed  so  far  as  to  withhold  the  sal- 
ary of  his  revered  predecessor. 

It  would  cake  much  more  time  and 
space  than  could  be  given  to  the  sub- 
ject in  a magazine  article  to  enter  into 
the  particulars  of  this  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  diocese;  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  Bishop's  prudence  and 
judgment,  combined  with  his  firmness 
and  rare  executive,  abilities  brought  the 
struggle  to  a satisfactory  termination. 

By  the  death  of  Bishop  Dubois,  which 
occurred  December  29,  1842,  the  coad- 
jutor became  Bishop  of  New  York.  He 
now  began  to  put  in  operation  the  meas- 
ures necessary  for  the  much-needed  re- 
form in  the  tenure  of  Church  property, 
which  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  had 
been  the  cause  of  frequent  conflicts  be- 
tween congregations  and  the  episcopal 
authority. 

At  the  first  Diocesan  Synod,  which 
was  held  in  1842,  the  vexed  question 
was  settled  by  the  adoption  of  a system 
embraced  in  the  “Rules  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Churches  and  Trustees." 

After  a thorough  investigation  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  eight  churches 
of  the  city  they  were  found  to  be  all 
heavily  encumbered  with  debt,  and  five 
were  actually  in  a state  of  bankruptcy. 
Consolidating  all  the  church  debts  and 
securing  the  titles  in  his  own  name  he  at 
once  entered  on  the  gigantic  task  of 
•extricating  them  from  the  financial 
slough  into  which  they  had  fallen.  As 
one  of  the  means  of  bringing  about  the 
desired  result  he  decided  to  visit  Europe, 
'“in  the  hope,"  as  he  himself  wrote  to 
Father  De  Smet,  the  celebrated  Indian 
missionary,  that  he  “might  obtain  a 
loan,  if  possible,  at  a lower  rate  of  inter- 
est than  he  was  now  obliged  to  pay." 
In  this  letter  he  expressed  the  belief  that 
was  becoming  general  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  that  “the  Catholic  religion 
is  destined  to  become,  if  not  the  domin- 
ant faith,  at  least  the  most  influential  in 
the  United  States.  Whilst,  therefore," 


he  adds,  “it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  government  of  the 
Church  in  that  country  to  preserve  what 
belongs  to  the  present  time,  they  must 
look  forward  to  lay  the  foundations,  to 
plant  the  first  seeds  of  religion  in  that 
fertile  soil,  from  which,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  the  future  will  reap  a mighty 
harvest.  If  we  had  as  much  money  and 
as  many  priests  as  could  be  advantage- 
ously emplbyed  for  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  United  States,  I have  no  doubt  but 
in  less  than  half  a century  the  majority 
of  the  people  would  become  Catholics." 

Such  was  the  prediction  and  in  view 
of  the  increasing  mpans  and  the  propor- 
tionate progress  that  has  been  made, 
who  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  great 
prelate  was  over-sanguine? 

Unfortunately,  the  Bishop's  European 
visit,  while  partially  successful,  did  not 
come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  expec- 
tation, and  he  was  obliged,  therefore,  to 
rely  on  his  own  and  ever  faithful  people. 

I should  observe  here,  that  before  this 
visit  to  Europe,  which  occurred  in  1842, 
he  opened  St.  John's  College  in  Ford- 
ham,  the  land  for  which  he  had  pur- 
chased some  years  before,  having  pre- 
viously removed  thereto  the  seminary 
he  had  established  at  Lafargeville,  in 
Jefferson  County  and  which  had  proved 
too  remote  from  the  Metropolis.  The 
seminary  was  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph  ; 
the  college  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  To 
the  foundation  and  support  of  the  sem- 
inary the  Bishop  not  only  devoted  his 
most  earnest  efforts  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary means,  but  he  contributed  a large 
portion  of  his  salary  to  the  same  object. 

Among  the  various  contests  in  which 
he  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the 
Faith,  the  public  school  question  was  the 
burning  issue  of  the  day  as  it  was 
fraught  with  portentous  consequences 
to  the  welfare  of  society,  the  integrity  of 
the  State,  the  harmony  of  the  family  and 
the  maintenance  of  true  religion. 

It  was  at  this  crucial  juncture,  the 
year  1840,  that  the  dauntless  prelate  and 
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his  faithful  flock,  standirig  together  with 
one  heart  and  one  soul,  inspired  by  a 
common  impulse,  entered  upon  one  of 
the  most  trying  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  the  United  States.  Great, 
vital,  eternal  issues  were  at  stake;  in  a 
certain  degree  the  future  of  Catholicity 
in  the  Republic  was  imperilled;  it  was 
literally  a struggle  for  the  salvation  not 
only  of  the  rising  but  of  future  genera- 
tions, and  upon  the  result  depended  the 
retention  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  millions  of  her  children.  It 
was  a question  whether  a system  which 
excluded  God  and  religion  would  be  per- 
mitted to  give  precedence  to  the  forces 
of  infidelity.  It  was  especially  a ques- 
tion whether  the  same  results  which  are 
to-day  seen  in  the  deserted  churches  of 
the  sects  would  not  finally,  through  the 
apathy  and  indifference  thus  engendered, 
produce  like  results  in  our  own  congre- 
gations— results  that  have  placed,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census  of  the  United 
State,  over  two-thirds  of  the  population, 
outside  of  all  church  membership— a 
condition  the  baleful  effects  of  which 
are  so  painfully  visible  in  the  decline  of 
public  morality,  the  alarming  increase 
of  divorces,  the  weakening  of  the  family 
ties  and  the  all-pervading  materialism 
that  is  corroding  the  very  heart  of  our 
times. 

History  tells  us  that  when  the  siege 
of  Vienna  was  raised  by  John  Sobieski, 
the  heroic  King  of  Poland,  and  the  tide 
of  Mohammendanism  was  hurled  back 
and  Europe  saved  from  “the  unspeakable 
Turk,”  the  glorious  triumph  of  the 
Christian  arms  was  celebrated  in  the 
redeemed  city  by  the  overjoyed  and 
grateful  people,  on  that  eventful  day  the 
preacher  selected  as  an  appropriate  text 
for  his  discourse,  the  sixth  verse  of  the 
first  Gospel  of  St.  John : “There  was  a 
man  sent  from  God  and  his  name  was 
John.,, 

With  no  less  force,  with  no  less  appro- 
priateness could  the  same  text  be  ap- 


plied to  the  no  less  heroic  prelate  as  “the 
man  sent  from  God  whose  name  was 
John,”  who  in  the  great  battle  for  Cath- 
olic education  led  the  forces  of  Truth 
against  the  hosts  of  Error, — a conflict 
in  which  the  opposing  ranks  were  ar- 
rayed under  the  banners  of  Catholic 
education  and  the  banners  of  the  com- 
bined sects. 

In  view  of  the  far-reaching  conse- 
quences and  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
he  performed,  so  absolutely  indispen- 
sable for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 


nance of  the  parochial  school  system, 
on  a firm  and  enduring  basis, — a system 
so  essential  to  the  growth  and  stability 
of  Catholic  congregations ; in  view  of 
the  moral  effects  of  the  victory  he  won 
for  Catholic  education  on  his  own 
future  times — a victory  that  is  now 
fully  appreciated  by  thoughtful  and  con- 
servative men  of  all  denominations,  can 
we  not  as  justly  repeat  the  words  of 
Scripture  as  applied  to  the  immortal 
Sobieski  ? 

Differing  from  the  rest  of  the  State, 
the  City  of  New  York,  or  the  Common 
Council,  to  which  a discretionary  power 
had  been  granted  by  the  legislature  for 
over  fifteen  years,  confided  to  the  Pub- 
lic School  Society,  as  it  was  called, 
almost  the  entire  charge  of  common 
school  education,  together  with  the 
management,  disposition  and  control  of 
the  public  fund  raised  by  taxation  and 
otherwise  for  the  purpose. 

The  members  of  this  corporation  pro- 
fessed to  exclude  sectarianism  from  its 
schools,  but  their  professions  and  prac- 
tices were  in  direct  conflict,  for  while 
proclaiming  their  absolute  neutrality  in 
matters  of  religious  belief  and  doctrinal 
teaching,  it  was  found  on  investigation, 
that  persistent  and  insidious  efforts  were 
made  to  influence  and  pervert  the  minds 
of  the  Catholic  scholars. 

As  the  claims  of  the  society  to  the 
State  appropriation  were  based  on  the 
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pledge  that  nothing  of  a sectarian  char- 
acter should  be  introduced  into  their 
system  of  introduction,  this  was  a direct 
and  flagrant  violation  of  their  obliga- 
tions as  a corporation.  An  examination 
of  the  books  and  methods  employed 
disclosed  ample  and  convincing  evi- 
dence of  their  secret  and  sinister  de- 
signs. In  the  petition,  or  protest,  signed 
by  the  leading  representatives  of  the 
Catholics  of  the  metropolis,  addressed 
to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  it  was 
charged  that  not  only  the  use  of  the 
offensive  word  “Popery,”  a term  of  in- 
sult and  opprobrium  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, was  repeatedly  employed,  but 
that,  in  numerous  instances,  passages 
were  introduced  that  were  especially 
obnoxious  to  Catholics,  who  in  one  par- 
ticular case  were  stigmatized  as  “de- 
ceitful/’ In  the  words  of  the  Bishop, 
“the  children  were  taught  that  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Catholic  Church  are  the 
remnants  of  idolatry/’ 

The  fact  was  dwelt  on  with  particular 
emphasis  and  force,  that  a portion  of 
the  school  fund  was  paid  out  of  the  taxes 
levied  on  the  citizens  of  other  denom- 
inations, and  the  petition  indignantly 
denounced  a system  so  manifestly  un- 
just that  it  reduced  the  Catholics  of 
New  York  to  the  alternative  of  seeing 
their  children  growing  up  in  entire 
ignorance,  or  else  taxing  themselves 
an^w  for  private  schools,  while  the 
funds  provided  for  education  and  con- 
tributed in  part  by  themselves  were 
given  over  to  the  Public  School  Society 
and  by  that  Society  employed  to  the 
detriment  of  their  religion. 

As  an  instance  of  the  extremes  to 
which  this  Society  proceeded  in  its  arro- 
gant defiance  of  the  rights  and  principles 
of  a large  portion  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
they  had  actually  attempted  to  compel, 
the  attendance  of  Catholic  children  by 
coercive  measures,  enforced  by  pains 
and  penalties  on  all  persons,  whether 
emigrants  or  not,  who  were  rendered 
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unable  by  their  poverty  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  their  children. 

The  petitioners  further  claimed,  as  a 
matter  of  strict  justice,  a share  of  the 
school  fund,  for  which  they  were  taxed, 
that  they  might  educate  their  children 
free  from  the  baneful  effects  to  which 
they  were  subjected  by  the  methods  of 
the  system. 

Considering  only  the  comparative 
material  strength  of  the  forces  in  the 
contest  and  leaving  out  the  moral  ele- 
ments it  was,  to  mere  external  appear- 
ances, a most  unequal  conflict.  The 
Catholic  people  were  poor,  they  were  in 
a population  of  317,000  about  one-fifth, 
while  to-day,  they  are  over  one-third  in 
the  total  number  of  the  greater  city. 
Their  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
city  would  show  a far  greater  disparity. 
They  were,  in  fact,  the  poorer  classes; 
they  were  the  “hewers  of  wood  and  the 
drawers  of  water/’  but  they  were  of  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  republic;  they 
were,  it  is  true,  at  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  social  ladder,  but  they  were  of  that 
very  class  among  whom  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  was  born,  among  whom  He 
lived  and  from  among  whom  He 
selected  His  apostles  and  disciples,  who 
were  to  continue  His  mission  among 
the  sons  of  men  to  the  latest  generation, 
for  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Church  that  it 
has  in  the  ranks  of  its  most  illustrious, 
most  zealous  ecclesiastics  men  who  like 
John  Hughes,  it  has  elevated  to  the 
highest  rank,  even,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
present  Holy  Father,  to  the  Chair  of 
the  Fisherman. 

Despite  the  great  disparity  of  the  con- 
tending forces,  in  a worldly  sense,  the 
lion-hearted  prelate  and  his  flock  calmly 
and  resolutely  took  their  stand,  emphat- 
ically protesting  against  the  great  in- 
justice by  which  Catholics  were  taxed 
for  the  maintenance  of  a system  that 
had  been  perverted  from  its  professed 
design  to  a proselytizing  machine. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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I. 

HUMAN  NATURE  FAILS. 

HHE  army  before  Monterey  had 
bivouaced  for  the  night  upon  a 
ridge  fronting  the  bishop’s  pal- 
ace, awaiting  the  attack  of  the 
morrow.  The  pickets  were  posted  after 
a reconnaissance  as  far  as  the  Saltillo 
road  had  demonstrated  that  the  Mexi- 
cans were  determined  to  make  a stub- 
born resistance.  On  the  outer  line  of 
pickets,  Captain  Brown’s  company  of 
Ohio  volunteers,  which  had  been  doing 
guard  duty  for  an  entire  week,  was  sta- 
tioned. The  men  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  with  much  difficulty  kept 
awake  during  the  single  hour  they  were 
retained  on  guard. 

Clarence  Duvall  was  on  the  line  im- 
mediately in  front  of  Ampudia’s  army, 
and  with  heavy  step  and  almost  closing 
eyes,  walked  up  and  down  his  beat.  The 
moon  was  sailing  gracefully  through  a 
sea  of  fleecy  clouds,  as  though  conscious 
that  when  it  came  again  to  light  the 
earth  it  would  look  down  upon  a scene 
of  carnage. 

Grasping  his  gun  in  one  hand  and  his 
rosary  in  the  other,  Clarence  asked  the 
assistance  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  that 
he  might  be  given  strength  to  perform 
his  duty,  and  not  be  found  asleep  at  his 
post,  for  he  had  been  on  guard  for  three 
nights  with  scarcely  any  time  for  rest 
during  the  day.  For  some  time  he  had 
suspected  that  his  sergeant  wished  to 
disgrace  him  in  some  way  because  he 
had  won  the  love  of  the  lady  v/hose  hand 
both  had  sought.  He  was  also  aware 
of  the  great  danger  and  the  penalty 
should  he  fall  asleep  on  guard  in  front 
of  the  enemy. 


When  he  had  completed  five  decades 
of  the  rosary  he  felt  stronger  and  hoped 
to  keep  awake  until  relief,  now  long 
overdue,  should  come.  He  did  not  for 
a moment  imagine  that  his  sergeant  had 
arranged  for  the  relief  to  pass  him  by, 
and  that  the  other  pickets  had  long  since 
been  called  in. 

As  he  silently  trod  his  way  through 
the  scrubby  pines,  over  the  mosses  and 
lichens  that  covered  the  scoria  with  a 
verdure  so  soon  to  be  dyed  with  blood, 
his  thoughts  went  back  to  his  home  in 
Cincinnati,  and  to  the  loved  one  who 
he  imagined  was  gazing  at  the  same 
moon  that  lighted  his  lonely  path;  and 
he  was  consoled  by  the  thought  that  she 
was  probably  praying  for  him  at  that 
trying  moment.  But  the  weight  soon 
came  back  to  his  eyes,  and  he  tried  every 
remedy  he  had  ever  heard  of  to  get  rid 
of  it.  He  dared  not  stop  for  a single 
moment  to  rest,  for  he  knew  that  should 
he  do  so,  he  would  instantly  fall  asleep. 

“This  cannot  last,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“for  human  nature  cannot  much  longer 
endure  this  strain.  How  hard  it  is  to 
suffer  when  one  does  the  best  he  can. 
Away,  sleep,  you  shall  not  have  me  dis- 
graced. I will  conquer,  not  for  myself 
alone  but  for  her,  who  would  suffer  far 
more  than  I,  should  I fail  in  this  trying 
hour.  Should  I fall  to-morrow,  it  would 
only  add  one  more  to  the  list  of  those 
‘accounted  for/  and  she  would  regard 
my  death  as  a sacrifice  for  my  country; 
but  she  would  despise  me  were  I to  be 
disgraced.” 

In  another  moment  his  strength  gave 
out,  and  he  fell  unconscious  to  the 
ground.  Scarcely  had  he  fallen,  before 
the  relief  came  and  he  was  found,  as  it 
was  supposed,  asleep  at  his  post.  He 
was  rudely  taken  to  the  guardhouse  and 
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placed  in  charge  of  Sergeant  Wallace, 
whose  face  was  lighted  with  a cynic 
smile  when  he  saw  how  successful  had 
been  his  infamous  plot  to  ruin  Clarence 
who  would  not  now  be  likely  to  go  back 
to  Cincinnati  to  claim  the  lovely  Agnes. 
The  sergeant  hastened  to  report  to  the 
officer  of  the  day  the  arrest  of  private 
Clarence  Duvall  for  the  serious  crime 
of  sleeping  at  his  post  in  front  of  the 
enemy  on  the  eve  of  battle.  He  was 
careful  to  present  the  case  in  the  worst 
light,  concealing  the  fact  that  the  pris- 
oner was,  when  found,  unconscious 
from  sickness,  and  that  he  had  been  on 
guard  for  three  nights  with  little  or  no 
rest.  The  officer  was  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  safety  of  the  army  had 
been  imperiled  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
prisoner. 

“I  will  remember  you,  Ben,”  said 
Sergeant  Wallace  to  his  first  corporal 
when  he  had  seen  Clarence  securely 
placed  in  the  guardhouse.  “You  have 
served  me  well  and  I will  not  forget  you. 
I will  exchange  these  hateful  sergeant’s 
stripes  before  long  for  gold  bars.  Then 
a certain  young  lady  will  not  be  so  in- 
different when  I go  home.  She  thought 
she  cared  for  that  doll  faced  boy  we  have 
just  started  on  the  downward  track,  but 
it  was  because  she  imagined  he  was  a 
soldier,  and  not  a baby  who  should 
never  have  been  permitted  to  leave  the 
nursery.  Agnes  is  wild  over  this  war 
and  advised  all  her  friends  to  enlist. 
What  will  she  think  now  of  the  one 
favored  to  the  exclusion  of  her  best 
friends  ?” 

“Yes,  Charlie,”  replied  the  Corporal, 
“our  plans  succeeded  well,  but  somehow 
I don’t  like  this  business.  We  three 
were  chums  in  the  old  burg,  and  fellow 
clerks  in  the  Governor’s  establishment; 
and  when  Agnes  came  down  to  see  us 
off  for  Mexico,  she  told  us  for  her  sake 
to  stand  together ; that  if  one  was 
wounded  the  others  were  to  bring  him 
off  of  the  field  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
She  preferred  Clarence,  and  it  does  seem 


a little  rough  that  we  won’t  give  him  a 
chance.  But  you  know  ‘all  things  are 
fair  in  love  and  war,’  and  you  are  in 
both.  That  is  my  excuse  for  siding  with 
you.  You  must  stand  close  to  that 
uncle  who  has  a strong  pull  at  head- 
quarters and  try  to  get  a commission 
and  then  you  must  get  me  one.  Who 
can  say  that  we  will  not  both  go  home 
as  officers  regulars?  That  would  pay 
us  for  to-night’s  work,  which  I must 
say  I don’t  altogether  like,  for  I hate  to 
play  a harsh  game  with  the  boy, 
although  I was  beginning  to  dislike  him 
because  he  was  always  finding  fault  with 
us  for  not  going  to  Mass;  as  though 
men  were  expected  to  run  to  church 
and  pray  like  women.  Still,  I cannot 
forget  that  the  boy  has  no  father  to  help 
him  out  of  the  scrape  we  have  got  him 
into.  I heard  to-day  that  old  Zac.  is 
mighty  severe  on  men  found  sleeping 
at  their  posts.  Suppose  Clarence  is 
shot.  Then  I would  never  forgive  my- 
self, for  no  commission  nor  advance  in 
salary,  if  I must  go  back  to  my  desk, 
would  pay  me  for  what  I have  helped  to 
do  for  you.” 

“You  talk  like  a child,  Ben.  Do  you 
suppose  I would  let  the  baby  be  shot? 
I can  save  him  in  spite  of  old  Zac.,  and 
get  us  both  commissions.  I won’t  stay 
in  the  army  very  long  but  a commission 
will  help  me  in  another  direction,  for 
then  I will  have  no  trouble  to  win  the 
young  lady,  and  with  her,  something 
better  than  the  army.  You  know  Agnes 
said  ‘the  young  man  who  does  not  enlist 
in  the  army  shall  never  dance  with  me/ 
So  when  Clarence  goes  home  in  dis- 
grace she  will  show  him  less  favor  than 
old  Zac.  The  engagement  will  be 
broken  at  once,  and  my  time  will  come. 
The  old  Governor  intends  to  take  into 
the  firm  his  son-in-law.  That  will  be 
me.  If  you  fail  to  get  a commission,  up 
you  go  to  my  place  and  you  are  paid 
for  all  you  have  done  for  me.” 

“You  are  a fine  schemer,  Charlie,  and 
I sha’n’t  desert  you ; but  keep  an  eye  on 
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Clarence,  and  see  that  he  is  not  shot.  I 
tell  you  it  is  a serious  matter/' 

“Don't  refer  to  that  again.  I have  in- 
fluence enough  to  save  him  and  shall  do 
it.  My  only  intention  is  to  have  him 
disgraced  and  sent  home.  There  is  one 
thing  you  must  not  forget,  if  you  want 
to  save  yourself.  That  is  when  you  are 
before  the  court  martial  that  the  boy 
was  not  kept  on  guard  all  of  three 
nights.  If  the  Captain  hears  the  truth, 
we  will  suffer  and  not  Clarence.  So 
you  must  be  on  your  guard  and  not 
allow  your  tender  heart  to  get  us  both 
into  trouble." 

“Don't  fear,  Charlie,  I'll  not  neglect 
self;  but  what  I want  to  do  is  to  look 
after  our  own  interest  and  at  the  same 
time  save  Clarence.  We  can  do  it, 
can’t  we?" 

“Don't  be  silly,  Ben,  and  talk  like  a 
sixteen  year  old  boy  who  has  just  been 
let  loose  by  his  mother.  Clarence  is  in 
no  danger.  Of  course,  he’ll  be  tried  by 
court  martial,  and  being  a volunteer,  he 
will  be  dishonorably  discharged  from 
the  army  and  sent  home.  After  the 
fight  of  to-morrow  he  will  be  thankful 
that  he  was  kept  in  the  guardhouse 
thus  and  given  a chance  to  get  home  as 
he  was  when  he  left.  The  trial  will  be 
over  within  three  days,  unless  the  battle 
to  come  off  here  delays  it.  Then  we 
must  forget  it.  But  now  I must  go 
and  write  Agnes  the  sad  news,  and  tell 
her  how  sorry  we  all  are  that  Clarence  is 
in  trouble,  which  we  will  try  to  get 
him  out  of." 


II. 

TWO  TO  ONE. 

“Aha,"  said  Tom  Bittenger,  the  big 
Second  Corporal,  “so  I’ve  found  you 
out,  my  pearl,  and  you  the  son  of  a good 
Catholic  mother,  who  would  be  heartily 
ashamed  of  you,  could  she  hear  your 
talk  to-night.  Mr.  Sergeant  Wallace 
will  be  a little  surprised  to  learn  that 


the  young  lady  will  get  two  letters  from 
the  army  in  Mexico,  and  one  of  them 
will  be  from  Mr.  Corporal  Bittenger. 
Then  the  boot’ll  be  on  the  other  foot, 
but  it  won't  be  on  the  foot  of  my  ambi- 
tious First  Sergeant,  when  the  court 
gets  through  with  this  case.  I'll  have  a 
word  to  say  myself,  but  it  will  be  two 
against  one,  and  one  of  the  two  a First 
Sergeant  and  the  other  only  a Corporal. 
That  destroys  the  equilibrium  of  things 
considerably,  for  I learned  a great  many 
years  ago  that  two  is  greater  than  one. 
So  the  one  must  go  to  work  and  find 
another  one  that  it  may  be  at  least  two 
against  two,  thus  restoring  the  equi- 
librium." Tom's  musings  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  appearance  of  Sergeant 
Wallace,  who  asked: 

“What  are  you  doing  here,  Corporal, 
by  my  tent?" 

“Well,  Charlie,  you  see  I am  out  for 
an  evening  smoke.  It  may  be  my  last, 
as  to-morrow  we  are  to  charge  on  the 
residence  of  His  Lordship,  which  is 
perched  on  that  hill  like  an  eagle’s  nest 
on  a tree.  Are  there  any  orders,  Ser- 
geant?" added  Tom,  assuming  a mil- 
itary air. 

“No  orders,"  replied  the  sergeant, 
patronizingly.  “Have  a cigar,  and 
throw  that  blasted  pipe  away." 

“Thank  you,  Charlie,  but  I never  de- 
sert an  old  friend,"  retorted  Tom 
proudly,  holding  up  his  briarwood. 
“You  see  I brought  this  from  home, 
and  we  two  are  friends  from  the  old 
town,  and  you  will  not  ask  me  to  for- 
sake a friend  from  there." 

The  sarcasm  expressed  in  the  tone  in 
which  Tom  said  this  excited  the  ser- 
geant’s suspicion,  and  he  quickly  de- 
manded : 

“How  long  have  you  been  standing 
here  by  my  tent?" 

Tom  was  strictly  truthful,  and  he  had 
no  intention  of  departing  from  his  usual 
custom,  although  it  would  require  some 
diplomacy  to  answer  the  sergeant's 
question  without  giving  offence ; but 
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his  wit  served  him  well,  and  he  quickly 
replied : 

“Unfortunately,  I left  my  gold  chro*- 
nometer  at  home,  and  I did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  count  the  seconds  as  you 
and  I used  to  do  at  school  when  three 
o’clock  was  approaching.  You  must 
excuse  me  and  charge  it  to  my  igno- 
rance.” 

“Then  I suppose  you’ve  been  eaves- 
dropping, have  you?”  retorted  the  ser- 
geant sharply. 

“The  rules  of  war  read  to  us  every 
week  don’t  say  that  a second  corporal  is 
bound  to  answer  every  impertinent 
question  that  a first  sergeant  may  ask.” 

“Be  serious,  for  once,  Tom,”  said  the 
sergeant,  changing  his  manner,  “and  tell 
me  whether  you  heard  what  Ben  and  I 
were  saying.” 

“Your  personal  interrogatory  reflects 
upon  my  honor  as  a soldier  of  the 
United  States  Army,  so  I decline  to 
answer.” 

“Oh,  well,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  you  did  or  did  not,”  interrupted 
the  sergeant,  “but  I want  to  talk  to  you 
regarding  your  testimony  before  the 
court  that  will  try  Clarence  Duvall  for 
sleeping  at  his  post.  You  were  present 
when  he  was  found,  I believe?” 

“No  need  of  talking  to  me  on  that 
subject.  I shall  tell  the  truth,  and  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  you  and  Ben  in- 
tend doing  the  same.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  you  scoundrel?” 
-demanded  the  sergeant  angrily. 

“Your  language,  Mr.  Sergeant,  is  very 
unsoldierlike,  and  unless  you  immedi- 
ately apologize,  IT1  report  you  for  using 
'provoking  speech  to  an  officer’  contrary 
to  the  Articles  of  War,”  said  Tom,  with 
exasperating  coolness. 

“Nonsense,  old  chum,”  rejoined  Wal- 
lace, puzzled  to  comprehend  just  what 
the  big  corporal  meant,  or  what  he 
might  do,  as  he  was  apparently  familiar 
with  the  Articles  of  War.  “You  know 
I am  vour  best  friend,  and  would  not 
insult  you  for  anything.  I was  only 


jesting  with  you,  trying  to  divert  your 
mind  from  the  battle  to  take  place  to- 
morrow.” 

“Then  jest  with  those  who  like  it,  and 
not  with  me,”  said  Tom,  as  he  strode 
away,  after  making  a mocking  salute. 

“I  must  watch  that  fellow ; he  is  dan- 
gerous and  may  spoil  my  plans,”  said 
Wallace  to  himself.  “He  is  too  honest, 
and  would  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  truth. 
He  hasn’t  forgotten  his  catechism  like 
the  rest  of  us.  But  the  worst  of  it  is  he 
can’t  be  bribed  nor  scared  like  Ben  can. 
He  would  charge  the  bishop’s  palace 
single  handed  if  ordered,  and  not  think 
he  had  done  anything  extraordinary.  I 
must  be  careful  and  win  his  friendship 
if  possible.” 

III. 


THE  SENTENCE. 


The  battle  of  Monterey  had  been 
fought,  and  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy 
captured  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  killed  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  wounded.  Among  the 
wounded  was  Second  Corporal  Bitten- 
ger.  When  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell 
ceased  and  the  silence  of  the  battlefield 
was  disturbed  only  by  the  moans  of  the 
wounded  and  the  dying,  or  by  the  cry  of 
the  night  bird,  a number  of  Mexican 
women,  who  during  the  day,  like  the 
heroines  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
aided  and  encouraged  their  compatriots, 
and  when  fathers,  husbands  or  lovers 
fell,  took  their  places,  manned  the  guns, 
and  wielded  the  lance  and  sabre — these 
now  hurried  to  the  assistance  of  the 
wounded  — naught  distinguishing  be- 
tween friend  or  foe ; guided  by  the 
teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
gathers  all  to  her  loving  bosom,  as  a 
good  mother  clasps  to  her  breast  her 
children,  without  distinguishing  the 
good  from  the  erring. 

While  the  women  of  Monterey  made 
of  their  arms  “pillows  for  those  who 
groaned  and  bled,”  they  were  more 
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careful  in  administering  to  the  souls  of 
the  dying  than  to  the  material  wants  of 
the  living.  One  of  these  noble  women 
was  prayerfully  walking  over  the  battle- 
field, searching  for  those  in  need  of  aid, 
when  she  heard  the  moans  of  an  Amer- 
ican soldier.  She  at  once  knelt  on  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  Tom  Bittenger, 
who  was  apparently  mortally  wounded. 
She  bandaged  his  wounds  and  bathed 
his  brow,  and  was  about  to  pass  on  to 
aid  others  when  he  begged  her  to  bring 
a priest  to  hear  his  last  confession.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  she  at  last  found 
a padre,  whom  she  piloted  to  the  side  of 
the  sufferer.  When  Tom  had  made  his 
confession,  he  was  carried  to  an  impro- 
vised hospital.  His  wounds  were  found 
to  be  so  serious  he  could  not  be  moved, 
and  he  with  a few  others  were  left  in  the 
care  of  the  noble  Mexican  women  when 
the  army  moved  on. 

When  Tom  was  able  to  converse  in- 
telligently he  asked  the  good  priest  to 
write  to  his  captain  and  say  that  he  had 
important  testimony  to  give  relative  to 
the  charges  of  private  Duvall,  which  the 
court-martial  should  hear  before  decid- 
ing the  case.  Having  had  no  experience 
with  courts-martial  Tom  hoped  that  this 
letter  would  cause  a delay  in  the  trial 
until  he  could  join  the  army,  provided 
hfe  v.-as  ever  able  to  do  so ; if  not,  that 
the  charges  would  be  dismissed. 

There  was  little  time  for  courts-mar- 
tial in  an  army  that  was  kept  busy 
marching  and  fighting  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  During  the  many  sieges, 
skirmishes  and  battles,  Tom  was  in  the 
hospital,  while  Clarence  was  under 
arrest  awaiting  trial.  How  deeply  he 
regretted  that  he  was  not  permitted  to 
take  part  in  these  was  known  only  to 
himself.  He  would  gladly  have  risked 
his  life  in  the  most  dangerous  charge 
rather  than  remain  unemployed  while  his 
fellow  soldiers  were  fighting  for  their 
country,  but  his  greatest  trial  was  the 
thought  that  he  had  been  disgraced  in 
the  estimation  of  Agnes,  to  whom  he 


did  not  intend  to  write  while  a cloud 
hung  over  his  good  name.  He  knew 
that  it  would  be  a humiliation  to  her  to 
receive  a letter  from  her  fiance  excusing 
his  weakness  on  that  unfortunate  night, 
for  he  felt  assured  that  she  had  been 
informed  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
found  asleep  at  his  post,  and  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  try  to  clear  himself 
before  the  court  had  passed  on  his  case. 

While  the  army  lay  before  the  City  of 
Mexico,  Clarence  was  ordered  before  a 
court-martial.  He  had  no  witnesses, 
and  as  a matter  of  course,  was  convicted* 
He  was  permitted  to  make  a statement, 
which  made  a decided  impression  on  the 
court.  He  told  his  story  calmly  and 
said  that  he  had  been  on  duty  three 
nights  without  time  to  sleep  during  the 
day,  that  he  had  tried  every  expedient  to 
keep  awake  and  fell  at  the  post  of  duty 
while  walking  his  round.  Wallace  stated 
that  he  had  not  been  required  to  per- 
form more  duty  than  the  other  members 
of  his  company,  and  that  he  alone  had 
fallen  asleep.  The  appearance  of  Clar- 
ence was  that  of  a typical  soldier  and 
his  bearing  under  the  trying  ordeal  was 
so  dignified  that  the  court  was  moved  to 
deal  with  him  leniently.  The  sentence 
was  three  years  imprisonment  and  a dis- 
honorable discharge  from  the  army.  He 
heard  the  decision  without  the  twitching 
of  a muscle,  and  calmly  saluting  the 
officers  was  taken  to  the  guardhouse 
to  await  an  opportunity  to  be  sent  to 
the  United  States  to  serve  his  sentence 
in  a military  prison. 

The  war  was  over,  and  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
loupe  Hidalgo,  the  victorious  army 
returned  to  receive  the  plaudits  of 
the  people.  But  all  did  not  come  back. 
Some  found  everlasting  resting-places 
in  the  enemy’s  country.  Others  elected 
to  remain  in  the  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory, and  seek  their  fortunes  among  the 


people  for  whom  they  had  gone  forth  to 
battle.  Among  the  latter  was  Tom  Bit- 
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tenger,  who  slowly  recovered  from  his 
wounds  received  at  Monterey. 

Sergeant  Wallace  succeeded  in  win- 
ning his  shoulder  straps,  and  became  an 
officer  of  the  regular  army.  He  secured 
a furlough  and  returned  to  Cincinnati, 
with  the  hope  of  winning  Agnes,  who, 
he  knew,  was  enthusiastic  over  the  war. 

Wearing  the  uniform  of  a lieutenant 
of  infantry,  he  proudly  called  at  the 
residence  of  his  old  employer,  Robert 
Patterson.  He  was  soon  in  the  presence 
of  the  heiress,  the  shadows  on  whose 
face  indicated  the  distress  she  felt  over 
the  misfortunes  of  her  fiance,  and  which 
the  return  of  the  army  brought  more 
vividly  to  her  mind.  She  had  not  re- 
ceived a line  from  Clarence  since  the 
battle  of  Monterey,  but  Wallace  had 
carefully  kept  her  informed  of  Clarence’s 
disgrace  and  sentence.  She  received  the 
lieutenant  kindly. 

He  spoke  of  Clarence,  at  first  guard- 
edly, for  the  color  fled  from  the  face  of 
Agnes,  leaving  it  an  ashen  hue,  when 
he  mentioned  the  name  of  her  fiance. 

“Shall  I,  Miss  Agnes,”  he  asked,  “tell 
you  of  the  sad  fate  of  your  friend?” 

“Yes,  Lieutenant,”  she  replied,  “tell 
me  in  the  fewest  possible  words  of  Clar- 
ence’s misfortune.  The  subject  is  ex- 
ceedingly painful  to  me,  but  I must 
know  the  exact  truth,  since  he  has  not 
written  me  a word  concerning  this  un- 
fortunate matter.” 

“I  sympathise  with  you  deeply,  Miss 
Agnes,”  rejoined  Wallace,  assuming  a 
troubled  look,  “and  it  pains  me  greatly 
to  be  compelled  to  speak  of  his  fate,  but 
I must  first  congratulate  you  in  that  you 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  discover  his 
weakness ; for  I am  sure  that  with  your 
spirit  you  could  not  have  been  happy 
with  one  suited  only  for  the  counting- 
house.” 

Agnes  interrupted  him,  saying  with 
much  feeling:  “You  forget,  Lieutenant, 
to  whom  you  are  speaking.  Tell  me, 
please,  without  comment,  the  simple 
facts,  for  I am  persuaded  that  poor 


Clarence  was  worn  out  by  the  long 
marches,  and  was  really  exhausted  for 
want  of  sleep.” 

“I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  Miss 
Agnes,”  replied  Wallace,  “but  in  fact 
we  were  so  disgusted  with  the  unsoldier- 
like conduct  of  Duvall,  that  for  the  time 
being  I had  actually  forgotten  it  was 
possible  he  was  your  special  friend. 
When  we  were  all  cheerfully  suffering 
hardships  and  doing  the  best  we  could, 
you  must  not  be  surprised  that  we  were 
indignant  that  he  cared  more  for  his 
personal  comfort  than  for  the  safety  of 
the  army.  Through  his  carelessness,  we 
were  almost  massacred,  but  I will  say 
no  more  on  the  disagreeable  subject 
save  that  we  forgave  him  and  tried  to 
hide  his  crime  from  the  officers.  Clar- 
ence was  simply  unsuited  for  the  ser- 
vice. Just  think  of  a soldier  the  night 
before  a battle,  when  on  duty  taking 
off  his  uniform  and  making  a pillow  of 
it,  and  then  going  to  sleep.  He  should 
have  been  shot,  and  would  have  been, 
but  for  my  pleading  for  mercy.” 

“Stop !”  cried  Agnes,  through  her 
tears,  as  she  rose  to  leave  the  room. 
But  Wallace  begged  so  humbly  for  for- 
giveness, that  she  resumed  her  seat  and 
remained  silent. 

“I  did  not  express  myself  as  I had  in- 
tended,” he  continued,  “I  only  m**a..t 
that  under  the  Articles  of  War,  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  shot,  and  that  I had 
saved  his  life  for  your  sake.  Now  he 
will  serve  a short  time  in  prison,  and 
then  go  to  Texas.  He  assured  me  he 
would  never  come  home,  as  he  was  in- 
fatuated with  a pretty  senorita,  who 
nursed  him  when  he  was  sick  in  the 
City  of  Mexico.  This  is  a secret,  but  I 
feel  justified  in  telling  you,  as  Clarence 
said  he  could  not  expect  any  one  but 
a Mexican  to  care  for  him  now.” 

The  blood  came  back  to  Agnes* 
cheek,  and  Wallace  felt  satisfied  that  he 
had  played  his  part  well.  He  at  once 
took  his  leave,  that  the  poor  girl  might 
have  time  to  meditate  on  his  statement. 
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He  was  too  shrewd  to  risk  a proposal 
then,  but  soon  called  on  her  again,  and 
in  a short  time  became  a daily  visitor 
to  her  home. 

“In  her  first  passion  a woman  loves  her 
lover; 

In  all  others,  all  she  loves  is  love.” 

Agnes  would  not  have  been  a woman 
had  she  not  resented  Clarence's  appar- 
ent indifference.  Before  she  heard  Wal- 
lace's story,  she  had  thought  it  very 
strange  that  he  had  not  written  to  her 
of  his  troubles ; now  she  was  convinced 
that  he  had  slighted  her  love,  and  she 
was  indignant;  so  that  it  was  natural 
that  she  should  appreciate  the  attentions 
of  the  lieutenant,  who  was  a favorite 
with  her  father  on  account  of  his  great 
energy  and  shrewdness.  The  aged 
merchant  was  very  anxious  that  his  only 
child  should  be  settled  before  his  death. 
When  Wallace  asked  permission  to  pay 
court  to  Agnes,  her  father  consented, 
v/ith  the  understanding  that  the  lieuten- 
ant should  resign  from  the  army  as  soon 
as  he  was  married,  and  assume  charge 
of  the  business  of  the  Patterson  Com- 
pany. 

IV. 

WHICH  IS  WORTH  MOST? 

"It  begins  to  look  like  you  were  go- 
ing to  make  a success  of  it,  Tom,"  said 
Ben  Watson  to  the  owner  of  the  new 
cattle  ranch  known  as  " Monterey.' ’’ 

"Yes,"  replied  Tom  Bittenger,  "it 
looks  that  way,  and  to  you  I am  in- 
debted for  much  of  my  good  fortune. 
You  have  been  a faithful  manager,  and 
I shall  not  forget  you,  if  good  luck  keeps 
coming  this  way.  To  you  and  the  Sen- 
ora  I owe  everything.  She  not  only 
nursed  me  until  I could  take  care  of  my- 
self, but  had  the  goodness  to  marry  me 
when  I was  pretty  low  down  in  every- 
thing but  presumption.  Of  that  I had  a 
good  supply,  or  I never  would  have  won 
such  a treasure  of  a wife.  I have  noth- 


ing now  to  complain  of,  although  the  old 
wound  troubles  me  sometimes,  and 
every  day  I thank  the  Blessed  Mother 
for  saving  my  life  at  a time  that  I would 
have  been  a poor  passenger  for  the  boat 
that  crosses  the  eternal  river.  By  the 
way,  I wish  you  would  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  your  religious  affairs.  I remem- 
ber when  you  were  an  altar  boy  in  the 
old  town,  and  now  you  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  you  were  ever  a Catholic. 
I am  no  preacher,  and  I am  certainly  a 
long  way  from  being  a saint,  but  I hate 
to  see  you  so  indifferent  about  your  re- 
ligion. I suppose  it  is  because  I feel  that 
my  life  was  saved  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Senora  and  the  few  I said, 
but  I don’t  think  mine  would  have  got- 
ten above  the  smoke  of  the  battlefield, 
had  she  not  given  them  a little  value." 

Ben's  face  grew  a shade  darker,  and 
he  looked  steadily  upon  the  ground  for 
a few  moments,  and  then  said  with  evi- 
dent feeling: 

“I  have  not  exactly  lost  my  faith, 
although  I did  associate  with  heathens, 
but  there  are  reasons  why  I cannot  go 
back  to  the  Church." 

"Nonsense,  Ben,  if  the  Church  was 
only  for  saints  I wouldn't  have  a seat  in 
the  last  pew.  It's  to  save  sinners.  You 
used  to  know. the  catechism  better  than 
I did,  and  all  that  you  need  is  a little 
pushing  over  some  imaginary  rough 
place.  I shall  ask  Father  Andrews  to 
talk  to  you  the  next  time  he  9omes." 

"No  use,  Tom,  he  has  talked  to  me  a 
dozen  times.  If  I must  tell  you,  the  fact 
is  I had  nearly  lost  my  faith  when  the 
Senora  saved  it  by  convincing  me  that 
in  spite  of  myself  I really  believe  all  that 
the  Church  teaches.  But  it’s  no  use, 
I can’t  go  to  confession." 

"Why  not?" 

"Well,  if  you  must  know,  because  one 
must  make  restitution  when  he  has  done 
certain  things,  and  that  is  impossible 
with  me.  Now  don’t  let  us  ever  again 
say  a word  about  this,  for  I am  not  very 
happy,  and  that  is  the  reason  I stay  in 
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this  wretched  country  in  place  of  going 
back  to  civilization/’ 

“As  your  old  friend  and  chum,  Ben, 
I won’t  keep  silent.  No  Christian,  even 
a poor  one  like  myself,  who  is  just  in- 
side of  the  door,  can  do  so  when  one  of 
his  best  friends  is  standing  on  the  steps 
outside.  When  you  see  a big  steer  try- 
ing to  run  down  a gulch  to  his  death, 
what  do  you  do — risk  your  life,  as  I 
have  seen  you  do,  to  save  it,  don’t  you?” 

“Yes,  because  it  is  worth  so  many 
dollars,  and  I am  paid  to  look  after  your 
property.” 

“That  is  true,  but  which  is  worth  the 
most,  your  soul  or  a Texas  steer?” 

Ben  smoked  his  pipe  in  silence.  Mrs. 
Bittenger  joined  the  men  on  the  rustic 
porch  where  they  were  enjoying  the 
breeze  from  the  gulf  after  their  midday 
dinner.  Her  presence  was  unnoticed, 
and  she  was  surprised  to  find  them 
silent  and  feared  that  they  had  quar- 
relled over  some  trifling  matter.  Next 
to  her  love  for  her  husband  was  her  sym- 
pathy for  this  unhappy  foreman  who 
seemed  to  have  some  great  secret 
trouble.  It  was  not  curiosity  which  had 
induced  her  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  try  to  discover  the  cause  of  Ben’s 
sorrow.  She  wanted  to  help  him,  but 
could  do  nothing  so  long  as  she  was 
ignorant  of  its  cause.  Ben  had  told  her 
that  he  was  a Catholic,  but  she  had 
noticed  that  he  never  went  to  confession 
\yhen  the  missionary  priest  came  to  the 
ranch  to  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  residents.  She  glanced  at  the  two 
men,  and  then  said  in  good  English, — 
for  she  had  been  educated  in  New 
Orleans : 

“Have  I disturbed  your  conversation, 
that  you  are  so  quiet?” 

“I  assure  you  to  the  contrary,”  replied 
Ben  quickly.  “You  have  proved  too 
good  a friend  to  me  to  ever  disturb  me 
by  your  presence.  The  fact  is,  Tom  has 
been  preaching,  and  I don’t  think  all 
the  preaching  in  the  world  would  bene- 
fit a poor  fellow  like  me.  I know  he 


says  some  true  things,  but  it’s  no  use,  I 
am  out  of  the  Church  and  can  never  get 
back.” 

Mrs.  Bittenger  with  rare  tact  smiled 
sweetly  as  though  to  indicate  that  she 
knew  Ben  was  too  severe  in  judging 
himself.  Presently  she  said: 

“Why,  Ben,  I did  not  know  that  Tom 
had  such  terrible  friends.  I suppose  I 
ought  to  be  afraid  to  stay  here  with  you 
both.  What  did  you  do  at  home,  or  was 
it  during  the  war  that  you  committed 
some  horrible  deed?” 

The  expression  of  her  face  and  the 
tone  of  her  voice  caused  both  men  to 
laugh  heartily  while  she  added,  “When 
you  can  laugh  at  the  thought  of  a crime 
that  cannot  be  confessed,  I am  afraid  to 
stay  here  another  night.  I think  I had 
better  go  back  to  Mexico  at  once.” 
“Don’t  go  to-night,  dear,”  said  Tom, 
“for  I would  like  to  enjoy  one  more 
good  supper  before  you  leave  us,  if  it 
is  to  be  our  last.  Stay  until  to-morrow.” 
Ben,  unlike  Tom,  did  not  realize  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Bittenger  was  acting  a 
part. 

“There  is  no  need  of  your  going, 
Senora,  for  I shall  leave  to-night,  and 
when  I am  away  you  need  have  no  fears, 
for  Tom  don’t  know  why  I can’t  go 
back  to  the  Church.” 

While  they  were  engaged  in  this  con- 
versation, Father  Andrews,  the  mis- 
sionary priest,  rode  up  unnoticed,  dis- 
mounted and  advanced  towards  the 
house.  He  had  necessarily  heard  a por- 
tion of  the  conversation,  and  said  in  a 
kindly  voice : 

“Tom  don’t  know,  but  God  does,  and 
in  His  mercy  He  has  directed  me  here 
to  tell  you  so.  The  last  time  I was  here 
I told  you  that  the  only  way  in  which 
you  could  secure  peace  was  to  go  to 
confession.  Now  I advise  you  to  tell  us 
all  what  the  great  secret  is  that  is  mak- 
ing you  so  miserable,  for  you  must  know 
that  a half  revealed  crime  is  always 
thought  to  be  worse  than  it  really  is. 
Your  friends  here  must  think  it  very 
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strange  indeed  that  you  have  done 
something  that  you  are  not  willing  to 
confess  in  secret  to  a priest.  You 
should  let  them  know  the  truth,  for 
truth  is  never  as  bad  as  suspicion.” 

The  voice  of  Father  Andrews  was  so 
cheery  and  his  presence  so  encouraging 
that  Ben  was  almost  tempted  to  tell  his 
long  guarded  secret,  and  Father  An- 
drews determined  to  press  him  to  do  so 
at  once. 

“Now  what  awful  crime  did  you  com- 
mit? Was  it  a bank  you  robbed  ? Well, 
others  have  done  the  same  and  been 
pardoned,  when  they  confessed  and 
made  the  best  possible  restitution.  Or 
did  you  kill  too  many  in  war,  or  perhaps 
you  sent  an  innocent  man  to  prison  ?” 

“That’s  it,”  cried  Ben  despairingly, 
“I  helped  to  send  Clarence  Duvall  to 
prison  and  have  ruined  him  for  life,  and 
I hoped  to  get  a commission  in  the 
army  as  my  reward,  as  that  scoundrel, 
Charlie  Wallace,  did.  Now  you  all 
know  that  it  is  useless  for  me  to  go 
to  confession.” 

“Ten  thousand  thanks,”  exclaimed 
Tom  seizing  Father  Andrews'  hand, 
while  his  face  lighted  up  with  a smile  of 
happiness.  “Yes,  ten  thousand  thanks,” 
he  continued,  “for  I have  been  waiting 
for  this  ever  since  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Monterey.  I knew  that  Wal- 
lace was  in  a conspiracy  to  ruin  Clar- 
ence, but  had  no  witness  to  prove  what 
I knew.  Now  we  can  clear  Clarence 
from  all  suspicion  and  have  the  guilty 
scoundrel  punished  as  he  deserves. 
The  poor  boy,  Father,  was  convicted 
of  sleeping  at  his  post  before  Monterey, 
and  is  now  in  prison.  This  is  a happy 
day  for  me,  for  I have  not  been  satis- 
fied with  myself  for  not  trying  to  do 
something  for  a man  who  can  do  noth- 
ing for  himself.  But  I'll  make  up  for 
my  neglect.  I have  not  felt  satisfied  to 
enjoy  so  many  good  things  while  a 
better  man  is  in  prison.  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  write  to  Agnes  and  let  her 
know  that  Clarence  can  prove  his  inno- 


cence. I did  not  write  to  her  before 
because  I could  not  prove  what  I would 
have  told  her.” 

“If  we  can  have  Clarence  released  I 
shall  be  happier  than  I have  ever  been/* 
said  Ben  who  suddenly  seemed  like  a 
changed  man.  “But  I’ll  never  forgive 
myself  for  the  mean  work  I did  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a commission,  and  I 
am  glad  that  I did  not  get  it.  But  telT 
me,  Father,  can  I make  satisfactory 
restitution  ?” 

“Of  course  you  can,”  replied  the 
priest.  “The  Church  requires  nothing 
that  is  impossible  from  her  children,  but 
insists  that  they  repair  the  losses  they 
have  unjustly  caused  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  Now,  my  boy,  cheer  up  and 
help  Tom  right  a wrong.  And  you; 
Tom,  must  write  to  the  young  lady  at 
once,  for  you  know  all  ladies  are  not 
as  sincere  as  the  Senora,  and  she  may 
have  forgotten  your  friend  already.” 


V. 


MIXED. 


Lieutenant  Wallace  was  very  much 
surprised  that  Agnes  hesitated  to  accept 
his  proposal,  and  that  she  asked  for  a 
month  to  consider  it.  He  did  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  he  would  win  her, 
but  his  pride  was  wounded  that  she  had 
not  felt  honored  in  receiving  a pro- 
posal from  such  an  important  person- 
age as  himself. 

Agnes  was  perplexed  and  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  Her  father  insisted 
that  she  should  marry  Wallace,  but  she 
could  not  convince  herself  that  she 
loved  him,  although  she  admired  him 
for  his  courage  as  proved  by  his  own 
report  and  by  his  commission.  As  her 
father  was  growing  old  she  did  not  like 
to  refuse  him  the  only  request  he  had 
ever  made  of  her.  She  had  tried  to  for- 
get Clarence,  for,  alas,  she  believed  the 
statement  of  Wallace  as  to  his  being  in- 
fatuated with  a lady  in  Mexico.  But 
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she  could  not  forget  that  she  still  loved 
him. 

The  month  was  rapidly  passing  and 
Agnes  had  not  decided  what  answer  to 
make  to  the  lieutenant's  offer  of  mar- 
riage. She  attended  Mass  daily  that 
she  might  be  guided  aright.  Wallace 
asked  for  an  extension  of  his  leave  of 
absence  but  it  was  refused,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  join  his  regiment  before 
the  day  arrived  on  which  he  was  to  have 
Agnes'  answer.  But  he  was  assured  it 
would  be  promptly  forwarded  to  him. 

It  was  with  a sad  heart  that  Agnes 
wrote  the  important  letter,  as  briefly  as 
possible  accepting  the  proposal  of  Lieu- 
tenant Wallace.  The  letter  was  cold, 
most  formal,  and  did  not  contain  a 
single  word  of  love.  But  it  was  all 
Agnes  had  the  heart  to  write.  She  was 
striving  to  please  her  father  and  trusted 
that  before  the  wedding  day  arrived  she 
would  have, learned  to  love  the  man  she 
was  to  marry.  She  gave  the  letter  with 
' others  to  a servant  to  post,  and  then 
tried  to  forget  that  she  had  written  it. 
As  to  the  marriage,  she  considered  it 
too  remote  for  present  thought.  She 
bad  decided  that  it  would  not  take  place 
for  a year  at  least — if  then. 

That  same  evening  she  received  a let- 
ter from  her  old  acquaintance,  Tom  Bit- 
tenger  of  Texas.  Tom  had  sent  her  a 
statement  of  the  entire  affair;  of  the 
troubles  of  Clarence  Duvall  and  the 
sworn  confession  of  Ben  Watson,  con- 
firming all  he  had  written.  In  a mo- 
ment Agnes  realized  that  Clarence  had 
not  written  that  he  might  spare  her  the' 
great  sorrow  his  letter  would  have 
brought  to  her.  Tom  requested  her  to 
interest  her  father  in  the  matter,  and 
to  ask  him  to  induce  his  member  of 
congress  to  secure  a pardon  at  once  for 
Clarence.  It  was  a trying  moment  for 
Agnes,  who  bore  her  heavy  cross  with 
resignation.  She  was  not  only  dis- 
tressed on  account  of  Clarence's  mis- 
fortunes, but  because  of  the  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance she  had  written  to  Wallace, 


and  would  have  given  ail  she  possessed 
to  recall.  She  decided  to  immediately 
write  him  another,  informing  him  that 
she  was  aware  of  his  treachery,  and  that 
the  engagement  was  peremptorily  and 
finally  cancelled. 

Not  a tear  came  to  relieve  her  bitter 
agony,  for  the  fountain  had  suddenly 
dried  up  within  her  heart.  In  a mo- 
ment all  her  love  for  the  unfortunate 
soldier  sprang  up  more  fragrant  than 
ever,  and  she  blamed  herself  for  doubt- 
ing him  in  the  hour  of  his  trial,  and 
loathed  and  detested  the  man  who  had 
conspired  against  him.  While  her 
mind  was  busy  with  these  thoughts,  a 
servant  entered,  saying: 

“A  gentleman  wishes  to  see  you,  Miss 
Agnes.” 

“Tell  him  I am  engaged,  and  learn  the 
object  of  his  call.” 

“It  is  the  man  that  wants  to  sell  you 
a new  piano,  Mr.  James.” 

“Tell  Mr.  James  that  I have  already 
written  declining  his  offer.” 

In  a few  minutes  the  servant  returned 
and  handed  Agnes  a letter  that  brought 
back  the  roses  to  her  pale  cheeks,  and 
the  old-time  music  to  her  voice. 

“Tell  him  a mistake  has  been  made,” 
said  she,  joyously,  “and  I accept  his 
offer,  and  to  send  the  piano  to-morrow.” 
The  servant  was  astonished,  for  he 
had  never  known  Agnes  to  change  her 
mind  so  suddenly  before. 

“Thank  the  Blessed  Mother  for  this 
mistake,”  said  Agnes  to  herself  when 
the  servant  had  left  the  room.  “Now 
let  me  see  what  the  lieutenant  will  have 
to  be  thankful  for,  since  the  refusal  I 
intended  for  the  piano  salesman  has 
gone  to  the  traitor.” 

She  turned  to  her  desk  and  opened 
her  letter  bo<j>k,  where  she  found  a copy 
of  the  letter  she  had  unintentionally 
mailed  to  Wallace.  It  read  as  follows: 
“I  have  carefully  considered  your  gen- 
erous offer  for  which  you  will  please 
accept  my  thanks,  but  I cannot  ac- 
cept it.” 
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“Just  what  I would  write  now  that  I 
know  of  his  treachery  to  Clarence,  could 
I get  rid  of  the  desire  to  tell  him  why  I 
spurn  his  proposal.,, 

Mr.  Patterson  was  indignant  when  he 
was  informed  of  the  contents  of  Tom’s 
letter  to  Agnes,  and  instantly  declared 
that  he  would  most  assuredly  punish 
that  scoundrel  Wallace  if  he  ever  saw 
him  again. 

“To  think,”  he  said,  “that  no  man  ever 
got  the  advantage  of  me  in  business,  and 
yet  when  my  daughter  is  concerned,  I 
have  made  a complete  blockhead  of  my- 
self. It  is  preposterous,  absolutely 
preposterous.  I can  detect  a scoundrel 
when  he  tries  to  sell  me  adulterated  tea 
and  yet  willingly  give  my  consent  for  a 
villain  to  marry  my  daughter.  Now  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  even  the  first 
merchant  in  the  city  has  no  business  to 
deal  in  that  indescribable,  unmerchant- 
able commodity  called  love,  which  is 
never  quoted  on  the  exchange.  I know 
the  value  of  merchandise  in  my  line  to  a 
cent,  but  when  it  comes  to  dealing  in 
hearts  I am  a complete  failure.” 

When  Wallace  heard  that  Clarence 
had  been  pardoned,  he  immediately 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  army 
and  went  to  California. 

To  make  amends  for  his  mistake,  Mr. 
Patterson  met  Clarence  with  a carriage 
at  the  wharf  and  insisted  that  he  should 
go  at  once  to  his  residence.  The  astute 
old  business  man  never  delayed  any- 
thing, and  he  insisted  that  certain 
“affairs  of  business”  should  be  settled 
immediately.  After  the  young  soldier 
had  been  warmly  welcomed  by  friends 
invited  to  meet  him,  and  had  been 
greeted  by  Agnes,  Mr.  Patterson  led 
him  to  the  library  and  said : 

“Now,  my  boy,  don’t  say  another 
word  about  what  has  passed.  If  any  one 
refers  to  it,  tell  them  you  haven’t  time 
to  discuss  it.  What  I want  to  know  is, 
what  do  you  intend  to  do  in  a busi- 
ness way?” 


“I  shall  try  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, sir.” 

“Very  good;  come  back  to  your  old 
desk  to-morrow  morning  at  eight 
o’clock  sharp  and  go  to  work.  Don’t 
waste  any  time  seeing  friends.  It  is  poor 
policy  and  won’t  pay.  That,  I believe, 
is  all  the  business  I have  with  you,  ex- 
cept that  you  will  remain  here  for  the 
present,  so  as  not  to  waste  time  looking 
for  a boarding  house.” 

“Many  thanks,  sir,  for  your  kindness,” 
said  Clarence.  But  Mr.  Patterson  in- 
terrupted him  by  adding: 

“Your  salary  for  the  present  will  be 
the  same  as  before  the  war.  Now  go  to 
the  other  room  for  I expect  they  want 
to  see  you.” 

As  Clarence  was  about  to  withdraw, 
Mr.  Patterson  called  him,  saying: 

“By  the  way,  there  is  another  little 
matter  we  had  better  settle  while  we 
have  time.  I must  leave  it  in  a manner 
to  you  and  Agnes,  still  I may  have  a 
word  to  say.  If  I remember  correctly, 
you  and  Agnes  were  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried, but  as  engagements  are  a perish- 
able commodity  and  depreciate  very 
rapidly  in  value  during  the  absence  of 
interested  persons,  you  have  both  prob- 
ably forgotten  it.  If  so,  I want  to 
know  it.  If  not,  I want  to  say,  I will  not 
tolerate  a long  engagement.” 

Clarence  was  too  much  embarrassed 
at  the  coolness  of  his  old  friend  to 
promptly  reply,  and  Mr.  Patterson  said, 
as  though  he  were  giving  an  order  in 
the  counting-room : “Call  Agnes.” 
Agnes,  unannounced,  entered  the 
room  at  that  moment,  supposing  it  was 
unoccupied,  and  was  about  to  withdraw 
when  her  father  called  to  her,  saying: 

“I  was  just  telling  this  young  man 
that  I wanted  to  know  about  that  old 
engagement  of  yours.  Does  it  hold,  or 
is  it  to  be  broken?” 

“Clarence  knows  my  wish ; he  can 
answer,”  Agnes  faltered  as  she  grasped 
fondly  the  extended  hand  of  her  hero. 
The  equilibrium  had  been  restored. 
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OME  male  and  a few  century- 
late  female  members  of  the 
editorial  fraternity,  apparently 
are  deriving  much  enjoyment 
from  the  strenuous  methods  employed 
by  the  women  suffragists  of  England  to 
obtain  their  rights,  and  incidentally 
rights  for  the  women  of  the  world,  as  the 
men  of  England,  at  an  earlier  date, 
taught  Europe  how  weak  a thing  is  tra- 
dition when  humanity  has  outgrown  it. 
Now  the  very  fact  that  the  women  of 
England  have  employed  those  methods 
shows  their  movement  to  be  one  of  the 
most  serious  that  has  confronted  the 
Government  in  many  years. 

Does  not  history  tell  us  of  every  strug- 
gle for  liberty  the  same  thing  that  the 
newspapers  told  us  concerning  these 
women  suffragists?  Did  not  English- 
men wring  the  Magna  Charta  from 
their  divinely  anointed  King,  or  did 
they  wait  supinely  at  home  for  their 
royal  master  to  give  it  into  their  hands  ? 
Was  this  Republic  founded  with  the  gra- 
cious consent  of  its  lawful  ruler,  or 
was  it  not  after  a conflict  which, 
throughout  the  ages,  will  prove  an  in- 
spiration to  serfs  of  every  clime,  of  every 
class,  who  are  far  enough  advanced  to 
desire  liberty?  History  has  taught  us 
nothing  if  it  has  not  taught  us  to  beware 
when  a people  front  the  seat  of  power 
and  demand  their  rights. 

The  disturbance  certainly  was  unpre- 
cedented. The  shock  was  the  greater 
because  it  happened  in  England,  for  ac- 
cording to  the  verdict  of  the  world,  the 
women  of  England  are  models  of  what 
women  should  be.  They  acknowledge 
man  as  their  head,  accept  as  their  sphere 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  home,  and 
with  a heroism  equal  to  that  of  the 
martyrs  of  old  they  sacrifice  themselves 


on  the  altar  of  marriage.  The  result? 
Read  history  again!  We  call  England 
a nation  of  bullies,  and  a bully,  you 
know,  is  always  one  who  gains  his  place 
by  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  weak. 
The  Englishman  first  conquered  the  wo- 
man, and  then  he  started  out  to  conquer 
other  men.  The  same  is  true  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  Spain  and  other  nations 
before  they  met  their  fall,  which  Eng- 
land is  hastening  to  unless  saved  by  her 
women. 

And  that  it  was  the  women  of  Eng- 
land, those  models  of  their  sex,  makes 
the  cause  all  the  more  important.  They 
have  given  their  position  long  and  care- 
ful trial ; they  have  learned  that  it  is  un- 
just, and  they  will  free  themselves  from 
it,  even  as  their  forefathers  freed  them- 
selves from  like  tyranny.  That  is  what 
the  disturbance  in  London  town  reads 
for  those  whose  eyes  are  not  blinded 
by  the  strain  of  looking  backwards. 
And  the  English  Parliament  will  grant 
English  women  suffrage,  even  as  the 
English  King  granted  English  men 
their  liberty. 

It  is  puerile  to  say  that  this  move- 
ment has  no  existence  outside  of  a band 
of  discontents,  because  every  woman  in 
the  United  Kingdom  did  not  join  in  the 
assault  upon  the  House  of  Parliament. 
If  they  did  not  feel  the  sentiment  was 
back  of  them,  believe  me  the  courage 
of  that  vanguard  of  human  liberty  would 
have  faltered  before  the  moment  this 
step  was  taken.  Not  every  colonist  sub- 
scribed his  name  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  but  before  these  immortal 
words  were  penned  they  had  first  been 
formed  in  the  consciousness  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  not  only  what  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  the  signers  believed,  but  what  every 
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member  of  the  young  Republic  felt.  The 
manifestation  in  London  the  other  day 
was  the  first  announcement  of  the 
women  of  Great  Britain  that  their  rights 
must  be  given  to  them. 

Casting  prejudice  aside,  let  us  ask  our- 
selves why  those  rights  should  not  be 
given  to  woman,  whether  she  live  in 
England  or  the  United  States?  You 
may  say  because  woman  is  not  fit  to 
exercise  the  power  of  franchise.  How 
do  you  know  what  one  can  do,  until  one 
has  made  the  trial?  There  was  a time 
within  the  memory  of  people  who  would 
feel  offended,  if  you  were  to  call  them 
old,  when  it  was  said  women  could  do 
nothing  but  keep  house,  sew  and  teach 
school ; yet  the  latest  census  shows  that 
women  are  engaged  in  every  pursuit 
with  men,  except  the  army  and  navy  and 
telegraph  linemen.  Search  every  other 
department  of  the  world’s  work  and  you 
will  find  woman  working  side  by  side 
with  man,  and  doing  the  work  as  well 
as  he,  notwithstanding  the  centuries’ 
start  he  had  of  her.  It  called  for  acts  of 
legislatures  to  allow  women  to  study  law 
and  medicine,  yet  women  are  forging 
ahead  in  the  former  profession,  while  the 
success  of  women  physicians  bids  fair 
soon  to  drive  men  out  of  the  field.  The 
average  woman  prefers  to  tell  her  ills 
to  a woman,  and  we  know  the  medical 
profession  is  largely  supported  by  the 
feminine  portion  of  the  race. 

We  have  been  shown  most  conclu- 
sively that  woman  is  fitted  to  do  man’s 
work,  then  why  should  she  not  share 
man’s  privileges?  Do  not  insult  your 
own  intelligence  by  saying  that  the 
woman  who  has  cured  you  of  a deeply- 
rooted  ailment,  extricated  you  from  a 
legal  difficulty,  guided  you  in  the  realms 
of  knowledge,  or  taught  you  all  that 
man  knows  of  the  arts,  do  not  say  that 
this  woman  has  not  sense  enough  to 
decide,  by  vote,  whether  John  Smith  or 
Tom  Jones  should  be  elected  council- 
man, or  express  her  preference,  by  the 
ballot,  for  the  Republican  or  Demo- 


cratic party.  Do  not  offend  against  the 
high  principle  of  justice  by  holding  that 
the  woman  who,  by  the  work  of  her 
hands,  whether  those  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  the  factory  or  on  the  farm,  in 
the  operating  room  or  the  studio,  has  ac- 
quired property  must  see  it  pass  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  man  she 
marries,  who  may  squander  it  or  prevent 
her  from  using  it  for  her  own  or  her 
children’s  needs  if  it  so  suit  his  fancy, 
while  she  had  no  right  under  the  law  to 
prevent  it.  Do  not  prove  traitor  to 
your  own  womanhood  and  say  woman 
has  all  the  rights  she  should  have,  when 
you  know  that  the  law  takes  away  her 
children  from  her  and  gives  them  wholly 
to  the  father,  who  may  give  them  away, 
bring  them  up  in  a belief  contrary  to 
hers,  do  with  them  as  he  chooses,  and 
the  law  upholds  him  in  his  actions. 

But  the  consoling  feature  is  that  it 
doesn’t  make  a particle  of  difference  if 
you  do  not  approve  of  the  granting  of 
full  rights  to  woman ; for  though  mis- 
guided human  effort  may  retard  the  tide 
of  progress  it  can  never,  never  turn 
it  back.  Onward,  is  the  command, 
and  we  must  obey.  From  time  imme- 
morial the  little  men  have  declared  the 
past  could  not  be  improved  on,  and  any 
tendency  of  the  present  to  turn  from  it 
were  rank  heresy,  but  the  giants  of  the 
race,  having  wider  view,  forged  ahead, 
and  the  race  always  followed  its  leaders. 
God  help  it  when  there  shall  be  no  “men 
in  the  wrong,”  as  judged  by  the  little 
men,  to  lead  the  race  on  the  shining 
quest ! The  fatal  day  for  the  individual 
or  the  nation  is  the  one  when  either  says, 
I have  reached  the  highest  summit! 
Truly  that  night  do  they  demand  the 
soul  of  that  individual,  that  nation ! 
Elsewhere,  perchance,  it  will  continue 
the  journey  that  was  denied  it  here. 

•>  •>  •> 


They  had  often  seen  each  other  at  the 
restaurant,  but  it  was  not  until  this  day 
they  met  at  the  same  table,  and  then, 
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somehow,  each  felt  as  if  an  apology  were 
in  order  for  being  there. 

“It  is  so  convenient,"  said  the  Wo- 
man, still  shivering  from  the  cold  she 
had  encountered  in  her  short  walk. 

“And  they  do  serve  good  coffee,"  said 
the  Man,  spreading  out  his  napkin. 

“And  the  butter  is  good,  too/'  she 
ventured, — “and  the  bread/' 

“And  the  soup  is  up  to  the  average/' 
he  added.  “And  yet/'  he  whispered 
across  the  table,  “there  is  something 
wrong.  You  don't  ever  feel  quite  sat- 
isfied. The  food  tastes  good  and 
heaven  knows  you  pay  enough  for  what 
you  get  of  it,  and  yet  somehow  you 
never  seem  to  derive  any  benefit  from  it. 
You  leave  with  a bad  sensation  in  your 
stomach." 

“In  your  mind,  rather !"  she  said,  with 
a laugh.  But  the  laugh  snapped  in  two, 
and  looking  around  the  Man  saw  a 
scowling  faced  waitress  standing  at  the 
table.  In  apologetic  tones  the.  Woman 
gave  her  order,  and  the  Man  followed, 
in  humble  voice.  On  her  way  to  the 
kitchen,  the  waitress  paused  and  said 
something  to  another,  who  was  com- 
ing with  her  arms  full  of  dishes,  a tall 
Juno-esque  person,  who  flung  her 
haughty  glance  over  at  the  table,  where 
the  subdued  customers  sat. 

“I  think,"  said  the  Woman,  recover- 
ing, “that  it  is  the  waiters.  They  are 
so  awe-inspiring.  I always  feel  as  if  I 
have  offered  them  a personal  affront, 
when  I give  my  order." 

“By  Jove!  I believe  you  are  right!" 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  turned  and  began  to 
regard  the  girls  passing  up  and  down 
the  room.  “Did  you  ever  see  a more 
scornful  number  of  women  at  one  time 
in  your  life  ? Do  they  not  strike  you  as 
so  many  goddesses  descended  from  their 
thrones  to  serve  the  base  needs  of  that 
base  creature,  man?  Look  at  that  big 
fellow  over  there!  I'll  warrant  he  is 
an  authority  in  his  office  and  home,  but 


how  abject  he  is  before  that  proud  wait- 
ress. If  by  any  chance  she  were  to 
bring  him  the  very  opposite  of  what  he 
ordered,  he  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
summon  up  courage  to  draw  her  atten- 
tion to  her  mistake.  Perhaps  though 
they  need  to  put  up  this  front  to  hedge 
off  familiarity." 

“Nonsense!"  exclaimed  the  Woman. 
“A  girl  doesn’t  have  to  wear  a face  like 
a thunder-cloud  to  make  a man  respect 
her  or  hold  a woman  at  arm's  length. 
No,  the  trouble  with  these  girls  is  sim- 
ply this:  they  think  their  work  is  be- 
neath them,  and  they  try  to  impress 
that  idea  upon  the  patrons  of  this  place. 
Now  the  people  who  come  here  want 
service,  which  they  pay  for.  The  per- 
son who  renders  that  service  is  not  taken 
into  consideration.  They  don’t  care 
whether  she  came  up  from  the  masses 
or  down  from  the  classes,  so  long  as  she 
brings  them  what  they  want  in  a neat, 
quick  and  agreeable  way.  The  people 
who  come  here  are  nearly  all  business 
people — those  honest  subscribers  to  the 
silver  rule  of  common  sense.  To  them 
all  work  that  is  necessary  is  honorable, 
and  the  man  from  the  counting-room 
and  the  man  from  the  newspaper  office 
recognize  that  the  great  kinship  of  labor 
unites  them  with  each  other  and  with  the 
man  picking  in  the  street. 

“But  suppose  these  gids  are  superior 
to  their  position  ? It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  people  who  come  here,  is  it?  Then 
why  should  they  be  made  to  feel  un- 
comfortable because  of  the  allotment  of 
destiny  in  regard  to  these  strangers? 
But  it  would  take  a better  argument 
than  these  young  ladies  put  up  by  their 
scorn,  rudeness  and  indifference  to  the 
patrons  of  this  place,  to  convince  me  that 
they  are  better  than  their  position. 
Every  day  I come  here  I feel  greater  cer- 
tainty that  they  are  not  even  fitted  for 
this  work.  After  you  get  away  from  the 
personal  sense  of  being  ill-treated,  you 
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begin  to  see  that  the  work  is  master  of 
them,  and  whenever  or  wherever  this 
happens,  then  the  worker  is  beneath  his 
work.  When  you  see  a person  hating 
his  work  or  scorning  it,  or  approaching 
it  in  repugnance,  rest  assured  there  is 
something  in  that  work  which  is  the 
master  of  that  person.  He  is  only 
superior  to  his  work  when  he,  not  it, 
is  master.  If  these  young  women  who 
try  to  impress  us  as  being  superior  per- 
sons were  such  in  fact,  while  they 
might  be  here,  for  not  all  immediately 
find  their  place,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  them  to  draw  our  attention  to  the 
fact.  We  should  have  to  acknowledge 
it  and  respect  it.” 

"I  don’t  know  but  you  are  about 
right,”  said  the  Man,  after  the  haughty 
waitress  had  served  them  and  with- 
drawn. “I  recall  an  incident  that  goes 
to  confirm  it.  Last  summer  my  wife 
and  I spent  a couple  of  months  in  the 
country.  The  house  at  which  we 
stopped  was  a favorite  with  men  who 
could  only  get  their  vacation  in  snatches, 
as  it  were.  There  were  only  two  wait- 
resses— it  was  a small  place  you  know — 
and  better  ones  never  served  a hungry 
man.  The  guests  were  constantly 
changing,  they  were  called  upon  at  all 
hours,  yet  they  always  wore  pleasant 
faces,  and  their  manner  was  always  cor- 
dial. I don’t  know  what  it  was,  but 
they  had  a way  with  them  that  made 
you  feel  that  you  were  a guest  at  their 
table,  instead  of  a stranger  served  by  a 
stranger.  Yet  in  all  the  time  I was 
there,  I never  saw  anything  even  ap- 
proaching familiarity.  So  perfectly  did 
they  fill  their  position,  that  a friend  of 
my  wife’s  who  came  down  one  Saturday 
with  her  husband,  inquired  of  the  pro- 
prietor if  he  thought,  when  the  season 
was  over,  she  could  engage  one  of  his 
waiters  for  her  own  home.  What  was 
her  surprise  to  be  told  that  the  two  girls 
were  university  students  who  were  earn- 
ing money  for  the  next  year’s  course. 
They  could  have  earned  more  money  in 


the  city,  giving  private  instructions,  but 
they  wanted  to  give  their  brain  a rest 
and  live  in  the  country.  Yet  these  girls 
were  perfect  waiters,  and  as  you  watched 
them  unconsciously  you  were  brought 
to  see  that  properly  waiting  on  a table 
is  a fine  art,  and  you  knew  you  would 
like  to  be  as  dextrous  in  it  as  were  they. 
You  might  never  be  called  upon  to  wait 
upon  a table,  still,  they  made  you  feel 
that  you  would  like  to  have  their  pro- 
ficiency, and  when  you  have  awakened 
that  feeling  in  a breast,  you  may  be  as- 
sured you  have  brought  your  work  to  a 
high  finish.  These  girls  brought  their 
well-trained  minds  down  to  the  work  of 
waiting  on  a table.  They  did  not  con- 
sider their  work  beneath  them.  Rather 
they  honored  it,  loved  it  as  the  means 
which  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
breathe  the  pure  country  air,  enjoy  the 
good  country  food,  and  rest  their  tired 
brains.  Holding  their  work  in  this  high 
esteem,  bringing,  as  I say,  their  well- 
trained  minds  to  it,  do  you  wonder  that 
instantly  it  became  an  obedient  servant, 
and  the  hands  that  were  familiar  with 
books  and  pencils,  were  readily  fitted  for 
the  bearing  of  dishes.” 

“And  this  proficiency  that  seemed  to 
come  naturally  to  those  university  stu- 
dents would  be  possible  to  workers  in 
every  sphere,”  said  the  Woman,  “if  they 
would  take  to  their  labor  what  those 
girls  did.  Unless  we  respect  our  work, 
it  were  better  for  us  to  quit  it  then  and 
there.  It  may  not  be  the  work  we  would 
do,  the  work  we  ought  to  do;  but  still 
it  is  work,  and  whoever  scorns  work  in- 
variably will  find  it  recoiling  on  him 
with  poisonous  fangs.  Isn’t  it  too  bad 
these  young  ladies  have  not  heard  our 
admirable  discourse?”  she  broke  off, 
with  a laugh ; but  again  she  instantly 
checked  it  under  the  you-and-this-work- 
and -everything- connected- with -it- are- 
so-far-beneath-me  expression  of  the 
young  woman  who  had  approached 
them  with  their  checks. 
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The  Remedy 

The  Are  Maria 

Catholics  whose  feelings  are  wounded 
at  seeing  coarse  caricatures  of  monks  in 
shop  windows,  newspapers,  etc.,  have 
the  remedy  for  all  such  insolence  in  their 
own  hands.  Protest  couched  in  proper 
terms  is  almost  always  effective.  Men 
of  traffic  are  ever  intent  on  attracting 
customers ; and  the  moment  they  dis- 
cover that  anything  being  done  by  them 
is  calculated  to  drive  customers  away, 
that  moment  witnesses  a change  of  tac- 
tics; and  the  blunder  is  unlikely  to  be 
repeated.  Some  years  ago  one  of  the 
great  New  York  dailies  gave  great 
offence  to  its  Jewish  patrons  by  publish- 
ing some  slur  against  their  religion.  In- 
stantly advertisements  began  to  be  with- 
drawn and  subscriptions  cancelled.  The 
manager  “got  busy,”  as  the  saying  is, 
and  soon  discovered  the  cause  of  this 
action.  Whereupon  he  directed  the 
editors  to  be  good  to  the  Jews  hence- 
forth and  forever,  threatening  with  in- 
stant dismissal  any  one  in  his  employ 
who  should  needlessly  give  them  offence. 
Catholics  in  aity  community  in  the 
United  States  are  as  great  a power  as 
the  Jews.  If  they  really  wanted  to,  they 
could  reform  the  stage  and  the  press, 
and  do  many  other  things  which  they 
leave  undone. 

In  a recent  bulletin  of  the  Federation 
of  Catholic  Societies  we  find  two  items 
which  are  proof  of  our  contention  that 
the  remedy  for  many  things  of  which  we 
complain  is  in  our  own  hands.  At  a 
banquet  held  in  one  of  the  principal 
hotels  of  St.  Louis,  several  clerical 
guests  noticed  that  at  the  news-stand  in 
the  lobby  through  which  they  had  to 
pass,  some  anti-Catholic  and  immoral 
literature  was  offered  for  sale,  and  vari- 
ous lewd  pictures  were  exhibited.  For- 


mal complaint  was  made  to  the  propri- 
etor of  the  hotel,  who  was  informed  that 
he  could  not  expect  a continuance  of 
Catholic  patronage  if  the  complaint  was 
unheeded.  It  wasn’t:  the  books  and 
pictures  were  promptly  suppressed. — 
During  the  convention  of  the  Central 
Yerein  at  Springfield,  111.,  last  summer, 
some  prominent  members  of  the  organ- 
ization happened  to  visit  a saloon  where 
a number  of  immoral  pictures  were  on 
exhibition.  A vigorous  protest  against 
this  infamy  to  the  owner  of  the  saloon 
resulted  in  the  removal  and  destruction 
of  the  offensive  pictures.  Verbum  sap. 


The  Post  Office  and  Public  Morals 

The  Catholic  Standard  and  Times 

In  directing  the  attention  of  the  Post- 
master-General to  the  impropriety  of 
having  the  mails  utilized  for  the  trans- 
mission of  obscene  matter,  as  in  the 
Thaw  trial  case,  the  President  has  once 
more  shown  his  regard  for  the  moral  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  We  ourselves  sev- 
eral times  brought  the  attention  of  the 
Post  Office  heads  to  the  fact  that  matter 
fully  as  obscene  as  any  that  that  trial 
has  so  far  disclosed — and  worse  in  char- 
acter, inasmuch  as  it  was  downright 
lying — was  being  sent  through  the  mails 
in  the  shape  of  advertisements  of  vile 
books  slandering  the  Catholic  Church. 
But  the  Postmaster  intimated  that  he 
was,  under  existing  laws,  powerless  to 
prevent  the  scandal.  So  far  as  we  know, 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  law 
since  then.  Now  we  have  the  District 
Attorney  in  New  York  stepping  in  and 
intimating  that  he  will  prosecute  some 
newspapers  for  printing  obscene  matter 
in  the  guise  of  reports  of  the  Thaw  trial. 
He  quoted  Section  3,893  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  as  a bar  to  the  admission  of 
such  matter  to  the  mails.  This  action 
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would  seem  to  show  that  the  Post  Office 
authorities  would  be  certainly  acting 
within  the  law  in  denying  the  use  of  the 
mails  to  the  publishers  of  filth  presented 
under  the  guise  of  legal  reports.  In 
Canada  the  Government  has  acted  un- 
hesitatingly in  the  same  matter.  Amer- 
ican newspapers  containing  these  foul 
reports  are  forbidden  the  use  of  the 
Canadian  mails — held  up  at  the  frontier 
on  their  arrival.  This  is  the  plain  duty 
of  any  decent  government.  We  have 
papers  among  us  which  insist  that  the 
publication  of  such  stuff  is  for  the  public 
good,  by  giving  young  girls  warning  of 
the  dangers  that  attend  the  stage.  As 
well  might  it  be  argued  that  polluted 
water  is  good  for  the  public  stomach  or 
empoisoned  air  for  the  public  lungs. 


America  at  Rome 

The  Pilot 

It  is  pleasantly  significant  that  the 
American  College  is  the  largest  in 
Rome.  The  Pope  in  a recent  audience 
granted  to  the  faculty  and  students 
congratulated  them  all  on  this  honorable 
pre-eminence,  on  their  devotion  to  study 
and  their  splendid  discipline.  His  Holi- 
ness also  referred  to  the  conspicuous  de- 
votion to  the  Holy  See  manifested  by 
the  Church  in  America  during  the  pres- 
ent troubles  in  France.  And  these 
demonstrations  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  freedom  and  righteousness, 
which  are  so  influential  on  public  opin- 
ion generally,  and  such  a disagreeable 
surprise  to  the  French  government,  are 
only  beginning. 


The  Quest  of  Happiness 

The  Church  Progress 

Happiness  is  the  unceasing  quest  of 
the  human  heart.  That  it  is  found  only 
in  the  smallest  measure  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  man’s  search  is  generally  in  the 
direction  where  happiness  does  not 
abide.  A clean  heart,  an  unreproachful 
conscience  and  a sinless  soul  supply  hu- 


man happiness  in  its  fullest  earthly 
measure.  And  these  are  attained  by 
harmonizing  human  action  with  the 
Commandments  of  God. 


What  Do  You  Think  of  It? 

Cttholic  Union  tnd  Times 

What  are  we  to  think  of  a Catholic 
journal  that  pleads  for  purity  of  the  stage 
on  its  editorial  page  and  exploits  “The 
Jolly  Grass  Widows”  and  the  “Kreutzer 
Sonata”  in  its  adverstising  columns?  Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon. 


A Strong  Combination 

The  New  World 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  and 
the  National  German  Alliance  have 
formed  themselves  into  an  organization 
for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the 
Irish  and  German  interests  in  the  United 
States.  The  significance  of  this  unex- 
pected move  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  the  combined  membership  of 
both  societies  amounts  to  1,500,000.  A 
compact  such  as  this  between  the  two 
most  influential  racial  bodies  in  the 
United  States  cannot  fail  to  be  of  im- 
mense service  both  to  the  one  and  to 
the  other.  

Timely  Subject  Matter 

The  Sacred  Heart  Review 

The  sinking  of  the  “Larchmont”  was 
the  theme  for  many  a newspaper  edi- 
torial last  week.  And  then  it  was  re- 
heated and  served  out  to  a great  many 
Protestant  congregations  in  this  city  last 
Sunday.  We  wonder  what  some  min- 
isters would  do  if  there  were  not  an 
occasional  disaster  or  murder  or  sensa- 
tional divorce  case.  We  fear  they  would 
be  sadly  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter. 


The  Christian  Menace 


Th«  Monitor 

The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  has  be- 
come a Freemason.  Civilization  ceases 
to  tremble.  Christianity  will  soon  be  a 
menace  in  Afghanistan. 
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The  month  of  March  is  rich  in  feasts 
of  saints  whom  the  Catholic  world  ven- 
erates with  the  deepest  love.  These 
glorious  feasts  ought  not  only  to  move 
us  to  their  fervent  observance  because  of 
the  holy  season  of  Lent  but  should  also 
inspire  in  our  hearts  the  spirit  of  obedi- 
ence and  humble  emulation.  The  feasts 
of  March  give  us  a grand  array  of  saint 
days  of  the  earthly  teachers  most  fav- 
ored by  God  Almighty.  Beginning  with 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  March  7 — the  day 
we  venerate  the  saintly  scholar,  doctor 
of  the  Church  and  Angel  of  the  Schools 
— then  follows  quickly  the  feast  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  March  12;  St.  Pat- 
rick, the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  March  17; 
St.  Joseph,  guardian  and  foster-father 
of  the  Christ  Child  and  patron  of  the 
Church,  March  19;  the  solemn  feast  of 
the  Seven  Sorrows  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary,  March  22,  and  the  Annuncia- 
tion, March  25.  The  present  season  is 
most  favorable  for  the  prayers  of  inter- 
cession of  the  faithful ; and,  too,  for  a 
loving  study  of  the  lives  of  these  glo- 
rious saints.  


Early  in  March  the  Holy  Name  pub- 
lication forecasted  in  The  Rosary  Mag- 
azine for  February,  will  be  issued  from 
this  press.  Requests  for  specimen  cop- 
ies will  have  prompt  attention. 


In  the  deaths  of  Bishop  Stang  of  the 
diocese  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  Bishop 
Fitzgerald  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  the 
Church  has  sustained  a very  great  loss, 
and  the  peoples  of  those  sees  deep  and 
sad  afflictions.  The  death  of  Bishop 
Stang  removes  a prelate  of  towering  in- 
tellect, charitable,  zealous  and  resolutely 
Catholic.  As  a leader  of  men  he  ex- 
celled. His  utterances,  always  the  yield 
of  deep  conviction,  carried  great  weight, 


and  as  an  author  he  ranked  high  in  let- 
ters and  philosophy. 

Bishop  Fitzgerald  bore  the  burden  of 
building  up  a populous  and  progressive 
diocese,  in  a truly  humble  and  saintly 
way.  He  gave  his  life  to  the  Church  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 


At  the  risk  of  having  over  sensitive 
readers  cry : “They're  at  it  again/' 

The  Rosary  Magazine  wishes  to  de- 
clare, here  and  now,  with  all  the  ardor 
and  emphasis  at  its  command,  that  vile 
literature,  and  especially  vile  advertis- 
ing, must  be  banished  from  Catholic 
homes  if  the  honor  and  purity  of  Cath- 
olic children  are  to  be  preserved. 

It  is  the  fearful  business  of  circulating 
vicious  and  debasing  falsehood  we  most 
particularly  object  to,  but  the  practice 
of  publishing  business  announcements, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  a few  dollars,  that 
make  immeasurably  for  the  lowering  of 
morals,  is  also  a phase  of  money  getting 
that  we  never  shall  compromise  with. 

And  why  should  Catholic  readers  tol- 
erate such  publications?  Is  it  because 
you  do  not  know  better?  Of  a certainty 
it  is  not  so;  but  is  far  more  likely  to 
be  because  of  actual  carelessness.  And, 
too,  it  may  be  the  yield  of  habit,  and  too 
often,  alas,  because  you  have  seen  so 
many  questionable  advertisements  in 
publications  reputed  to  be  Catholic. 
But,  from  whatever  motive,  or  for  what- 
ever reason,  stop  it.  It  is  very  wrong 
to  encourage  the  spread  of  recorded  in- 
famy in  such  manner  as  to  contaminate 
and  poison  the  minds  of  the  young. 
When  you  observe  the  announcements 
of  fakirs  and  worse  characters  in  “Cath- 
olic” papers  that  you  subscribe  for,  stop 
them.  The  publisher  has  a perfect  right, 
within  the  law,  to  carry  whatsoever 
character  of  business  he  chooses  in  his 
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columns,  but  his  rights  end  where  your 
home  and  your  guardianship  begins. 
Subscribe  for  literature  that  comes  to 
you  on  its  merits,  not  as  the  vehicle  of 
filth  and  lies.  

The  recent  alarming  spread  of  vicious 
and  false  advertising  matter  in  the  sec- 
ular press  is  not  so  greatly  to  be  won- 
dered at,  but  when  publications  that 
bear  the  name  Catholic  sink  to  the  level 
of  the  ink  and  paper  scavengers  under 
surveillance  of  the  law,  then  we  think 
it  time  to  warn  readers  to  beware. 

These  rules  may  safely  guide  readers 
of  Catholic  literature,  and  of  good  lit- 
erature generally: 

When  a publisher  offers  a newspaper 
or  a periodical  at  a subscription  rate  that 
is  below  the  cost  of  production,  pass  that 
publication  by.  That  publisher  is  de- 
pending for  his  profit  on  a scheme  or  a 
“graft”  that  will  injure  you,  and  he  has 
the  advantage  of  understanding  it,  while 
you  are  misinformed. 

Unless  you  are  willing  to  pay  a sub- 
scription price  that  will  permit  the  pro- 
duction of  your  favorite  publication  at 
a profit,  you  cannot  reasonably  expect 
it  to  maintain  a high  standard  of  excel- 
lence, much  less  advance. 

Unless  you  are  willing  to  pay  a profit- 
yieldipg  price  for  good  literature,  you 
may  expect  to  get  a very  much  lower 
grade  than  you  bargain  for  no  matter 
how  low  the  price. 

No  price  can  be  fixed  that  will  be 
small  enough  to  make  the  purchase  of 
bad  literature  a good  bargain. 

Bad  literature  in  the  home  is  worse 
than  countless  spies  in  one's  private, 
professional  or  business  affairs. 

Bad  literature  as  a gift  is  the  vilest 
injury  the  giver  can  inflict. 

Good  literature  never  yet  sold  for  a 
price  equal  to  its  worth  because  it  is  one 
of  the  very  few  immeasurable,  yet 
abundantly  available  benefactions  of  life. 

Next  to  bread,  good  literature  is  the 
most  needful  and  the  cheapest  material 
blessing  in  life. 


Witn  this  knowledge  of  what  is  good 
and  likewise  what  is  bad  in  literature 
fresh  in  our  minds,  what  are  we  to  say 
of  “Catholic”  publications  that  “play  up,,r 
as  the  advertising  fakir  says,  question- 
able medicines,  intoxicants,  and  the  most 
demoralizing  “Free”  and  “Gift”  ads. 
of  a most  reprehensible  system?  Can 
such  publications  be  Catholic  in  fact,  or 
are  they  merely  Catholic  for  revenue? 
Are  they  charging  you  more  for  sub- 
scription than  you  could  buy  equally 
vicious  secular  papers  for,  then  victim- 
izing you  thus,  once  you  have  paid  in 
your  money?  You  owe  it  to  yourself, 
and  to  those  in  your  charge  and  care, 
to  make  this  matter  of  literature  a mat- 
ter of  conscience — and  that  without  de- 
lay, if  unfortunately  any  of  the  vile  stuff 
has  found  its  way  to  your  home. 

Note  the  current  fake  ads.  you  may 
find  crowding  the  columns  of  the  secular 
press,  and,  too,  in  many  of  the  so-called 
Catholic  publications.  Here  is  one  that 
offers  your  lisping,  innocent  little  daugh- 
ter a trashy  premium  if  she  will  only  go 
into  the  streets,  maybe  the  slums,  and 
kindly  sell  a few  dozen  bits  of  cheap 
jewelry — jewelry  that  looks  like  gold 
and  is  certain  to  cause  blood  poison  at 
the  first  opportunity.  Also,  here  is  a 
chance  to  fire  the  cupidity  of  your  boy. 
By  industriously  annoying  your  friends 
until  they  toss  him  dimes  to  be  quit  pf 
him,  he  may  get  rid  of  enough 
“stickum”  plaster  to  win  him  an  infernal 
machine  that  may  be  relied  upon  to  dis- 
figure baby  for  life.  By  the  disposition 
of  some  other  dope  he  may  gain  a gun 
that  will  menace  the  life  and  limbs  of  a 
whole  neighborhood — himself  foremost. 
The  opportunities  are  apparently  end- 
less, and  the  farther  you  read  the  worse 
they  become. 

Now,  what  will  compensate  you,  or 
your  children,  for  the  loss  of  self-respect 
and  integrity  necessary  to  such  enter- 
prise ; and  how  overcome  the  feeling  of 
disgust  in  the  minds  of  those  friends 
importuned  to  invest  in  the  worthless 
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stuff  thus  vended  ? What  must  the 
neighbors  think  and  say? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Catholic  fathers 
and  mothers  have  guarded  against  this 
vile  traffic.  It  is  vile  because  it  is  not 
only  based  on  the  “something  for  noth- 
ing” false  business  theory,  but  it  induces 
inexperienced  youth  to  victimize  well 
thinking  friends  by  the  witless  market- 
ing of  makeshift  merchandise.  It  is 
vile  because  it  is  born  in  dishonor,  and 
depends  for  gain  upon  the  debasement 
of  American  boyhood  and  girlhood. 


But  worse  still,  this  vile  plan:  The 
child  agent  who  toils  to  sell  the  worth- 
less stuff  which  reputable  dealers  ignore, 
is  in  turn  deceived.  The  premium  prom- 
ised never  comes ; but  in  its  stead  some- 
thing that  by  a long  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination may  be  called  by  the  same  name, 
is  at  length  received.  By  this  time  the 
agent  is  ashamed  of  his  or  her  connec- 
tion with  the  dishonest  and  disgraceful 
proceeding,  and  because  ashamed  suffers 
this  final  imposition  in  silence  rather 
than  risk  being  laughed  at  by  play- 
fellows and  schoolmates.  And  these,  in 
their  turn,  neglected  by  parents,  un- 
taught by  older  companions  who  have 
already  learned  the  ways  of  deception, 
fall  victims  to  the  same,  or  more  vicious, 
fakirs — with  always  a novelty  to  arrest 
the  eye  and  seduce  the  ear,  but  ever  the 
same  old  fraud ; something  promised 


for  nothing — but  a trumpery  nothing 
and  a sullied  self-respect  in  the  end. 

Why,  in  the  name  of  decency,  and  in 
the  name  of  duty  and  love,  do  we  per- 
mit our  children  to  blight  their  budding 
hopes  with  a drouth  so  dishonorable? 
Are  we  dumb  to  the  call  of  conscience, 
or  depraved  to  the  point  of  deserting 
these  little  ones  placed  in  our  keeping? 

Face  this  matter  fairly  and  squarely — 
and  answer  truly  to  yourself  and  to 
God — are  you  quite  blameless?  Scan 
carefully  the  pages  of  the  public  prints 
admitted  to  your  home;  read  with  the 
care  of  a critic  the  printed  pages  you 
have  permitted  to  fall  broadcast  into  the 
hands  of  your  little  ones,  perhaps  with- 
out a thought  as  to  the  poison  and  pollu- 
tion they  thus  bore. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  vilest  reading 
columns  in  the  universe  are  not  half  so 
dangerous  as  the  insinuating,  perjured 
villainies  of  the  advertising  sheets,  with 
their  miserable  baits — their  monstrous 
demolition  of  child  purity  and  in- 
nocence ? 

Are  you  aware  that  most  of  the  cheap 
and  trashy  literature  of  the  times  is  pro- 
duced merely  as  a vehicle  to  carry  to  you 
and  yours  these  vile  advertisements  ? 
That  such  enterprises  are  only  profitable 
in  measure  as  they  ensnare  victims ; that 
they  have  multiplied  like  plague  virus 
within  recent  years;  that  they  are  to- 
day a menace  to  public  morals  and 
future  national  progress? 


BOOKS 


The  Garden  of  Roses  of  Our  Lady — 
The  Excellence  of  the  Rosary 
and  the  Best  of  Methods  of  Re- 
citing It.  From  the  German  of 
Fr.  M.  Meschler,  S.  J.  Burns  & 
Oates ; Benziger  Bros.,  American 
Agents.  i6mo.  pp.  160.  70c.  net. 

We  have  here  a most  deserving  little 
book  and  one  which  forms  a notable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  Rosary. 
It  is  unctious,  interesting  and  instruc- 


tive— not  at  all  critical  in  the  icono- 
clastic sense  which  scholars  of  our  gen- 
eration have  given  to  this  word.  Father 
Meschler  accepts  the  traditions  concern- 
ing the  origin  and  introduction  of  the 
Rosary  and  concerns  himself  rather  with 
the  beauty  of  this  devotion,  its  efficacy 
and  adaptability  to  all  classes,  rather 
than  with  the  disputed  points  of  its  his- 
torical origin.  The  translation  is  a good 
one  and  gives  to  the  English  reader  the 
full  meaning  and  intention  of  the  Ger- 
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man  original.  We  append  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  translator's  preface : 
“The  pious  members  of  the  Guilds 
and  Confraternities  of  the  Rosary  are 
doing  a grand  work  for  themselves  and 
for  the  Church.  If  all  would  show  their 
love  for  Mary  in  like  manner  by  prac- 
ticing devoutly  her  chief  devotion,  then 
would  be  realized  the  ardent  desire  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman  as  expressed  in  his 
prayer  for  the  conversion  of  England : 
May  her  sweet  name  be  lisped  by  little 
ones  and  linger  on  the  lips  of  the  aged 
and  dying;  may  it  be  invoked  by  the 
afflicted  and  hymned  by  the  joyful,  that 
the  star  of  the  sea  being  their  protec- 
tion and  their  guide,  all  may  come  to 
the  harbor  of  eternal  salvation,  through 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen/’ 


The  Carrier  Crisis.  By  Augustine 
Gallagher.  Fred  J.  Heer,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  i6mo.  pp.  92.  50  cents. 

We  have  here  the  best  thought  of  a 
conscientious  and  capable  student  of 
public  affairs.  Mr.  Gallagher  has  no 
favors  to  ask  but  brings  to  his  work  a 
dispassionate  judgment,  a keen  observa- 
tion, a tireless  faculty  for  research  and 
an  unimpeachable  integrity,  qualities 
which  are  not  found  in  those  who  are 
trailing  the  habiliments  of  public  office 
or  favor.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  of  a most  important  question  he 
has  given  us  a treatment  which  is  fair, 
thorough,  accurate  and  convincing. 
Very  frankly  at  the  outset  of  the  preface, 
the  author  says : 

“This  work  is  designed  to  discuss  in 
a public  way  an  important  public  issue. 
Its  treatment  has  the  recommendation  of 
being  free  from  political  party  bias  or 
influence.  Being  neither  solicitous  of 
political  party  preferment,  or  fearful  of 
party  displeasure,  I have  acted  in  the 
belief  that  the  unpainted  truth  about  this 
matter  calls  for  straightforward  con- 
sideration." 


Every  American  citizen  is  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  common  car- 
riers and  whenever  he  exercises  his  right 
of  suffrage  he  is  helping  to  determine 
the  question  one  way  or  another.  It  is 
of  prime  importance,  therefore,  that  he 
should  understand  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings  so  as  to  be  able  to  help  on 
things  to  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
solution  of  the  problem.  Mr.  Gallagher's 
book  will  give  the  light  and  point  the 
way.  The  book  is  for  sale  at  all  book- 
stores and  news-stands  and  on  all  trains. 


The  Life  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
Christian  Press  Association,  26 
Barclay  Street,  New  York.  32mo. 
pp.  220.  33  cents  net. 

This  booklet  contains  a most  interest- 
ing lifestory — that  of  the  great  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul.  This  is  a translation  and 
an  abridgment  of  the  larger  work  by  the 
Rev.  Peter  Collet,  the  substance  and 
spirit  of  which  has  been  accurately  re- 
tained. It  is  a little  work  which  ought 
to  recommend  itself  to  ah  Catholics  but 
especially  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  branches 
of  which  are  established  wherever  the 
Catholic  religion  is  practised. 


A Reminder  of  the  Rites  for  Carry- 
ing Out  in  Small  Parochial 
Churches  Some  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Functions  of  the  Year. 
Published  by  order  of  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIII.  Benziger  Bros.  32mo. 
PP-  I03-  3°  cents  net. 

This  Memorial  was  published  in  order 
that  uniformity  and  exactness  may  be 
secured  in  the  smaller  parochial 
churches  in  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  guard  against  omissions,  by  reason  of 
the  fewness  of  the  clergy,  of  these  cere- 
monies by  which  Mother  Church  brings 
to  our  remembrance  the  most  note- 
worthy of  the  mysteries  of  the  Passion. 
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BORROW  marked  the  opening 
scene  of  the  world's  greatest 
tragedy.  On  that  memorable 
night,  solemn  and  still,  when 
the  slumbering  world  little  knew  that 
its  redemption  was  at  hand,  Jesus  re- 
paired to  the  Garden  of  Olives  to  pre- 
pare for  His  passion.  He  went  there  to 
pray,  to  beg  His  heavenly  Father’s  as- 
sistance in  fulfilling  the  last  and  crown- 
ing act  of  His  divine  mission.  With 
Him  were  several  of  the  apostles  who 
accompanied  Him  thither  that  they,  too, 
might  watch  and  pray,  but  alas!  they 
soon  fell  victims  to  temptation,  and 
Jesus  was  left  to  suffer  alone  in  this  hour 
of  greatest  agony.  Sorrowful  and  sad, 
His  mind  depressed  with  anguish,  His 
heart  cheerless,  His  human  nature  re- 
belling against  death,  Jesus  endured  the 
most  frightful  suffering  ever  known  to 
man.  The  thought  of  His  passion  had 
such  an  intense  effect  upon  Him  that 
His  sacred  body  poured  forth  a sweat 
of  blood,  and  in  His  utter  dejection  His 
humanity  so  overcame  Him  that  He 
cried  out,  “Father,  if  it  be  possible  let 
this  chalice  pass  from  me,”  and  again, 
“My  soul  is  sorrowful  even  unto  death.” 
O ! who  can  imagine  our  Saviour’s  sor- 
row when  in  His  dreadful  mental  ordeal 
He  was  allowed  to  suffer  alone ! It  was 
not  only  the  thought  of  Calvary  that 
caused  His  sorrow,  nor  alone  the  fear 
and  trembling  that  accompanies  death; 
there  were  other  sad  truths  why  the 
great  benefactor  of  mankind  should 
grieve.  Was  not  He  forsaken  by  His 
own  apostles  ? And  was  not  one  of  His 
own  chosen  ones  already  betraying  Him 
for  a miserable  recompense?  Did  He 
not  know  the  insult  and  ingratitude  that 
would  meet  His  benevolence,  and  how 
useless  His  death  would  be  for  some 
wretched  creatures?  He  knew  too  well 
the  number  of  unfortunate  Judases  that 
future  ages  would  unfurl.  These  and 


other  reasons  which  our  finite  minds 
cannot  fathom  caused  the  agony  of 
Jesus  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

Weakness  in  temptation  made  the 
apostles  desert  Jesus;  for  it  would  be 
hard  to  conceive  any  other  motive 
through  which  those  chosen  ones  who 
left  all  to  follow  Him,  would  leave  Him 
now  in  this  time  of  tribulation.  Their 
love  was  great,  but  they  were  still  pos- 
sessed of  fear,  the  same  that  caused 
Peter  to  deny  our  Saviour,  and  that  kept 
them  away  even  till  the  crucifixion  was 
consummated.  They  lacked  that  bold- 
ness of  devotion  that  marked  their  min- 
istry after  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  How  many  people  are  there  to- 
day who  commit  faults  not  because  they 
do  not  love  God  but  through  weakness 
in  temptation ! Man  even  at  best  is  but 
a weak  creature.  If  the  apostles,  the 
chosen  ones  of  Israel,  who  were  beloved 
before  all  others,  were  weak  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  how  can  the  rest  of  mankind 
presume  upon  their  own  strength  to 
overcome  temptation  ? 

On  Pentecost  the  necessary  grace  was 
infused  into  the  apostles  and  from  weak, 
fearful  creatures,  they  arose  strong, 
bold,  brave  soldiers  of  Christ,  and  forti- 
fied with  God’s  assistance,  went  forth  to 
convert  the  world.  At  Confirmation, 
the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  us  and 
filled  our  hearts  with  grace  and  strength, 
but  unlike  the  apostles,  future  sin  robbed 
us  of  that  precious  inheritance.  Blessed 
Giles  says,  “Grace  bringeth  grace,  but 
one  vice  leadeth  to  another  vice.”  This 
truth  is  self  evident,  for  the  weakness 
of  man  is  everywhere  apparent.  On  all 
sides  are  men  who  begin  with  good  in- 
tentions but  through  weakness  fall  vic- 
tims to  sin’s  deadly  grasp,  the  release 
from  which  can  be  effected  only  by  diffi- 
cult trial  and  firm  resolution.  What  will 
be  the  fate  of  sinners  if  they  are  judged 
with  the  same  degree  of  severity  by 
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which  God  allowed  Himself  to  be 
judged?  In  this  state  of  uncertainty 
and  trial,  where  innumerable  are  the 
snares  that  lie  hidden  on  all  sides,  it  be- 
hooves man  to  do  all  in  his  power  to- 
wards strengthening  himself  against  sin. 
Without  the  assistance  of  God  we  know 
we  can  do  absolutely  nothing,  so  let  us 
m our  weakness,  implore  the  grace  of 
God  to  come  upon  us  as  it  did  in  Con- 
firmation, that  we  like  true  disciples 
may  grow  in  love,  and  strength,  and 
courage.  * * «$» 

Rosarians  are  signally  blessed  in  hav- 
ing the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin. In  closing  our  Rosary  with  the 
beautiful  invocation,  “Queen  of  the  most 
Holy  Rosary,  pray  for  us,”  we  acknowl- 
edge our  helplessness.  As  thy  clients 
we  beg  of  thee,  dear  Mother,  to  pray  for 
cs  for  we  are  weak  and  unstable;  we 
have  need  of  thy  help  for  we  are  sub- 
jected to  dangers  of  all  kinds,  to  sick- 
ness, to  temptation,  to  sin,  to  new  trials 
that  confront  us  daily.  Since  our 
Saviour  needed  the  help  of  His  heavenly 
Father  to  assist  Him  to  endure  His 
agony,  and  the  chosen  apostles  of  God 
needed  special  divine  assistance  to  con- 
duct their  ministry,  it  were  folly  for  us 
not  to  implore  that  divine  aid  without 
which  we  are  helpless.  We  realize  this, 
dear  Mother,  and  as  faithful  Rosarians 
we  implore  thy  intercession. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  this  month  we 
celebrate  one  of  the  most  beautiful  feasts 
of  the  Church,  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Our  first  mother, 
Eve,  by  her  sin  brought  God’s  disfavor 
upon  the  world,  while  Mary,  the  second 
Eve,  by  her  submission  to  the  will  of 
God  won  for  us  regeneration.  In  con- 
demning the  serpent  whose  cunning  as- 
sured Eve  that  she  might  break  the 
commandment  and  not  die,  God  said 
that  his  head  would  one  day  be  crushed 
and  that,  too,  by  a woman.  For  four 
thousand  years  the  world  had  lived  in 


expectation  of  its  deliverance,  waiting 
for  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  promise. 
The  happy  lot  of  taking  from  our  race 
the  curse  that  lay  upon  it,  of  repairing 
the  wrong  of  our  mother,  Eve,  fell  to 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Joachim.  We 
are  told  that  it  was  the  hour  of  midnight 
when  the  most  holy  Virgin  was  praying 
alone  that  the  Angel  Gabriel  visited  her 
and  announced  the  message,  whence  the 
Word  became  Incarnate.  The  beautiful 
lesson  of  Mary’s  humility  in  contrast  to 
the  pride  of  Eve  is  evident.  Eve  when 
she  saw  what  she  supposed  would  be 
her  own  glory  and  exultation  immedi- 
ately yielded ; Mary,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  as  she  desired  the  honor  of  being 
the  mother  of  the  new  Emmanuel,  pru- 
dently waited  till  the  Angel  assured  her 
that  she  would  bring  forth  without  a blot 
on  her  virginity.  Then  her  humble 
reply,  “Be  it  done  unto  me  according  to 
thy  word.”  O ! Mary,  who  art  the  bond 
that  unites  us  poor  creatures  to  our 
Saviour,  help  us  that  we  may  imitate 
thy  virtues,  and  find  favor  with  God. 

The  attention  of  Rosarians  is  called 
to  the  many  and  rich  indulgences  that 
may  be  gained  daily  during  Lent  by 
visiting  five  altars  of  any  church.  If 
there  are  not  five  altars  it  is  sufficient  to 
make  five  visits  to  one  altar.  This  is 
the  same  indulgence  as  may  be  gained 
in  Rome  on  what  are  called  the  Station 
Days.  The  older  churches  of  the  Eter- 
nal City  have  been  selected  as  so  many 
stations.  The  faithful  flock  to  the  re- 
spective churches  for  these  devotions. 
Leo  X and  Innocent  XI  extended  to 
members  of  the  Rosary  Confraternity 
throughout  the  world  the  same  indul- 
gences as  if  they  made  the  Stations  in 
Rome.  For  every  day  that  these  five 
visits  are  made  an  indulgence  of  ten 
years  and  ten  Lents  may  be  gained.  For 
Holy  Thursday  there  is  a plenary  indul- 
gence granted.  On  Good  Friday  and 
Holy  Saturday  thirty  years’  indulgence 
and  as  many  quarantines  can  be  gained. 
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Holy  Week  In  the  Monastery  of  the 

Taxiarchs 

By  REV.  DON  DANIEL  QUINN 


HHE  Greeks,  like  the  Russians, 
have  not  adopted  the  Grego- 
rian calendar.  Their  movable 
Church-feasts  therefore  fre- 
quently do  not  coincide  with  ours,  and 
their  fixed  feasts  never.  The  Latin 
feast  always  precedes  the  Greek  one 
when  they  do  not  fall  on  the  same  day, 
and  the  interval  which  separates  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek  celebration  of  a 
feast  may  be  from  one  to  four  weeks. 

In  the  year  1904  our  Latin  Easter  was 
one  week  earlier  than  the  Greek  feast. 
I was  then  living  in  Athens  as  rector  of 
the  Leonine  College.  The  Paschal  holi- 
days which  had  been  granted  to  our  stu- 
dents made  it  possible  for  me  to  be 
absent  from  the  college  during  the  en- 
tire week  that  followed  our  Easter,  and 
thus  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
making  one  of  those  uniquely  delight- 
ful excursions  into  sequestered  and  un- 
frequented places  of  scholarly  interest  in 
the  provinces.  For  this  occasion  I 
chose  the  town  of  Aegion  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  Korinthiac  gulf,  almost  op- 
posite the  white  peaks  of  Partiasos, 
which  rise  back  of  the  northern  shore  of 
these  same  blue  waters.  Aegion  is  a 
place  of  sufficient  interest  for  a short 
stay.  Friends  and  relations  of  mine 
lived  there,  and  in  advance  I presaged  to 


myself  a recreative  as  well  as  an  instruc- 
tive outing. 

It  is  surely  pleasant  to  live  in  such  a 
city  as  Athens,  whence  it  is  so  easy  to 
make  excursions  into  strange  lands. 
The  shortest  excursion  in  Greece  has 
the  exquisite  advantage  that  it  leads  off 
into  scenery  and  people  and  customs 
entirely  different  from  such  as  may  be 
observed  in  Athens. 

The  journey  from  Athens  to  Aegion 
is  over  a railroad  y/hich  follows  the  west 
shore  of  the  Saronic  gulf  for  the  first 
three  hours,  then  crosses  the  isthmus 
and  glides  westward  along  the  shore  of 
the  gulf  of  Korinth.  The  waters  of 
either  gulf  are  always  in  sight,  and  often 
are  no  further  distant  than  a stone’s 
throw.  Despite  the  Oriental  slowness  of 
the  train,  we  arrived  at  Aegion  in  time 
for  dinner.  Our  first  task  after  dinner 
was  the  social  obligation  of  calling  at 
the  residence  of  the  mayor,  Mr.  Pan- 
agiotopoulos,  to  pay  our  respects  to  him 
and  his  brother,  a deputy  to  the  Athen- 
ian boule.  After  the  performance  of  this 
duty  we  were  free  to  devote  our  time  to 
ourselves  and  to  arrange  our  plans  for  a 
week's  work  and  recreation. 


While  talking  over  all  that  could  be 
profitably  done  in  the  vicinity  of  Aegion 
within  the  short  space  of  seven  days,  the 
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monastery  of  the  Taxiarchs  was  men- 
tioned, and  some  one  proposed  to  pay  a 
visit  to  it  and  witness  some  of  the  im- 
pressive and  pathetic  rites  celebrated 
there  as  part  of  the  devotions  of  Holy 
Week.  Now  be  it  remembered  that 
although  for  us  Latins  my  first  day  in 
Aegion  was  Easter  Monday,  it  was  for 
the  Greeks  the  first  day  of  Holy  Week. 

I had  often  felt  strongly  the  hope  of 
sometime  seeing  in  their  entirety  the 
splendidly  archaic  rites  of  our  sister 
Church  as  she  celebrates  them  in  the 
week  that  ends  with  Easter.  And  at  the 
suggestion  of  a visit  to  the  monastery  I 
immediately  expressed  the  desire  of  go- 
ing thither  at  once,  and  of  foregoing  any 
other  lesser  enjoyments  which  Aegion 
and  my  friends  might  have  to  offer  me. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  I 
really  would  like  to  spend  the  week  with 
the  monks,  my  friends  undertook  to 
make  more  feasible  and  pleasant  the  ac- 
complishment of  my  desire.  They  called 
the  mayor's  brother  and  requested  him 
to  conduct  and  present  me  to  the  Bishop 
of  Aegion  who  would  give  me  letters  of 


introduction  and  recommendation  to 
the  hegoumenos  of  the  monastery. 

We  made  the  suggested  visit  to  the 
Bishop.  For  a long  time  before  his 
elevation  to  the  episcopal  dignity  he  had 
been  pastor  of  a Greek  Church  in 
Vienna,  and  therefore  spoke  German* 
with  ease.  He  was  glad  to  have  a gen- 
teel opportunity  of  displaying  his  foreign- 
culture  before  some  of  his  most  prom- 
inent followers,  and  at  once  bilingually 
offered  all  possible  assistance  to  me  in 
making  the  pilgrimage  profitable.  And, 
as  our  good  luck  would  have  it,  at  that 
moment  the  doorman  announced  that 
the  ecunom  of  the  Taxiarch  monastery 
had  come  into  town  and  would  wish  to 
speak  with  the  Bishop  for  a few  minutes. 
The  Bishop  immediately  called  in  the 
econom  and  introduced  us  all,  and  then 
told  him  of  the  desires  of  this  American 
“Hierevs  kai  kathegetes”  and  recom- 
mended me  to  the  econom  and  the 
monks  with  such  effective  warmth  as- 
only  he  could  do  who  has  the  hospitality 
of  the  Oriental  and  the  persuasive  con- 
fidence of  a Bishop.  It  was  at  once  ar- 
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ranged  that  the  econom  should  early  on 
the  morrow  have  horses  from  the  mon- 
astery ready  for  us  at  Aegion.  We  were 
to  make  an  early  start  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  monastery  in  good  time  to  have  a 
proper  rest  before  dinner. 

When  matters  were  finally  settled,  we 
found  that  our  party  would  consist  of 
three,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  the  may- 
or’s brother.  On  the  next  morning  a 
cavalcade  of  monastery  horses  stood  at 
our  gate  at  the  appointed  hour.  We 
mounted  and  set  off  for  the  monastery. 
On  arriving,  when  we  drew  up  before 
the  great  entrance  portal,  we  were 
saluted  by  the  hegoumenos  and  all  the 
monks,  who  had  gathered  there  to  wel- 
come us  and  to  honor  our  arrival.  We 
were  immediately  escorted  to  the  church. 
All  visitors  to  a monastery  first  visit  the 
church  before  calling  on  any  of  the 


monks  in  their  cells.  After  our  prayers 
in  the  church  we  were  led  to  the  xenon 
or  guests’  quarters.  Light  refreshments 
were  immediately  served.  Then  we  were 
allowed  to  rest  for  a while.  After  our 
rest  we  were  expected  to  pay  an  official 
visit  to  the  hegoumenos  in  his  cell.  Then 
we  were  free  to  do  as  we  wished.  We 
had  already  decided  to  strictly  obey  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  monastery 
and  to  rigidly  lead  the  life  of  monks  for 
the  remainder  of  the  Greek  Holy  Week. 

One  exception,  however,  did  we  make 
to  the  rule  of  the  monks.  The  fast  in  the 
Eastern  Church  is  much  more  severe 
than  in  the  West.  And  the  most  strin- 
gent fast  of  the  entire  year  is  this  of  Holy 
Week.  From  Palm  Sunday  to  Easter 
morning  not  only  is  all  meat  scrupu- 
lously excluded,  but  also  no  conscien- 
tious Christian  will  taste  of  eggs  or  oil 


“the  waters  are  often  no  further  distant  than  a stone’s  throw.” 
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or  butter  or  milk  or  fish.  In  fact  the  diet 
for  this  week  of  penitence  is  practically 
limited  to  bread  and  to  vegetables 
cooked  in  water.  Now  of  my  two  com- 
panions one  was  legitimately  excused 
from  this  strict  fast  because  of  being  seri- 
ously unwell.*  The  other  felt  that  he 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a “traveller” 
and  therefore  at  liberty  to  indulge  in 
more  generous  aliment.  I being  a Latin, 
and  having  already  endured  in  Athens  a 
week’s  fast  of  almost  equal  austerity 
was  certainly  regarded  by  myself,  and 
generally  by  the  others,  as  entirely  free 
from  any  such  obligation.  However, 
all  of  us  unanimously  agreed  to  at  least 
abstain  entirely  from  meat  and  fish  and 
eggs  for  the  entire  week. 

These  abnegations  proved  not  so  great 
an  act  of  self-mortification  as  one  might 
be  prejudiced  to  think.  The  econom  had 
provided  a plenteous  store  of  special 
articles  of  food  for  his  guests,  including 
a bounteous  supply  of  genuine  Russian 
caviare,  dried  cuttle  fish,  chocolate, 
mastik,  jelly  for  sherbets,  oranges  and 
other  such  delicacies  and  indelicacies  of 
the  Levant.  One  caloyer  was  detailed  to 
see  to  the  satisfying  of  all  of  our  wants, 
and  another  was  appointed  to  cook  and 
prepare  our  repasts. 

The  ritual  of  the  Eastern  Church  is 
more  ancient  than  is  the  present  one  of 
the  Latin  rite.  The  ritual  of  the  Eastern 
Church  contains  much  in  its  stately  and 
impressive  completeness  that  in  the 
Latin  ritual  has  been  shortened  for  the 
sake  of  sparing  the  time  and  strength  of 
the  worshippers.  In  the  Eastern  Church 
the  rites  of  Holy  Week  are  so  long  and 
so  frequent  that  none  except  the  clergy 
and  monks  and  such  others  as  have  an 
abundance  of  disposable  time  are  sup- 
posed to  be  present  at  all  of  the  rites. 
The  case  is,  of  course,  somewhat  similar 
to  what  has  taken  place  in  the  West  by 
allowing  the  clergy  to  recite  the  office- 
prayers  in  private,  and  not  expecting 


the  rest  of  the  faithful  to  participate.  In- 
general,  Eastern  peoples  are  more  fond 
of  display  and  of  pomp  than  are  we  of 
the  West.  On  account  of  the  peculiar 
nasal  manner  of  singing  the  Greek 
liturgy,  the  Western  Christians  are  usu- 
ally Unfavorably  impressed  by  the  ser- 
vices in  the  Eastern  Churches.  This  dis- 
like, however,  wears  off  when  we  be- 
come able  to  understand  the  signficance 
of  the  rites  and  the  language  in  which 
they  are  performed.  Indeed,  to  a native 
Greek,  who  is  able  to  appreciate  all  this 
pomp  and  ritual,  and  who  is  able  to  un- 
derstand the  poetic  language  of  the  East- 
ern Church,  the  impression  produced  by 
witnessing  these  ceremonies  is  neces- 
sarily great. 

In  the  Greek  Church  the  entire  office 
is  sung;  and  during  such  holy  times  as 
this  week  of  the  Passion  no  part  of  it  is 
omitted.  The  office  in  general  is  like 
to  th?t  of  the  Western  Church.  It  be- 
gins with  Matin  prayers,  which  as  with 
us  may  be  sung  on  the  evening  before 
the  feast  to  which  they  really  belong. 
After  Matins  follow  other  groups  of 
psalms,  hymns  and  prayers  which,  like 
Matins,  correspond  both  in  name  and  in 
quality  with  our  devotions  of  Lauds, 
Hours,  Vespers  and  Compline. 

The  first  services  that  we  were  pres- 
ent at  were  the  Matins  of  Spy  Wednes- 
day, which  were  sung  in  the  evening  of 
Tuesday.  In  Greek  churches  there  are 
no  pews.  All  worshippers  stand. 
Round  the  walls  of  the  church,  and  in 
the  choir  there  are  stalls  as  in  Western 
churches  of  Europe.  But  the  stalls  of 
the  Eastern  churches  are  merely  places 
to  stand  in.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  to  sit 
in  them  but  the  seats  are  narrow  and  un- 
comfortable. Besides  it  is  not  proper  to 
sit  during  acts  of  worship,  according  to 
the  Greek  rite.  The  stalls  serve  as  Vests 
for  the  arms  and  also  give  a support  to 
lean  against.  The  Greek  very  rarely 
kneels  during  divine  worship.  Nor  does 
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he  ever  genuflect.  He  expresses  his 
reverence  at  the  more  holy  parts  of  the 
liturgy  by  profound  bows,  which  he  calls 
“penapces.” 

The  Mass  of  the  Presanctified  is  quite 
frequent  in  the  Eastern  churches.  Such 
was  the  Mass  on  Wednesday  morning. 
A peculiar  rite  of  this  day  is  that  of  the 
Unction.  In  this  rite  every  one  present 
irv  the  church  is  anointed  with  holy  oil. 
The  anointing  takes  place  on  the  hands. 
This  anointing  is  not  a sacrament  and  is 


Passion  begins.  At  proper  intervals  are 
commemorated  the  Last  Supper,  the 
Washing  of  Feet,  the  Prayer  of  Jesus  in 
the  Garden,  and  the  treason  of  Judas. 

On  Holy  Thursday  the  Mass  is  not  of 
the  Presanctified,  nor  is  it  the  usual  one 
of  Saint  Chrysostom,  but  is  celebrated 
according  to  the  rite  of  Saint  Basil. 

At  this  Mass,  or  at  least  on  this  morn- 
ing, all  the  monks  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion. It  is  a custom  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  as  with  us,  for  all  who  can  to 
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not  the  same  as  that  which  is  in  use  in 
the  Western  Church  for  the  anointing 
of  the  sick.  A holy  oil,  however,  is  used, 
an  oil  which  is  blessed  only  by  a patri- 
arch or  metropolitan. 

The  Matins  and  Lauds  of  Thursday, 
which  are  sung  on  the  evening  before, 
are  beautiful  and  commemorative  of 
much  of  the  Passion.  Indeed  it  is  chiefly 
with  these  Matins  that  the  history  of  the 


receive  the  Sacrament  on  this  Thursday 
morning. 

With  the  Matins  of  Friday,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  begins  the  detailed  account 
and  commemoration  of  the  Passion. 
Twelve  selections  from  the  Gospels  are 
sung,  in  which  the  entire  history  of 
Christ’s  last  sufferings 'are  related. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday  the  office  is 
very  long.  The  most  characteristic  part 
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of  it  is  the  “epitaphios”  or  burial  service  way  in  the  black  gloom  of  night  round 
consisting  of  prayer  and  acts  of  rever-  their  lonely  church,  hidden  from  distant 
ence  performed  round  an  image  of  the  view  by  the  overhanging  mountains 

which  surround  the 


A LADY  OF  AEGI0N. 

body  of  Christ.  The  rites  are  reminis- 
cent of  the  burial  of  Christ.  After  the 
image  had  been  left  reclining  for  a cer- 
tain length  of  time  on  a kind  of  cata- 
falque in  the  church,  it  was  lifted  up  and 
carried  in  procession  round  the  exterior 
of  the  church.  The  monks  followed 
holding  lighted  candles  in  their  hands 
and  chanting  most  touching  hymns,  de- 
scriptive of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  This 
procession  of  recluses  winding  its  weird 


monastery,  near  to  no 
one  save  to  the  great 
God,  marching  with 
their  flickering  candles, 
enacting  the  remem- 
brance of  the  Lord  Who 
died  for  them,  was  ex- 
ceedingly and  even  mys- 
teriously sublime. 

On  Saturday  morning 
the  Mass  was  again  that 
of  Saint  ^asil.  But  the 
great  ceremony  of  this 
day  was  the  blessing  of 
the  New  Fire,  which 
took  place  just  a mo- 
ment before  midnight, 
at  the  close  of  the  vigil 
office  which  is  sung  on 
Saturday  night.  It  is 
the  same  in  meaning 
and  symbolism  as  is  the 
blessing  of  the  new  fire 
and  the  paschal  candle 
in  the  Latin  churches 
on  the  same  day.  There 
is  an  unreasonable  opin- 
ion prevalent  outside  of 
Greece,  that  the  Greeks 
regard  this  fire  as  mirac- 
ulously produced.  Such 
an  impression,  however, 
is  absolutely  incorrect. 
The  Taxiarch  monks, 
of  course,  could  not  have  such  a 
notion.  Nor  do  I believe  that  the 
Greeks  anywhere  are  taught  that  this 
fire  is  miraculous.  They  do  not 
even  believe  that  the  Holy  Fire  dis- 
tributed in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  is  of  directly 
heavenly  origin.  To  attribute  such  be- 
liefs to  a religious  people  and  to  assert 
that  the  deception  is  fostered  and  taught 
by  the  Greek  clergy,  who  would  inten- 
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tionally  wish  to  profit  by  the  delusion,  is 
to  cast  a deep  insult  on  all  religion.  No 
Greek  teacher  declares  that  this  light  is 
produced  miraculously.  If  some  of  the 
less  intelligent  of  the  Greek  Christians 
have  such  a belief, — and  they  are  rare  if 
any, — then  the  Greek  priests  are  abso- 
lutely free  from  the  guilt  of  teaching  it 
to  them.  The  new  light  for  Easter  is 
a thoroughly  Christian  and  Catholic  con- 
cept, and  as  practised  both  in  the  Eastern 
and  in  the  Western  Church  is  a poetical 
and  beautiful  ceremony. 

We  had  been  in  the  church  of  the 
monastery  since  about  ten  o’clock  of  the 
evening,  keeping  the  vigil  of  Easter 
while  the  office  of  Easter  morning  was 
being  chanted.  Shortly  before  the  min- 
ute of  twelve  at  midnight,  the 
hegoumenos,  who  was  the  chief 
celebrant,  ignited  from  a flint. stone 
the  new  fire,  and  just  at  midnight 
at  the  first  moment  of  Easter,  he 
lighted  from  this  new  fire  the  trin- 
ity of  candles  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  Then  the  assistant  priests 
and  deacons  lighted  their  candles, 
and  from  them  the  light  was  passed 
on  to  those  monks  in  the  body  of 
the  church  who  were  nearest,  and 
from  them  to  all  the  others.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  entire  church  was 
ablaze  with  lighted  candles.  Some 
peasants  had  come  from  the  hills 
round  about  to  worship  with  us. 

All  of  us  held  our  candles  lighted 
during  the  rest  of  the  service,  which 
was  soon  ended.  All  the  tapers 
and  lamps  and  candles  of  the 
church  were  lighted  from  the  new- 
made  flame.  The  sight  was  mag- 
nificent. But  I have  seen  it  more 
pompous  in  the  cities,  where  mul- 
titudes gather  in  front  of  the 
church  and  wait  for  the  light  to  be 
passed  out  to  them  from  those 
who  are  within.  To  see  several 
thousands  of  people  thus  holding  their 
burning  torches  and  then  dispers- 


ing with  them  in  all  directions  over  the 
city  and  up  the  hills  and  down  the  val- 
leys is  a most  picturesque  sight.  We 
went  back  to  our  cells,  each  of  us  carry- 
ing his  candle  lighted.  We  retired  for  a 
short  sleep.  At  about  four  o’clock  we 
were  again  in  the  church  for  the  Easter 
Mass.  After  the  Mass  was  over  we  all 
gathered  in  front  of  the  church  where 
was  an  open  portico  or  narthex,  where 
we  saluted  each  other  with  the  Easter 
salutation,  and  each  of  us  ate  a hard 
boiled  egg  which  had  been  colored  very 
red,  and  drank  a cup  of  coffee.  After 
our  salutations  and  coffee  we  returned  to 
the  xenon  for  breakfast.  The  first  food 
served  was  a peculiar  soup  made  of 
meat.  This  was  succeeded  by  two  or 
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three  dishes  of  meat  prepared  in  different 
ways.  Ilnw  this  Easter  breakfast  must 
have  been  a treat  to  those  monks  who 
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had  by  a strict  observance  of  the  fast, 
not  tasted  meat  for  weeks,  and  who  dur- 
ing the  last  six  days  had  eaten  scarcely 
anything  save  dry  bread  and  wate.r- 
cooked  vegetables ! Even  to  me  who 
with  my  companion  guests  had  been 
faring  so  well,  it  was  quite  a treat  that 
Easter  morning. 

Immediately  on  the  first  appearance 
of  the  New  Light,  during  the  first  mo- 
ments of  Easter  morning,  the  celebrant 
chanted  an  appropriate  anthem  which 
is  about  as  follows : “Christ  is  risen  from 
the  dead ; by  His  death  He  has  sub- 
dued death,  and  to  those  in  their  graves 
He  has  brought  life.”  After  the  cele- 
brant had  sung  this,  the  choir  repeated 
it,  and  then  all  present  took  it  up.  After 
the  singing  of  this  anthem  and  after  they 


had  lighted  their  candles  all  kissed  each 
other,  each  as  he  did  so  repeating  the 
words,  “Christ  is  risen/'  and  receiving 
the  response,  “He  is  indeed  risen."  In 
the  morning,  when  we  sat  down  to 
breakfast,  each  of  us  before  beginning 
to  eat  repeated  aloud  the  anthem  which 
the  celebrant  had  sung  at  midnight ; and 
as  each  in  his  turn  repeated  the  anthem, 
the  others  reverently  listened. 

After  breakfast  we  rested  for  two  or 
three  hours.  Then  we  bade  adieu  to  the 
hospitable  hegoumenos  of  the  Taxiarchs 
and  to  his  caloyers,  and  rode  back  to 
Aegion,  where  we  enjoyed  what  every 
orthodox  Christian  in  the  East  hopes 
to  eat  and  enjoy  on  Easter  Sunday, — 
red  eggs,  and  Paschal  lamb  roasted  in 
the  open  air  over  a fire  of  glowing  coals. 
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“The  Children  of  the  Curse" 


By  J.  H.  CORNISH 


LUM  life  in  many  of  its  essential 
features  is  the  same  throughout 
the  world.  In  London,  Paris, 
New  York,  or  Chicago,  or 
wherever  the  very  poor  are  herded  to- 
gether you  will  find  the  Brotherhood  of 
Poverty  existing.  The  same  Brother- 
hood exists  moreover,  with  even  more 
hideous  aspects,  in  the  Bazaars  of  the 
East.  The  furtive  glance  and  strained 
eye  of  the  hungry  one,  the  emaciation  of 
want  and  misery,  the  cunning  of  the 
children,  the  evil  smells  of  seldom  ven- 
tilated rooms,  and  the  repulsive  untidi- 
ness of  the  women — all  these  are  the 
same  in  one  city  .as  another. 

To  those  who  have  thought  seriously 
about  this  great  problem — and  that  it  is 
an  acute  problem  few  can  deny — the  sit- 
uation in  this  year  of  our  Lord  is  full  of 
portents,  of  ominous  forebodings.  The 
time  is  nearing  when  the  legislators  who 
rule  over  the  great  cities,  where  dwell 
the  outcast  and  morally  submerged  will 
have  to  face  the  situation  as  it  is,  and  will 
have  to  face  it  in  a more  determined  way 
than  has  so  far  been  the  case. 

The  desire  for  wealth,  luxury,  position, 
and  the  comparative  indifference  to  reli- 
gious duties,  the  growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  legislators  to  act  in  the  in- 
terests of  wealth,  have  made  those  who 
rule  look  upon  these  dreadful  night- 
mares of  poverty  and  vice  as  necessities, 
and  therefore  to  be  endured  best  by  the 
doling  out  of  soup  and  bread,  and  the 
expression  of  sympathy,  with  an  occa- 
sional outburst  of  public  benevolence 
during  periods  of  exceptional  distress; 
but  the  relations  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital and  the  painfully  obvious  fact  that 
the  few  are  rapidly  accumulating  riches, 
while  the  majority  of  the  producers  are 
only  paid  the  bare  means  of  subsistence, 
is  fast  developing  a line  of  thought  which 
is  focussing  its  view  first  of  all  on  the 


whole  social  situation  as  it  exists  to-day, 
and  more  particularly  as  it  affects  slum- 
land  whose  inhabitants  may  be  called  by 
no  more  accurate  name  than  “the  chil- 
dren of  the  curse/’ 

The  voice  of  slumland  though  indis- 
tinct and  husky  is  loud  enough  to  pene- 
trate into  the  hearts  of  many  who  see 
that  there  must  come  a time  soon,  when 
the  great  question  of  man’s  relation  to 
the  society  in  which  he  lives  can  be  and 
must  be  changed  from  what  it  is  to-day. 

It  is  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
since  there  was  consummated  in  the 
Old  World  that  great  upheaval  known 
as  “The  Reformation,”  which  changed 
the  current  of  men’s  minds  in  those  coun- 
tries,which  threw  off  the  old  religion  and 
adopted  the  new  faith  of  Protestantism 
into  different  grooves.  Up  till  then  the 
Church  had  always  looked  after  the  poor 
and  safeguarded  their  interests.  She 
had  to  an  almost  complete  extent  been 
the  foster  mother  of  the  crafts,  and  her 
blessing  was  on  the  handiwork  of  her 
children.  She  taught  the  artisan  of  the 
day.  In  the  silence  of  the  monastery 
great  painters  and  sculptors  learnt  their 
art.  It  was  the  monks  who  taught  agri- 
culture to  the  peasants,  and  various 
handicrafts  to  the  children  of  townsfolk. 
She  also  exercised  control  over  men’s 
minds  in  a way  which  has  never  since 
been  the  case,  hardly  even  in  Catholic 
countries. 

In  Protestant  countries  the  relation- 
ship of  the  individual  to  the  society  in 
which  he  lived  radically  and  materially 
changed,  and  in  such  a manner  that  by 
the  slow  process  of  nature,  we  are  only 
now  beginning  to  see  the  ripened  fruit 
of  a theology  which  flatly  contradicted 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Catholic  truth, 
and  Catholic  discipline  and  aspects  of 
society.  The  theology  which  gave  man 
a more  or  less  free  and  easy  manner  of 
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regarding  his  relationship  to  God  and 
the  so-called  “Invisible  Church”  of 
Protestantism  was  bound  to  also  give 
him  an  equally  free  and  easy  manner  of 
regarding  his  relationship  to  his  fellow 
men. 

Now  after  nearly  four  centuries  the 
harvest  of  Protestantism- is  nearly  ready 
for  the  sickle. 

Of  the  doctrinal  aspect  we  will  not 
speak.  Protestantism  with  its  many 
subdivisions  has  recently  made  some 
endeavor  to  reunite  with  a certain  de- 
gree of  success,  but  there  are  neverthe- 
less to-day  thousands  of  voices  each 
teaching  Eternal  Truth  in  a different 
way.  The  result  of  the  religious  teach- 
ing of  Protestantism  is  that  in  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  North  American 
Continent,  which  are  the  strongholds  of 
Protestantism  and  where  ninety  per  cent 
of  its  strength  lies,  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  one-quarter  of  the  Protestant  com- 
munity are  either  unbelievers  or  totally 
indifferent  to  their  own  or  any  other 
religion,  while  an  equal  proportion  again 
are  more  intent  on  a stolid  and  persistent 
opposition  to  Catholicism  than  on  any 
active  faith  of  their  own. 

It  is  the  social  aspect,  however,  which 
we  propose  to  consider.  Here  we  are 
face  to  face  with  stubborn  facts,  borne 
out  by  verifiable  statistics.  One-tenth  of 
the  population  of  London  alone  are 
without  adequate  means  of  support  for 
their  bodies,  but  they  are  also  to  a very 
great  extent  pagan,  and  to  many  of 
them  the  very  name  of  the  world’s 
Saviour  is  unknown.  This  is  true  not 
only  of  London,  but  in  an  approximately 
equal  proportion,  of  New  York, Chicago, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  the  other 
densely  populated  cities  of  the  Protest- 
ant countries.  Last  winter  in  London — 
the  greatest  and  wealthiest  city  in  the 
world — there  were,  at  a rough  estimate, 
200,000  persons  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. This  is  one  city  alone.  In  every 
large  city  the  same  thing  is  true  only 
perhaps  in  smaller  degree.  The  people 


are  starving  and  godless,  for  lack  of 
food  in  the  one  case,  for  lack  of  spiritual 
nourishment  in  the  other. 

This  state  of  things  may  or  may  not 
be  true  of  the  large  cities  of  Catholic 
countries,  that  it  is  not  true  it  would  be 
comparative!/  easy  to  prove,  but  even 
if  it  were  it  would  signify  little  in  the 
great  impeachment  of  Protestantism 
which  this  glaring  terror  constitutes,  for 
on  the  acknowledged  principle  of  law, the 
onus  of  proof  is  on  the  plaintiff,  and 
Protestantism  inasmuch  as  it  stood  from 
its  birth  for  a religion  of  light  as  opposed 
to  darkness,  and  for  the  enlightenment 
of  man’s  mind  and  soul  from  Catholic 
dogma,  and  discipline  to  a new  learning, 
and  a higher  order  of  things,  is  most 
assuredly  the  plaintiff  now  standing  be- 
fore the  world’s  tribunal  to  prove  its 


case. 

To  those  who  do  not  have  to  witness 
the  sickening  sights  of  slum  life,  with 
Lazarus  perpetually  exhibiting  his  sores, 
there  is  a tendency  to  turn  away  and 
think  of  something  else. 

Meanwhile  “the  children  of  the  curse” 
increase  in  numbers,  absolutely  and  rel- 
atively. Year  by  year  they  sink  further 
into  the  mire,  and  having  lost  hope  their 
humanity  flickers  out  and  they  become 
beasts — men-beasts  who  break  every 
commandment,  who  loaf  the  streets, 
steal  where  and  what  they  can,  beat  their 
wives  and  children  and  shun  the  light 
of  day.  And  of  the  women-beasts  who 
sink  even  lower  than  their  husbands,  who 
suckle  their  children  on  gin,  drink  them- 
selves to  insanity  and  death,  and  whose 
blasphemous  curses  ring  through  the 
dirty  courts  and  alleys  of  slumland,  what 
shall  we  say?  It  is  the  working  out  of  a 
dreadful  system  of  devolution — of  the 
Fall  from  Redemption  to  Bestiality — 
from  the  glad  lightening  of  the  Divine 
Spark  to  its  eventual  extinction  in  the 
deadened  soul. 

The  question  arises — What  are  the 
reasons  for  this  deterioration  ? Are  they 


hard  to  seek?  Is  there  any  cure  possi- 
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ble  with  society  existing  as  it  does  to- 
day? In  answer  to  the  first  question 
we  must  remember  that  in  the  same  way 
that  the  energy  of  nature  is  by  an  ac- 
cepted axiom  indestructible,  so  it  is  with 
society.  Where  there  is  Dives,  there  is 
also  Lazarus;  where  there  is  a Dives 
who  does  not  think  or  care  about  Laz- 
arus there  must  be  extinction  of  hope 
for  Lazarus. 

Since  the  sixteenth  century  there  has 
been  no  controlling  influence  to  regulate 
the  ambitions  of  Dives  or  the  poverty 
and  distress  of  Lazarus.  The  Church 
which  before  the  Reformation  upheld 
the  poor  and  called  Dives  and  Lazarus 
equal  before  God’s  altar,  has  never  since 
regained  her  ascendency.  Until  the 
nineteenth  century  dawned,  and  brought 
with  it  the  inventions  of  steam,  elec- 
tricity, labor  saving  appliances,  and  the 
various  wonderful  discoveries  which 
have  with  one  hand  dealt  benefits  to  the 
whole  world,  but  with  the  other  have 
widened  the  yawning  chasm  separating 
rich  and  poor,  the  problem  was  not  so 
acute.  There  is  now  very  little  indi- 
vidual interest  taken  by  the  rich  in  the 
poor,  by  the  employer  in  the  employed, 
such  as  existed  before  the  nineteenth 
century.  Now  in  the  jostle  and  bustle  of 
cities  no  one  knows  his  neighbor  except 
to  do  business  with  him.  It  is  a keen 
struggle  for  life  before  which  the  strug- 
gles of  the  brute  creation  one  with  an- 
other pale. 

The  rich  man  grows  richer,  and  the 
poor  man  grows  poorer. 

The  farm  laborer  tired  of  his  country 
life  now-a-days  goes  to  the  cities  and 
there  finds  work  or  poverty — often  the 
latter.  He  adds  himself  to  the  number 
of  those  wanting  work  and  perhaps  to 
the  unemployed. 

The  rich  man,  versed  in  the  stealthy 
ways  of  financial  trickery,  increases  his 
pile  and  part  of  that  pile  is  that  money 
which  should  be  feeding  the  farm  laborer 
and  his  family,  since  he  is  willing  to  be  a 
producer  and  a worker  and  no  one  yet 


has  dared  to  assert  that  there  is  one  good 
reason  why  a man  willing  to  work  should 
not  be  given  the  chance,  and  if  the  farm 
laborer  has  come  to  the  crowded  city  to 
better  himself  and  to  further  his  ambi- 
tion who  can  blame  him. 

And  so  it  comes  to  this  that  in  the 
world  of  producers,  where  so  many  are 
obviously  producing  without  sufficient 
means  to  keep  themselves  from  starva- 
tion, and  have  perhaps  relatives  who  at 
the  time  may  have  no  means  at  all,  it  fol- 
lows there  must  be  those  who  are  hoa.d- 
ing  in  the  money  and  who  are  not 
producing. 

So  the  chasm  grows  wider  between 
rich  and  poor. 

Is  there  any  cure  possible  with  society 
existing  as  it  does  to-day?  Can  the 
chasm  be  bridged  in  the  interests  of 
Christian  society?  Verily  it  can  never 
be  bridged  by  Protestantism.  The  right 
of  the  individual  to  rule  his  own  way 
both  in  his  social  and  spiritual  life  which 
is  the  fundamental  basis  of  Protestant- 
ism makes  it  impossible.  Its  adherents 
allow  no  restriction  of  priest  in  matters 
appertaining  to  their  soul’s  welfare,  and 
only  submit  to  the  law  of  the  country  in 
which  they  live  for  the  regulation  of 
what  they  may  or  may  not  do  in  regard 
to  the  society  in  which  they  live.  Now 
every  one  must  admit  that  there  are 
many  acute  social  evils — which  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server of  modern  life — which  the  law 
does  not  and  cannot  regulate.  Some 
of  the  very  worst  evils  of  the  day  go  on 
under  the  very  nose  of  the  law  and  with- 
out any  interference,  because  the  law  of 
Christ  and  the  law  of  man  are  not  by  any 
means  identical,  and  whereas  the  law  of 
man  is  continually  being  changed  both 
in  the  letter  and  in  the  interpretation,  the 
law  of  Christ  is  immutable.  Hence 
there  comes  the  stern  fact  that  unless 
some  other  influence  than  the  law  of 
man  enters  into  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
these  same  evils  must  continue  and  in- 
crease, for  as  Protestantism  will  not  tol- 
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erate  the  idea  of  the  Church  interfering 
in  any  State  matters,  it  follows  that  it 
can  never  cure  the  evils. 

Of  these  evils  the  worst  with  regard 
to  the  deadly  moral  effect  it  has  on  the 
life  of  the  people,  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  in  the  commer- 
cial world — between  capital,  which  pro- 
duces the  hardened  multi-millionaire, 
who  can  say  as  one  of  them  is  reported 
to  have  recently  said : “I  have  done  the 
best  I could  in  the  light  of  the  day,”  and 
labor  which  yearly  sheds  its  quota  of 
miserable  weaker  brethren  to  become 
denizens  of  slumland  and  “children  of 
the  curse.” 

The  only  possible  cure  for  the  social 
evils  of  to-day  and  especially  for  the  evils 
which  extreme  poverty  brings  in  its 
wake, — so  horrible  they  are  that  the 
hearts  of  men  must  shudder  at  the  telling 
of  them  did  they  but  listen  to  them — 
lies  in  a return  to  the  Catholic  Faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestant  nations  and  for 
the  Catholic  Church  itself -to  come  boldly 
forward  in  defence  of  the  submerged  out- 
casts of  slumland,  and  indeed  of  all  “who 
sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death.” 

The  riches  of  the  great  commercial 
nations  are  yearly  becoming  more  local- 
ized among  the  few,  which  means  the  lack 
of  a proper  living  wage  for  the  many. 
The  question  as  to  whether  this  shall 
be  much  longer  tolerated  is  one  that 
very  soon  must  be  decided  by  the  masses 
of  the  people,  and  since  it  is  a fact  that 
a very  large  number  of  the  wealthiest 
men  of  to-day  have  not  honestly  earned 
what  they  possess,  so  it  follows  by  a 
natural  sequence  that  a very  large  num- 
ber of  wage  earners  have  to  forfeit  what 
they  honestly  earn,  and  become  unem- 
ployed and  later  on  in  so  many  cases 
they  sink  to  slumland. 

The  canker  in  the  heart  of  the  whole 
business  being  cunning,  financial  trick- 
ery and  deceit,  stock-watering,  and  those 
hard  headed  and  doubtful  business 
methods  by  which  the  millionaire  of  to- 


day has  acquired  his  wealth,  one-fifth 
part  of  which  he  cannot  possibly  usefully 
spend,  and  of  which  the  remainder  cir- 
culates in  a strict  financial  circle  reaping: 
further  ill-gotten  gains. 

Some  of  these  millionaires  give  public 
libraries,  and  endow  colleges,  and  en- 
gage in  various  philanthropic  schemes, 
but  this  besides  being  voluntary  is  not 
what  is  wanted. 

The  time  has  come  for  governments  to 
tax  wealth,  tax  land,  tax  empty  houses, 
lay  out  money  for  old  age  pensions,  and 
thus  really  and  actually  level  the  existing 
social  differences  between  extreme  riches 
and  extreme  poverty. 

Never  mind  if  there  are  undesirables 
among  those  for  whom  the  old  age  pen- 
sions are  intended — nay,  what  if  half  the 
recipients  are  “wasters”  and  “evil  living 
men.”  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  Me.” 

Meanwhile  the  signs  of  the  times  are 
ominous.  The  poor  are  beginning  to 
cry  out  from  their  slums,  and  simultane- 
ously with  this  a better  and  more 
thoughtful  class  of  people  are  consider- 
ing the  claims  thus  advocated — people 
who  are  now  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
rottenness  of  the  social  conditions  of 
modern  life,  and  when  a sufficiently  large 
and  influential  body  is  convinced  that 
these  evils  can  be  cured,  the  time  will 
be  ripe  for  a great  though  silent  and 
bloodless  revolution.  As  Tennyson  has 
said : 

“I  hold  that  with  the  ages  an  increasing 

. purpose  runs 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  broadened 
with  the  process  of  the  suns.” 

The  brotherhood  of  man  which  be- 
came the  dominating  rule  of  life  in  apos- 
tolic times,  and  which  even  if  it  fluctu- 
ated, was  always  the  keynote  of  pre- 
Reformation  and  Catholic  Christianity, 
must  flourish  once  more.  The  leveling 
influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  founded 
by  Christ,  ruled  by  discipline,  and  alone 
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able  to  teach  Truth,  brings  kings  to  their 
knees  as  well  as  beggars.  Therefore  it 
is  the  Catholic  Church  which  must  raise 
her  voice  if  the  social  outcast  is  to  have 
justice  and  the  world’s  wrongs  are  to  be 
righted.  If  not,  Christianity  itself  stands 
condemned,  for  certainly  the  world  of 
men  to-day  is  drifting  away  daily  and 


hourly  from  the  principles  of  its 
Founder. 

“I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  not 
to  eat,  naked  and  you  covered  me  not.” 
What  shall  be  the  answer  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  ? It  lies  with  Christ’s  Holy 
Church  to  declare  it.  Is  she  awake  to 
the  responsibility? 


Song  of  Niagara  V ay  WHli»m  J.  Fischer 


O for  the  roar  of  the  water’s  loud  pour — 

Niagara ! Niagara ! 

O for  the  voice  on  the  shelvy,  far  shore — 

N iagara ! N iagara ! 

From  the  wide  demon-stretch,  through  thick  and  thin, 

The  wild,  white  horses  come  galloping  in 

Through  mystical,  musical,  mirthful  din — 

Niagara ! Niagara ! 

O for  the  rush  and  the  brush  of  thy  waves — 
Niagara!  Niagara! 

And  the  sounding  hymns  in  thy  deep-stoned  caves — 
Niagara ! Niagara ! 

Thy  soul  lies  asleep  on  Music’s  fine  breast, 

And  on  green  billows  the  moonbeams  pale  nest. 

To  be  near  thee — it  is  joy,  it  is  rest — 

Niagara!  Niagara! 

O for  the  brine  and  the  glimmer  and  shine — 

IN  iagara!  Niagara! 

The  shimmer  and  sheen  on  the  long  sea-line — 
Niagara ! Niagara ! 

Through  flow’ry  and  leafy-grown,  deep,  deep  dells, 

There  floats  the  sweet  charm  of  silver-voiced  bells, 

While  back  comes  the  echo — it  swells  and  swells — 
Niagara ! Niagara ! 

O to  be  free  like  the  wild,  singing  sea — 

Niagara!  Niagara! 

O to  be  glad  as  Joy’s  clearest  toned  key — 

Niagara!  Niagara! 

The  day’s  dim  longings  float  down  with  the  tide, 

And  on  the  wild  waves  a thousand  Hopes  ride. 

My  heart  speeds  after,  but  what  will  it  bide 
Niagara?  Niagara? 


Down  in  men’s  souls  through  the  thick,  spreading  shoals — 
Niagaras ! Niagaras ! 

A strong,  mighty  tide  flows  and  ebbs  and  rolls — 
Niagara!  Niagara! 

There  are  restless  hearts  like  the  wild  sea  waves, 

And  the  briny,  salt  tear  the  eye’s  shore  laves, 

And  some  sad,  poor  lives — they  are  cold,  cold  caves — 
Niagaras ! Niagaras ! 
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Irish  Music,  Past  and  Present 


By  MARGUERITE  DONEGAN 


BUST  now  there  is  a new  Keltic 
movement  in  most  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  States. 
Irish  Choral  Societies  are  be- 
ing organized  for  the  preservation  and 
advance  of  Irish  music.  In  some  re- 
spects the  movement  is  a development 
of  the  Gaelic  League  now  dominating 
Ireland  and  filling  all  classes  with  new 
hope  and  noble  purposes.  The  toilers 
within  the  field  occupied  by  the  League 
have  sought  to  develop  not  only  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  but  to  foster 
and  advance  the  language  of  their  native 
land  and  gather  and  make  known  the 
thousands  of  century-old  songs  that  ex- 
ist in  semi-obscurity  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  It  is  proper  to  say,  also,  that 
the  promoters  have  done  and  are  doing 
much  to  encourage  the  production  of 
new  music. 

The  Irish  Choral  Society  movement 
began  in  this  country  in  1902.  In  No- 
vember of  that  year  some  fifty  ardent 
young  Irish-Americans  organized  the 
Irish  Choral  Society  of  Chicago.  At 
first  progress  was  slow,  but  gradually 
the  organization  won  its  way  into  public 
favor.  The  active  members  gave  their 
time  and  talent ; associate  members  con- 
tributed five  dollars  a year  each  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  necessary 
music,  halls,  light,  heat  and  such  like. 
As  time  went  by  first-class  soloists  were 
procured  in  order  to  add  interest  to  the 
program.  This  took  money,  but  the 
money  was  always  found,  much  of  it 
coming  from  men  and  women  who  were 
poorly  off  in  this  world’s  goods,  but  rich 
in  their  love  for  the  songs  of  their  an- 
cestors. Now  the  Irish  Choral  Society 
has  several  people  worth  millions  stand- 
ing back  of  it,  and  more  than  one  hun- 
dred of  wealth  and  distinction.  From  a 


humble  beginning  it  is  so  developed 
artistically  that  when  it  gave  its  con- 
cert last  May,  the  press  of  the  city  unan- 
imously declared  that  as  a high  class 
musical  organization  it  stood  second  to 
none  in  Chicago  or  the  West.  When 
we  reflect  that  Chicago  is  the  home  of 
the  far-famed  Apollo  Club,  and  the  The- 
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odore  Thomas  orchestra,  this  is  praise 
indeed.  The  membership  has  grown  so 
that  this  season  there  are  five  hundred 
trained  voices  in  the  Choral  Society, 
and  these  are  financially  supported  by  an 
equal  number  of  associate  members. 
Some  of  the  compositions  rendered 
have  been  “Pliadraig  Crohoore,” 
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“Brian  Boru,”  and  “Maelduim,”  and 
this  season  has  witnessed  the  presenta- 
tion of  “Deidre,”  by  the  famous  Dublin 
composer,  Esposito.  On  April  28 
“King  Eonor”  will  be  presented.  Sir 
Charles  Villiers  Stanford  and  other 
Irish  composers  have  generously  writ- 
ten music  for  the  society  during  the  last 
two  years.  It  should  be  stated,  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  success  of  Chicago  experi- 
ment has  encouraged  the  Irish  in  other 
cities  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Irish 
music,  and  now  similar  choral  societies 
are  being  organized  in  New  York, 
Syracuse,  Canton,  Ohio,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  Denver,  Colorado,  and 
Worcester,  Mass.  The  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians  has  approved  the  move- 
ment and  is  doing  much  to  encourage  it. 

What  is  the  music  of  Ireland  that 
these  devoted  men  and  women  are 
striving  to  revive  and  popularize?  Has 
it  a history  worth  noting?  Has  it  an 
individuality  worth  preservation?  Has 
it  a beauty  which  ought  not  to  be  lost 
to  the  world?  To  each  question  the 
answer  must  be,  verily.  Music  is  in- 
separably connected  with  the  Irish  race. 
The  pages  of  Keating,  O’Curry,  O’Hal- 
loran,  MacGeoghegan  and  others  (even 
Giraldus  Cambrensis)  reveal  that  in 
ancient  Ireland  the  systems  of  law, 
medicine,  and  such  like  were  moulded 
into  the  form  of  poetry  and  set  to 
music — Keating  tells  us  that  King  Cor- 
mac  MacArt  (A.  D.  254-257)  had  a 
band  of  music  in  his  court.  The  chief 
bard  in  the  old  days  was  the  ollamh  and 
he  was  entitled  to  many  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Kings.  At  the  close  of  the  third 
century  Irish  minstrels  were  numerous, 
and  ancient  records  show  that  there 
were  nine  different  musical  instruments 
in  use.  The  world  now  knows  much  of 
the  Troubadours  of  France,  but  they 
did  not  come  prominently  into  history 
before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  mii\strels  of  Ireland  antedate 
them  nearly  one  thousand  years.  They 
antedated  the  minnesingers  of  Germany 


more  than  eleven  hundred  years.  The 
learned  Dr.  Cummings  says  that  the 
pre-christian  Irish  had  the  diatonic 
scales,  as  we  have  them  to-day,  and  the 
famous  Fr.  Brewerunge  of  Maynooth 
states  that  Irish  melodies  belong  to  a 
stage  of  musical  development  very 
much  anterior  to  that  of  Gregorian 
Chant.  Archbishop  Healy  of  Tuam 
tells  us  that  St.  Patrick  “taught  the 
sons  of  the  bards  how  to  chant  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  sing  together  the 
sweet  music  of  the  Church’s  hymns;” 
On  Easter  Sunday,  A.  D.  433,  Duffy 
MacLugairs,  Chief  Bard,  was  converted 
to  Christianity,  but  the  music  continued 
for  centuries  to  be  based  on  the  ancient 
plutatonic  scale,  the  earliest  Gregorian 
coming  much  later.  One  of  the  earliest 
Irish  composers  of  whose  work  we  have 
specimens  was  Sedulius,  says  Sir  Stand- 
ish  O’Grady.  The  compilers  of  the 
Roman  Gradual  and  Missal  included  his 
beautiful  introit,  “Salve  Sancta  Parens,” 
still  sung  through  the  Western  Church. 
“A  Solis  Ortus  Cardine”  is  another  of 
his,  and  Dr.  Sigerson  says  that  several 
other  of  his  aspirations  are  included  in 
the  Divine  Office  borrowed . from  the 
“Carmen  Paschale”  of  this  composer 
who  wrote  in  the  fifth  century  “the  first 
Christian  epic  worthy  of  the  name.” 

The  Irish  harp  is  first  mentioned  in 
accessible  history  in  A.  D.  544,  though 
no  doubt  it  is  far  older.  The  “Book  of 
Rights,”  first  written  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury and  recast  in  the  eighth,  shows  that 
the  Ard  Righ,  or  head-king,  presents 
a harp  annually  to  each  of  his  tributary 
monarchs  reigning  over  the  four  prov- 
inces, together  with  a varying  number 
of  drinking  horns,  horses,  cows,  and 
pieces  of  purple  or  scarlet  cloth.  Ac- 
cording to  various  delvers  into  ancient 
Keltic  art,  the  best  known  Irish  musical 
instruments  of  old  days  were  the  emit 
and  clairseach  (harp),  psalterium,  nable, 
timpan,  kinnor,  figonon  and  ocht- 
titach,  cuislenna,  bagpipe,  feadan  and 
several  others.  The  cruit  was  orig- 
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inally  a small  harp  or  lyre,  and  is 
said  to  be  first  mentioned  by  an 
Irish  poet  who  lived  four  hundred 
years  before . Christ.  It  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  great  harp  of  the  bards 
of  after  ages  which  had  from  twenty- 
nine  to  fifty-eight  strings.  The  timpan 
was  not  a drum ; it  was  a small  stringed 
instrument  with  from  three  to  eight 
strings.  The  bagpipe  which  came  into 
use  much  later  was  anciently  inflated  by 
the  mouth,  as  the  bagpipe  of  Scotland 
is  yet.  The  kinnor  was  known  to  Jews 
in  David’s  time,  and  we  learn  from 
Pierrot’s  “Phoenicia,”  Volume  II,  that 
the  Phoenicians  knew  it  as  well.  Since 
the  Milesian  Kelts  came  from  that  lit- 
toral to  Spain  and  later  from  Spain  to 
Ireland,  they  probably  brought  it  with 
them  in  their  wanderings. 

The  ancient  Irish  harmony  was  in  ad- 
vance of  that  which  succeeded  it.  The 
latter  allowed  only  fourths,  fifths  and 


octaves ; that*  of  the  Kelts  major  and 
minor  thirds  also.  In  612  St.  Cellach 
(who  was  certainly  Irish  as  Zeus  and 
Zimmer  admit)  founded  the  great  abbey 
of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland.  In  early  life 
he  was  a student  at  the  great  Irish 
school  of  Bangor.  He  was  a friend  of 
St.  Columban,  and  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  music  of  his  native  land.  After 
founding  St.  Gall  he  introduced  there 
the  music  he  loved,  and  soon  the  fame  of 
his  music  spread  over  the  continent. 
Dungal,  an  Irish  monk,  later  established 
a similar  school  at  Paris,  and  it  was 
through  such  torch-bearers  of  civiliza- 
tion that  Europe  received  her  first  ideas 
of  musical  notation. 

There  has  been  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
Irish  scales,  but  in  one  thing  all  au- 
thorities agree,  after  hearing  the  ancient 
melodies  preserved,  viz:  that  they  have 
a beauty,  tenderness,  and  individuality 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  that  they  date 
back  to  a period  that  nearly  transcends 
conception.  In  this  Beethoven,  Handel, 
Haydn,  Pelyel,  and  other  great  masters 
agree,  and  so  do  such  learned  students  of 
music  as  Dr.  Burney,  Sir  Hubert  Parry, 
Sir  Alex.  MacKenzie,  Chappell,  Rich- 
ards and  others.  The  Norse  invasions 
of  course  affected  Keltic  music  consid- 
erably. The  air  entitled  “Brian  Bom’s 
March”  is  said  to  date  back  to  this 
period,  and  also  that  called  “The  Cruis- 
keen  Lawn.”  Because  the  ancient  bards 
taught  orally,  we  have  scant  historical 
records  of  their  productions.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  known  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion,  the  Irish  harp- 
ers were  acknowledged  by  the  invaders 
themselves  to  possess  a skill  greater 
than  any  they  had  heard  elsewhere.  The 
world’s  leading  students  of  music  now 
admit  that  both  Wales  and  Scotland  owe 
whatever  eminence  they  have  in  the  art 
beautiful  directly  to  Ireland,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  from  the . third  to  the 
eleventh  centuries  there  was  constant 


intercourse  between  the  people  of  Ire- 
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land  and  those  of  these  neighboring 
countries. 

The  coming  of  the  Anglo-Normans 
struck  a severe  blow  to  Irish  music  as 
well  as  to  Irish  poetry  and  learning, 
with  their  ancient  schools  perishing  in 
flame  before  them,  their  kings  and  chief- 
tains flying  like  hunted  criminals,  their 
churches  laid  waste,  the  centuries-old 
abbeys  and  castles  broken  into  ruins,  the 
minstrels  tuned  their  harps  to  chords 
of  sorrow.  What  could  they  else  ? 
There  were  songs  of  love  still,  but 
oftener  there  were  songs  of  conflict  and 
measures  that  breathed  vengeance  upon 
the  ruthless  invaders.  Yet  it  truthfully 
may  be  claimed  that  every  century  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  had  its  suc- 
cession of  real  genius-dowered  poets  and 
musicians.  Men  of  this  kind  were  Don- 
levy  O’Carroll  of  Thomond,  Magrath 
O’Flynn  of  Sligo,  Brian  O’Brian  and 
Gillicuddy  O’Carroll.  The  world  famous 
air,  “Eileen  Aroon,”  was  composed 
about  1390  by  Carroll  Mor  O’Daly,  in 
honor  of  Eileen  Kavanagh  whose  hand 
he  later  won  in  marriage.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  reflect  that  over  in  England 
Chaucer  was  just  then  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  his  “Canterbury  Tales,” 
by  means  of  which  he  afterwards  became 
known  as  the  “Father  of  English 
Poetry.”  Yet  the  literature  and  music 
of  Ireland  were  then  engaged  in  a strug- 
gle for  life.  The  statutes  of  Kilkenny 
(1367)  which  made  it  a penal  offense 
for  any  one  to  give  hospitality  to  Irish 
bards,  harpers,  pipers  and  such  like,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  spies  on  the 
English,  was  doing  its  work  of  repres- 
sion. When  Sir  John  Stanley  came  to 
Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1399,  he 
made  the  statute  yet  more  severe. 
Apropos  of  Chaucer,  it  is  interesting  to 
be  told  by  Grattan  Flood  that  England 
herself  had  little  national  music  even  so 
late  as  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of 
the  most  ancient  of  the  so-called  English 
melodies,  “Somer  is  I-cunmin’  in,*’  is, 
says  this  authority,  really  an  old  Irish 


melody  used  in  the  very  earliest  periods 
of  Irish  history  to  usher  in  and  hail  the 
advent  of  summer.  How  many  other 
Irish  compositions  England  appropri- 
ated probably  will  never  be  known.  It 
is  at  least  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
English  soldiers  quartered  on  unhappy 
Erin  carried  back  with  them  many  of  the 
native  airs  when  they  returned,  as  sol- 
diers have  done  from  the  beginning  of 
time. 

In  spite  of  the  Kilkenny  statute,  how- 
ever, music  did  not  die  in  Ireland.  A 
number  of  the  old  families  continued  to 
hear  the  harper  in  their  halls  whenever 
momentary  peace  furnished  an  oppor- 
tunity. First  among  these  was  Turlough 
O’Carolan,  born  in  1670,  who  really  was 
a great  musician.  His  career  is  familiar 
to  every  one  versed  in  the  history  of 
Ireland,  but  not  so  his  music.  His  first 
success  was  “The  Fairy  Queen”  of 
which  he  wrote  both  the  words  and  the 
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score.  A true  minstrel,  he  went  from 
patron  to  patron  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
composing  songs  in  their  honor,  then 
popularly  called  “planties.”  Some  of 
these  are  yet  known  and  may  be  found 
in  O’Neill’s  marvelous  collection,  '‘The 
Music  of  Ireland,”  such  as  “Bridget 
Cruise,”  “Peggy  Brown,”  “Fanny 
Power”  and  a number  similar.  “The 
Fairy  Queen”  celebrated  an  imaginary 
battle  fought  between  the  Sidhe  Deag 
and  Sidhe  Mor,  and  the  music  is  claimed 
to  be  marvelous  in  its  delicacy  and  ten- 
derness. Contemporary  with  O’Carolan 
were  harpers  scarcely  less  gifted,  notably 
McCabe  and  Cornelius  Lyons,  the  lat- 
ter devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Earl  of 
Antrim,  and  John  Murphy,  the  bard  of 
Wexford. 

The  Jacobite  period  of  Irish  music 
began  in  1705  and  extended  to  1775. 


“The  Blackbird”  was  written  in  1707, 
and  is  classed  one  of  the  earliest  compo- 
sitions done  in  English.  “The  White 
Cockade”  probably  belongs  to  this 
period,  also.  Other  airs  of  that  time  are 
“The  Day  We  Beat  the  Germans  at 
Cremona,”  “The  Star  of  Kilkenny,” 
“The  Lament  of  Kilcool,”  “Ormonde’s 
Lament,”  “The  Irish  Pot  Stick”  and  a 
score  of  the  kind.  Many  of  these  were 
later  adopted  bv  the  Scotch.  “The 
Irish  Pot  Stick,”  for  instance,  was  re- 
worded and  became  “Over  the  Waters 
to  Charlie,”  and  “The  Old  Man.”  “The 
Campbells  are  Coming”  is  an  old  Irish 
air.  A great  Irish  harper  of  this  period 
was  Denis  O’Hampsey.  Like  O’Car- 
olan, he  was  blind.  He  began  learning 
the  harp  at  twelve  years  old,  and  from 
1715  to  1725  he  wandered  over  Ireland 
and  Scotland  with  his  harp,  scattering 
Irish  melody  wherever  he  went.  He 
lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  ten  years 
old,  dying  in  1807.  In  1799  appeared  the 
first  printed  book  devoted  to  Irish  pipe 
airs. 

About  this  time  there  began  a notable 
development  in  Irish  musical  genius. 
John  Field,  born  in  Dublin  in  1782,  be- 
came internationally  known  as  a famous 
pianist.  For  eighteen  years  he  was  a 
piano  teacher  in  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  died  in  1837.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
the  nocturne,  in  the  composition  of 
which  Chopin  did  not  excel  him.  His 
works  are  well  kuown  on  the  continent, 
but  very  little  at  home.  John  Cook, 
born  at  Dublin  the  same  year,  wrote  a 
great  deal  of  popular  music  and  was  a 
fine  tenor.  As  an  instrumentalist  he  was 
a marvel.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  at 
a benefit  given  in  1820  he  performed 
successively  on  the  violin,  flute,  abor, 
clarionet,  bassoon,  horn,  cello  and  piano. 
William  M.  O’Rourke,  born  in  1794,  was 
a distinguished  violinist  and  the  instruc- 
tor of  Balfe  from  1815  to  1817.  In  1818 
he  composed  his  first  opera,  “Amelia,” 
but  it  was  not  produced  until  1837. 
Then  London  applauded  it  with  great 
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favor.  John  Augustine  Wade,  born  in 
Dublin  in  1796,  was  famous  in  his  day 
as  a composer  of  oratorios  and  operas. 
One  of  his  best  known  songs  was  “Meet 
Me  by  the  Moonlight  Alone,”  and  it  is 
yet  sung  in  various  corners  of  the  world. 

We  have  now  reached  the  time  of 
William  Balfe  who  was  born  in  Dublin 
in  1808.  In  1823  he  wrote  his  first  song, 
“Young  Fanny,”  and  in  1835  his  first 
opera,  “The  Siege  of  Rochelle,”  was  pro- 
duced in  London.  Many  successes  fol- 
lowed, and  his  “Bohemian  Girl”  is 
probably  deathless.  Almost  equally 
gifted  was  William  Alfred  Wallace,  born 
in  Waterford  in  1812.  He  was  best 
known  in  Europe  and  South  America, 
and  his  operas  include  “Mathilde  of 
Hungary,”  “Lurline,”  and  a number 
more. 

What  is  present-day  Ireland  produc- 
ing in  the  way  of  music  and  musicians? 
At  home  in  Erin  we  have,  in  neatfy 
every  town,  a choral  society  where  Irish 
music  is  sung  by  amateur  choirs  with 
almost  absolute  perfection.  There  are 
many  earnest  laborers  in  the  field  of 
music,  and  much  is  being  done  by  the 
“Feis  Ceoil”  and  the  Gaelic  League  to 
foster  and  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
high-class  Irish  music.  We  have  such 
musicians  as  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stan- 
ford (now  residing  in  London)  whose 
arrangements  of  ancient  Irish  songs  are 
so  well  known  and  appreciated ; Doc- 
tor Annie  Patterson,  a clever  and  charm- 
ing song  writer ; Alfred  Percival  Graves, 
poet  and  song  writer;  Mrs.  Alicia 
Needham ; Mrs.  H.  Beaumont  (Wilton 
King)  and  many  others  whose  compo- 
sitions are  widely  known. 

Dublin,  of  course,  takes  the  lead  in 
matters  musical,  although  Belfast, 
Derry,  Cork  and  Limerick  are  doing 
good  work  in  the  Irish  music  movement. 
Competition  is  keen  between  Dublin 
and  Belfast  as  those  must  acknowledge 
who  have  ever  attended  the  “Feis  Ceoil” 
of  modern  days.  One  of  the  ablest  mu- 
sicians of  the  past  century,  the  late  Sir 


Robert  Stewart  Mus  D.  has  left  some 
splendid  specimens  of  Irish  Part  Songs 
and  his  arrangement  of  the  “Cruiskeen 
Lawn”  is  well  known  in  this  country, 
having  been  sung,  I notice,  by  the  Irish 
Choral  Society  of  Chicago  and  other 
musical  organizations  in  America.  I 
knew  Sir  Robert  intimately.  He  was 
my  first  organ  teacher  and  a man  of  wide 
general  culture  and  many  gifts.  He  was 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  greatest 
musical  scholars  the  century  has  known, 
and  his  breadth  of  experience,  and 
knowledge  of  tradition  made  him  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  men.  I remem- 
ber going  with  him  occasionally,  when 
I was  a little  girl,  evenings  to  St.  Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral,  and  sitting  there  in  the 
dusky  aisle  listening  entranced,  as  he 
swept  through  the  fugues  of  Bach,  and 
crashed  through  the  mighty  chorales, 
from  memory.  His  power  of  memoriz- 
ing was  something  wonderful,  and 
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though  his  function  as  an  executive  mu- 
sician  was  interpretive  of  other  men’s 
work,  yet  when  he  sat  there  with  his 
keen,  kindly  eyes,  looking  far,  far  away 
for  the  vision  that  he  wove  into  his  own 
music — improvisations  that  filled  the 
eyes  and  warmed  the  heart — you  knew 
that  he,  too,  was  a master.  His  pupils 
simply  worshipped  him,  and  many  a 
struggling  boy  or  girl  left  his  presence 
with  a light  step  and  a lighter  heart  by 
reason  of  some  difficulty  smoothed 
away  on  the  uphill  road  of  music  by  the 
words  of  encouragement  which  were 
always  so  freely  given.  He  was  a great 
man  and  a loyal  friend. 

There  are  also  a number  of  cantatas, 
part  songs  and  similar,  arranged  by  Dr. 
Joze,  Joseph  Seymour,  M.  B.,  - Dr. 
Power  O’Donoghue ; also  bv  Professor 
Goodman  and  his  talented  wife.  Mr. 
Goodman  has  arranged  several  of  the 
Irish  airs  for  children’s  voices,  and  they 
are  sung  extensively  in  the  schools 
throughout  Ireland.  With  such  facilities 
for  intercourse  with  the  Old  World,  it 
might  be  a good  idea,  now  that  Irish 
choral  unions  are  being  formed  in  most 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Unites  States, 
to  introduce  into  American  parochial 
•schools  these  arrangements  of  ancient 
Irish  songs  so  the  children  as  they  grow 
tip  might  have  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing and  learning  the  plaintive  airs  which 
their  ancestors  learned  in  the  glens  and 
valleys  of  holy  Ireland. 

Signor  Esposito,  a professor  of  piano- 
forte at  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of 
Music,  Dublin,  is  another  musician  of 
much  ability.  During  his  long  sojourn 
in  Ireland  he  has  gathered  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  folk-songs — those  which 
breathe  of  the  loves  and  the  hopes,  the 
joys  and  the  sorrows  of  the  people — 
wedding  to  the  plaintive  strain  of  the 
Kelt,  the  impassioned  temperament  of 
the  Italian.  This  is  notably  true  of  a 
simple  ballad,  “The  Lark  in  the  Clear 
Air,’’  which  is  now  being  well-nigh  uni- 
versally sung.  He  is  also'  conductor  of 


the  Dublin  Musical  Society.  The  fact 
that  the  Irish  Choral  Union  of  Chicago 
was  presented  his  “Deidre”  this  winter 
is  encouraging.  It  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate also  that  our  own  composers  sig- 
nally overlooked  a notable  Irish  theme. 
Why  did  we  wait  for  an  Italian  com- 
poser to  come  among  us  and  make  him- 
self Irish  in  spirit,  as  Signor  Esposito 
has  done,  seize  upon  ancient  traditions 
of  our  race  and  interpret  them  in  his  art  ? 
To  extend  the  knowledge  of  Irish  music 
is  the  aim  of  the  Choral  Societies  just 
being  organized  and  to  give  opportuni- 
ties for  the  production  of  the  best  Gaelic 
genius.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  here  in 
America  there  are  many  enthusiasts, 
not  necessarily  musicians,  who  will  take 
the  work  up  in  earnest  and  make  it  wor- 
thy of  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Kelt. 
The  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  in 
Dublin  was  founded  in  the  year  1852  by 
Sir  Francis  W.  Brady,  Bart.  K.  C.,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  judicial  calling, 
found  time  and  opportunity  to  .make  it 
the  foremost  institution  in  Ireland  for 
the  dissemination  of  musical  knowledge. 
The  Academy  has  sent  musicians  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  to-day  boasts  of 
a staff  of  teachers  and  pupils  second  to 
none  in  Europe.  In  speaking  of  the 
Academy  in  Dublin  I would  like  to  say 
a word  about  Sir  Francis  Brady.  For 
more  than  the  past  half  of  a century  Sir 
Francis  has  been  closely  allied  to 
everything  pertaining  to  music.  A mu- 
sician and  poet,  though  an  amateur,  he 
has  written  some  charming  composi- 
tions. and  it  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  words  of  “In  My  Wild  Moun- 
tain Valley”  (Lily  of  Killarney)  are 
the  yield  of  his  genius.  In  a short 
notice  of  this  kind  it  would  be 
futile  to  speak  of  all  that  this  goodly 
gentleman  has  done  for  Irish  music  and 
musicians,  but  in  truth  many  a young 
and  sometimes  despairing  artist  owes 
his  or  her  first  step  on  the  ladder  of  fame 
to  the  kindly,  generous  help  given  by 
this  noble  man.  Sir  Francis’  work  is 
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appreciated  as  it  should  be  by  the  mu- 
sicians of  the  present  generation,  but 
those  of  epochs  to  come  will  have 
greater  reason  to  rejoice.  The  man 
who  builds  for  the  present  need  is  strong 
and  earnest,  but  he  who  unselfishly 
builds  for  the  future  is  great.  Sir  Fran- 
cis has  builded  for  the  future.  The 
Irish  Revival — and  it  is  literary  and 
dramatic  as  well  as  musical — is  almost 
weekly  bringing  forward  geniuses  hith- 
erto unknown.  Composers  are  asking 
to  be  heard  in  almost  every  section  of 
the  country.  The  old  days  appear  on 
the  point  of  returning — the  days  of 


harpers  and  poets  and  other  weavers  of 
radiant  dreams,  and  why  not?  The  an- 
cient myths  and  legends  and  traditions 
yet  wait  artistic  interpretation  on  every 
hillside  and  by  every  singing  stream  and 
in  all  the  white  mists  that  overhang  the 
valleys.  The  Irish  Choral  Societies  of 
the  United  States,  it  may  be,  are  de- 
signed by  God  to  make  the  world 
familiar  with  those  things  that  are 
most  beautiful  in  Mother  Erin.  Here 
the  Keltic  race  has  wealth  and  strength 
and  freedom  and  beyond  the  sea  Genius 
stands  waiting  the  command  to  produce 
beauty  imperishable. 


The  Lilies 


By  Lilian  A.  B.  Taylor 


Oh,  fair  are  the  Easter  lilies 
That  rear  their  shafts  of  snow 
And  swing  their  silver  censers 
All  silently  to  and  fro. 


Of  the  whitest  snows  of  winter, 

When  the  flakes  are  dreaming  down. 
Still  stainless  from  earth’s  pollution, 

Is  woven  their  regal  crown. 


Have  they  caught  the  moonbeams’  glamour 
In  their  cups  of  pearly  white 
To  reflect  the  radiant  shimmer 
In  a pallid,  argent  light? 


Or  are  they  fragrant  joy-bells 
Whose  chimes  ring  in  the  spring? 
Or  chalices  wrought  in  silver 
For  the  Easter  hallowing? 


Dr  are  they  lamps  for  a chancel, 
Their  anthers  the  pale  gold  flame? 
Or  flower-saints  in  their  niches, 

As  pure  as  their  own  sweet  name? 

I think  they’re  a type  still  higher — 
They  tell  us  at  Eastertide 
Of  the  risen  Lord  in  His  beauty, 
Who  lived  and  suffered  and  died : 


Who  said,  “Consider  the  lilies,” 

And  Himself  to  our  hearts  reveal’d. 
As  the  Lily  fair  of  the  Valley 
And  the  Floweret  of  the  Field. 

Who,  after  earth’s  night  of  anguish. 
Rose  glorious  from  the  tomb, 

As  the  radiant  Easter  lilies 

Arise  from  the  cold  and  gloom. 


So.  also,  our  weary  spirits 

Will  burst  their  bars  some  day 
And  rise,  like  the  prisoned  lilies, 
In  splendor  out  of  the  clay: 


Aye,  after  earth’s  long,  long  anguish, — 
Our  souls,  God’s  flowers,  shall  rise 
To  bloom  as  His  fadeless  lilies, 

In  the  gardens  of  Paradise. 
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Knight  of  St.  Gregory 
Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
Philanthropist,  Founder,  Man 

AN  APPRECIATION 


Bohn  Andrew  Creighton, 
was  born  in  Licking  County, 
Ohio,  in  the  year  1831.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  nine  chil- 
dren, and  worked  on  the  farm  until 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  when 
he  entered  St.  Joseph’s  College,  at 
Somerset,  Perry  County,  Ohio,  which 
had  been  recently  opened  by  the  Do- 
minican Fathers.  Two  years  later  his 
mother  died,*  and  he  left  college  to  be- 
gin the  active  duties  of  life.  For  the 
next  two  years  he  was  engaged  with  his 
brother,  Edward,  in  building  the  Toledo- 
Cleveland  telegraph  line,  grading  the 
streets  of  Toledo,  and  building  several 
miles  of  railroad  in  Missouri.  When 
these  contracts  were  completed  the 
young  mai)  drove  across  the  States  of 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  began  his  career  as  a citizen 
of  Omaha.  He  took  up  a homestead  on 
what  is  now  Cortland  Reach. 

For  the  next  four  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  clerking  in  the  general  store  of 
Brown  & Brown.  This  was  at  a period 
when  thousands  of  adventurers  crossed 
the 'Missouri  and  outfitted  in  'Omaha  on 
their  way  to  the  mines  of  the  West. 
Young  Creighton  saw  the  possibilities 
in  following  these  adventurers  with  sup- 
plies which  they  would  need  in  the 
mountains.  He  fitted  himself  out  for 
two  trips  to  Denver  with  freighting  out- 
fits loaded  with  supplies. 

♦The  remains  of  both  his  parents  repose 
in  Holy  Trinity  Cemetery,  Somerset,  Ohio. 


Then  came  the  time  when  his  brother, 
Edward  Creighton,  secured  the  contracts 
for  building  the  first  trans-continental 
telegraph  line.  John  A.  Creighton  was 
sent  out  to  superintend  the  construction 
westward  from  P-ort  Laramie. 

A gold  excitement  sprung  up,  and 
thousands  of  miners  were  making  for 
Salmon  Valley.  Backed  by  his  brother, 
he  fitted  out  a flour  train  to  follow  the 
miners.  At  the  time  the  Indians  were 
very  restive  and  he  disposed  of  his  flour 
to  Brigham  Young  for  $20,000. 

He  lived  for  some  time  in  Virginia 
City,  Montana,  and  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  vigilance  commit- 
tee which  finally  cleared  the  country  of 
the  criminals  who  had  terrorized  it. 
This  work  was  not  altogether  smooth 
sailing.  One  night  some  of  the  desper- 
adoes, under  plea  of  wishing  to  pay  a 
debt  at  his  store,  desired  him  to  open  the 
door.  He  heard  the  movement  of  many 
feet  outside,  and  assured  the  men  that 
if  a man  were  honest  enough  to  come  at 
night  to  pay  his  debts  he  could  safely  be 
trusted  till  morning. 


When  General  Thomas  F.  Meagher 
called  for  eight  hundred  volunteers  to 
suppress  the  Indian  outbreak,  Mr. 
Creighton  was  made  chief  commissary 
officer  of  the  expeditiun  with  the  rank 
of  colonel.  For  his  vigilance  work,  the 
citizens  of  Virginia  City  presented  him 
with  a magnificent  gold  watch  and  chain, 
which  lie  always  considered  one  of  his 
most  cherished  possessions. 
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In  the  year  1866,  when  he  was  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, Mr.  Creighton  returned  to  Omaha, 
there  to  spend  the  balance  of  his 
life.  Two  years  later  he  married  Miss 
Sarah  Emily  Wareham.  One  child,  who 
died  in  babyhood,  was  born  of  this 
union. 

He  engaged  in  the  grocery  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  Creighton  & 
Morgan,  and  his  wealth  rapidly  in- 
creased. He  be- 
came heavily  in- 
terested in  the 
cattle  business 
in  Western  Ne- 
braska and  Wv- 
oming,  and 
prospered. 

He  was  iden- 
tified with  many 
of  the  commer- 
cial enterprises 
of  Omaha.  In 
1878  he  became 
one  of  the  in- 
corporators of 
the  Omaha  Nail 
Works.  He  was 
one  of  the  incor- 
porators of  the 
Cable  Street 
Railway  com- 
pany. He  was 
a heavy  stock- 
holder in  the 
First  National  Bank,  and  last  No- 
vember was  made  its  president.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
South  Omaha  Land  company,  of  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  company  of  South 
Omaha,  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
National  Bank  of  South  Omaha.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Interstate 
Bridge  and  Street  Railway  company, 
that  later  resolved  itself  into  the  com- 
pany that  built  East  Omaha  and  the 


East  Omaha  bridge.  He  erected  many 
fine  buildings  devoted  to  business, 
benevolence,  education  and  church  pur- 
poses. Two  years  ago  he  sold  out  his 
half  interest  in  the  famous  Speculator 
mine  in  Montana  for  $2,000,000,  while 
other  mining  interests  which  he  retained 
yielded  constant  revenue. 

In  public  life  he  never  sought  honors. 
He  was  an  active  democrat  in  politics, 
and  five  times  his  party  sent  him  as  a 
delegate  to  the 
national  con- 
ventions. 

A wealthy 
man,  rich  in  the 
qualities  that 
make  for  the 
best  citizenship, 
strong  in  the 
sane,  hearty 
view  of  the 
world  and  its 
problems,  gen- 
erous to  a de- 
gree rarely  seen 
in  rich  men, 
John  A.  Creigh- 
ton was  a big 
man  among 
men.  He  always 
regarded  him- 
self as  merely 
the  steward  of 
the  wealth  with 
which  God  had 
blessed  him.  Few  men  make  such 
use  of  their  wealth  as  did  this  Nebraska 
philanthropist.  Simple  in  his  tastes  and 
a foe  to  shams,  men  liked  him  for  him- 
self. Dozens  of  great  monuments  stand 
to  his  memory,  yet  what  the  world 
estimates  as  the  big  things,  the  things 
which  it  sees,  in  his  life  are  not 
adequate  in  expressing  the  size  of 

the  man.  His  gifts  to  Church  and  char- 

ity, to  education  and  to  public  enterprise 
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were  notable,  but  those  who  were  near 
to  him  know  something  of  the  great 
number  of  kindly,  unnoted,  unostenta- 
tious little  things  done  as  only  a big  man 
may  do  them — a big  man  with  a heart 
open  to  all  men  and  ever  sensitive  to 
suffering  and  misfortune. 

A few  weeks  before  his  last  sickness 
he  remarked,  with  a naivete  he  fre- 
quently showed  in  the  presence  of  his 
intimate  friends : “I  think  I am  too 
harsh  with  those  poor  people  who  come 
to  my  office  for  help.  I scold  them  too 
much.  I always  havg,  my  hand  in  my 
pocket  for  the  money  for  them,  yet  I 
might  be  kinder.  I think  I am  too  harsh 
sometimes.” 

His  individual  private  charity  was  un- 
told. Some  months  ago  the  great  phi- 
lanthropist took  the  notion  to  keep  an 
account  of  the  private  charities  he  dis- 
pensed in  one  month.  He  became  tired 
of  the  self-imposed  task  long  before  the 
month  was  out,  but  not  before  he  had 
itemized  gifts  to  the  amount  of  seven- 
teen thousand  dollars.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  he  never  gave  any 
great  sum  to  religious  purposes  but  that 
the  Lord  always  sent  it  back  to  him  in 
greater  bulk.  The  extent  of  his  pri- 
vate gifts  will  never  be  known.  The 
priest,  the  sister,  the  committee 
seeking  aid  for  laudable  purpose, 
and  the  poor  begging  for  sustenance, 
were  the  constant  and  welcome  visitors 
at  his  office  and  often  at  his  home.  He 
had  one  peculiarity.  He  would  never 
lend  money  to  a priest.  “Lending 
money  is  a business  transaction,  Father,” 
he  said  to  one  once,  “and  if  I do  not  get 
the  interest,  or  principal  back  according 
to  agreement  I should  sue,  and  I cannot 
sue  a priest.”  He  then  wrote  out  a 
cheque  for  nearly  half  the  amount  the 
applicant  would  have  borrowed,  and 
presented  it  to  him. 

W hen  Edward  Creighton  and  his  wife 
died  they  left  plans  for  the  founding  of 


Creighton  University  to  be  a great  free 
institution.  To  his  brother  fell  the 
burden  of  carrying  them  out.  His  heart 
was  in  the  work.  The  University  grew 
rapidly — far  beyond  the  conception  of 
its  dead  founder — and  Count  Creighton 
met  those  needs  from  his  own  purse. 
He  and  his  wife  gave  $13,000  in  1888 
toward  putting  up  the  south  wing  to  the 
main  building,  and  $17,000  more  for 
scientific  apparatus.  He  gave  $10,000 
towards  building  St.  John’s  Collegiate 
Church.  He  gave  the  Creighton  block, 
and  the  Arlington  block,  both  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  section  of  Omaha, 
and  valued  at  $200,000  to  the  endow- 
ment fund  of  the  college.  Last  year  he 
bought  the  site  and  erected  the  St.  John's 
hall,  a dormitory  where  seventy-five  stu- 
dents are  housed. 

For  the  University  he  built  the  hand- 
some structure  known  as  the  John  A. 
Creighton  Medical  College,  and  two 
years  ago  he  built  the  Edward  Creighton 
Institute  in  memory  of  his  brother.  This 
is  the  present  home  of  the  College  of 
Law,  the  College  of  Dentistry,  and  the 
College  of  Pharmacy. 

On  Monday,  October  15,  1906, 

he  celebrated  his  seventy-fifth  birth- 
day amid  universal  congratulations. 
He  made  the  day  memorable  for  himself 
and  for  the  free  School  of  Arts  (the 
classical  college  of  the  Jesuits)  by  pre- 
senting to  President  Dowling,  S.  J.,  as 
representative  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
the  deeds  of  two  fine  business  blocks 
which  he  had  recently  erected  for  that 
purpose,  and  which  were  valued  at 
$400,000.  The  revenues  of  these  struc- 
tures he  intended  as  an  endowment  fund 
for  the  free  College  of  Arts. 

When  Count  Creighton’s  wife  died 
she  left  $50,000  to  found  St.  Joseph's 
Creighton  Memorial  hospital.  From  his 
own  resources  he  doubled  that  amount. 

When  the  Poor  Clares  arrived  in 
Omaha,  without  money  or  home,  he 
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built  a convent  for  them,  a small  one  at 
first,  and  later  a beautiful  one  costing 
$50,000.  Countless  donations  of  smaller 
sums  to  struggling  churches  and  Cath- 
olic schools  throughout  the  State  of 
Nebraska  could  be  recorded  if  they  were 
collected.  His  known  donations  to 
Catholic  charities  amounted  to  $2,- 
305,000. 

Though  these  greater  gifts  were  to  in- 
stitutions under  the  control  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  it  was  with  the  understand- 
ing that  all  of  those  of  an  educational 
nature  should  forever  be  open  to  the 
members  of  all  Churches  alike,  and  in 
many  of  them  the  students,  or  patients, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  Protestant  or 
Jewish  faiths  outnumber  those  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  are  equally  and  gen- 
erously welcomed. 

His  generosity  in  behalf  of  education 
attracted  widespread  attention,  and, 
what  is  better,  is  being  imitated  by  other 
wealthy  Catholics.  In  1895  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in 
the  cause  of  education,  honored  him  with 
the  title  of  “Count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire/’  a title  of  which  the  staunch 
Catholic  was  intensely  proud.  Some 
years  before  he  had  been  honored  by  the 
Holy  See  with  the  appointment  as 
Knight  of  St.  Gregory.  In  1900  Notre 
Dame  University,  jn  recognition  of  his 
great  work  as  a philanthropist,  bestowed 
on  him  the  Laetare  medal,  an  honor 
given  only  to  the  most  distinguished 
Catholic  laymen  who  have  rendered  con- 
spicuous service  in  some  department  of 
Catholic  activity. 

Count  Creighton  died  on  Thursday, 
February  7,  1907,  succumbing  to  an  at- 
tack of  double  pneumonia. 

On  the  day  before  the  funeral  his  body 
lay  in  state  from  2 p.  m.  to  9 p.  m. 
The  coffin  was  banked  in  flowers  at  his 
residence.  Across  the  polished  floors 
were  trackings  of  thousands  of  feet, 
but  mud  stains  did  not  matter.  Noth- 
ing mattered.  The  Heart  man  would 


have  had  it  so.  He  would  welcome 

all ; his  house  was  ever  open  to 
his  friends,  and  knowing  this  the  legions 
from  all  walks  of  life  did  not  hesitate 
to  come. 

The  funeral  cortege  was  accompanied 
to  St.  John’s  Church  from  the  house  by 
seven  hundred  students  of  the  institu- 
tions he  himself  had  built  up.  Each  col- 
lege of  the  University  was  represented, 
and  the  separate  faculties  walked  at  the 
head  of  their  student  bodies. 

The  Very  Rev.  Henry  Moeller,  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Jesuits  of  the  Province  of 
Missouri,  celebrated  Solemn  Requiem 
Mass,  and  the  eulogy  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  M.  P.  Dowling,  S.  J.  The  Rt. 
Rev.  Richard  Scannell,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Omaha  pronounced  the 
last  absolutions.  Ten  grand-nephews 
of  the  deceased  were  active  pall-bearers, 
and  among  the  honorary  pall-bearers 
was  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

By  order  of  Mayor  Dahlmari,  all  busi- 
ness houses  of  Omaha  were  closed  dur- 
ing the  funeral  services,  street  cars 
ceased  running  for  five  minutes  and  the 
business  of  all  the  city  offices  was  sus- 
pended from  10  to  12  o’clock. 

When  the  will  of  Count  Creighton  was 
opened  it  was  found  that  it  specifically 
distributes  $1,150,000.  One-fourth  of 
this  goes  to  relatives,  and  three-fourths 
to  the  institutions  that  he  founded  or 
had  the  intention  of  founding  had  he 
lived  a few  years  longer.  By  the  provi- 
sion of  the  thirteenth  clause  each  bene- 
ficiary will  receive  from  three  to  four 
times  as  much  as  named  in  the  will,  due 
to  the  larger  value  of  the  estate  at  the 
present  time  than  when  the  will  was 
drawn  up,  January  6,  1904.  The  sum  of 
$250,000  goes  to  relatives  and  personal 
friends  and  $900,000  to  educational  and 
benevolent  institutions,  distributed  as 
follows  : Creighton  University,  $500,000, 
to  be  invested  in  interest  bearing  secur- 
ities; St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  $200,000; 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  (yet  to  be  es- 
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tablished  in  Omaha),  $50,000 ; Working 
Girls’  Home  (to  be  established),  $50,000 ; 
Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  $50,000; 
Sisters  of  Poor  Clare,  $50,000.  All  that 
is  left  over,  and  this  is  now  estimated  to 
be  three  or  four  times  the  amount  the 
will  specifically  mentions,  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  beneficiaries  in  the 
same  proportion  that  their  shares  bear 
to  the  whole  amount. 

On  Thursday,  February  28,  1907,  an 
immense  crowd  of  between  three  and 
four  thousand  citizens  of  Omaha,  regard- 
less of  race  or  religious  belief,  gathered 
in  the  large  auditorium  in  Howard 
Street,  to  pay  tribute  to  their  dead  fellow 
townsman,  notwithstanding  the  night 
was  a most  inclement  one,  and  decided 
unanimously  to  erect  by  popular  sub- 
scription a monument  to  his  memory. 

The  following  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  appreciations  of  his  life  work  and 
its  lesson  that  has  been  published.  It 
was  written  by  John  H.  Kearns,  editor 
of  the  Nemaha  County  Republican, 
Auburn,  Nebraska: 

“The  city  of  Omaha  is  still  mourning 
the  death  of  Count  John  A.  Creighton. 
The  sense  of  loss  caused  by  his  dissolu- 
tion is  so  deep,  so  universal  that  it  seems 
an  elder  brother  of  the  populace  has 
passed  away.  John  A.  Creighton  was  a 
millionaire— and  a rare  one  at  that.  The 
possession  of  great  wealth,  instead  of 
isolating  him  from  the  mass  of  his  fel- 
lows, drew  them  closer  to  him.  ' His 
genial  personality,  the  great  heartedness 
of  the  man,  the  dominating  democracy 
of  his  nature,  were  qualities  which  made 
the  peculiar  environment  of  exclusive- 
ness, characteristic  of  so  many  wealthy 
men,  an  impossibility  with  him.  Count 
Creighton  was  a man  of  quick  impulse 
and  warm  imagination.  He  lived  natur- 
ally and  loved  the  world.  To  the  last 
breath  his  heart  was  youthful  and 
throbbed  with  the  buoyant  generosity  of 
one  who  gave  for  the  joy  of  giving.  Did 
his  hand  dole  out  a dollar  to  the  indigent 
pauper  or  lavish  a million  on  a hospital 


his  subconscious  idea  was  that  each  act 
should  swell  the  meed  of  human  happi- 
ness. He  was  not  an  almoner  from  a 
sense  of  duty  but  a royal  giver  because 
of  the  noble,  knightly  quality  of  his 
nature.  His  ideals  were  the  ideals  of  a 
pure  man  and  his  goodness  was  so  essen- 
tially a part  of  him  that  it  stamped  its 
impress  upon  every  line  of  his  counte- 
nance. Count  John  A.  Creighton  lived 
up  to  the  loftiest  ideals.  Into  his  busi- 
ness life  he  carried  these  ideals,  winning 
the  trust  and  confidence  and  love  of  all 
who  associated  with  him.  His  wealth 
came  as  a reward  of  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  order  of  commercial  genius;  it 
came  to  him  pure  from  an  untainted 
source.  His  stewardship  of  wealth  was 
such  that  none  envied  him  and  all  re- 
joiced in  his  possession  of  it.  His  vir- 
tues were  positive  and  all  accorded  his 
right  to  give.  He  was  human  and  lived 
with  his  fellows,  a constant  inspiration 
to  them.  It  is  doubtful  if  John  A. 
Creighton,  in  all  his  lavish  giving  ever 
gave  a thought  to  the  scientific  side  of 
the  question  or  paused  to  consider  the 
psychologic  or  social  effects  of  his  bene- 
factions. He  was  imaginative  and  im- 
pulsive— he  knew  the  work  was  good — 
he  knew  the  need  was  there — these  facts 
were  sufficient  and  he  gave.  The  result 
of  the  unselfish, generous  life  he  lived  has 
built  for  him  a monument  more  endur- 
ing and  more  beautiful  than  the  carven 
marble  of  artist  inspiration.  Every  brick 
that  has  been  laid  in  hospital,  college 
or  convent  wall  through  the  spontane- 
ousness of  his  generosity  is  instinct  with 
the  blessed  memory  of  him.  The  plain- 
ness of  the  piles  of  masonry  and  the  cold- 
ness of  brick  and  stone  is  quickened  into 
beauty  and  warmth  by  association  with 
the  life  of  a true  knight  of  the  cross.  At 
the  tomb  of  Count  John  A.  Creighton 
those  who  knew  him  pause  and  in  their 
inner  consciousness  murmur:  ‘My 

brother  is  gone.’  The  tear  comes  unbid- 
den and  falls  upon  the  cold  shard  a bap-- 
tism  of  loving  memory.” 
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First  Archbishop  of  New  York 

By  JOHN  MULLALY,  LL.  D. 


II. 

HO  the  objection  that  he  was  out 
of  place  at  public  meetings,  or 
before  such  public  bodies  as  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  where  he 
discussed  and  defended  the  just  claims 
of  his  people  in  opposition  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Public  School 
Society  and  the  Methodist,  Reformed 
and  Presbyterian  Churches,  he  replied 
that  he  regarded  the  question  as 
so  vital,  so  important,  that  he  conceived 
he  could  not  be  anywhere  more  in  keep- 
ing with  his  character  as  a bishop  than 
when  he  stood  before  them  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 
“And  so  near,”  said  he,  “is  the  question 
to  my  heart  that  I could  bear  insult 
from  morning  till  night.  Insult  would 
have  no  other  effect  on  me  than  to  make 
me  cling  still  closer  to  that  principle 
which  is  to  be  acted  on  in  a few  days, 
but  the  effect  of  which  is  to  be  felt 
through  years  and  years,  through  gen- 
erations and  generations  till  the  world 
shall  be  no  more.” 

To  the  insolent  threat  made  by  one  of 
his  clerical  opponents,  that  Catholic  chil- 
dren who  refused  to  go  to  the  public 
schools  would  be  seized  by  public  offi- 
cers appointed  for  the  purpose  and  com- 
pelled to  attend,  the  Bishop  indignantly 
and  defiantly  replied  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  language  used  and  the  in- 
sulting passages  in  the  books  com- 
plained of,  Catholic  parents  would  not 
send  their  children  and  any  attempt  to 
enforce  attendance  would  meet  with  vig- 
orous resistance  from  them. 

The  Bishop  had,  as  I have  shown, 
passed  through  a somewhat  heated  and 
2 


prolonged  contest,  but  that  was  of  a 
purely  controversial  character  and  with 
but  a single  representative  of  one  of  the 
sects ; but  here  he  was  called  on  by  his 
high  sense  of  duty  as  a prelate  of  the 
Church  and  in  defence  of  the  just  rights 
and  claims  of  his  people,  to  enter  the 
lists  against  a powerful  corporation,  sus- 
tained by  the  combined  sects,  their  most 
prominent  clergymen,  and  many  of  the 
principal  laymen,  together  with  the  direct 
and  too  willing  aid  and  active  coopera- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  leading  jour- 
nals of  the  city. 

This  seemingly  overwhelming  com- 
bination aroused  into  vigorous  action 
his  intellectual  powers,  his  indomitable 
spirit  and  his  great  mental  resources, 
combined  with  marvellous  physical  en- 
durance, for  the  contest  continued  over 
two  years,  during  which  he  attended 
with  undiminished  zeal  and  energy  to 
the  administration  of  his  rapidly  increas- 
ing  diocese. 

No  less  than  five  clergymen  and  an 
array  of  the  best  legal  talent  which  they 
could  command,  were  arrayed  against 
this  “Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah;”  and 
when  the  contest  closed  the  undaunted 
champion  of  his  people  was,  in  the  minds 
of  the  fair-minded  and  impartial,  the  ac- 
knowledged victor  in  the  controversy. 

I remember,  as  an  incident  in  my 
early  days  of  journalism,  having  met, 
many  years  after  the  memorable  event, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
who  presided  in  his  official  capacity  dur- 
ing its  sessions,  speaking  of  the  triumph- 
ant manner  in  which  the  Bishop  main- 
tained his  side  in  the  debate.  Hon. 
Elijah  F.  Purdy,  known  as  the  “War- 
horse  of  the  Democracy,”  although  a 
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Protestant,  was  enthusiastic  in  his  praise, 
adding  in  his  own  forcible  phraseology, 
that  “he  was  more  than  a match  for  the 
whole  crowd,  lawyers,  ministers  and  all.” 

Alone  he  met  the  assaults  of  the  bigots 
of  the  Press,  the  Bar  and  the  Pulpit,  for 
however  eager  and  earnest  his  co- 
religionists were  to  enter  the  lists,  they 
felt  that  the  cause  was  in  far  better  hands 
and  wisely  decided  not  to  interfere  in  a 
battle  that  was  waged  with  such  con- 
summate skill  and  ability,  with  a never- 
failing  self-possession  and  coolness,  and 
with  an  intellectual  power  that  bore 
down  the  whole  weight  of  the  oppo- 
sition. 

His  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
various  historical  and  polemical  ques- 
tions that  entered  into,  or  which  were 
dragged  into  the  discussion  by  the  op- 
posing lawyers,  and  clergymen,  enabled 
him  to  meet  and  repel  the  attacks  at 
every  point. 

His  admirable  self-control,  his  urbane 
and  dignified  bearing  were  conspicuous 
throughout,  though  at  times  mingled,  it 
must  be  admitted,  with  an  almost  irre- 
pressible feeling  of  contempt  for  the 
marked  discourtesy  of  manner,  the  un- 
worthy, unmanly  and  dishonorable  sub- 
terfuges which  his  opponents  never  hes- 
itated to  employ ; and  at  such  times  his 
power  of  scathing  sarcasm  and  retort 
was  used  with  unsparing  and  telling 
effect. 

“I  ask  you,”  said  he,  in  one  of  his 
arguments,  “if  the  Presbyterians,  or  any 
other  denomination  were  in  the  minor- 
ity and  Catholics  were  numerically  what 
Protestants  are  now,  would  the  Prot- 
estants not  have  reasonable  objections 
if  they  had  forced  upon  them  a system 
of  education  which  teaches  that  their 
denomination,  past,  present  and  to  come, 
was  deceitful?  Take  up  these  books 
which  teach  all  that  is  infamous  in  his- 
tory, which  teach  our  children  about 
the  execution  of  Cranmer,  the  burning 
of  Huss  and  the  character  of  Luther — if 
such  a practice  were  reversed  what 


would  the  Protestants  do?  In  our 
schools,”  continued  the  Bishop,  “we 
would  give  our  children  lessons  for  ex- 
ercise in  reading  that  would  teach  them 
that  when  the  young  tree  of  liberty  was 
planted  it  was  watered  with  Catholic 
blood  and  that,  therefore,  we  have  as 
much  right  to  everything  common  in 
this  country  as  others.  I should  teach 
them  that  Catholic  Barons  at  Runny- 
mede  wrung  the  charter  of  our  liber- 
ties— the  grand  parent  of  all  known  lib- 
erties— from  the  hands  of  a tyrant.  I 
should  teach  them  where  to  find  the 
bright  spots  in  our  history,  though  the 
gentleman  who  represents  the  Meth- 
odists knew  not  where  they  were  to  be 
found.  This  I would  do  and  in  doing 
so  could  I be  charged  with  violating  the 
law?  If  instead  of  the  burning  of  Huss 
I gave  them  a chapter  on  the  character 
of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  as  a 
reading  lesson,  would  that  be  teaching 
them  of  Purgatory  and  Transubstantia- 
tion?  But  if  our  circumstances  were  re- 
versed, so  that  Catholics  controlled  the 
public  schools,  would  not  the  Protest- 
ants have  a right  to  complain  if  we 
spread  before  their  children  lessons  on 
the  burning  of  Servetus  by  Calvin,  and 
on  the  hanging  of  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  by  those  who  held  Cal- 
vin’s doctrines?” 

In  retorting  on  the  unjust  and  slan- 
derous attacks  on  Catholics  and  the 
Catholic  Church  he  directed  the  espe- 
cial attention  of  his  opponents  to  the 
fact  that  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of 
the  sect  whose  representatives  were 
among  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  Cath- 
olic rights  on  the  school  question, 
was  “creeping  to  the  British  throne 
to  lay  at  the  feet  of  His  Maj- 
esty’s Government  the  offer  to  raise 
a regiment  and  to  put  it  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  crown  expressly  to  put  down 
what  he  called  the  ‘American  Rebellion/ 
to  crush  the  rising  liberty  of  your  infant 
country,  whilst  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants fought  bravely  side  by  side  in  the 
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ranks  of  independence;  while  a Cath- 
olic, Charles  Carroll,  was  signing  its 
charter  and  another  Carroll,  a priest,  and 
(tell  it  not  in  Gath)  a Jesuit!  was  em- 
ployed on  an  embassy  to  render  the  pop- 
ulation of  Canada  friendly,  or  at  least  not 
hostile,  to  our  struggle,  and  whilst  a 
Catholic,  Commodore  Barry,  was  per- 
forming the  duties  of  the  office  of  the 
founder  and  father  of  our  young  and 
gallant  navy.” 

The  bitterness  and  acrimony  with 
which  the  controversy  was  waged  by  the 
opposition  culminated  in  a threat  to  as- 
sassinate the  Bishop,  and  in  an  attack 
on  the  1 2th  of  April,  1842,  by  a mob  of 
Native  Americans,  or  Know-Nothings, 
on  his  residence,  during  the  absence  of 
the  Bishop  and  the  assistant  priests,  and 
which  resulted  in  the  smashing  of  the 
windows  with  stones,  brickbats,  etc.,  the 
assailants  effecting  their  escape  before 
the  arrival  of  the  police. 

The  battle  for  Catholic  rights  was  car- 
ried on  with  unswerving  resolution  to 
the  end.  Public  opinion  was  appealed 
to  at  overflowing  meetings  in  old  Car- 
roll  Hall,  now  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  in 
Duane  Street,  at  which  the  Bishop  was 
the  principal  speaker.  The  abuses  of  the 
system  were  thoroughly  exposed  and  an 
address  was  adopted  at  one  of  these 
meetings  which  was  held  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1840,  to  their  “Fellow  Citizens 
of  the  City  and  State  of  New  York,” 
setting  forth  their  positions  and  claims. 
It  was  a calm,  dispassionate  review  of 
the  subject  and  a clear  and  detailed 
statement  of  their  objections  to  the  sys- 
tem of  education  pursued  by  the  Public 
School  Society.  “We  contend  for  lib- 
erty of  conscience  and  freedom  of  edu- 
cation,” declared  the  signers  of  the  ad- 
dress. “We  hold  that  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture, of  Religion  and  the  very  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Country  secure  to  parents 
the  right  of  superintending  the  educa- 
tion of  their  own  children.  This  right 
we  contend  for,  but  we  have  hitherto 
been  obliged  to  exercise  it  under  the 


unjust  disadvantage  of  double  taxation. 
If  justice  were  done  we  could  increase 
the  number  of  our  teachers  to  a propor- 
tion corresponding  with  the  number  of 
our  children.  Give  us  our  just  propor- 
tion of  the  Common  School  Fund  and  if 
we  do  not  give  as  good  an  education, 
apart  from  religious  instruction,  as  is 
given  in  the  public  schools  to  one-third 
a larger  number  of  children  for  the  same 
money  we  are  willing  to  renounce  our 
just  claims.” 

The  Bishop,  who  was  undoubtedly  the 
author  of  the  address,  referring  to  the 
bearing  which  the  Public  School  System 
was  likely  to  have  on  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion, morals,  individual  and  social  hap- 
piness and  the  welfare  of  the  State,  al- 
luded to  the  warning  conveyed  in  the 
Farewell  Address  of  Washington, 
“breathed  into  the  ear  of  his  beloved 
country,”  to  beware  of  the  man  who 
would  inculcate  morality  without  reli- 
gion. “Our  religion,”  said  the  address 
of  the  'New  York  Catholics,  “is  dear  to 
us,  for  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us  it  is 
connected  with  the  history  of  our  fathers' 
suffering  and  our  own.  Education  is 
dear  to  us,  for  the  tyrant  who  wished  to 
enslave  our  ancestors  and  us,  made  it 
felony  for  the  schoolmaster  to  come 
among  us  unless  he  were  the  avowed 
enemy  of  our  creed.” 

The  result  of  the  contest,  notwith- 
standing the  clear  and  powerful,  and,  to 
honorable  opponents,  convincing  argu- 
ments of  the  Bishop,  was,  as  on  former 
occasions,  adverse  to  the  petitioners. 
Determined,  however,  not  to  abandon 
what  they  regarded  as  a just  and  con- 
stitutional principle,  its  friends  pre- 
sented a petition  to  the  State  Legislature 
praying  for  redress. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Hon. 
John  C.  Spencer,  Secretary  of  State  and 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
who  made  a report  unfavorable  to  the 
Public  School  System,  and  a bill  on 
similar  lines  to  those  proposed  by  Mr. 
Spencer  was  finally  enacted.  This  act 
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provided  for  the  organization  of  what  is 
virtually  the  present  Common  School 
System,  which,  although  free  from  the 
objections  urged  against  that  which  it 
superseded,  was  still  objectionable  to 
the  Bishop  who  was  inflexibly  opposed 
to  any  educational  organization  from 
which  positive  religious  teaching  was 
excluded. 

While  the  bill  was  before  the  Legisla- 
ture and  it  became  evident  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  candidates  nominated  for 
that  body  by  both  political  parties  would, 
in  obedience  to  their  pledge  to  the  Pub- 
lic School  Society,  vote  against  the 
measure,  the  Bishop,  in  compliance  with 
the  urgent  suggestions  of  his  strongest 
supporters,  decided  on  putting  an  inde- 
pendent ticket  in  the  field,  including 
those  who  declined  to  give  any  pledge 
whatever  in  regard  to  the  proposed  bill. 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusi- 
astic meetings  held  during  the  agitation 
was  called  to  take  immediate  action  be- 
fore the  election,  by  the  nomination  of 
an  independent  ticket.  The  Bishop  was 
the  principal  speaker.  At  the  close  of 
one  of  his  most  effective  and  telling 
speeches  he  said,  “Look  well  to  your 
candidates  and  if  they  are  disposed  to 
make  infidels  or  Protestants  of  your  chil- 
dren, let  them  receive  no  vote  of  yours. 
You  have  often  voted  for  others  and 
they  did  not  vote  for  you,  but  now  you 
are  determined  to  uphold  with  your  own 
votes  your  own  rights.  Will  you  then 
stand  by  the  rights  of  your  offspring, 
who  have  so  long  suffered  under  the 
operation  of  this  injurious  system?” 

The  response  was  a thundering 
affirmative. 

“Will  you  adhere  to  the  nominations 
made  ?” 

“We  will.” 

“Will  you  be  united?” 

The  scene  that  followed  this  question 
defies  description.  Rising  to  their  feet 
as  one  man  the  great  audience  pro- 
claimed their  determination  by  pro- 
longed and  enthusiastic  cheers. 


“Will  you  let  all  men  see  that  you  are 
worthy  sons  of  the  nation  to  which  you 
belong?” 

“Never  fear  we  will.  We  will  till  the 
death.” 

“Will  none  of  ^ou  flinch?” 

Never  before,  or  since  was  witnessed 
such  an  outburst. as  greeted  the  Bishop 
in  reply.  A wave — nay,  a perfect  storm 
of  excitement  broke  over  the  audience, 
and  the  Bishop  waited  till  the  meeting 
calmed  down.  Then  on  motion  it  ad- 
journed with  a renewal  of  the  demon- 
stration and  the  pledge  that  it  would 
stand  loyally  by  the  ticket  as  nominated. 

The  ticket  was  not  elected;  but  the 
two  political  parties  saw  in  the  large 
vote  polled  an  expression  of  the  voters* 
determination  to  refuse  their  support 
to  any  party  that  opposed  their  right- 
eous claims. 

Thus,  after  two  years  the  battle  closed 
with  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  Public 
School  Society. 

The  banner  of  Catholic  education,  of 
which  the  Bishop  was  the  foremost 
champion  and  leader,  has  never  been 
lowered  since  his  day,  but  has  been  kept 
flying  from  the  elevated  and  advanced 
position  to  which  it  was  raised  in  his 
unyielding  grasp,  and  his  revered  suc- 
cessors have  kept  it  flying  from  its  lofty 
eminence,  never  compromising  with 
principle,  never  weakening  in  their  devo- 
tion to  the  cause,  and  never  bending  be- 
fore so-called  exigencies. 

A marked  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  judgment  of  thoughtful  and  con- 
servative men  in  regard  to  the  effects 
of  a purely  secular  education  on  the 
minds  and  morals  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. We  have  certainly  had  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  public  and  printed  utter- 
ance of  prominent  clergymen,  as  well 
as  laymen  of  the  different  denominations, 
as  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  a com- 
bined secular  and  religious  training. 
The  conservative  and  right-thinking 
portion  of  the  community  frankly  ac- 
knowledge the  evil  effects  of  a system 
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from  which  positive  religious  instruction 
is  excluded.  It  is  at  last  realized  that 
an  exclusively  secular  education  is  a 
body  without  a soul,  devoid  of  that  en- 
nobling and  lofty  purpose,  that  true 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  which  reli- 
gion is  alone  competent  to  inspire,  which 
gives  to  life  its  supernatural  aspirations, 
its  noblest  aims,  and  imparts  to  human 
activities  their  worthiest  and  grandest 
ideals. 

It  is  especially  deserving  of  notice  that 
while  the  opponents  of  Bishop  Hughes 
accused  him  of  secretly  conspiring 
against  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
he  was  in  complete  accord  on  the  sub- 
ject with  Washington  himself,  who  in  his 
Farewell  Address  reminded  his  country- 
men that  “of  all  the  dispositions  that  lead 
to  political  prosperity,  Religion  and 
Morality  are  indispensable  supports. 
Let  us,”  said  the  Father  of  his  country, 
“with  caution  indulge  the  supposition 
that  morality  can  be  maintained  without 
religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and 
experience  forbid  us  to  expect  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  religious  principles.” 

Thus,  we  see  that  Washington,  the 
Father  of  his  country,  and  Bishop 
Hughes,  the  spiritual  Father  of  his  peo- 
ple, were  in  perfect  harmony  on  this 
great  issue — the  union  of  religious  with 
secular  education ; while  the  position 
assumed  by  the  antagonists  of  the  prin- 
ciple was  in  direct  conflict  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  First  President  of  the 
Republic. 

Over  two  generations  have  passed 
since  the  glorious  battle  for  Conscience 
was  waged,  and  to-day  the  Catholic 
Parochial  School  System  is  established 
on  a solid  and  enduring  foundation ; 
and  this,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  has  been 
accomplished  with  Catholic  money 
alone.  The  principle  for  which  Bishop 
Hughes  contended  is  now,  we  repeat, 
recognized  by  non-Catholics  as  essential 


to  the  very  existence  of  church  organ- 
ization; while,  as  one  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  the  divorce  of  religious 
from  secular  education,  they  refer  to  the 
reduced  and  rapidly  diminishing  congre- 
gations of  the  sects. 

The  last  great  work  to  which  Bishop 
Hughes  directed  his  most  earnest  and 
active  efforts  was  the  new  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  which  had  long  occupied  his 
mind,  and  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone 
of  which  on  the  15th  of  August,  1858, 
was  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular and  largest  demonstrations  that 
ever  took  place  in  our  imperial  metrop- 
olis. He  had  made  an  appeal  to  one 
hundred  wealthy  members  of  the  Cath- 
olics of  his  archdiocese — (he  had  been 
elevated  to  the  Archiepiscopacy  eight 
years  before) — for  a contribution  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  equal  sub- 
scriptions of  one  thousand  dollars  from 
each  contributor.  The  appeal  was 
promptly  responded  to  and  three  Prot- 
estant friends  requested  that  their 
names  be  added  to  the  list  for  a like 
amount  from  each.  The  event  was  a 
noted  one  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
not  only  as  showing  that  the  Catholics 
were  at  last  getting  some  share,  how- 
ever small,  of  the  increasing  wealth  of 
the  country,  but  that  their  liberality 
kept  pace  with  their  success  in  worldly 
affairs. 

I may  state  here,  as  a practical  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that,  while  sill  the  fac- 
ulties of  his  mind  were  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  his  holy 
calling,  he  was  not  indifferent  to  material 
and  scientific  progress.  As  an  instance 
of  this  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  three 
days  before  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  the  news  that  the  work  of  laying 
the  first  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable,  unit- 
ing Europe  and  America,  had  been  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  the  Archbishop,  as  a 
proof  of  his  confidence  in  the  success  of 
the  enterprise  and  his  interest  in  the 
achievements  of  the  scientific  world,  had 
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subscribed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  capital  of  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Company.  In  the  unprecedented 
public  celebration  of  the  event  in  the 
metropolis  His  Grace,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  the  municipal  au- 
thorities, not  only  wrote  one  of  their 
addresses  but  took  part  in  the  public 
procession,  occupying  a seat  in  the 
same  carriage  with  Lord  Napier,  the 
British  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  our 
Government,  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Everett,  the 
engineer  of  the  company,  and  Dr.  Nott, 
President  of  Union  College,  who  had 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six 
years. 

The  Archbishop  did  not  live  to  wit- 
ness the  consummation  of  his  most 
ardent  desire,  but  the  work  was  prose- 
cuted with  all  the  means  at  hand  and 
was  only  suspended  by  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  War.  Much,  however,  as 
he  desired  rest  from  his  incessant  labors, 
he  could  not  remain  passive  or  quiescent 
when  questions  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  Church  arose,  and  particularly 
when  the  supremacy  and  independence 
of  its  Supreme  Pontiff  was  assailed.  In 
this  emergency  he  was  found  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  conflict,  battling  as  bravely 
as  when  in  the  full  strength  of  his  ripe 
manhood  he  felt  called  upon  to  defend 
the  Faith.  His  letter  on  the  rights  of 
the  Pope  was  one  of  the  ablest  produc- 
tions of  his  prolific  pen.  In  his  singu- 
larly forcible  and  comprehensive  eluci- 
dation of  the  historical  claims  of  the 
Papacy,  he  contended  that  the  title  was, 
beyond  all  dispute  the  most  legitimate 
that  could  be  put  forward  bv  any  sov- 
ereign in  Europe  or  in  the  world. 
'Trace  history  backward/’  he  said, 
"and  you  will  find  that  no  rival  claimant 
has  ever  appeared,  that  no  dynasty  has 
ever  been  displaced  or  sent  into  exile 
by  him,  or  by  his  predecessors — that 
his  title  is  confirmed  by  centuries — that 
it  has  been  ratified  by  the  consent  of  all 
the  nations  of  Christendom,  and  that  no 
protest  has  ever  been  recorded  in  the 


archives  of  the  human  race  against  it* 
validity.” 

But  the  Archbishop  and  his  people  did 
not  confine  their  protest  to  words,  em- 
phatic and  vigorous  though  they  were, 
for  it  was  accompanied  with  a substan- 
tial proof  of  their  loyalty  and  devotion 
in  the  form  of  the  munificent  gift  of 
fifty-three  thousand  dollars,  which,  as 
the  population  of  the  city  was  not  one- 
fourth  of  its  present  number,  and  the 
means  of  the  Catholics  much  less  than 
they  are  to-day,  may  be  fairly  regarded 
as  equal  to  a quarter  of  a million  of  the 
present  currency. 

In  Rome  Archbishop  Hughes  was 
regarded  as  the  great  prelate  of  the 
Church  in  the  New  World,  and  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  exalted  character  and  his 
eminent  services  to  religion,  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  cardinalate  was  not  only 
spoken  of  but  decided  upon,  a fact  of 
which  I was  informed  by  those  who  had 
the  means  of  knowing,  although  the 
Archbishop  himself  never  mentioned  it 
in  the  many  years  over  which  our  rela- 
tions extended.  His  own  decision  that 
it  was  inopportune  and  therefore  inad- 
visable, determined  the  matter. 

After  a painful  and  protracted  illness, 
the  great  prelate  passed  from  the  scenes 
of  his  arduous  labors  and  glorious  tri- 
umphs, at  half  past  seven  o’clock  on 
the  evening  of  January  3d,  1864.  For 
several  years  before  his  decease  he  had 
been  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  from 
which  he  had  suffered  severely  at  times 
and  these  attacks  were  the  proximate  if 
not  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death. 
It  was  generally  known  that  his  illness 
was  serious,  though  not  necessarily  dan- 
gerous ; but  when  the  fact  was  an- 
nounced on  New  Year's  day,  the  news 
created  a profound  sensation  throughout 
not  only  the  Catholic  community  but 
over  the  whole  country.  When  the  offi- 
ciating clergymen  in  subdued  and  sor- 
row-stricken accents,  informed  their 
respective  congregations  of  his  condition 
and  asked  their  prayers  for  the  grace  of 
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a happy  death,  a feeling  of  general  be- 
reavement overwhelmed  the  kneeling 
worshippers.  It  was  to  old  and  young 
alike  the  saddest  intelligence,  for  their 
beloved  prelate  had  been  so  interblent 
with  their  daily  life  that  it  seemed  as  if 
some  near  and  dear  friend  or  relative 
was  stricken  down.  Only  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  relations  that 
existed  between  the  beloved  Archbishop 
and  his  flock,  could  fully  appreciate  the 
deep  affection  they  felt  for  their  Chief 
Pastor.  The  Archbishop  was,  in  fact, 
regarded  as  the  leading  representative 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America ; the 
zealous,  fearless,  invincible  champion  of 
Catholic  rights  in  the  New  World.  For 
“the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,” 
he  prayed  and  preached,  he  lived  and 
labored ; for  it  he  struggled  with  par- 
tisan politicians ; for  it  he  dared  per- 
sonal danger  and  defied  the  threats  and 
clamor  of  insensate  and  bloodthirsty 
mobs,  who  menaced  his  life  and  the  de- 
struction of  his  churches  by  the  torch 
of  the  incendiary;  for  it  he  was  ready 


at  any  time  to  give  up  his  life,  if  need  be, 
in  its  defence ; and  for  it  he  held  him- 
self prepared  at  any  moment  to  meet  the 
fiercest  attacks  upon  its  doctrines,  or  to 
repel  any  outrage  upon  its  freedom. 

Admirably  adapted  by  physical  and 
intellectual  organization  for  the  stormy 
times  in  which  his  life  was  cast,  with  a 
courage  that  shrank  from  no  peril,  with 
nerves  that  danger  only  strung  to 
keener  tension,  with  an  intellect  that  op- 
position acted  on  as  flint  on  steel,  and 
with  a will  that  bent  only  to  the  decrees 
of  heaven  and  the  laws  of  the  Church,  he 
was  just  the  man  to  withstand  the  fierce 
assaults  to  which  the  infant  Church  in 
the  United  States  was  subjected,  and  to 
triumph  in  the  end.  Ever  ready  in  its 
behalf  to  take  up,  or  fling  down  the  gage 
of  battle,  indefatigable  in  promoting  its 
interests,  he  literally  wore  himself  out 
in  building  up  the  portion  intrusted  to 
his  care  and  guardianship ; and  his  work 
•in  her  cause  stands  to-day  as  his  epitaph 
and  his  monument. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Holy  Rosary  and  the  Rlessed  Sacrament 


By  DOMINICANUS 


SECOND  PART  — FIRST  MYSTERY  — THE 
^PRAYER  AND  AGONY  IN  THE  GAR- 
D EN — WATCH  I NG . 


Bw\N  this  mystery  we  are  transported 
JJ  into  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane 
to  view  Jesus  in  His  agony. 
Near  Him  are  the  three  favored 
apostles,  Peter,  James  and  John.  He 
leaves  them  to  watch  while  He  goes  for- 
ward to  pray ; and  on  coming  back  sor- 
rowful He  finds  them  asleep,  and  He 
says  to  Peter:  “What,  could  you  not 
watch  one  hour  with  Me?  Watch  ye 
and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 


tion. The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but 
the  flesh  weak”  (Matt,  xxvi,  40,  41). 

When  we  watch  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  and  contemplate  this  scene 
in  the  Garden  of  Olives  we  see  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  both.  The 
scene  occurs  immediately  after  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  by  our 
Blessed  Lord  and  its  consumption  by  the 
apostles.  It  was  a special  hour  for 
watching,  prayer  and  thanksgiving  on 
their . part  for  they  had  received  the 
dignity  of  His  priesthood,  and  Himself 
in  the  Sacrament  of  Sacraments.  They 
had  received  Him  into  their  hearts.  His 
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Sacred  Heart  pulsates  in  theirs.  The 
most  precious  blood  which  was  about 
to  be  shed  for  the  salvation  of  the  world 
was  already  mystically  shed  for  them 
and  in  them.  They  had  received  from 
His  own  hands  before  the  time  of  the 
consummation  of  His  passion,  what 
others  were  to  receive  after  the  sword 
had  pierced  His  sacred  side  on  the  cross 
and  caused  the  blood  and  water  to  flow 
therefrom  for  the  sanctification  of  His 
Church  and  sacraments.  They  weVe  spe- 
cially honored  and,  therefore,  were  ex- 
pected to  be  specially  vigilant  with  their 
divine  Lord  and  Master.  Instead  they 
slept.  Let  us  not  follow  their  example 
in  this  drowsiness  of  the  flesh.  In  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  we  have 
the  same  divine  person  with  us  as  the 
apostles  had  at  Gethsemane.  Had  the 
apostles  watched  they  would  have  seen 
all  that  frightful  agony  to  which  our 
Blessed  Lord  was  subjected  by  the  jus- 
tice of  God  on  account  of  our  sins.  As- 
it  was  they  could  only  judge  of  it  by  its 
effects — a sweat  of  blood,  trickling  down 
in  great  drops  to  the  ground.  Can  we 
not  watch  one  hour  with  Him  while  we 
contemplate  the  pressure  on  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Christ,  forcing  the  blood  of  that 
Sacred  Heart  through  every  pore  of  the 
sacred  body,  and  the  burning  love  for 
us  that  enabled  Him  to  bear  that  awful 
pressure?  Watch  the  divine  victim  as 
He  takes  upon  Himself  the  load  of  our 
sins.  See  the  strife  going  on  in  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  this  victim  between  the 
horror  it  has  for  sin  and  the  love  it  has 
for  sinners.  Love  prevails  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  all  sins,  even  those  most 
abhorrent  to  our  nature,  by  a human 
soul,  the  purest  in  itself  and  its  desires, 
that  even  God  Himself  could  create, 
forces  the  life-sustaining  blood  from  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  and  causes  it  to 
flow  from  the  sacred  body  through  its 
every  pore.  Who  can  watch  before  the 
Sacred  Heart  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
and  not  adore,  love  and  thank  Jesus 
Christ  arisen,  glorified  and  seated  at  the 


right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  as  well 
as  in  this  sacrament  of  His  love  for  all 
the  sufferings  it  has  endured  for  is  ? The 
watcher  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
can  contemplate  every  action  and  suffer- 
ing of  our  Blessed  Lord  in  this  mystery 
of  the  Rosary  without  opening  his 
mouth  in  prayer.  He  can  contemplate 
v/hat  the  love  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is,  and 
what  it  has  done  for  him.  He  can  see 
the  remissness  in  their  duty  of  watching 
of  even  the  most  favored  of  the  apostles, 
and  then  he  can  understand  the  almost 
unintelligible  negligence  of  the  faithful 
in  general  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty  to  watch  with  their  Blessed  Lord 
before  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar.  He  can  form  for  himselT the  reso- 
lution of  at  least  occasionally  perform- 
ing this  duty,  notwithstanding  the  weak- 
ness of  the  flesh,  and  he  will  never  depart 
after  its  performance  without  a per- 
ceptible increase  of  faith,  hope  and  char- 
ity— gifts  peculiar  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  in  this  sacrament  of  His  living 
presence. 


SECOND  MYSTERY — THE  SCOURGING  AT 
THE  PILLAR — INDIGNITIES  TO  THE 
BLESSED  SACRAMENT. 


Does  not  the  history  of  our  Lord’s 
passion  from  the  apprehension  of  His 
sacred  person  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane to  His  scourging  at  the  pillar, 
very  much  resemble  His  treatment  year 
after  year,  and  century  after  century,  in 
the  denials  of  Him,  the  indignities 
heaped  upon  Him,  and  the  abuses  of 
Him  by  unworthy  recipients  of  Him  in 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar? 
And  all  this  takes  place  in  the  very  midst 
of  men  professing  themselves  Christians* 
Do  not  these  men  deny  Him,  like  the 
Jews  did,  the  power  of  the  Son  of  God, 
when  they  deny  His  word  and  action  in 
this  Blessed  Sacrament?  He  says  “This 
is  My  body.”  They  deny  that  it  is  His 
body.  He  says,  “I  am  the  way,  the 
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truth  and  the  life.”  They  deny  this  when 
they  attack  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Do 
they  not  spit  in  His  face,  and  buffet 
Him  when  they  treat  the  Sacrament  of 
Sacraments  with  indignity  and  outrage? 
He  invites  all  to  this  heavenly  banquet 
of  the  Bread  of  Angels ; but  are  there 
not  many  who  insolently  and  scoffingly 
reject  the  divine  invitation?  “Come  to 
Me  all  you  who  labor  and  are  heavily 
laden  and  I will  refresh  you.”  Are  there 
not  many  like  Pilate  who,  after  declaring 
Him  innocent,  deliver  Him  up  to  perse- 
cution— in  the  unjust  persecution  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar? 
Have  they  not  themselves,  like  the  Jews, 
driven  Him  from  their  places  of  wor- 
ship, when  they  forsook  the  churches  in 
which  He  dwells  in  the  tabernacle,  to 
hold  divine  services  in  buildings  which 
have  no  holy  of  holies,  nor  occupants 
thereof?  In  what  does  their  conduct 
differ  from  that  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
who  scourged  Christ  at  the  pillar?  Only 
in  this,  that  they  have  the  affection,  but 
not  the  power,  to  treat  the  Bread  of  Life 
as  the  pagan  soldiers  treated  the  God- 
man  in  the  scourging  at  the  pillar.  Their 
sin  is  the  greater  for  their  light  is  much 
more.  The  prophecies  and  the  miracles 
of  Christ  are  known  to  them : they  were 
not  known  to  the  soldiers  of  Pilate. 
They  theoretically  profess  their  belief  in 
Him,  as  the  Son  of  God — the  promised 
Redeemer — practically  they  unite  with 
His  enemies  in  calling  Him  an  impostor. 
He  gave  His  apostles  a bread  that,  He 
said  is  His  body;  but  they  say  He  im- 
posed upon  the  credulity  of  the 
apostles  and  those  who  believe  in  Christ 
through  their  word — the  members  of  the 
one,  holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church.  According  to  them  when  He 
said : '‘This  is  My  body,”  He  was  a 
deceiver  and  seducer  of  the  people.  They 
forget  that  the  apostles  were,  by  no 
means,  noted  for  credulity ; and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  our  Blessed  Lord  had  to 
blame  them  for  their  incredulity  regard- 
ing the  testimony  of  His  resurrection, 


and  that  one  of  them,  Thomas,  professed 
his  faith  in  the  resurrection  only  after 
he  had  put  his  hands  in  the  wounded  side 
of  our  Blessed  Lord  from  which  His 
Church  and  His  Sacraments  issued. 
Nor  were  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
such  as  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Gregory,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St. 
Basil  and  St.  John  Chrysostom,  over- 
credulous  men.  But  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom explains  to  these  men  in  a few  sim- 
ple words  how  believers  are  brought  to 
the  worship  and  service  of  this  Holy 
Eucharistic  Bread.  “Good  Christians,” 
he  says,  “are  conducted  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  by  the  light  of  Heaven,  as 
the  three  Wise  Men  of  the  East  were 
conducted  to  the  stable  of  Bethlehem 
by  a star.”  Do  these  men  know  Christ 
in  this  sacrament?  If  they  did  they 
Would  not  use  the  scourges  of  their  un- 
belief, insult  and  opprobrium  upon  the 
sacred  back  of  the  Lord  of  glory  in 
this — the  sacrament  for  which  all  other 
sacraments  are  but  the  handmaids. 
Their  own  future  expectations  and  their 
present  need  of  divine  grace  and  assist- 
ance would  prevent  such  folly.  Do  they 
know  the  God-man,  Who  instituted  this 
sacrament?  No,  for  He  is  truth,  neither 
deceiving  nor  being  deceived.  It  would 
be  repugnant  to  His  goodness  and 
supreme  knowledge  either  to  deceive 
His  real  followers  or  be  deceived  by  men 
proclaiming  themselves  His  followers ; 
and  who  are  in  part,  His  followers ; and 
in  part,  followers  of  their  own  light  when 
it  is  opposed  to  the  most  important 
dogmas  of  Christian  faith.  Just  as  many 
of  His  disciples  deserted  from  Christ  as 
soon  as  He  announced  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament, so  many  of  those  so-called  Chris- 
tians desert  from  Him,  and  follow  other 
leaders,  rather  than  accept  Him  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles  did  not  desert  from  Him, 
because  they  knew  Him,  and  knew  that 
“He  had  the  words  of  eternal  life.” 
They  knew  that  though  “Heaven 
and  earth  should  pass  away,”  His  word 
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should  “not  pass  away.”  Therefore  they 
do  not  join  with  those  who  would  be 
the  scoffers  and  scourgers  of  Jesus  in 
this  Most  Holy  Sacrament.  Neither  do 
those  who  are  the  worthy  participators 
with  them  of  this  Bread  of  Angels. 

THIRD  MYSTERY — THE  CROWNING  WITH 

THORNS — UNWORTHY  COMMUNIONS. 

As  the  soldiers  of  Pilate  platted  a 
crown  of  sharp  thorns  and  placed  it  on 
the  head  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer,  and 
bowing  the  knee  before  Him  in  mock- 
ery, saluted  Him  as  King  of  the  Jews, 
and  gave  Him  blows,  so,  in  like  man- 
ner, do  unworthy  communicants  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  The  Evangelists 
give  us  the  example  of  the  unworthy 
communion  of  Judas  and  its  disastrous 
consequences  to  him.  St.  Paul  tells  us 
that : “He  that  eateth  and  drinketh  un- 
worthily, eateth  and  drinketh  judgment 
to  himself”  (St.  Paul  to  the  Cor.  ist 
Epistle,  xi,  29).  The  unworthy  commu- 
nicant crowns  his  Blessed  Lord  with 
thorns  and  brings  destruction  on  him- 
self. Now  what  do  we  mean  by  an  un- 
worthy communicant?  One  who  is  not 
in  the  proper  dispositions  of  soul  and 
body  for  approaching  the  sacred  table. 
One  who  is  in  the  state  of  sin  and  has 
not  taken  pains  to  fulfil  the  directions 
of  the  Apostle — to  piove  himself — by 
the  worthy  reception  of  the  sacrament  of 
penance.  One  who  has  not  observed  the 
canonical  laws  of  fasting  before  the  re- 
ception of  this  Bread  of  Life.  One  who 
presumptuously  approaches  to  this  sac- 
rament in  the  hope  that  though  he  is  in 
grievous  sin  and  in  the  state  or  habit  of 
sin,  he  will  receive  grace  through  this 
sacrament  to  remove  mortal  sin  from  his 
soul,  and  strength  to  enable  him  to  arise 
from  those  evil  habits  into  which  he  has 
plunged,  and  under  the  tyranny  of  which 
he  groans.  The  reception  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  to  such  a one  brings  not  life 
and  grace  but  death  and  judgment.  Do 
they  not  know  that  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar  is  the  sacrament  of  the  living,  and 


penance  the  sacrament  of  the  dead  ? Are 
they  not  aware  that  in  approaching  the 
angelic  table  they  must  be  robed  in  the 
garments  of  grace?  Do  they  not  seek, 
when  they  approach  in  sin,  to  unite  the 
infinite  holiness  of  this  sacrament  with 
the  hideous  sinfulness  in  themselves ; to 
betray  Christ  within  the  fortress  of  His 
enemy — Satan ; or  to  tempt  God  by  the 
performance  of  a miracle  by  giving  grace 
outside  of  the  order  which  He  has  estab- 
lished in  His  sacraments  ? Passing  over 
the  consideration  of  those  persons  who 
receive  this  sacrament  unworthily  for  an 
evil  purpose,  and  with  a diabolical  inten- 
tion, and  who  with  premeditated  malice 
are  guilty  of  this  horrible  sacrilege,  let 
us  turn  our  attention  to  those  who  more 
through  negligence  than  through  malice 
are  unworthy  communicants.  In  read- 
ing the  lives  of  the  saints  we  are  pre- 
sented with  some  examples  of  this  latter 
class,  who  were  shown  to  the  saints 
when  about  to  receive  the  most  august 
sacrament.  The  Infant  Jesus  appeared 
in  the  sacrament  at  the  very  mouth  of 
the  recipient  struggling  lest  He  may 
enter  for  the  damnation  of  the  unworthy 
communicant.  No  such  charity  is  mani- 
fested by  Christ  towards  recipients  un- 
worthy through  malice.  “And  the  Son 
of  man  indeed  goeth,  according  to  that 
which  is  determined;  but  woe  to  that 
man  by  whom  he  shall  be  betrayed” 
(Luke  xxii,  22).  Some  of  those  things 
which  will  preserve  us  from  the  un- 
worthy reception  of  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament, from  the  crowning  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  with  thorns,  and  paying 
Him  the  tribute  of  blows  instead  of  sin- 
cere and  humble  service  are : First,  the 
discernment  of  the  body  of  the  Lord  in 
this  sacrament;  second,  the  knowledge 
within  ourselves  of  the  possession  of  the 
love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbor ; third, 
freedom  from  the  guilt  of  mortal  sin; 
fourth,  necessary  humility,  that  is  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves  and  of  God ; 
fifth,  necessary  dispositions  of  body  as 
to  fasting  and  cleanliness. 
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FOURTH  MYSTERY  — THE  CARRYING  OF 
THE  CROSS — THE  VIATICUM. 

Christ  is  carrying  His  cross  on  His 
sacred  shoulders  up  the  hill  of  Calvary. 
In  a few  hours  the  sacrifice  of  His  life 
will  be  consummated  for  the  redemption 
of  the  world.  The  good  women  who 
mourn  for  His  loss,  and  who  weep  in 
sympathy  for  His  sufferings,  have  heard 
His  last  warning  in  their  own  behalf  and 
that  of  their  children,  so  that  they  would 
prepare  for  the  execution  of  God’s  judg- 
ments here  and  hereafter — in  the  green 
wood  and  in  the  dry — here  by  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem;  on  the  last  day, 
in  the  valley  of  Josaphat  (Joel  iii,  2), 
by  the  eternal  ruin  of  the  wicked.  Does 
not  the  scene  this  mystery  presents  to 
us  remind  us  very  forcibly  of  the  last 
stage  of  our  own  existence  upon  earth  ? 
The  day  shall  come  upon  us  when  we, 
too,  will  fall  beneath  the  weight  of  our 
cross,  never  to  arise  again  in  this  life. 
We  shall  be  thrown  feverish  and  fainting 
on  the  bed  of  our  last  sickness.  Death 
hovers  over  that  bed.  The  execution  of 
God’s  sentence  on  our  nature  is  about 
to  take  place  in  our  individual  case : 
% Dust  thou  art  and  into  dust  thou  must 
return.”  Our  immediate  friends  mourn- 
fully and  sympathetically  surround  the 
bed  of  death,  and  at  that  awful  moment 
another  judgment  awaits  us,  on  which 
eternal  happiness  or  eternal  misery  de- 
pends. Never  was  a friend  more  needed 
to  accompany  us  across  the  frightful 
chasm  that  separates  life  and  death.  At 
this  moment  Jesus  offers  Himself  to  be 
our  Viaticum.  Through  life  we  had  re- 
ceived Him  in  Holy  Communion,  we 
had  visited  Him  in  His  Sacrament  to 
adore  Him  and  to  thank  Him  for  the 
innumerable  benefits  in  the  natural  and 
supernatural  orders  we  had  received 
from  Him.  We  had  meditated  fre- 
quently on  His  passion  and  death  by  the 
infinite  merits  of  which  He  had  con- 
ferred so  many  and  so  great  favors  on 
mankind ; but  none  of  these  compare 


with^the  favor  He  is  about  to  bestow  on 
the  dying  in  the  tenderness  of  its  com- 
passion, in  the  breadth  of  its  charity,  in 
the  profundity  of  its  mercy.  It  is  the 
completion  and  the  complement  of  all 
the  other  favors  we  received  through  life 
from  Jesus  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
He  comes  to  us  in  the  Holy  Viaticum 
to  give  us  the  necessary  patience  to  bear 
the  final  struggle  of  the  death  agony,  to 
withdraw  our  minds  from  all  things  else 
and  concentrate  them  upon  Himself. 
The  enemies  of  our  salvation  at  that  su- 
preme crisis  of  our  lives  make  a last 
desperate  effort  to  affect  our  spiritual 
ruin.  The  world  that  we  loved  so  much 
with  all  its  attractions  invites  us  to  cling 
to  it  with  our  last  grasp.  The  soul  seizes 
the  body  which  it  loves  with  its  last  fond 
embrace,  and  inclines  to  indulge  it  in 
those  unlawful  pleasures  which  it  loved 
through  life.  The  devils  renew  and  re- 
double their  efforts  to  work  out  our  eter- 
nal destruction.  The  combined  forces  of 
our  enemies  will,  however,  avail  little  in 
the  presence  of  Him  who  overcame  them 
with  the  weakness,  the  folly  and  the 
scandal  of  the  cross.  It  is  true,  that  an- 
other sacrament  is  also  provided  for  this 
last  hour,  to  cleanse  from  the  soul  the 
relics  of  sin,  and  give  grace  and  strength 
for  the  final  contest;  but  our  greatest 
hope  and  sweetest  consolation  in  that 
hour  comes  from  our  Holy  Viaticum. 
Let  us,  then,  frequently  meditate  upon 
our  last  end  here,  and  upon  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  as  our  last  Viaticum  so  that 
when  death  comes  to  us,  the  Holy  Viati- 
cum will  not  be  received  by  us  as  a 
stranger ; but  as  a most  dear  friend 
whom  we  had  loved  in  life  and  whom  we 
expected  to  console,  and  strengthen  and 
accompany  us  in  death,  as  the  last  and 
surest  pledge  of  a favorable  judgment. 

FIFTH  MYSTERY  — THE  CRUCIFIXION 

THE  MASS. 


As  Christ  was  immolated  on  the  cross 
at  Calvary,  so  is  He  daily  immolated  in 
an  unbloody  manner  in  the  holy  sacrifice 
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of  the  Mass.  This  is  the  sacrifice  fore- 
told by  the  Prophet  Malachi  (i,  11): 
“For  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  to 
the  going  down,  my  name  is  great 
among  the  Gentiles ; and  in  every  place 
there  is  sacrifice,  and  there  is  offered  to 
my  name  a clean  oblation  (the  Euchar- 
istic sacrifice) ; for  my  name  is  great 
among  the  Gentiles  (converted  to  Chris- 
tianity), saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.” 

If  we  follow  the  rite  of  the  Mass  we 
shall  see  that  it  is  admirably  calculated 
to  give  praise,  homage  and  adoration  to 
God ; to  render  Him  suitable  thanks  for 
all  His  benefits ; to  beseech  Him  for  the 
remission  of  our  sins  and  for  all  graces 
for  our  souls  and  necessaries  for  our 
bodies;  and  to  satisfy  Him  for  all  the 
punishments  due  to  the  sins  of  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Mass  are  divine 
praises  given,  especially  in  the  introit 
which  is  generally  taken  from  one  of  the 
laudatory  psalms  of  David.  The  second 
part  contains  a commemoration  of  our 
present  misery,  for  which  we  beg  the 
mercy  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Kyrie 
Eleison.  The  third  part  commemorates 
the  glory  to  come  and  to  which  we 
tend — the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo.  The 
fourth  part  contains  the  prayer  or 
prayers  which  the  priest  says  for  the 
people  that  they  may  be  regarded  worthy 
of  so  great  mysteries.  Then  come  the 
instructions  of  the  faithful  in  the  lessons 
from  the  prophets  and  apostles,  the  Gos- 
pel and  the  Creed — all  of  which  prepare 
and  dispose  the  faithful  to  belief  in  the 
great  mystery  of  faith,  which  is  offered 
as  a sacrifice,  and  consumed  as  a sac- 
rament in  the  Mass.  After  the  Creed 
come  the  offertory  of  the  bread  and  wine, 
their  consecration,  and  reception  by  the 
priest  and  people.  Immediately  after  the 
offertory  come  joyful  praise  on  the  part 
of  the  people  and  the  secret  prayers  of 
the  priest  that  the  oblation  would  be 
acceptable  to  God.  Then  comes  the 


preface  which  reminds  us  of  our  duty  of 
thanksgiving  to  God  at  all  times,  and 
terminates  with  the  never  ending  song 
of  the  angels  before  His  throne  in 
heaven,  “Sanctus,  San  ,tus,  Sanctus,” 
etc.  Now  begins  the  Canon  of  the  Mass. 
The  priest  at  this  part  of  the  Mass  makes 
a commemoration  of  those  for  whom 
the  Mass  is  offered,  and  of  the  saints 
whose  patronage  he  implores  on  behalf 
of  those  for  whom  the  Mass  is  offered. 
Then  he  comes  to  the  Consecration  itself 
in  which  he  represents  the  great  High 
Priest,  performing  the  sacred  office  of 
His  eternal  priesthood  of  Melchisedec, 
and  by  the  power  of  His  word  transub- 
stantiating bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Ghrist.  “This  is  my  body." 
“This  is  the  chalice  of  my  blood  of  the 
new  and  eternal  testament ; the  mystery 
of  faith ; which  shall  be  shed  for  you,  and 
for  many  to  the  remission  of  sins.”  Then 
the  priest  continues  the  prayers  of  the 
Canon,  in  one  excusing  his  own  pre- 
sumption in  representing  Christ,  on  the 
ground  of  obedience  to  the  command  of 
Christ,  in  another  begging  that  the  sac- 
rifice may  be  acceptable  to  God  an£ 
profitable  to  those  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment, to  the  dead  and  to  the  priest  offer- 
ing the  sacrifice.  The  people  are  next 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ment by  fervent  prayer — the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Agnus  Dei,  etc.  Then  comes 
the  reception  of  the  Holy  Communion — 
the  consumption  of  the  Sacrifice — first 
by  the  priest  and  then  by  the  people. 
The  celebration  of  the  Mass  terminates 
in  prayers  and  acts  of  thanksgiving. 
Could  there  possibly  be  a more  august 
sacrifice,  and  a grander  or  more  sublime 
act  of  religion  on  earth,  than  this  sac- 
rifice on  our  altars,  which  commem- 
orates in  itself,  in  its  surroundings  of 
altar,  and  cross,  and  vestments,  and 
priests,  the  passion  and  death  upon  the 
cross  of  Calvary  of  our  Blessed  Lord  and 
Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ? 
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XVIII. 

LAZARUS. 

HRIST  remained  for  several  days 
at  the  home  of  him  whom  he 
called  his  friend.  During  this 
happy  period  the  family  learned 
many  things  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  kingdom  the  Messiah  was  about  to 
establish. 

During  the  quiet  evening  talks,  on  the 
roof,  or  when  sitting  around  the  foun- 
tain, it  was  unfolded  to  Lazarus  that  this 
kingdom  was  not  to  be  one  of  earthly 
supremacy,  but  of  the  soul.  A new  doc- 
trine was  to  be  given  to  the  world  in 
which  the  old  outward  ceremonial  should 
be  merely  an  accessory,  and  the  worship 
and  intention  of  the  heart  the  essential.  • 

Mary  daily  drank  in  great  draughts  of 
love.  She  was  never  willingly  absent 
from  the  presence  of  Jesus,  but  hungrily 
listened  to  the  words  that  fell  from  his 
lips.  A sort  of  holy  familiarity  between 
the  members  of  the  household  and  their 
divine  guest  was  established. 

Christ  had  read  the  hearts  of  all.  He 
had  seen  in  Lazarus  the  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  a manly  character,  and  he 
loved  him  greatly.  This  love  had  been 
ardently  reciprocated  by  Lazarus  to 
whom  a new  world  had  been  revealed 
in  the  last  few  days.  He  had  caught  a 
portion  of  that  spirit  of  love  and  self- 
sacrifice  which  the  great  teacher  infused 
into  his  followers.  Once  more  ere  the 


And  once  again  he  was  denied,  in  words 
that  were  a mystery  to  him : 

“Thou  canst  not  come  with  me  now, 
O Lazarus,  but  through  thee  shall  God 
be  greatly  glorified.” 

Governed  by  a will  stronger  than  his 
own,  Lazarus  submitted  and  asked  no 
more.  Many  times  in  the  months  that 
followed  did  he  ponder  over  this  mys- 
terious saying,  little  dreaming  of  the 
wonderful  and  unique  knowledge  he 
should  one  day  possess. 

Acting  upon  what  he  regarded  as  the 
will  of  him  whom  he  believed  to  be 
divine,  he  contentedly  remained  at  home, 
attending  to  his  household  affairs  and  to 
the  business  of  the  bazaar.  Many  of  his 
acquaintances  in  Jerusalem  knew  that 
he  had  received  Jesus  as  his  guest  at 
Bethany.  He  was  frequently  asked  the 
details  of  the  visit,  and  whether  any  mir- 
acles had  been  performed.  He  rarely 
replied  to  such  questions. 

The  son  of  Siro  regarded  the  conver- 
sion of  Mary  as  a great  miracle,  but  he 
made  no  mention  of  this  to  his  friends. 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  public  knew 
nothing  of  her  change  of  heart.  She 
was  not  solicitous  that  it  should  be 
known.  It  was  enough  for  her  to  have 
the  joy  of  her  forgiveness.  She  now 
cared  naught  for  what  others  might  say. 

The  bazaar  owner  treasured  every 
item  of  information  he  could  gather  con- 
cerning the  great  teacher  from  the 
numerous  traders  who  came  to  the  mart. 


visit  ended  he  repeated  the  request, 
which  he  had  first  made  at  Cana,  to  be 
allowed  to  attach  himself  to  the  person 
of  Christ  and  follow  him  in  his  career. 


Scarcely  ever  had  there  been  so  great  an 
excitement  in  Jerusalem  as  when  the 
raising  to  life  of  the  young  man  of  Naim 


was  reported.  The  giving  back  life  to 
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the  daughter  of  Jairus  also  caused  the 
greatest  wonderment.  The  name  of 
Jesus  was  on  every  tongue.  Some 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  reports — they 
were  too  wonderful.  More  than  one  of 
the  priests  attributed  the  results  to 
magic.  In  all  Judea,  and  especially  in 
Jerusalem,  opinion  became  much 
divided.  Mary  and  Martha  and  their 
brother  were  jubilant. 

By  the  middle  of  the  second  year  of 
the  great  teacher’s  ministry  Lazarus 
•could  not  but  view  with  alarm  the  grow- 
ing hostility  towards  Jesus,  as  mani- 
fested by  certain  influential  Jews,  and 
especially  by  the  Pharisees  and  some  of 
the  priests  belonging  to  the  Temple. 
The  ingenuous  mind  of  Lazarus  could 
not  understand  why  these  people  should 
wish  to  antagonize  one  who  was  con- 
stantly going  about  doing  nothing  but 
good.  Whatever  their  motives  might 
be,  he  could  not  but  recognize  that  the 
prophet  was  in  danger.  In  proportion 
to  his  love  and  reverence,  this  made  him 
anxious  and  worried.  It  destroyed  his 
sleep  and  impaired  his  appetite. 

Dwelling  almost  entirely  at  Bethany 
in  these  days  and  leaving  the  affairs  of 
the  bazaar  in  trustworthy  hands,  Laz- 
arus devoted  much  time  to  his  favorite 
occupation  of  transcribing  with  the  most 
minute  exactness  copies  of  the  law  for 
the  poorer  synagogues.  This  was  tiring 
work  and  a great  drain  on  the  strength 
of  the  voluntary  scribe. 

On  the  feast  of  the  Dedication,  in 
December  in  the  second  year  of  Christ’s 
ministry,  Lazarus  accompanied  him  to 
the  Temple.  While  there  the  son  of 
Siro  was  not  a little  puzzled,  and  quite 
excited  to  hear  the  prophet  speak  of  his 
own  death.  He  told  those  who  thronged 
about  him  that  he  would,  as  a shepherd, 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  sheep.  In  order 
that  there  might  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing he  said  again : 

“No  man  taketh  it  away  from  me; 
but  I lay  it  down  of  myself  and  I have 


power  to  lay  it  down  and  power  to  take 
it  up  again.” 

A discussion  arose  among  those  who 
had  heard  these  words  and  a rabbin 
came  to  him  and  said  : 

“How  long  dost  thou  hold  our  souls 
in  suspense : if  thou  be  the  Christ  tell 
us  plainly.” 

It  appeared  to  Lazarus,  and  to  the 
apostles  also,  that  this  was  a crucial  mo- 
ment. The  former  thought  that  now  the 
miracle  worker  would  certainly  declare 
his  mission,  and  in  virtue  of  that  power 
by  which  he  had  already  wrought  such 
wonders,  would  bend  all  hearts  and 
minds  to  receive  him  as  the  Messiah,  and 
that  at  once  he  would  assume  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual  authority. 

With  tense  nerve  and  straining  ear, 
the  excited  Lazarus  listened  to  Christ 
making  response.  During  the  wonderful 
speech  of  the  declaration  of  his  divinity 
the  noise,  at  first  only  a small  murmur  of 
dissent,  increased  in  volume.  Lazarus 
lost  much  of  the  discourse.  Once  he 
caught  the  words : 

“And  I give  them  life  everlasting.” 
The  angry  hubbub  increasing,  he  lost 
many  sentences  that  followed,  but  push- 
ing his  way  closer  to  the  speaker  he 
heard  the  last  words : 

“I  and  the  Father  are  one.” 

At  this  declaration  the  anger  of  the 
Jews  seemed  to  pass  all  bounds.  They 
surged  around  him  and  would  have  torn 
him  to  pieces.  Many  took  up  stones  to 
hurl  at  him,  but  appeared  afraid  to 
throw  them  for  fear  of  wounding  their 
own  friends. 


“Flee ! master,  flee !”  cried  Lazarus,  in 
intense  excitement,  “see!  these  sense- 
less people  seek  to  kill  thee.  I and  thy 
apostles  will  delay  them  while  thou 
escapest !” 

The  angry  Jews  crowded  around  the 
small  company  of  believers  with  the  in- 
tention of  seizing  the  object  of  their 
hatred.  The  confusion  lasted  several 
minutes ; when  it  had  partially  subsided 
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Jesus  could  nowhere  be  seen.  He  had 
escaped  from  the  angry  mob. 

As  Lazarus  walked  alone  to  Bethany 
that  evening  he  was  sad,  and  sorely  puz- 
zled. He  would,  while  there  was  dan- 
ger, have  protected  Christ  at  the  peril 
of  his  life.  Now  he  had  gone,  no  one 
knew  whither.  Was  this  to  be  the  end 
of  all  those  sublime  teachings?  Was 
failure  and  final  obscurity  to  be  the  result 
of  a series  of  astounding  miracles ! 

Puzzled  as  he  was,  he  did  not  lose 
faith.  There  were  in  his  mind  a score 
of  questions  he  could  not  answer.  It 
was  all  a deep  dark  mystery.  He  could 
not  see  promise  of  even  future  triumph 
in  present  failure,  yet  he  would  not  be 
disloyal.  He  would  be  content  to  wait 
for  explanations,  for  surely  Christ  must 
have  his  own  designs  in  permitting 
all  this. 

He  was  overjoyed  upon  approaching 
his  castle,  to  see  Mary  running  to  him, 
declaring  that  the  great  teacher  had  gone 
by  the  house  on  his  way  to  the  desert  of 
Peraea.  He  had  given  her  a look  of 
recognition  as  he  passed,  and  she  had 
learned  from  one  of  his  followers  that 
the  desert  was  his  destination  for  the 
present. 

Early  the  next  morning  Lazarus  or- 
dered two  mules  to  be  laden  with  food 
and  wine  and  warm  coverings,  for  it  was 
now  December  and  the  nights  were  cold, 
and  dispatched  these  provisions  by  two 
trusty  servants  to  the  prophet,  with  a 
loving  message  that  more  would  be  sent 
if  he  decided  to  remain  in  seclusion.  The 
bazaar  merchant  would  have  accom- 
panied the  servants  had  he  not  felt  too 
unwell.  Anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his 
friend  had  told  severely  on  him.  His 
sisters  noted  with  alarm,  as  time  went 
on,  that  he  was  daily  growing  weaker. 
He  was  compelled  to  remain  in  the 
house  and  rest  the  greater  part  of  each 
day.  He,  as  well  as  his  sisters,  thought 
that  the  winter  weather  was  the  cause 
of  his  ailment,  and  that  as  the  spring 
months  of  Shebat  and  Adar  approached 


he  would  grow  stronger.  Tebeth,  She- 
bat and  half  of  Adar,  or  March,  passed 
without  improvement  and  Martha  be- 
came greatly  alarmed.  The  best  med- 
ical skill  of  the  time  was  resorted  to,  and 
even  the  Roman  physicians  who  at- 
tended Pilate’s  court  came  out  to  Beth- 
any. By  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
Adar  a high  fever  had  developed. 

The  distress  of  Mary  and  Martha  was 
pitiful.  Then  only,  when  they  realized 
the  danger  of  losing  him,  did  they  com- 
pletely comprehend  how  dear  their 
brother  was  to  them.  One  evening,  as 
the  two  sisters  were  sitting  sorrowfully 
and  helplessly  by  the  bedside,  the 
thought  came  to  Mary  to  send  a message 
to  their  great  friend,  who  was  still  so- 
journing in  Peraea. 

“He  will  surely  come,  because  he  lov- 
eth  our  brother,”  said  Mary,  hopefully. 

“Yes,  my  sister,”  replied  Martha,  “he 
who  hath  by  his  word  cured  so  many 
sick,  and  even  raised  the  dead  to  life, 
will  not  tarry  when  he  knov.eth  that  our 
brother  lieth  sick.” 

That  night  Pathira  was  sent  to  Christ 
with  the  simple  message : 

“He  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick.” 

The  sublime  trust  and  faith  in  their 
friend  forbade  the  sisters  to  send  aught 
but  these  simple  words,  being  sure  that 
they  would  instantly  draw  the  healer  to 
the  bedside  of  him  whom  he  loved. 

Pathira  returned  the  next  morning. 
He  was  eagerly  questioned  how  Christ 
had  received  the  message.  Mary  and 
Martha  were  amazed  when  the  Egyptian 
told  them  that  the  great  teacher  did  not 
appear  moved  by  it,  nor  make  as 
though  he  would  comply  with  the  im- 
plied request.  Their  disappointment 
was  heavy,  and  was  rendered  heavier 
when  they  saw  that  their  brother  was 
sinking  rapidly.  They  knew  that  if  aid 
were  not  rendered  within  a few  hours, 
it  would  come  too  late. 

As  the  hours  crept  slowly  by,  and  no 
Jesus  came,  nor  message  from  him, 
their  hearts  sank  low.  It  was  a severe 
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test  of  their  faith  and  loyalty.  Oh ! if 
he  would  but  come ! When,  at  the  first 
yellow  streaks  of  early  dawn  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Lazarus,  their  brother  and 
protector,  lay  back  and  expired,  they 
gave  way  to  grief  inconsolable.  All  that 
day,  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
body  was  laid  beside  those  of  Siro  and 
Eucharia,  the  two  sisters  were  plunged 
into  an  excess  of  sorrow. 

“Oh ! if  the  Lord  had  come ! if  the 
Lord  had  come !”  they  wept  and  moaned 
incessantly,  “but  now — too  late ! — too 
late!  Our  brother  is  gone  forever !” 

Again  and  again  was  Pathira  ques- 
tioned regarding  the  mode  of  his  recep- 
tion. Could  it  be  regarded  as  a refusal 
to  come?  Did  the  messenger  make  the 
message  clear?'  Was  there  no  implied 
promise  to-  accede  to  their  wishes  ? They 
derived  small  consolation  from  Pathira’s 
oft  repeated  story. 

Three  days  passed  and  the  sisters  re- 
ceived no  word  from  their  friend.  The 
many  friends  present  had  no  need  to 
create  an  artificial  atmosphere  of  mourn- 
ing. The  sorrow  of  all  was  real  enough. 
Some  of  Mary’s  old  nature  was  seen  in 
her  demonstrative  grief.  Floods  of  im- 
passioned tears  would  burst  from  her 
eyes  at  every  remembrance  of  kind  act 
or  word  from  her  brother.  Martha  re- 
ceived a measure  of  consolation  from 
her  many  friends  who  came  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  comfort  her,  but  Mary  remained 
inconsolable. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  the  fifth 
day,  one  of  the  servants  came  in  haste 
to  Martha  to  tell  her  that  Jesus  was  ap- 
proaching. She  at  once  went  out  to 
meet  him.  She  was  sadly  disfigured. 
Her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen  with 
weeping.  Her  garments  were  rent  and 
she  had  sprinkled  dust  upon  her  head. 
Grief  had  transformed  the  placid,  careful 
manager  of  the  household  into  a per- 
sonification of  woe. 

Jesus  looked  upon  her  with  compas- 
sion, waiting  to  hear  whether  she  would 
complain  of  his  long  delay.  Her  com- 


plaint was  affectionate,  yet  real  and 
natural. 

“Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here  my 
brother  had  not  died.” 

The  freedom  of  reverential  friendship 
spoke,  but  she  immediately  added : 

“And  now  also  I know  that  whatso- 
ever thou  wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give 
it  thee.” 

A satisfied  expression  came  over  the 
countenance  of  Christ,  and  then  after  a 
few  words  he  asked  Martha  the  question 
which,  notwithstanding  her  grief  and  her 
disappointment,  drew  from  her  that 
magnificent  act  of  faith : 

“Yea,  Lord,  I have  believed  that  thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
who  art  come  into  the  world.” 

Martha  went  and  whispered  to  Mary 
who  was  still  weeping  in  the  house.  The 
Lord,  when  she  came,  had  no  need  to 
test  her  faith.  She  fell  at  his  feet  and 
used  the  same  words  her  sister  had  done. 
Her  grief  was  intense.  Her  tears  were 
flowing  freely,  and  many  of  her  friends 
who  came  out  with  her  wept  in  sym- 
pathy, as  she  waited  in  loving  patience. 

Among  all  of  those  with  whom  Christ 
had  come  in  contact  in  the  course  of  his 
ministry,  he  loved  none  more  than  this 
family.  His  human  sympathy  for  their 
loss  was  now  aroused,  and  he  wept  with 
them,  nor  did  any  of  those  who  were 
standing  around  the  sorrowful  group 
think  it  in  any  wise  remarkable  that  he 
should  do  so. 

A few  moments  later  the  scene  was 
turned  from  one  of  sorrow  to  one  of  the 
profoundest  awe.  When  Jesus  had 
given  a few  directions  for  the  removal 
of  the  grave  stone,  he  assumed  a majesty 
which  his  nearest  and  closest  friends 
had  never  before  seen  him  exhibit.  His 
figure  seemed  to  grow  taller  by  reason 
of  the  omnipotent  power  within  him 
which  he  was  about  to  exercise.  An 
awed  silence  fell  upon  the  little  gather- 
ing as  they  watched  him.  No  one  knew 
what  would  take  place,  but  many  were 
in  expectation  of  some  portentous 
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event.  They  saw  him  raise  to  heaven 
his  face,  on  which  was  shining  ineffable 
glory,  such  as  some  of  the  apostles  had 
once  seen  on  Mount  Thabor.  They 
heard  him  pray  to  his  Father.  They 
gave  but  small  attention  to  the  words  he 
uttered,  so  intent  were  they  watching  the 
commanding  majesty  of  the  Lord  of  life 
and  death. 

With  a loud  and  commanding  voice, 
as  if  intended  to  reach  the  very  confines 
of  the  other  world,  Jesus  called  back  the 
soul  to  the  body  of  Lazarus. 

“Lazarus,  come  forth.” 

The  friend  of  Jesus  instantly  emerged 
from  the  tomb,  his  face  white  and  band- 
aged around  with  the  grave  clothes,  alive 
and  well.  He  had  been  beyond  the 
grave,  and  returned ! In  his  eyes  was  a 
light  which  showed  a knowledge  of  that 
which  lies  beyond  this  life.  What  won- 
drous tales  could  not  Lazarus  now  re- 
late, did  he  but  choose  to  speak ! 

Martha  was  almost  swooning  from  the 
intensity  of  her  emotions.  She  and 
Mary  stood  for  a moment  dazed  at  the 
awfulness  of  the  tremendous  scene  en- 
acted before  them.  Mary  was  the  first 
to  recover.  Love  for  their  resuscitated 
brother  took  possession  of  the  faculties 
of  both.  With  almost  a scream  of  joy 
Mary  ran  to  Lazarus,  and  tore  the  band- 
ages from  his  head  and  mouth.  A mo- 
ment later,  suddenly,  as  if  she  had  for- 
gotten an  imperative  duty,  she  turned 
to  Jesus  to  pour  out  her  heart’s  extatic 
thanksgiving.  He  was  not  there!  Im- 
mediately after  the  miracle  he  had  with- 
drawn. Looking  away  in  the  distance 
they  saw  that  he  was  again  on  the  road 
leading  to  the  desert  of  Peraea.  He  had 
performed  the  miracle  outside  of  the 
town,  as  the  garden  of  Lazarus  was  on 
the  confines  of  Bethany. 

Lazarus  was  so  well  known  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  miracle  was  witnessed  by 
so  many  people  that  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied by  the  enemies  of  Christ.  It  was 
the  proximate  occasion  that  led  the 
priests  and  other  enemies  of  the  great 


teacher  to  seek  and  plan  the  death  of 
the  Messiah. 

Events  followed  rapidly  after  this  stu- 
pendous miracle.  A few  days  later  Jesus 
came  again  as  a guest  to  Bethany,  bring- 
ing with  him  this  time  his  chosen  apos- 
tles. The  sisters,  bankrupt  in  gratitude 
as  they  thought  themselves,  did  their 
utmost  to  honor  their  great  benefactor. 

There  was  a great  deal  of  intense  feel- 
ing at  this  last  supper  at  Bethany. 
Every  one  present  vwas  aware  that  the 
chief  priests  had  decided  upon  Christ’s 
death.  He  himself  had  also  foretold  it. 
All  of  those  present  felt  that  some  time 
in  the  near  future,  he  would  be  taken. 
Mary  used  every  endeavor  to  make  this 
supper,  which  she  felt  might  be  the  last 
which  the  great  teacher  would  take  with 
them,  one  to  be  remembered.  She 
thought  of  everything  that  might  give 
pleasure  to  her  great  guest  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  yet  when  all  was  done  her 
great  love  appeared  unsatisfied.  She  in- 
stinctively felt  that  to  sit  at  his  feet  and 
listen  to  his  teaching  was  the  truest  form 
of  welcome. 

Christ  remained  a few  days,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  the  visit  the  familiarity  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  friends  at 
Bethany  was  shown  by  a complaint  which 
came  from  the  usually  uncomplaining 
Martha.  She  was  more  desirous  than 
ever  on  this  last  day  of  his  sojourn  in 
Bethany  to  hear  the  words  that  fell  from 
his  lips,  and  yet  the  exigencies  of  hos- 
pitality required  her  to  be  much  away 
from  the  presence  of  the  great  teacher. 
As  the  last  meal  drew  near  and  she  was 
losing  much  of  what  was  being  said,  she 
fretted,  and  momentarily  lost  patience. 
She  turned  to  the  master: 

“Lord,  hast  thou  no  care  that  my  sis- 
ter hath  left  me  to  serve  alone?  Speak 
to  her,  therefore,  that  she  may  help  me.” 

Mary  suddenly  realized  that  perhaps 
she  might  be  playing  the  selfish  part. 
Blushing,  she  made  as  if  to  rise  from  her 
seat  to  render  assistance  to  Martha. 
But  Christ  stopped  her.  Stretching 
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forth  his  hand  to  Mary,  as  if  to  detain 
her,  he  turned  and  addressed  the  other 
sister  in  terms  of  gentle  reproach. 

“Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  fretful  and 
troubled  about  many  things.  But  one 
thing  is  necessary.  Mary  hath  chosen 
the  better  part  which  shall  not  be  taken 
away  from  her.  Resume  thy  seat, 
daughter,  and  listen  to  the  words  of  life.” 

Both  sisters  blushed;  Martha  on  ac- 
count of  the  mild  rebuke  she  had  re- 
ceived, and  Mary  with  the  pleasure  of 
being  allowed  a little  longer  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  him  whom  she  loved  so  dearly. 
Her  love  gave  her  more  insight.  She 
had  realized  more  fully  than  Martha  the 
divine  guest  in  Jesus.  She  considered 
it  of  much  more  importance  to  be  near 
him,  and  learn  his  spirit,  than  to  shower 
upon  him  the  services  of  hospitality. 
Eagerly  desirous  of  paying  him  homage, 
she  felt  that  Jesus  would  prefer  the  soul 
thirsting  for  the  waters  of  life  to  the  one 
who  would  fain  overwhelm  him  even 
with  the  kindliest  offices  of  hospitality. 

XIX. 

MELIUS,  THE  SON  OF  THE  FREEDMAN. 

“I  assure  you,  Claudia,  this  governor- 
ship of  Judea  in  these  turbulent  times 
is  no  sinecure/’  said  Pontius  Pilate  to  his 
wife  one  morning  a few  days  later  than 
the  events  recorded  at  the  close  of  the 
last  chapter. 

The  Lady  Claudia  Procula  did  not 
reply,  and  Pilate  continued. 

“These  Jews  are  a strange  people.  A 
few  days  ago  the  whole  city  rang  with 
shouts  in  honor  of  this  prophet  of  theirs. 
His  entry  into  Jerusalem  was  as  much  a 
triumph  as  any  which  our  generals  have 
ever  received.” 

“Yes,  the  ovation  to  their  prophet  was 
a remarkable  spectacle,”  replied  Claudia. 
“I  saw  it  from  the  fortress  roof.  The 
people  appeared  transported  with  joy 
and  enthusiasm.” 

“They  are  a fickle  people,”  said  the 
other.  “To-day  these  Jews  are  his  bit- 


terest enemies.  Melius  tells  me  there 
were  strange  doings  among  the  priests 
last  night.  Outside  the  city  walls  this 
prophet  was  taken,  and  in  the  darkness 
they  brought  him  to  their  Pontifex 
Maximus.  I suppose  that  during  the 
day  there  will  be  more  unpleasant  work 
for  me  to  do.” 

His  brow  clouded  at  the  thought  of 
distasteful  duties  to  come. 

“Dear  Pontius,”  said  Claudia,  “why 
not  retire  from  this  post  of  governor? 
Would  not  our  days  be  happier  and  life 
pass  more  calmly  were  we  back  again  at 
our  peaceful  villa  on  the  Appian  Way? 
W’hat  can  this  city  have  for  us  when 
compared  to  the  delights  of  Rome?” 

“But  the  revenues — ” 

“Are  amply  sufficient,”  interrupted 
Claudia,  “if  you  will  but  stop  the  squan- 
dering of  your  sesterces  in  those  games 
of  chance.  Surely  our  five  hundred 
slaves  are  enough  to  cultivate  our 
farms.” 

This  remaining  in  Jerusalem  was  the 
only  point  of  disagreement  between 
Pilate  and  his  wife.  She  longed  to  be 
back  in  Rome,  away  from  the  heat  of 
the  Syrian  sun,  and  from  a people  from 
whom  it  was  possible  that  harm  might 
come.  She  lived  in  constant  dread  that 
some  day  the  oppressed  Jews  would  rush 
into  the  palace,  and,  in  their  fury, 
slaughter  the  household. 

Nor  was  this  fear  altogether  without 
foundation.  For  six  years  Pilate  had 
held  the  office  of  Procurator  of  Judea, 
under  Vitellius,  the  President  of  Syria. 
Keenly  anxious  to  keep  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  Caesar,  Tiberius,  yet  it 
seemed  to  be  his  fate  that  he  should 
ever  be  doing  those  things  most  calcu- 
lated to  stir  up  the  wrath  of  the  Jewish 
people.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
imitating  the  blunder  of  a former  procu- 
rator, the  Roman  soldiers  whom  he 
brought  with  him  carried  into  the  Holy 
City  on  their  standards  the  image  of  the 
emperor.  The  Jews  petitioned  for  the 
removal  of  these  images.  Pilate  gave  a 
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signal  to  his  soldiers  to  surround  the 
petitioners,  and  put  them  to  death  unless 
they  ceased  to  trouble  him.  Upon  the 
Jews  declaring  they  were  willing  to  die 
rather  than  permit  idolatrous  images  to 
remain,  he  yielded  and  they  were  sent 
to  Caesarea. 

On  another  occasion  he  incensed  the 
inhabitants  by  hanging  on  the  walls  of 
his  palace  shields  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  Roman  gods. 
Such  acts  had  thoroughly  exasperated 
the  Jews,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
Temple  revenues  used  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  captives,  and,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the 
people  at  the  time  of  the  solemn  festival,  N 
rendered  Claudia  Procula’s  uneasiness 
by  no  means  unfounded. 

Pilate  walked  up  and  down  the  peri- 
style thinking  over  the  words  of  his  wife. 
She  lay  in  a half  reclining  position  upon 
a long  bench  abundantly  supplied  with 
cushions.  She  had  the  languid  air  of 
one  in  weak  health.  The  pallor  of  her 
face  was  heightened  by  the  white  cos- 
tume of  Greek  fashion  and  classic  sim- 
plicity— a style  much  affected  by  the 
Roman  women  of  that  period.  Behind 
her  stood  a black-skinned  Ethiopian  girl 
whose  sable  arms  and  face  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  whiteness  of  her  lady’s 
face  and  dress,  and  with  the  pillars  of 
the  peristyle. 

The  brass  bands  on  her  arms  and 
wrists  glittered  as  she  constantly  fanned 
the  Lady  Claudia  with  a large  fan  of 
peacock  feathers.  The  lady  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  gentle  breeze,  perfumed  as  it 
was  with  the  odor  of  roses  which  were 
blooming  abundantly  in  the  impluvium. 
In  more  immediate  attendance  on 
•Claudia  waited  a fairer-skinned,  dark- 
eyed  maid  from  Galatia,  whom  Pilate 
had  purchased  for  his  wife  before  setting 
out  to  govern  the  distant  land  of  Judea. 

Pilate  was  superstitious  and  gave 
much  time  to  the  observing  of  omens 
and  auguries.  He  also  had  a keen  taste 
for  the  beautiful,  although  to-day  little 


attention  was  given  the  rich  surround- 
ings of  his  palace,  or  to  the  cool  marble 
pillars  of  the  peristyle,  contrasting  with 
the  dark  green  laurel  and  oleander 
shrubs  placed  between  them.  He  was 
also  too  worried  to  attend  to  the 
auspices. 

Not  long  before  there  had  been  an 
uprising  in  the  city,  when  the  soldiers 
had,  with  much  difficulty,  quelled  a dis- 
turbance in  the  Temple.  On  that  occasion 
several  people  lost  their  lives.  Owing  to 
the  excitement  in  the  streets  thus  early 
in  the  morning  he  expected  a recurrence 
of  similar  events  to-day. 

The  slight  dissension  between  Pilate 
and  his  wife  was  not  prolonged,  for  just 
at  that  moment  Melius,  the  son  of  Vel- 
inus  the  Freedman,  came  from  the 
atrium  to  the  peristyle  with  news  of  the 
early  morning’s  doings. 

Melius  was  a handsome  youth  of 
about  seventeen,  and  quite  a favorite 
with  both  Claudia  and  Pilate.  He  held 
a position  in  the  household  midway  be- 
tween what  would  be  now  called  a page 
and  an  amanuensis,  and  far  above  the 
menial  condition  of  a servant.  Claudia 
regarded  him  more  in  the  light  of  an 
adopted  son  than  merely  as  one  of  her 
retinue.  Consequent  on  his  position, 
he  was  free  to  come  and  go  as  he  pleased. 
Early  in  the  day  as  it  was,  he  had  already 
been  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem. 

“What  news  outside,  Melius  ?”  asked 
the  Procurator. 

“My  lord,  never  have  I seen  so  much 
excitement  in  the  streets.  The  city  is 
seething  therewith.  The  houses  seem 
empty;  the  bazaars  are  deserted,  and 
thousands  of  excited  Hebrews  surround 
the  house  of  Caiaphas,  the  Jewish  Ponti- 
fex.  They  say  that  some  great  criminal 
has  been  taken.  Many  of  the  priests  of 
the  Temple  are  urging  the  people  to  de- 
mand of  thee  his  death.” 

“It  is  their  great  prophet,  Melius.” 

“Impossible,  master!  for  only  a day 
or  two  ago,  as  you  remember,  they 
stripped  the  trees  hereabout  to  strew 
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the  way  in  his  honor.  It  cannot  be ! It 
must  be  some  great  criminal,  but  not 
their  prophet/' 

“Nevertheless  it  is  the  prophet/'  re- 
plied Pilate.  “These  Jews  dare  not  put 
a criminal  to  death.  They  will  bring  him 
to  me.  This  is  the  second  disturbance 
within  a month ! I thought  I had  satis- 
fied these  turbulent  people  when  I con- 
demned Bar  Abbas,  who  was  lately  cap- 
tured arid  is  now  awaiting  execution/' 

A frown  of  deep  concern  gathered  on 
the  brow  of  the  governor  as  he  thought 
of  the  reports  which  would  be  sent  to  the 
Caesar,  Tiberius,  concerning  these  fre- 
quent disturbances.  His  irresolute  lips 
quivered  in  anticipation  of  a day's  un- 
pleasant tasks. 

At  that  moment,  a fearful  sound  broke 
in  upon  them.  At  first  it  resembled  a 
distant  murmur,  but  every  second  it 
grew  louder  and  fiercer  as  it  came  nearer. 
Claudia  became  alarmed.  For  an  in- 
stant the  two  men's  faces  paled.  The 
sound  was  ominous.  It  was  Pat  of  an 
angry  multitude  approaching.  Above 
the  dull,  sullen  roar  of  many  moving  feet 
on  the  paved  streets,  thousands  of  harsh 
cries  rent  the  air.  The  three  in  the  peri- 
style waited  in  breathless  anxiety  to  see 
whether  the  mob  would  stop  at  the  pal- 
ace doors. 

Pilate,  in  the  Roman  circus,  had  often 
heard  the  mighty  roar  from  thousands 
of  human  throats,  but  that  was  the  cry 
of  an  intoxicated  populace  witnessing 
the  gladiator’s  mortal  combat — a mighty 
sea  of  sound  from  men  mad  with  the 
passion  of  the  games,  yet  boding  no 
danger.  This  sound  was  different.  It 
was  the  unrestrained  howl  of  an  infuriate 
mob,  blind  in  its  passionate  hate,  un- 
controlable  in  its  anger. 

“To  Pilate!  To  Pilate!  To  the  Judg- 
ment Hall ! Stone  him ! Let  Pilate 
crucify  him ! Death ! Death  !”  were 
some  of  the  cries,  heard  above  the  roar 
of  the  multitude  and  the  tramping  of 
many  feet.  Pilate  was  now  sure  that 
the  Jews  were  dragging  to  him  some  one 


on  whom  he  must  pass  the  sentence  of 
death. 

“Come,  Melius,  we  will  go  to  the 
Praetorium  in  the  tower  of  Antonia. 
We  can  leave  the  Lady  Claudia  here  in 
safety.  Listen ! The  angry  rabble  is 
now  passing  on  down  the  street — the 
sounds  are  growing  fainter.'' 

“No,  master,  I will  remain  to  protect 
the  Lady  Claudia,''  said  Melius,  bravely. 

“Good  boy ! — and  brave !"  replied 
Pilate,  well  pleased,  and  stroking  the 
youth’s  long  waving  hair,  said,  “do  as 
thou  sayest.'' 

Pilate,  with  reluctant  step,  and  finger 
crooked  in  indecision,  on  his  chin,  left 
the  peristyle  of  the  palace.  He  walked 
through  the  garden  to  the  Judgment 
Hall,  which  was  about  five  hundred 
paces  distant. 

Melius  endeavored  to  amuse  Claudia 
Procula — to  distract  her  thoughts.  He 
took  up  a lute  and  played  a soothing  air. 
After  a time,  seeing  that  his  mistress 
tired  of  this,  he  sent  for  some  scrolls  of 
vellum  on  which  were  inscribed  some  of 
the  odes  of  Horace,  the  great  Augustan 
poet.  He  read  three  or  four  of  these 
with  clear  intonation  and  musical  inflec- 
tion, but  of  these  also  the  Lady  Claudia 
soon  tired. 

“Didst  see  the  prophet,  Melius?’'  she 
asked. 

“No,  domina,  I saw  him  not.  He  was 
in  the  court  of  Annas  when  I passed  his 
palace,  but  the  crowd  was  so  great 
around  the  doors  that  I could  not  get 
near.  I doubt  whether  my  toga  virilis 
would  have  been  a passport  on  this 
occasion.'' 

“It  seems  to  me  that  some  cruel  fate 
is  hanging  over  us.  Lately  I have  seen 
several  omens  which  portend  no  good.’*' 

“Nay,  Lady,  thy  fears  are  but  the  re- 
sult of  thy  weakness.  There  is  nothing 
that  can  harm  thee.  Is  not  the  Lord 
Pilate  supreme  in  Judea,  and  is  he  not 
the  friend  of  the  great  Tiberius?  Who 
then,  shall  dare  to  lift  a finger  against 
him  or  thee?” 
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“But  still  I fear — ah  ! news ! what 
news  of  the  prophet  ?”  she  asked  eagerly, 
as  she  saw  Pilate  re-enter  the  peristyle. 
His  interview  with  the  accused  had  been 
brief. 

The  Judean  governor’s  face  was  less 
clouded  by  anxiety  than  when  he  left  his 
wife  not  more  than  half  an  hour  ago. 
It  appeared  as  if  some  heavy  weight  had 
been  lifted  from  his  shoulders. 

“I  believe,”  he  said,  almost  cheerfully, 
“the  cause  of  the  prophet  is  disposed  of, 
at  least  so  far  as  I am  concerned.  The 
Jewish  sage  is  certainly  a wonderful 
man — most  majestic  and  very  dignified 
in  bearing.  He  appeared  rather  to  be 
judging  me  than  I him.  I am  convinced 
he  is  innocent  of  every  crime  his  accus- 
ers bring  against  him.” 

“And  so  you  acquitted  him,  and  set 
him  free.  I am  very  glad,”  said  Claudia 
Procula,  earnestly. 

“No  — I — did  not  — do  that,”  re- 
sponded the  Roman  governor,  slowly. 

“No!  and  you  say  you  are  convinced 
that  he  is  innocent ! Pontius ! and  you 
a Roman  judge !”  exclaimed  the  lady. 

“Enough!  enough!  what  .do  women 
know  of  these  matters !” 

“But,  husband,  I must  learn  all. 
The  fates — ” 

“Now,  Claudia,”  interrupted  Pilate, 
“you  do  but  excite  yourself.  You  know 
that  skilled  Hebrew,  as  well  as  the  Ro- 
man physicians  here  have  forbidden  you 
excitement.  • Have  they  not  ordered 
perfect  quiet?” 

“I  know,  I know,  but  tell  me  what  you 
have  done  with  him?  Tell  me.” 

“Well  if  you  are  so  interested,  I will 
tell  you,”  and  Pilate  laughed  softly  at 
the  way  he  thought  he  had  escaped  from 
a predicament.  “Although  the  wit- 
nesses did  not  agree  among  themselves, 
by  chance  I learned  that  the  man  came 
from  Galilee — was  one  over  whom 
Herod  could  claim  power.  I therefore 
sent  him  to  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  who, 
as  you  know,  is  at  this  time  in  Jerusa- 
lem. W as  it  not  a clever — ” 


“Then  he  is  lost!”  almost  shrieked 
Claudia.  “Will  not  Herodias  ask  his 
life  as  she  did  that  of  that  other  prophet 
a year  or  two  ago,  and  will  not. her 
drunken  husband  again  grant  her  what 
she  asks?” 

* “And  if  so,  fair  wife,  see  you  not  that 
I shall  then  be  free  before  Tiberius,  and 
so  there  will  be  one  less  tale,  at  least, 
carried  to  our  august  Caesar  to 
harm  me?” 

Thus  Pilate  dismissed  the  subject. 

“Come  hither,  Melius,  and  bring  thy 
parchments.  Hast  written  thy  daily 
tasks?” 

Melius  brought  his  lesson  which 
Pilate  examined  closely,  and  seemed 
well  pleased. 

“By  the  Twin  Gods,  boy,  when  thou 
shalt  have  reached  man's  full  estate 
Rome  shall  have  another  Horace.” 

The  youth’s  handsome  face  flushed 
with  pleasure  at  the  praise  from  his 
master. 

“Nay,  my  Lord  Pilate,”  he  said,  “I 
would  rather  follow  in  the  steps  and 
have  the  powers  of  a Cicero.” 

“Wouldst  be  an  orator?” 

“Aye,  sir,  that  would  I,  and  sway 
men’s  minds  at  .will.  That  is  grander 
victory  than  war  e’er  gave.” 

“So!  so!  that  is  thy  choice!  Well, 
go  now  and  call  for  wine  and  we  will 
hear  thee  in  a speech  of  Cicero,  or  of 
Demosthenes.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Ro- 
mans of  that  period  used  the  Greek  lan- 
guage with  almost  as  much  frequency  as 
the  Greeks  themselves,  and  with  nearly 
as  much  fluency  although  not  with  the 
same  purity. 

The  speech  was,  however,  not  given, 
for  when  Melius  returned  to  the  peri- 
style, the  air  was  again  filled  with  the 
cries  and  clamor  of  the  returning  multi- 
tude. Pilate  once  more  repaired 
through  his  garden  to  the  Praetorium. 
The  floor  of  this  open  court  was  much 
higher  than  the  space  in  front  of  it, 
which  was  known  as  the  Gabbatha,  or 
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Pavement.  It  was  here  that  meetings — 
mostly  of  a political  nature — were  held. 
From  this  open  lithostrotos  the  Judg- 
ment Hall  was  approached  by  a flight  of 
fourteen  broad  steps. 

As  the  governor  reached  the  hall  from 
his  private  entrance  at  the  farther  end 
he  saw,  through  the  wide  open  doors 
in  the  arena  below,  a surging  mass, 
composed  chiefly  of  the  lowest  rabble 
of  the  city.  Faces  were  flushed  with 
passion.  Many  tore  their  beards  or  their 
garments  in  a frenzy  of  rage.  Busy 
among  the  throng,  going  from  one  to 
another  of  the  people,  were  priests  of  the 
Temple,  intent  on  stirring  up  the  worst 
passions  of  an  already  angry  mob. 

Pilate  looked  with  disdain  on  these 
men  who  were  venting  their  spite  on  an 
inoffensive  and  unresisting  person.  He 
regarded  the  leaders  with  a scorn  he 
took  little  pains  to  conceal.  They,  in 
their  turn,  showed  him  but  scant  respect. 
He  was  convinced  from  the  previous  in- 
terview with  the  prophet  that  the  latter 
was  innocent.  His  Roman  sense  of  jus- 
tice— which  had  now  returned  in  full 
force  after  his  wife's  words — determined 
him  to  liberate  the  prisoner.  But  these 
Temple  priests ! How  influential  they 
were,  by  some  means  or  other,  in  Rome ! 
How  troublesome  to  him ! and  how  in- 
secure they  rendered  his  tenure  of  office. 
Were  there  not  many  Jews  in  Rome  in 
high  favor  at  the  court  of  Tiberius? 
Well,  if  reports  went  against  him  he 
would  win  them  over  with  large  presents 
of  money,  although  the  same  should  be 
extorted  from  their  own  countrymen, 
and  in  their  own  city.  Would  not  a Jew 
do  anything  for  money?  Had  not  one 
of  the  prophet's  own  company,  the  night 
before,  sold  his  leader  into  his  enemies' 
hands  for  a paltry  sum  scarcely  sufficient 
to  purchase  an  outer  garment ! 

Having  lived  in  Jerusalem  for  some 
years,  Pilate  had  learned  with  time  to 
respect  the  religious  customs  and  prej- 
udices of  the  people.  He  knew  that  on 
the  morrow  was  the  great  feast  of  the 


Passover,  and  that  therefore  no  Jew 
would  enter  a Roman  court  oPjustice  on 
that  day  or  the  day  before.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  knowledge  of  their  reli- 
gious scruples,  he  secured  another  and 
longer  examination  of  the  accused  in  the 
Praetorium.  As  the  second  examination 
was  progressing,  the  rabble  were  loudly 
and  ever  more  loudly  clamoring  on  the 
steps  of  the  Judgment  Hall  in  the  space 
below : 

“Condemn  him  ! condemn  him ! he  is 
worthy  of  death ! If  thou  release  this 
man  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend!" 

The  prosecutors,  going  to  and  fro 
from  the  tribunal  to  the  people  throng- 
ing on  the  Gabbatha,  told  the  latter  of 
Pilate’s  evident  desire  to  acquit  the  ac- 
cused. Upon  learning  this  they  became 
more  clamorously  angry,  and  more  in- 
sistent in  the  demand  for  sentence  of 
condemnation. 

While  all  this  was  taking  place  in  and 
near  the  Judgment  Hall  in  the  tower  of 
Antonia,  the  Lady  Claudia  had  remained 
resting  on  her  cushions  under  the  porch 
in  the  coolest  and  most  secluded  part  of 
the  palace.  The  black  slave  girl  had 
continued  to  fan  her.  The  shoutings  in 
the  street  had  ceased  to  cause  her  terror. 
Lulled  by  the  plashing  music  of  the 
fountain  in  the  impluvium,  soothed  by 
the  perfume-laden  atmosphere,  she  had 
fallen  into  gentle  slumber. 

Melius  walked  on  tip-toe  to  the  slaves' 
part  of  the  palace  to  warn  them  not  to 
disturb  their  sleeping  mistress.  Claudia 
slept  lightly  for  the  space  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  hour.  Suddenly  she  awoke 
with  a scream. 

“Pontius!  Pontius!  Melius  come! 
Oh  ! I have  had  a fearful  dream  !" 

The  youth  was,  at  the  moment,  in 
some  distant  part  of  the  palace. 

“Run,  run,  Cassa,"  she  said  to  the 
frightened  Galatian  maid  ; “bring  Melius 
hither." 

Melius  Velinus  came  running  in  alarm. 

“Oh  ! that  fearful  dream  ! It  was  fear- 
ful ! fearful !"  she  was  saying  when  he 
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arrived.  She  covered  her  eyes  as  if  she 
would  shut  out  the  vision  of  some  hor- 
rible sight. 

“Be  calm,  dear  Lady.  Tell  me  what 
you  dreamed.  You  know  the  wise  place 
no  reliance  upon  what  passes  through 
the  mind  while  the  body  is  asleep.  Per- 
haps by  telling  them  you  will  dissipate 
these  phantasies.” 

The  trembling  Claudia  Procula  arose 
from  her  cushions.  Her  hair,  coiled  in 
Grecian  fashion,  had  become  loose,  and 
fell  in  showers  over  her  shoulders.  She 
reminded  Melius  of  a sybil.  As  if  still 
in  her  dream,  with  outstretched  hands, 
she  began  to  speak.  At  first  her  words 
were  incoherent.  Her  voice  sounded 
far  away,  but  presently  it  grew  stronger. 

“High  up  on  the  black  mountainside 
I saw  my  husband  standing  alone.  The 
water  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  was  turbid 
and  ominous.  Above  him  clouds  were 
mountained  in  inky  blackness.  Ever 
and  anon  from  them  darted  the  angry 
forked  lightning,  whose  fiery  tongues 
ran  along  the  precipice  as  if  eager  to 
consume  him.  Fear  was  on  his  face — 
the  fear  of  the  hunted  and  condemned — 
despair  was  in  his  eyes.  Then  I heard  a 
voice  that  filled  the  world.  It  cried: 
‘Thou  has  slain  the  Just  One  for  fear  of 
the  Jews.  Coward!  Coward!’  and  all 
the  hills  a thousand  times  echoed  back 
the  mocking  words.  My  husband 
shrank  back,  clinging  frantically  to  the 
face  of  the  rock,  and  then  I hid  my  face 
in  horror  for  in  my  dream  I could  see 
what  was  in  his  heart.  Again  some 
power  compelled  me  to  look.  I raised 
my  eyes  to  the  mountaintop,  and  there 
in  light  brighter  than  the  Sun  I saw  a 
Figure  clothed  in  awful  majesty. 

“I  looked  once  more  at  Pilate,  and 
oh ! I understood  that  he,  too,  had  seen 
the  awful  vision.  He  could  not,  dared 
not,  face  that  Figure  on  the  mountain 
height.  I saw  him,  with  a shriek  of  de- 
spair that  shall  ring  in  my  ears  forever, 
throw  himself  into  the  black,  hissing 
waters  below!  Go!  go!  Melius,”  she 


said  frantically,  “go  to  the  Praetorium 
and  tell  Pilate  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  just  man.  Tell  him  how  much 
I have  suffered  in  a dream  because  of 
him.  Tell  him,  oh!  warn  him  to  be- 
ware! Haste  thee,  Melius,  haste!” 

The  young  Roman  hesitated  to  leave 
the  Lady  Claudia  in  her  excited  condi- 
tion. Realizing  the  importance  of  the 
message,  however,  he  summoned  several 
slaves  and  the  slave  mistress,  and  hast- 
ened to  Pilate. 

He  had  not  gone  many  paces  along 
the  garden  path  when  he  met  a Roman 
guard  whom  Pilate  had  sent  to  bring 
water.  Knowing  that  the  slaves  would 
he  in  attendance  upon  their  mistress,  or 
at  least  too  excited  to  attend  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  soldier,  he  went  to  his  own 
apartment  and  brought  a brass  basin  and 
ewer,  the  latter  capable  of  containing 
about  two  gallons  of  water.  Throwing 
off  his  toga,  he  filled  the  ewer  and  carried 
it  to  the  Judgment  Hall. 


XX. 


BEFORE  THE  GOVERNOR. 


When  Melius,  the  son  of  the  Freed- 
man, Velinus,  arrived  at  the  tribunal  he 
was  surprised  to  see  the  hall  deserted. 
The  judgment  seat,  to  humor  the  reli- 
gious scruples  of  the  Jews,  had  been 
removed  to  the  platform  of  the  portico 
outside  the  large  doors  of  the  Praetor- 
ium.  At  the  moment  of  his  arrival  Me- 
lius heard  Pilate  say: 

“Shall  I crucify  your  king?” 
Immediately  came  the  response,  an- 
gry, bitter,  vindictive: 

“We  have  no  king  but  Caesar,”  and 
again  followed  that  threat  which  Pilate 
so  dreaded.  “If  you  let  this  man  go  thou 
art  not  Caesar’s  friend.” 

At  these  words,  which  he  believed 
threatened  to  deprive  him  of  that  power 
which  he  loved  more  than  justice, 
Pilate’s  lips  whitened.  Great  drops  of 
perspiration  stood  on  his  brow.  He 
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trembled,  nervously  grasping  the  arms 
of  his  chair.  The  leaders  of  the  prose- 
cution were  quick  to  see  the  power  they 
possessed  over  the  governor  by  the  men- 
tion of  Caesar’s  name.  Their  cries  be- 
came increasingly  clamorous. 

“Away  with  him ! Away  with  him ! 
Crucify  him  ! Crucify  him !” 

“Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done?” 
pleaded  Pilate  weakly.  The  clamor  in- 
creased. The  whole  people,  intent  on 
the  destruction  of  one  man,  every  mo- 
ment became  more  maddened,  more 
eager  for  his  death. 

Pilate,  catching  sight  of  Melius  hold- 
ing the  brazen  basin,  beckoned  him  to 
approach.  When  the  young  man  stood 
at  the  governor’s  side,  he  gave  Claudia 
Procula’s  message : 

“Have  nothing  to  do  with  this  just 
man,  for  I have  suffered  many  things  in 
a dream  because  of  him  this  day.” 

The  message  made  Pilate  more  irreso- 
lute than  he  had  been  before. 

“Too  late ! too  late !”  he  muttered  to 
himself.  “This  fearful  rabble  is  now  be- 
yond my  control.  Nothing  but  the  sac- 
rifice of  this  guiltless  man  will  now  sat- 
isfy them.” 

Turning  to  the  young  man,  he  said  : 
“But  why  art  thou  here,  Melius,  per- 
forming a slave’s  menial  office?” 

“Pardon,  good  master,”  answered 
Melius, “ the  palace  is  all  excitement.  All 
are  attending  on  the  Domina  Claudia, 
who  is  strangely  affrighted  by  her 
dream.  The  soldier  would  never  have 
found  the  water,  or  at  least  a vessel  in 
which  to  carry  it.” 

Melius,  from  his  elevated  position  on 
the  Praetorium  steps,  looked  down  on 
a wonderful  sight.  The  multitude  were 
shouting  in  frenzy.  Men,  usually  grave 
and  stately,  now  appeared  to  be  beside 
themselves.  Hundreds  of  hands  were 
stretched  forth  demanding  the  punish- 
ment of  the  hated  one,  while  fists  shaken 
aloft  expressed  the  vindictive  rage  of  the 
multitude  that  the  permission  of  their 
Roman  master  was  so  long  delayed, 


thirsting  as  they  were  for  the  innocent 
blood  of  their  victim. 

Jews  from  every  part  of  the  known 
world  were  represented  there.  The 
variety,  shape,  and  color  of  the  costumes 
in  this  moving,  terrific  panorama  would, 
at  any  other  time,  have  presented  to  the 
youth  an  interesting  spectacle.  Now  it 
was  horrifying.  Wealthy  Jews,  with 
patriarchal  beards,  vested  in  garments  of 
richest  color  and  material,  and  who  on 
ordinary  occasions  would  not  have 
deigned  to  notice  the  beggar  at  their 
gates;  the  haughty  Pharisee,  to  whom 
the  touch  of  the  common  herd  was  de- 
filement ; priests  of  the  Temple  in  gor- 
geous robes,  and  whose  sacred  functions 
demanded  for  them  a personal  homage, 
all  now  mixed  indiscriminately  with  the 
offscouring  of  the  streets,  all  intent  on 
one  purpose,  all  madly  striving  to  pro- 
cure one  end — the  condemnation  of  the 
great  Nazarene  prophet  now  standing 
meekly  and  silently  before  the  Roman 
judge,  a victim  of  the  malice  of  those 
among  whom  for  three  years  he  had 
gone  about  doing  good. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Melius,  the 
son  of  Velinus,  saw  Christ. 

Standing  at  the  right  side  of  Pilate, 
holding  the  brazen  bath,  Melius  saw 
directly  before  him  one  who  was  the  im- 
personation of  manly  dignity  and  calm 
majesty.  The  white  garment  of  derision, 
which  Herod  had  caused  to  be  thrown 
around  Christ  was  not  so  significant  of 
mockery  to  the  Roman  youth  as  it  was 
to  the  Jews.  Candidates  for  high  offices 
in  Rome  were  accustomed  to  wear  white 
robes  when  soliciting  the  suffrages  of  the 
free  people.  The  fool’s  white  garment 
of  the  Jews  had,  therefore,  little  meaning 
for  Melius.  For  him  it  rather  enhanced 
the  dignified  appearance  of  the  person 
standing  before  the  judge. 

Melius  gazed  long  and  earnestly  into 
the  face,  noting  every  detail  with  closest 
attention.  He  saw  that  the  rich  brown 
hair  of  the  captive  was  disarranged,  and 
fell  in  some  disorder  over  his  forehead, 
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the  broad  expanse  of  which  was  now  a 
bloodless  white.  He  saw  the  temples 
beat  and  throb.  The  delicate  blue  veins 
were  visible.  The  cheeks  were  colorless 
and  drawn,  the  lips  of  a bluish  white. 

The  youth  wondered  at  these  marks  of 
distress  for  he  did  not  know  that  they 
resulted  from  the  ill-usage  to  which  the 
captive  had  been  subjected  during  the 
night  by  his  malignant  custodians,  and 
from  the  many  journeys  he  had  been 
forced  to  make  from  tribunal  to  tribunal 
since  the  day  had  dawned. 

The  light-brown,  forked  beard  was  be- 
grimed with  the  dust  of  the  streets.  The 
features  indicated  keen  bodily,  as  well  as 
mental  suffering,  but  Melius  was  not 
slow  to  see  that  there  was  withal  an  in- 
effable serenity  of  countenance  which 
told  not  only  of  a power  capable  of  suf- 
fering, but  also  of  a fortitude  able  to 
surmount,  or  patiently  endure  the  worst 
his  enemies  could  inflict. 

The  young  Roman  felt  an  absorbing 
interest  in  gazing  on  this  face.  The 
calmness  of  expression,  the  dignity  of 
bearing  amid  all  the  mockery  of  a trial — 
and  he  was  quick  to  discern  what  a pre- 
tense of  justice  the  whole  proceeding 
was — riveted  his  attention  and  elicited 
his  admiration. 

He  was  thrilled  in  the  wonderful  pres- 
ence. He  was  awed,  and  trembled. 
There  was  something  august,  inexplain- 
able,  divine,  about  the  silent  captive. 
He  had  seen  the  robber  Bar  Abbas, 
when  condemned  to  death  a little  while 
before,  cringe  and  whine  for  his  life. 
This  grand  figure  stood  erect,  motion- 
less. without  fear,  without  speech, 
cilmly  facing  the  most  fearful  danger. 

This  serene  composure  baffled  the 
young  pagan’s  understanding.  The  ex- 
pression on  the  placid  face  was  such 
that,  while  it  fully  admitted  the  existence 
of  present  pain  and  suffering,  and  shame- 
ful indignity,  told  him  also  that  the  soul 
within  rose  triumphant  over  what,  to 
human  understanding,  was  complete  de- 
feat. There  was  no  arrogance  in  pose 


or  gesture  as  the  victim  stood  meekly 
before  the  representative  of  human  au- 
thority. Quietly  and  unmoved  did  he 
see  Pilate  go  through  the  empty  cere- 
mony of  washing  his  hands  before  the 
Jews.  In  silence  he  heard  his  judge’s 
weak  words  of  shuffling  excuse : 

“ I am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this 
just  man.  Look  ye  to  it.” 

When  the  fanatical  Jews  assumed 
their  awful  responsibility  by  the  words: 
“His  blood  be  upon  us  and  upon  our 
children,”  Melius  saw  a shadow  of  such 
deep  sorrow  pass  over  that  superhu- 
manly calm  face  that  he  believed  the  fury 
of  the  maddened  populace  would  have 
ceased,  could  they  but  have  seen  it,  too, 
and  their  cries  for  his  blood  would  have 
been  changed  into  a moan  of  pity  and 
sympathy  for  his  patient  endurance  of 
such  awful  suffering. 

How  the  guilt  of  his  blood  was  im- 
puted to  them,  and  of  the  awful  retribu- 
tion that  followed,  Melius  was  to  learn 
in  after  years.  At  a later  period  of  his 
life  he  would  hear  that,  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  Jews  were  sold  as  slaves  in 
bands  of  thirty  for  one-sixth  of  a piece 
of  silver  for  each  band ; that  the  Roman 
soldiery  caught  the  fleeing  Jews,  bound 
them  to  trees  and  cut  them  open  in 
search  of  gold ; that  as  many  as  five  hun- 
dred Jews  were  crucified  daily,  until, 
finally,  wood  was  wanting  wherewith  to 
make  the  crosses;  that  Titus  dressed 
two  thousand  Jews  in  fools’  garments 
and  exposed  them  in  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre to  the  beasts  for  the  sport  of 
the  populace. 

Melius  did  not  move  his  eyes  from  the 
face  of  Christ  who  kept  his  own  cast 
down.  At  the  words — “Look  ye  to  it” — 
he  slowly  raised  his  eye-lids  and  looked 
straight  into  the  face  of  Pilate. 

That  look  had  a strange  effect  on  the 
judge.  All  his  limbs  quivered.  The 
movement  of  his  lips  and  lower  jaw 
seemed  beyond  his  control.  His  fingers 
once  more  convulsively  clutched  the 
arms  of  his  chair.  At  this  moment  he 
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appeared  to  be  the  one  condemned, 
rather  than  the  one  condemning.  All 
too  well  Pilate  understood  that  look  to 
be  a last  appeal  to  his  better  manhood. 
It  was  not  made  for  mercy,  but  in  en- 
treaty to  Pilate  to  save  himself  from  the 
guilt  of  overwhelming  injustice. 

The  judge  knew  the  prisoner  to  be  in- 
nocent. There  occurred  a keen  struggle 
within  him.  Not  altogether  depraved, 
he  desired  to  do  what  was  right,  but  the 
desire  was  too  vague  and  general  to  be 
effective.  Self  interest  was  urging  -him 
to  sacrifice  this  guiltless  one  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  worldly  position — to  ren- 
der more  secure  his  tenure  of  office  by 
acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  influential 
enemies  of  the  prophet.  The  words, 
“Thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend,"  rang  in- 
cessantly in  his  ears.  The  time-serving 
official  had  not  the  moral  courage  to 
unsay  the  words  which  have  rendered 
his  name,  for  all  future  ages,  a syn- 
onym for  the  betrayal  of  trust. 

The  look  which  Christ  gave  Pilate 
proved  ineffectual.  The  sacred  face  then 
turned  to  Melius,  but  with  what  a differ- 
ent expression ! To  the  judge  it  was  an 
appeal  to  do  justice  for  its  own  sake ; to 
the  young  man  the  look  was  one  of  com- 
passionate love. 

The  eyes,  as  Melius  saw  them,  seemed 
a dark  steel  blue — deep  wells  of  love. 
The  young  man  thought  as  he  gazed  into 
those  wonderful  windows  of  the  soul, 
that  above  all  the  pain  and  degradation 
and  contumely,  above  all  the  horror  that 
the  situation  naturally  inspired,  above 
the  cries  of  a wretched  and  blinded  peo- 
ple, and  everything  that  would  indicate 
failure,  there  was  in  that  gaze  as  it 
turned  upon  him,  a power  capable  of 
satisfying  all  the  cravings  of  the  human 
heart — capable  of  bestowing  a peace  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  this  busy,  anxious 
world  to  grant,  or  touch,  or  take  away. 

Never  had  Melius  been  so  strangely 
moved.  His  heart  pulsed  rapidly.  Great 
thoughts  and  great  longings  new  to  him 
surged  through  his  mind.  Desires,  as 


yet  unanalyzed,  for  better  things,  for  a 
higher  life,  for  grander,  nobler  deeds, 
filled  his  heart.  The  young  man  never 
forgot  that  gaze.  Amid  the  busy  scenes 
in  after  years  of  marts,  and  circus,  and 
forum,  amid  the  luxuries  of  Roman 
villas,  or  the  carnage  of  the  field  of 
battle,  that  wonderful  face  was  never 
wholly  obliterated  from  his  memory. 

The  generous  impulse  of  untainted 
early  manhood  made  him,  in  his  heart, 
thoroughly  despise  the  weakness,  and 
the  wavering  policy  of  Pilate.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  gaze  of  Christ, 
Melius  turned  to  him,  and  exclaimed 
passionately : 

“Oh ! my  Lord  Pilate ! dismiss  this 
man.  Do  you  not  see  he  is  innocent!" 

The  Judean  governor  winced  under 
the  appeal.  It  showed  and  verified  to 
him  the  cowardice  he  was  trying  to  hide 
from  himself.  It  stung  him  the  more 
keenly,  coming  from  one  to  whom  he 
was  really  attached.  He  hastily  gave 
the  signal  to  the  guard  to  lead  Christ  to 
the  pillar  of  flagellation  for  the  scourg- 
ing which  was  the  fate  of  all  condemned 
to  death  by  Roman  law.  Pilate  then 
turned  to  the  young  man. 

“Get  thee  away,  Melius ; meddle  not 
with  my  affairs  of  government.  Get 
thee  to  the  Lady  Claudia.  Tell  her  I 
come  at  once." 

Melius  returned  to  the  palace  by  the 
garden  path.  His  steps  were  slow,  for 
he  was  pondering  over  all  he  had  seen 
and  heard.  He  shuddered  as,  from  over 
the  high  wall  which  separated  him  from 
the  street  he  heard  the  howls  and  shrieks 
of  satisfaction  of  the  mob  who  were  wit- 
nessing the  scourging  and  gloating 
over  the  tortures  of  the  victim.  Ac- 
cording to  Jewish  law  the  officer  who 
administers  flagellation  must  smite  with 
one  hand  only,  but  with  all  his  force. 
Melius  knew  that  in  this  case  the  burly 
Roman  soldiery,  whose  trade  it  was  to 
inflict  pain,  were  the  executioners. 

Owing  to  the  meditative  pace  at  which 
he  had  walked,  he  had  barely  entered 
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the  palace  when  he  was  overtaken  by 
Pilate  who  was  flushed  and  excited. 

“Hast  seen  the  Lady  Claudia  ?”  he 
asked. 

“I  have  but  even  now  reached  the 
palace,”  was  the  reply  given  in  a crest- 
fallen manner. 

“Fool ! I sent  thee  to  enquire,”  replied 
Pilate,  angrily  brushing  aside  the  young 
man  and  hastening  to  the  peristyle. 

“Ah ! you  have  saved  the  prophet !” 
exclaimed  Claudia,  in  great  excitement, 
as  soon  as  she  saw  her  husband,  “my 
fearful  dream  hath  saved  thee  from  a 
great  crime!  Rejoice  with  me, 
Pontius  P 

The  Procurator  checked  his  rapid 
steps,  and  then  stood  frowning  moodily 
before  his  wife.  Why,  he  thought,  would 
women  interfere  in  such  matters  as  these. 
He  liked  not  this  interference. 

“I  knew  that  Roman  justice  would 
prevail,”  she  continued ; “'tis  the  boast 
of  our  great  empire  that  no  prisoner  is 
ever  condemned  unjustly.” 

The  Lady  Claudia  Procula  did  not 
realize  that  every  word  she  was  uttering 
was  as  a dagger  in  her  husband’s  heart 
smiting  his  conscience  with  tremendous 
force. 

“O  wife ! wife ! cease  thy  talk,”  he 
exclaimed,  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer, 
and  added  with  the  desperation  he  was 
beginning  to  feel : “He  will  be  crucified.” 

He  was  little  prepared  for  what  fol- 
lowed. Claudia  Procula  arose  from  her 
reclining  position  and  stood  upright  and 
rigid,  face  to  face  with  her  husband. 
With  all  the  emphasis,  with  all  the  scorn- 
ful, regal  dignity  she  could  at  times  as- 
sume, she  spoke  but  one  telling,  biting 
word : 

“Coward !” 

The  man  of  weak  will  did  not  resent 
the  imputation,  which  his  own  heart  told 
him  was  but  too  true.  As  Claudia  Pro- 
cula began  again  vividly  to  recall  her 
terrifying  dream,  she  wildly  ran  her  fin- 
gers through  her  long,  loosened  hair, 
and,  forgetting  the  presence  of  her  hus- 


band, her  hands  upraised  above  her 
head  with  tresses  still  clinging  to  them, 
she  shrieked: 

“Lost!  lost!  Let  the  lightnings 
strike  and  the  waters  overwhelm ! For- 
ever lost ! Oh  ! oh ! all ! all  is  lost !” 

In  her  excitement  she  began  to  sob. 
Pilate  was  much  disturbed  by  what  he 
considered  her  hysteria. 

“Save  him !”  she  cried,  now  clinging 
to  him,  “save  him ! or  you  are  lost  I 
Show  these  barbarians  his  stripes.  Go, 
go  quickly.  Surely  they  will  be  ap- 
peased by  such  a sight,  and  will  not  de- 
mand his  life!” 

Under  the  influence  of  his  wife's  ve- 
hemence, and  partly  prompted  by  his 
own  desire,  Pilate  hastened  once  more 
to  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  determined  to 
make  a last  effort  to  excite  the  compas- 
sion of  the  people  by  showing  to  them 
the  abject  condition  to  which  they  had 
reduced  the  object  of  their  hatred.  His 
attempt  was  unsuccessful  and  appeared 
to  infuriate  the  Jews  still  more.  • 

The  governor  had  scarcely  left  the 
place  where  he  had  shown  Christ  to  the 
people,  and  entered  the  Praetorium 
again,  when  he  heard  a disturbance  as  of 
some  one  trying  to  force  admittance  and 
was  being  resisted  by  the  guards. 

“O  soldier!  let  me  pass,  I pray.  I 
must  see  the  Procurator  ere  it  be  too 
late,”  he  heard  a woman  say.  This  was 
instantly  followed  by  a man’s  tones : 

“I  assure  thee  it  will  be  useless.  He 
is  as  heartless  as  are  our  own  country- 
men. Come.  Come  home  with  me.” 
“No,  no,  no.  Where  is  Pilate?  I 
must  see  him.  I must  make  at  least  one 
effort.” 

At  that  moment  the  guards  saw  the 
governor.  One  came  forward  and  asked 
what  was  to  be  done. 

“Admit  them,”  said  the  ruler  sullenly. 
He  did  not  care  what  annoyances  fol- 
lowed now.  He  was  angry  at  his  own 
powerlessness  to  move  the  Jews  by  his 
last  effort.  A man  and  a woman  came 
hurriedly  forward.  The  woman  threw 
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herself  upon  her  knees  before  Pilate,  in 
her  impetuous  haste  pouring  forth  a 
flood  of  speech. 

“O  my  Lord  Pilate ! save  this  victim. 
He  is  innocent  of  all  crime.  Why  wilt 
thou  let  him  be  dragged  undeservedly 
to  the  cruel  death  of  the  cross?  Thou 
thyself  hast  declared  there  is  no  cause  in 
him.  For  the  last  three  years  he  hath 
cured  the  sick,  given  sight  to  the  blind, 
and  hath  even  raised  the  dead ! Is  it  for 
this  that  thou  wouldst  kill  him?  I tell 
thee,  representative  of  Roman  power,  if 
thou  lettest  this  great  one  die,  it  will 
be  the  death  of  thine  ascendency.  We 
know  him  for  what  he  is.  We  believe  in 
him,  and  I tell  thee,  O great  Pilate,  if 
thou  crucify  him  thou  wilt  incur  the 
awful  guilt  of  deicide.  He  is  God.” 

She  paused  for  breath,  but  quickly 
continued : 

“Will  gold  persuade?  Take  thou  all 
my  gold  and  jewels — my  lands  and  cas- 
tle. Save  him  and  bring  him  to  us  and 
immense  wealth  shall  be  thine.” 

Pilate  looked  with  even  some  com- 
passion at  the  kneeling  figure  before 
him,  whom  he  saw  was  a woman  of  the 
most  perfect  Jewish  type.  Her  beauty 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  her  strong  ex- 
citement. 

“O  lady,  I am  helpless.  I can  now  do 
nothing.  These  rabid  and  spiteful  coun- 
trymen of  thine  have  the  victory.  It  is 
too  late  to  save  him.” 

“So  I have  told  my  sister,  O Gover- 
nor,” said  the  man  at  her  side,  “but  if 
there  be  a way  of  escape  which  money 
will  provide,  I will  add  all  my  wealth  to 
hers  to  save  him.  Thy  victim,  O Pilate, 
is  God,  Who  for  some  mysterious  end 
submits  to  human  authority.  This  I do 
not  understand.  Canst  thou  save  him? 
If  thou  wilt  do  this  for  my  sister  and  for 
me  immense  riches  shall  be  thine.” 

Pontius  Pilate  mused  for  a moment, 
his  chin  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand.  He 
would  fain  take  the  money,  but  he  knew 
the  impossibility  of  now  performing  his 
part  of  a bargain  he  was  willing  to  make. 


“I  am  Lazarus  who  he  whom  thou 
hast  condemned,  once  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  this — ” 

“Is  thy  sister,  Mary,  the  rich  heiress?” 
asked  Pilate,  with  unfeigned  curiosity. 
He  tried  to  look  into  her  face,  but  her 
head  was  bowed  down.  She  was  crying 
silently  at  the  failure  of  her  appeal. 
Pilate  then  turned  to  look  at  Lazarus, 
from  whom  he  shrank  with  a feeling  of 
superstitious  awe. 

“Wert  thou  really  dead,  or  only  in  a 
trance?”  he  asked. 

“I  know  that  I was  dead ; that  my  soul 
was  separated  from  my  body.  This 
great  one  whom  thou  hast  dared  to  con- 
sign to  death,  by  his  omnipotent  power, 
recalled  my  soul  to  inhabit  its  tenement 
again.” 

By  this  time  the  governor's  astonish- 
ment, and  feeling  of  awe,  had  passed. 
His  cynical  mood  returned. 

“Doubtless  thou  believest  all  this.  If 
thy  prophet  be  divine  and  equal  to  the 
gods,  why  doth  he  submit  to  all  that  hath 
been  done  to  him  to-day?” 

“That,  O Pilate,  is  a great  mystery, 
which  we  his  followers  do  not  under- 
stand at  present.  It  shall  all  be  yet  made 
clear.  I know,  O Governor,  that  if  he 
chose  he  could  reduce  thee  to  a handful 
of  dust  on  the  pavement  here.” 

Pilate  moved  uneasily.  He  was  a 
little  frightened.  He  tried  to  make  light 
of  the  statement  by  saying: 

“It  is  hardly  time  for  that,  my  friend. 
My  funeral  urn  is  not  yet  fashioned,” 
and  then  becoming  more  serious,  he  re- 
marked : “I  can  do  nothing.  He  is  con- 
demned. The  law  must  now  be  fulfilled. 
I am  powerless  now.” 

He  turned  and  left  the  Judgment  Hall, 
hearing  as  he  did  so,  a heart-rending  cry 
from  the  lips  of  Mary.  Her  passionate 
love  for  him  by  whom  she  had  been  par- 
doned, had  prompted  her  to  make  this 
useless  attempt  to  save  him.  Lazarus 
had  accompanied  her  for  protection,  cer- 
tain that  nothing  could  be  effected,  and 
not  surprised  at  the  result  of  the  inter- 
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view.  Mary,  who  had  acted  with  high 
hopes,  but  with  more  love  than  pru- 
•dencej  was  bitterly  disappointed. 

“Come,  my  brother,”  she  said  as  soon 
as  Pontius  Pilate  had  retired,  “let  us  at 
least  go  to  the  hill  of  execution.  Pow- 
erless to  help,  we  can  yet  show  him  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  him.  He  will 
know  that  we  would  help  him  if  we 
could.” 

The  ascendency,  as  Mary  said,  did  not 
long  remain  with  Pilate.  Affairs  did  not 
go  prosperously  with  him  after  this 
time.  Many  insurrections  and  disturb- 
ances in  Jerusalem  followed.  A few 
years  later  than  the  events  here  recorded, 
the  Caesar  Tiberius  was  sick.  Having 
heard  many  things  of  the  wonderful 
prophet  of  Galilee,  he  sent  messengers 
to  bring  him  to  Rome,  that  he  might 
receive  a cure  from  him.  The  imperial 
couriers  were  told  of  his  death.  The 
emperor  inquired  why  the  prophet  had 


been  deprived  of  life  and  summoned 
Pilate  to  answer  to  the  charge. 

When  the  Governor  of  Judea  arrived 
in  Rome,  Tiberius  was  dead.  Caius 
Caligula  was  reigning.  He  took  up  the 
case,  and  Pilate  was  condemned,  his 
estates  confiscated,  and  he  was  banished 
from  Rome. 

In  all  his  vicissitudes  Melius  never 
forgot  the  face  of  Christ.  The  vision  of 
those  marvelous  eyes  haunted  him  in  the 
glare  of  the  noon-day  sun  and  in  the 
twilight  of  evening.  Up  to  the  period  of 
his  own  downfall,  Pilate  remained  kind 
to  the  young  man.  When  he  saw  that 
misfortune,  and  probable  poverty,  were 
about  to  overtake  him,  he  provided  for 
Melius,  by  giving  him  one  of  his  farms 
and  fifty  slaves.  The  gift  was  ratified 
by  the  Roman  judges  when  the  con- 
fiscation came. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Exiles 


By  Theodosia  Garrison 

“Teach  them  English  and  emigrate  them  was  the  cure;  now  you 
wish  them  to  learn  Irish  and  to  stay  at  home.”— George  Moore 


We  came  to  our  own  people  who  would  naught  with  such  as  we; 

We  came  to  our  kindred  and  they  received  us  not. 

Can  ye  blame  us  then,  my  brothers,  when  the  open  road  was  free 
That  we  walk  with  stauncher  comrades  in  the  ways  ye  little  wot? 


Though  they  call  us  by  an  alien  name  and  in  a harsher  speech, 

Their  eyes  are  kind  in  our  eyes,  their  hand  is  in  our  hand ; 

They  have  broken  bread  and  fed  us — we  have  drunken  each  to  each — 

But  your  ways  were  barred  unto  us,  and  the  joys  we  sought  were  banned. 


Ye  have  blotted  out  the  blood-bond  that  lies  ’twixt  sea  and  sea; 

Your  scorn  has  blown  us  through  the  world  as  North  winds  blow  the  foam ; 
And  we  walk  with  larger  people  of  their  stranger  courtesy, 

And  ye  blame  us  for  this  thing,  whose  hands  have  barred  the  doors  of  home. 


Ye  have  robbed  us  of  our  birthright  and  scorned  us  that  we  gave; 

Ye  have  thrown  us  to  the  open  and  cursed  us  that  we  went; 

Ye  have  given  us  a birthplace,  ye  may  yield  us  back  a grave, 

But  we  live  our  lives  out  otherwhere,  defiant  and  content. 
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A Wreath  of  Lily  Buds 

ST.  LUCY 


By  JANE  MARTYN 


HHE  world  boasts  of  its  heroes, 
but  their  fame  can  last  but  for 
a day.  They  have  fought  for 
their  country;  they  conquered 
other  lands ; they  have  done  great  deeds 
for  the  advancement  of  civilization  ; but 
it  has  all  been  for  “the  glory  of  the 
world — the  pride  of  life.”  , And  when 
they  pass  awav  they  enter  “a  land  where 
pride,  and  ambition,  and  lust  of  conquest 
and  earthly  grandeur  are  no  passports 
to  eternal  glory.”  They  dwell  in  regions 
where  mere  human  wisdom  and  cunning 
are  powerless  to  aid,  and  where  humility 
and  charity  and  patience  and  forbear- 
ance and  purity  and  innocence  profit 
more  than  all  the  treasures  that  the  earth 
contains.  No ! the  heroes  of  this  world 
have  little  in  them  that  is  truly  great. 
The  true  heroes  are  those  who  have  con- 
quered not  kingdoms,  but  themselves; 
who  have  vanquished  not  peoples  and 
nations,  but  their  own  rebellious  appe- 
tites, unruly  passions  and  wayward  pro- 
pensities. 

The  noblest  characters  in  all  history 
are  the  virgins,  the  confessors  and  the 
martyrs;  in  short,  the  saints  of  God 
whose  names  are  emblazoned  in  the 
book  of  life.  Their  glory  shall  never 
fade!  It  is  as  imperishable  as  heaven 
itself.  The  stars  of  heaven  shine  not 
with  so  bright  a lustre ; the  noonday  sun 
itself  is  not  so  resplendent  as  the  least  of 
God’s  saints ; for  all  these  mighty  orbs 
shall  grow  dim,  and  their  fires  shall  be 
spent,  but  the  souls  of  the  just  are  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  their  thrones  are  es- 
tablished forever.  As  long  as  God  is 
God,  so  long  shall  they  exult  in  His 
possession  and  bask  in  the  brightness  of 
His  presence. 


The  lily  of  purity  and  sanctity  whose 
life  and  death  will  form  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  of  noble  parents  at 
Syracuse,  that  ancient  city  so  celebrated 
as  the  place  of  the  memorable  siege  de- 
scribed by  historians  as  the  most  impor- 
tant in  Grecian  history.  Syracuse  is  not 
very  far  distant  from  Catania  where  the 
blessed  Agatha  lived  and  suffered,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  St.  Lucy 
prove  that  the  fame  of  her  countrywo- 
man and  sister  saint  influenced  the  char- 
acter of  the  younger  maiden  and  in- 
spired her  with  deep  reverence  and  emu- 
lation. 

It  is  supposed  that  Lucy’s  father  was 
a pagan  but  her  mother,  Eutychia, 
whose  name  suggests  a Greek  origin, 
was  a Christian, so  that  this  child  of  light 
(Lucina)  was  born,  lived  her  short  life, 
and  died  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  one  who  studied 
“the  Acts”  of  St.  Lucy,  that  her  mother 
was  not  endowed  with  the  heroic  fervor 
and  spirit  of  detachment  from  the  world 
which  the  faithful  in  those  early  days 
considered  essential  to  the  profession  of 
Christianity.  Even  when  a widow 
and  having  a daughter  of  seventeen 
years,  she  gave  no  evidence  of  under- 
standing the  divine  folly  of  the  cross* 
She  clung  to  the  world  and  to  her  pos- 
sessions until  the  piety  of  her  child 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  vanity  of  all 
earthly  things.  But,  happily  for  Lucy 
there  was  one  among  her  attendants,  her 
nurse,  whose  whole  soul  was  devoted  to 
the  love  and  service  of  God.  She  was 
one  of  the  humble  and  the  simple  who 
arc  commanded  by  our  Lord,  who  aban- 
don themselves  wholly  to  His  will  with- 
out any  reservation.  She  loved  the  little 
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Christian  babe  which  drew  life  from  her 
breast,  and  without  doubt  Lucy  owed 
to  her  nurse — probably  a slave — the  fer- 
vent devotion  and  fortitude  which 
nerved  her  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  Christ. 
Assuredly  God  has  used  the  weak  things 
of  this  world  to  confound  the  strong,  and 
never  was  this  more  clearly  manifest 
than  in  the  astonishing  apostolate  exer- 
cised by  the  poor  downtrodden  Christian 
slaves  of  Rome  in  the  families  of  their 
noble  owners.  Multitudes  of  these 
swelled  the  numbers  in  the  households 
of  the  great  and  there  practised  a sanc- 
tity of  life  and  thought  little  dreamed  of 
by  their  pagan  owners.  This  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  early  Christian 
Church.  Lucy  loved  the  stories  of  the 
martyrs  and  the  honors  done  to  them — 
for  it  was  the  martyrs  who,  first  of  all, 
were  regarded  as  saints;  the  relics  of 
the  martyrs  which  were  first  revered; 
and  to  the  martyrs  the  first  churches 
were  dedicated.  But  of  all  the  story  of 
St.  Agatha  interested  her  most.  But 
thirty-seven  years  before  Lucy  was  born 
Agatha  had  gained  her  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  neighboring  city  of 
Catania,  and  there  her  sacred  relics  were 
entombed.  She  prayed  for  her  interces- 
sion and  filled  with  holy  emulation  she, 
child  as  she  was,  determined  to  conse- 
crate her  life  to  Christ,  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  she  made  the  vow  of  virginity, 
keeping  the  divine  secret  in  her  heart 
so  that  neither  her  mother,  nor,  prob- 
ably, her  faithful  nurse  knew  anything 
of  it.  Lucy  was  beautiful,  her  loveliness 
enhanced  by  an  air  of  modesty  and  re- 
serve. She  had  been  educated  according 
to  her  rank  and  was  skilled  in  all  the 
accomplishments  of  her  day.  She  was 
particularly  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  learned  from  the  Gospels 
that  religion  consists  not  of  mere 
formulas  and  customs  but  in  a profound 
homage  of  the  whole  being  to  God  Who 
wishes  to  be  adored  "in  spirit  and  in 
truth” — that  it  is  the  will  that  makes  us 
holy  as  it  is  the  will  that  can  alone  make 


us  sinners.  Her  religion  was  practical 
as  well  as  fervent  and  enthusiastic. 

Next  to  her  love  of  God  and  of  Holy 
Mary,  Queen  of  Virgins,  came  Lucy's 
devoted  filial  love  for  her  mother,  and 
her  compassion  and  sympathy  with 
God’s  poor.  These  three  loves — the 
purest  in  heaven  or  on  earth — grew  with 
her  growth  and  make  the  triple  perfume 
which  exhales  from  this  sweet  lily  bud. 
The  first  shadow  upon  her  serene  and 
happy  life  fell  when  she  lost  her  father, 
and  later  the  serious  illness  of  her 
mother  filled  her  with  grief.  The  phy- 
sicians failed  to  even  assuage  her  suffer- 
ings, and  fearing  that  death  might  claim 
her  at  any  moment,  she  became  anxious 
to  see  her  daughter  happily  married.  A 
brilliant  establishment  offered  itself  and 
the  hand  of  the  young  heiress  was  prom- 
ised to  a young  noble  of  Syracuse.  He 
was  rich,  gifted  and  worthy  of  such  a 
bride  if  only  he  had  been  a Christian. 
But  Eutychia  felt  no  anxiety  as  to  the 
faith  of  the  man  to  whom  she  would 
confide  her  daughter.  She  had,  herself, 
wedded  a pagan,  and  if  she  was  aware 
of  Lucy's  consecration  of  herself  to  God, 
she  merely  regarded  it  as  the  pious  en- 
thusiasm of  a young  girl  who  had  not 
seen  much  of  the  world  or  of  society. 
Lucy  was  grieved  when  her  mother 
made  known  her  intentions.  She  im- 
plored of  her  to  free  her  from  the  en- 
gagement, to  which  she  was  no  party, 
and  finding  this  of  no  avail  pleaded  at 
least  for  time — for  delay.  She  reminded 
Eutychia  of  her  youth,  of  her  mother’s 
ill  health,  of  her  need  of  a daughter’s 
care  and  at  last  succeeded  in  putting  off 
the  evil  day,  trusting  that  her  divine 
Lord  to  Whom  she  had  dedicated  her- 
self, and  Who  had  asked  for  her  heart 
would  come  to  her  aid.  Meantime  the 
mother’s  illness  took  an  aggravated 
form,  and  Lucy  besought  her,  as 
medical  aid  had  failed,  to  trust  herself 
into  the  hands  of  God  and  visit  the  tomb 
of  His  servant  St.  Agatha.  Wonders 
had  been  wrought  at  her  tomb  of  which 
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the  fame  had  spread  all  over  Sicily. 
Pagans  even  were  impressed  by  the 
mysterious  power  with  which  the  martyr 
was  endowed  even  in  death.  There  was 
something  incomprehensible  to  the 
pagan  mind  in  the  idea  of  such  wonders, 
if  indeed  the  God  of  the  Christians  were 
not  the  true  God.  Several  were  con- 
verted and  even  those  who  remained  un- 
believers were  conscious  of  an  unwonted 
feeling  of  respect  for  Christianity  and  its 
followers.  This  public  veneration  at- 
tracted crowds  of  the  faithful,  and  many 
pagans  mingled  in  the  crowd,  hoping 
for  a cure  of  their  maladies.  Multitudes 
flocked  to  her  tomb  on  the  anniversaries 
of  her  death,  or  rather  of  her  birth  to 
eternal  life.  Natale  Martyris  is  the 
sublime  antiphrase  used  in  the  martyr- 
ologies  to  designate  the  day  of  death. 
Eutychia  consented  and  the  mother  and 
daughter  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Ca- 
tania. When  the  Gospel  was  read,  as 
was  the  custom  in  the  Christian  assem- 
blies, the  mother  and  Lucy  were  thrilled 
to  hear  the  story  of  the  woman  who  said : 
“If  I could  but  touch  the  hem  of  His 
garment  I would  be  healed.”  Here  had 
Eutychia  come  afflicted  as  was  the  wo- 
man in  the  Gospel.  Lucy  thought  she 
cannot,  indeed,  touch  the  hem  of  His 
garment  but  there  at  their  feet  were  the 
relics  of  one  of  His  holy  martyrs,  and  are 
not  the  relics  of  the  saints  the  tunic  of 
Christ — the  fringes  of  His  garment? 
She  said  in  a low  tone : “Mother,  if  you 
believe  in  the  truth  of  the  words  of  Holy 
Scripture  which  we  have  just  heard, 
which  show  the  power  of  Christ  the 
Lord,  believe  also  that  His  servant 
Agatha  who  shed  her  blood  for  Him, 
and  who  is  now  happy  with  Him  in 
heaven  participates  by  His  will  in  that 
power.  Come,  then,  and  put  thv  hand 
upon  her  tomb  with  faith  and  you  also 
will  be  cured.”  “The  Mysteries”  over, 
the  crowd  dispersed,  leaving  the  two  wo- 
men alone  in  the  sacred  precincts.  Led 
by  her  daughter,  Eutychia  drew  near  and 
both  knelt  and  with  prayers  and  sobs 


besought  the  intercession  of  St.  Agatha. 
Their  prayer  was  so. prolonged  that  worn 
out  with  fatigue  Lucy  slept,  and  in  her 
sleep  a dream,  or  a vision,  showed  her 
St.  Agatha  in  the  midst  of  a multitude 
of  angels  all  radiant  with  light.  “Lucy, 
my  sister,  virgin  vowed  to  Qod,  thy  faith 
has  merited  what  thou  seekest.  From 
this  moment  thy  mother  is  cured.  Thou 
knowest  that  byfmy  martyrdom  Christ 
has  made  Catania  ever  celebrated.  He 
wills  that  thou  shouldst  do  likewise  for 
the  city  of  Syracuse,  because  by  thy  vir- 
ginal purity  thou  hast  prepared  in  thy 
heart  a dwelling  place  agreeable  to 
Him.”  In  an  ecstasy  of  joy  Lucy  awoke 
and  throwing  her  arms  round  Eutychia 
she  cried,  “My  Mother,  my  Mother, 
thou  art  cured,”  and  clasped  in  each 
others’  arms  they  prayed  in  silence. 
Then  in  that  moment  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude Lucy  would  fain  touch  her  mother’s 
heart,  and  with  words  of  love,  she  be- 
sought her  mother  never  again  to  speak 
to  her  of  marriage — of  an  earthly  spouse 
— of  human  love.  “I  have  vowed  my- 
self/’ she  said,  “to  the  Divine  love  which 
will  last  forever.” 

Eutychia,  touched  to  the  depths  of  her 
soul  by  the  miracle  of  her  restoration  to 
health,  felt  it  impossible  to  oppose  her- 
self to  the  manifest  will  of  God.  She 
gave  her  consent  to  the  heartfelt  joy  of 
Lucy  who  now  felt  herself  free  to  follow 
the  call  of  her  Saviour.  The  chosen 
souls  to  whom  God  has  given  the  divine 
call  can  alone  understand  her  joy.  “And 
now,  my  Mother,”  said  Lucy,  “I  have 
another  request  to  make.  You  have 
endowed  me  with  great  possessions  as 
the  promised  bride  of  a mortal  man. 
Can  you  refuse  them  to  me  as  the  bride 
of  an  immortal  spouse,  my  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  author  and  preserver  of  virginal 
purity?  Let  me  give  all  to  God’s  poor, 
for  He  had  said  to  me,  ‘leave  all  thou 
hast  and  follow  Me.’  ” 

Lucy’s  gentle  persuasions  prevailed, 
and  the  mother  felt  amazed  at  her  daugh- 
ter’s sublime  detachment  from  all  earthly 
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things.  She  seemed  no  longer  the  young 
girl  just  beginning  life  with  all  its  at- 
tractions, but  rather  an  angel  already  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  beatific  vision. 
She  spoke  of  the  mystic  life,  by  which 
we  seek  the  things  that  are  above,  in 
enthusiastic  words  as  awoke  a like  feel- 
ing in  the  mother's  heart  and  soon  she 
became  the  docile  pupil  of  her  child. 
Eutychia  not  alone  consented  to  Lucy’s 
desire  of  “giving  all  her  goods  to  feed 
the  poor,”  but  determined  that  she 
would  do  likewise.  Gradually  they 
divested  themselves  of  all  superfluities; 
precious  stones,  rich  apparel,  priceless 
curios,  houses,  lands — and  very  soon  the 
day  came  when  Lucy  made  her  solemn 
consecration  of  herself  at  the  feet  of  the 
venerable  Bishop  who  convoked  the 
whole  assembly  of  the  faithful  in  Syra- 
cuse at  the  ceremony. 

At  this  period  the  Emperor  Diocle- 
tian ruled  the  Roman  Empire,  and  his- 
tory tells  us  that  so  great  were  the  cruel- 
ties practised  against  the  Christians 
that  it  was  called  “the  Era  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs.” Persecution  raged  with  great 
violence  throughout  Sicily  and  all  Chris- 
tian rites  and  services  had  to  be  con- 
ducted in  strict  secrecy.  Though  Lucy 
had  not  attained  the  age  prescribed  by 
the  Church  for  the  canonical  profession, 
it  was  deemed  safer  that  a virgin  who 
had  already  vowed  herself  to  Christ 
should,  in  view  of  her  too  probable 
martyrdom,  celebrate  the  feast  of  her 
espousals.  Hence  dispensation,  was 
given  and  she  received  the  veil  of  the 
Christian  Nun,  which  symbolises  “con- 
tinuance in  flesh  and  spirit,  holiness  to 
the  Lord.”* 

The  disposal  of  her  money  and  es- 
tates had  also  to  be  conducted  in  secrecy, 
as  the  young  patrician  to  whom  she  had 
been  promised  already  looked  upon  him- 
self as  her  husband  which,  in  the  Roman 
law  of  the  time,  meant  master  and  owner 
of  her  property  and  all  her  worldly  be- 
longings. The  change  in  Eutychia’s 
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mode  of  life  and  the  retirement  of  her 
daughter,  in  their  dress,  their  occupa- 
tions, roused  his  curiosity,  and  later  his 
wrath,  for  very  soon  he  solved  the  mys- 
tery. Determined  to  be  revenged  he  de- 
nounced the  mother  and  daughter  to  the 
Pro-consul  Passachius  who  was  known 
to  abhor  the  very  name  of  Christian. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any 
idea  of  the  atrocious  character  of  men 
such  as  Passachius.  Multitudes  of  his 
type  were  in  the  service  of  the  Roman 
Emperors.  They  worshipped  no  god 
but  Caesar,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
merits  of  the  man  who  held  the  august 
title  for  the  moment.  To  please  Caesar, 
to  gain  his  favor,  they  would  prostrate 
themselves  in  the  dust.  Passachius  had 
robbed  all  Sicily — he  had  crushed  the 
people  as  grapes  are  crushed  in  the  wine 
press.  He  belonged  to  a race  of  men 
whom  Christianity  has  abolished  with 
their  paganism  and  their  Caesars,  but 
which  we  now  see  re-born  in  our  mod- 
ern civilization,  raised  up  by  the  spirit  of 
evil  to  drive  Jesus  Christ  from  the  world 
which  He  has  created. 

Before  this  fiend  in  human  shape, 
stained  with  every  vice,  reeking  with 
every  crime,  the  beautiful  young  maiden 
of  nineteen  years  was  brought— weak 
and  timid  in  appearance  but  now,  in  her 
extremity  glowing  with  courage  and 
strength  which  could  only  have  come 
from  a divine  source.  Her  interroga- 
tion was  in  itself  a martyrdom  to  a vir- 
gin soul  too  pure  and  innocent  to  fully 
comprehend  the  words  of  the  human 
beast  who  presided  as  Pro-consul.  In- 
furiated at  her  scornful  calm  he  ordered 
her  to  offer  incense  to  Caesar  or  die. 

“No,  I cannot,”  she  said.  “You 
must  obey  the  decrees  of  your  master, 
well,  I must  do  the  will  of  my  Master, 
God.  You  fear  your  Emperors,  you 
would  not  offend  them — you  seek  their 
favors.  I fear  my  God,  I refuse  to  offend 
my  Sovereign  Master,  and  I have  but 
one  desire  and  that  is  to  please  my  Lord 
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and  Spouse  Jesus  Christ.  Seek  your 
own  interest  as  you  will — that  is  your 
own  affair.  For  me  I will  cling  to  and 
cherish  mine  to  the  end.” 

The  sentence  pronounced  against  this 
lily  of  purity,  this  child  of  Mary,  the 
Immaculate  Virgin,  consigned  her  to  a 
place  of  horror,  there  to  be  abandoned 
without  help  or  hope  of  release.  When 
the  guards  would  have  carried  her  to 
her  doom  it  was  found  that  Lucy  was 
immovable  by  the  power  of  God  to 
Whom  all  things  are  possible,  and  noth- 
ing can  be  impossible  to  Him. 

The  united  strength  of  ten  men  could 
not  move  her  from  the  spot  where  she 
stood  in  her  simple  innocence  and  love- 
liness. The  Pro-consul  declared  that 
magic  arts  were  being  used  and  deter- 
mined to  punish  the  Christian  girl  who 
had  dared  to  resist  his  authority,  he 
ordered  fagots  to  be  brought  and  piled 
around  her  where  she  stood,  resin  and 
boiling  oil  were  poured  over  the  wood 
and  it  was  set  on  fire.  But  the  same 
Almighty  power  which  had  protected 
the  three  children  in  the  fiery  furnace 
came  to  Lucy’s  aid.  But  she  was  not 
deprived  of  her  martyr’s  crown.  Pas- 


sachius  ordered  that  a sword  be  plunged 
into  her  bosom. 

She  fell  bathed  in  blood,  but  the 
wound  was  not  at  once  fatal.  She  lin- 
gered long  enough  to  receive  the 
Viaticum.  The  Christian  friends  who 
crowded  round  her  heard  her  prophesy 
the  peace  of  the  Church,  the  deposition 
of  Diocletian  and  the  death,  that  very 
day,  of  Maximin,  who  had  shared  the 
Empire  with  him.  This  proves  that  the 
year  310  was  the  date  of  her  martyrdom. 
As  she  lay  dying  a great  tumult  was 
heard  and  in  the  midst  of  a surging 
crowd  the  Pro-consul  was  seen  in  chains 
and  a butt  for  the  insults  of  the  mob  he 
had  so  lately  tyrannized  over.  He  was 
conducted  to  Rome  and  judged  by  the 
Senate  for  his  depredations  and  cruelties. 
The  executioner  relieved  the  world  from 
the  presence  of  a monster. 

On  the  spot  where  Lucy  breathed  her 
soul  to  God  a great  basilica  was  raised 
in  later  times  of  peace  in  the  Church  and 
here  the  faithful  flock  to  pray  from  all 
parts  of  Sicily,  and  while  the  Holy  Sac- 
rifice of  the  Mass  is  offered  the  name  of 
Lucy  will  be  invoked  even  to  the  end 
of  time. 


The  Azure  of  Remembrance 

By  Rev.  T.  L.  Crowley,  O.  P. 

Death  closed  the  scene  and  took  from  me  a friend 
I tenderly  had  loved.  Beside  his  bier 
I gazed  upon  his  face  where  never  fear 
Had  been,  but  constant  love  unto  the  end. 

And  while  I thought  deep,  poignant  grief  would  rend 
My  weeping,  aching  heart  for  him  so  dear, 

There  coursed  down  my  cheek  a love-fraught  tear, 
The  only  messenger  my  heart  could  send. 

Upon  the  grave  it  fell,  and,  as  at  sea 
The  diver  passes  from  our  sight  to  tread 
The  treasured  deep,  straightway  unto  the  spot 
It  sped,  where  lay  his  heart;  I bent  my  knee 
A little  space  from  where  I wept  and  read 
His  answer  in  a blue  Forget-me-not. 
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Gabriel’s  Theatre  Party 

A True  Story  of  a Boy  and  a Bank 


By  MAJOR  DUDLEY  COSTELLO 


RIGHT  and  cheerful  was  the 
Saturday  afternoon,  especially 
so  to  young  Gabriel  Gillen,  as 
he  hustled  his  way  through  the 
usual  half-holiday  throng  of  shoppers 
and  others  that  flowed  up  and  down  the 
sidewalks  of  downtown  Chicago. 

Although  midwinter,  with  frozen  snow 
underfoot,  the  sky  was  an  unflecked  ex- 
panse of  brilliant  hibernal  blue.  The  air 
was  full  of  sunshine  and  the  invigorating 
wine  of  life.  It  was  also  edifyingly  clear 
of  soqt,  for  the  myrmidons  of  the 
smoke  inspector  had  been  relentlessly 
busy  of  late,  soft  coal  had  fallen  into 
salutary  disuse,  and  notorious  lawbreak- 
ing chimneys  had  ceased  to  fling  forth 
their  sable  banners.  A wave  of  truly 
celestial  and  etherial  reform  had  struck 
philistine  Chicago. 

Lest  the  foregoing  statement  might, 
at  the  very  start,  excite  surprise  and 
doubt,  especially  in  the  minds  of  persons 
not  living  in  Chicago,  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  a true  story,  even  in 
the  detail  of  cloudless  sky  and  sootless 
atmosphere. 

Gabriel,  aged  fourteen,  whistled  as  he 
went,  in  ebullience  of  boyish  spirit,  and 
ducked  and  dived  through  the  crowds. 
He  was  free  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  and  he  naturally  rejoiced  in  his 
freedom,  although  as  a rule  he  took  his 
pleasures  more  quietly  and  sedately 
than  most  boys,  for  he  was  a youth  of 
rather  advanced  ideas  and  ambitions  and 
of  a settled  determination  to  succeed. 
Upon  his  slender  but  alert  shoulders  he 
bore  and  felt  the  responsibility,  com- 
bined with  an  elevating  sense  of  impor- 
tance, of  being  an  employe  of  a great 
bank,  and,  although  the  down  of  ad- 


olescence was  still  soft  on  his  rosy 
cheeks,  he  was  full  of  lofty  yet  vague 
resolve  to  live  and  act  up  to  the  dictates 
of  his  position,  of  its  requirements  in  the 
present  and  its  gorgeous  possibilities  in 
the  future.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  Gabriel  had  prematurely  passed  the 
critical  period  of  brain  change  and  de- 
velopment during  which  persons  called 
alienists  claim  that  every  boy  becomes 
more  or  less  insane,  and  wants  to  run 
away  and  be  a cowboy  or  a circus  rider 
or  a locomotive  engineer. 

“Be  a bank  president,  Gabe,”  gravely 
advised  old  Mr.  Benson.  “Remember, 
Napoleon  or  somebody  like  him  said 
that  every  French  soldier  carried  a 
marshal’s  baton  in  his  knapsack.  In  the 
same  way  every  boy  in  a bank  carries  in 
his  collapsible  japanned  tin  lunch  box  a 
bank  president's  mansion  on  a fashion- 
able boulevard,  his  yacht  and  his  auto- 
mobile and  his  membership  in  half  a 
dozen  swell  clubs.  Work  hard  and 
steady,  sonny,  and  be  a bank  president !” 

Seeing  that  Dave  Benson  had  grown  . 
silvery  white  in  the  service  of  the  bank 
and  that  he  was  still  only  a clerk,  with 
even  that  job  in  jeopardy  on  account  of 
his  advancing  years,  Gabriel  suspected 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  having  fun 
with  him.  But  at  all  events  he  infinitely 
preferred  such  paternal  advice,  humor- 
ous banter,  or  whatever  it  was,  to  the 
eternal  snarling  and  carping  of  Bern- 
stein, the  cashier,  a being  of  vinegar, 
with  a strong  animosity  to  boys  and  to 
Gabriel  Gillen  in  particular.  Mr.  Bern- 
stein’s temper  was  short  and  truculent,  4 
his  manner  abrupt  and  supercilious. 
He  plumed  himself  on  his  powers  of 
scathing  sarcasm  and  being  one  of  the 
most  efficient  factors  of  that  citadel  of 
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financial  influence  and  integrity  popu- 
larly known  as  Packingham’s  bank. 

“It  may  be  a mere  coincidence,  or  per- 
haps imagination  and  not  intuition  on 
my  part,  my  promising  juvenile,”  he 
pointedly  informed  Gabriel,  “but  you 
somehow  strongly  remind  me  of  a young 
man  we  had  here  some  years  ago,  who 
started  with  us  just  like  you,  and  fell 
into  evil  habits,  and  who  is  now  in  the 
penitentiary.  So  be  mighty  careful — 
but  I don’t  think  you’ll  last  long  here, 
anyhow.” 

Whereat  Gabriel  reddened  and  men- 
tally writhed,  for  he  knew  there  was  such 
an  unhappy  young  person.  Miggs  was 
of  weak  mind  and  small  scruples,  a lover 
of  social  gaiety  and  style;  he  had  ac- 
quired inclinations  and  habits  not  com- 
mensurate with  his  salary  of  twelve  dol- 
lars a week;  enormous  sums  of  money 
passed  through  his  hands  every  day — so 
pathetic  is  the  confidence  of  some  banks 
in  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  under- 
paid employes  and  in  their  power  to 
resist  great  temptation — with  the  result 
that  the  establishment  had  lost  a large 
sum  of  money  and  the  festive  young 
man  had  lost  his  job,  and,  for  an  inde- 
terminate period,  his  liberty,  Cashier 
Bernstein  taking  active  and  exulting 
part  in  having  him  railroaded  to  state 
prison. 

Gabriel's  salary  was  six  dollars  a week 
— not  much,  of  course,  when  the  dime 
per  day  of  car  fare  was  deducted  from  it, 
but  it  helped  his  widowed  mother  to  tide 
along,  and  right  glad  and  proud  was  he 
to  be  of  assistance  to  her.  His  duties  in 
the  bank  were  rather  light,  vague  and 
various.  He  had  learned  that  the  initial 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  a bank  presi- 
dent consisted  in  picking  up  from  the 
floor  pins  and  pieces  of  twine  and  paper, 
keeping  simple  accounts  and  running 
messages.  Of  late  he  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  responsible  and  confidential 
work  of  collecting  petty  accounts,  and 
he  even  now,  that  Saturday  afternoon, 
carried  the  sum  of  twelve  dollars  in  the 


inside  pocket  of  his  vest,  money  collected 
by  him  that  morning  from  a customer  of 
the  bank  who  had  overdrawn  his  ac- 
count by  just  that  amount.  He  had  been 
delayed  in  finding  his  man,  and  now,  the 
bank  being  closed  for  the  day,  he  was 
unable  to  go  back  and  deposit  the 
money,  so  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  care  for  it  as  well  as  he  could  until 
he  went  back  to  business  on  Monday. 

That  was  an  unfortunate  collection  for 
young  Gabriel  Gillen.  Merry  and  light- 
hearted he  proceeded  on  his  way,  his 
destination  en  route  home  being  the 
public  library.  In  his  enthusiasm  for 
his  business  he  had  taken  to  heavy,  seri- 
ous, omnivorous  reading  on  the  subject 
of  banking,  eschewing  the  pink  sporting 
sheet  of  the  newspapers  for  the  financial 
reports — albeit  they  were  about  as  mys- 
terious to  him  as  Cleopatrian  ^hiero- 
glyphics or  Baconian  cryptograms.  As 
a special  literary  treat  he  was  about  to 
procure  from  the  library  a profound  and 
enthralling  work  on  “Ethics  of  Modem 
Banking.” 

“Hey  there,  Gabe.” 

“Hello,  kids.” 

They  were  his  former  schoolmates, 
boys  of  the  same  age,  Sam  Wilkins  and 
Danny  Nolan. 

“Off  for  the  day,  Gabe?” 

“Why,  yes,  of  course,  boys,”  replied 
the  youngest  employe  of  Packingham  & 
Co.,  proudly ; “you  know  the  banks 
close  at  noon  Saturdays.” 

“Good  for  you,  my  young  Pierpont 
Morgan,”  blithely  commented  Sam ; “I 
suppose  your  record-breakin*  auto  Is 
waitin’  fer  you  round  the  block,  or 
maybe  it’s  down  to  the  yacht  club  you're 
bound,  for  a fresh-air  jaunt  on  the  lake. 
But  say,  Gabe,  ain’t  you  cornin'  near 
forgettin’  something?” 

“Forgettin’  what,  Sam?” 

“Huh ! this  business  of  handlin'  mil- 
lions of  money  is  kind  of  spoilin'  your 
memory.  What’s  the  matter  with  you, 
Vanderbilt?  Lucky  we  met  you  to  re- 
mind you  of  your  engagement — that  is, 
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if  you’re  not  goin’  to  break  it  to  keep 
one  with  some  German  prince  or  Rus- 
sian grand  duke  on  Prairie  avenue  or 
the  Lake  Shore  drive.” 

“Sam,  come  off  with  your  jollvin’.” 

“Why,  Gabe,”  said  Danny  Hogan, 
"“don’t  you  know  that  the  three  of  us 
agreed  to  take  in  a show  this  evenin’? 
Lots,  of  bully  ones  in  town,  too,  you  bet, 
and  crackerjack  actors” — and  Danny 
glibly  ran  over  a list  of  historic  stars  that 
were  that  week  adorning  the  local 
boards. 

“Select  theayter  party  of  three,  to  be 
followed  by  a little  supper/’  explained 
Sam.  “Plunk  and  a half  apiece  will 
do  it,  share  and  share  alike  in  the  fun, 
the  grub  and  the  expense.  Surely 
you’re  not  goin’  to  back  out,  Pierpont, 
old  boy,  after  us  three  plannin’  the  fes- 
tivities for  a month?” 

Gabriel  did  some  rapid  and  simple 
mental  arithmetic,  cQmbined  with  a con- 
sideration of  complicated  financial  ethics 
and  a consultation  of  conscience. 

“I  can  venture  it,”  he  said  reassuringly 
to  himself ; “it  will  be  quite  safe.  I can 
replace  it  Monday  morning,  and  nobody 
need  know  anything  about  it.” 

The  question  of  finance  and  morality 
that  appealed  to  him  was  this : In  the 
first  place,  he  had  not  a dollar  and  a 
half  of  his  own  money  directly  available 
wherewith  to  defray  his  share  of  the 
long  promised  Chicago  night’s  enter- 
tainment; in  the  second,  he  had  twelve 
dollars  of  the  bank’s  money,  that  day 
•collected  by  him,  reposing  in  his  pocket ; 
in  the  third  place,  the  bank  owed  him  a 
week’s  salary,  or  six  dollars,  which  he 
would  receive  Monday,  which  was  pay 
day  in  Packingham’s. 

And  thus,  under  pressure  of  his  com- 
rades’ piquant  reminders  and  solicita- 
tions, he  solved  it,  though  not  without 
some  inward  qualms  and  uneasiness  : he 
would  take  the  needed  dollar  and  a half 
from  the  bank’s  twelve  dollars  and  re- 
place the  amount  when  he  would  receive 
his  pay  envelope  Monday  morning. 


“A  case  of  simple  subtraction  and  ad- 
dition. leaving  me  firm  on  the  credit 
side,”  thought  Gabriel ; yet  he  could  not 
shake  off  a feeling  of  doubt,  uncertainty, 
apprehension.  His  conscience,  still  del- 
icately edged  as  when  whetted  by  the 
Sisters  at  the  parochial  school,  seemed 
gently  but  persistently  warning  him  not 
to  violate  his  trust.  He  wondered  how 
his  mother  would  view  the  transaction, 
and  incidentally  thought  of  Miggs  in 
prison,  and  the  sinister  warning  of  the 
censorious  and  snarling  Bernstein,  and 
again  he  hesitated. 

“Boys,  this  thing  is  good  enough  to 
keep.  Can’t  we  put  it  off  till  some 
other  night  ?” 

“Not  on  your  romantic  melodrama, 
Gabe!  We’ve  been  plannin’  it  now  over 
a month,  and  if  you  want  to  back  out 
you  can,  but  we’ll  go  it  alone,  see?” 
Upon  which  he  surrendered. 

“Boys,  I’m  with  you  in  this  all  right,” 
he  said.  “No  backing  out  goes  with 
me,”  he  added  with  sudden  defiant  in- 
dependence. 

Then  ensued  a keen  and  incisive  dis- 
cussion, accompanied  by  forcible  com- 
parison and  frank  and  ruthless  criticism 
of  various  actors,  as  to  which  perform- 
ance would  afford  them  the  best  value 
for  their  money.  Gabriel  favored  the 
Shakesperean  drama,  Sam’s  taste  ran  to 
comedy  or  continuous  vaudeville,  while 
Danny  urged  the  merits  of  a thrilling 
“corker”  on  the  west  side,  where  in  the 
last  act  the  burglarious  villain  was  shot 
at  a high  window  and  fell  thirty  feet  into 
a tank  of  water,  making  a splash  that  of 
itself  was  worth  a dollar. 

At  length  the  three  came  to  an 
amicable  agreement  as  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  the  theater,  the  restaurant,  and 
they  merrily  went  their  ways,  having  ar- 
ranged to  rendezvous  a certain  time  be- 
fore the  rising  of  the  curtain. 

Under  the  exhilaration  of  the  weather 
and  the  bustle  and  the  half  holiday 
Gabriel  Gillen  soon  recovered  all  his 
sense  of  buoyancy,  his  juvenile  lightness 
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of  heart  and  joy  of  living.  He  duly  got 
the  '‘Ethics  of  Modern  Banking”  in  the 
public  library,  and,  as  he  hurried  home, 
his  lot  in  life,  Bernstein  notwithstanding, 
seemed  as  a spring  poem,  wherein  the 
picking  up  of  pins  and  twine  behind  the 
bank  counter  seemed  as  the  culling  of 
primroses,  and  the  runnin’g  of  messages 
as  the  gambols  of  classic  shepherds  on 
the  flowery  lea. 

The  bovs  had  a pleasant  theater  party 
and  sequel — to  one  of  them  very  mem- 
orable.  * * * ' 

Mrs.  Gillen  wondered  what  delayed 
Gabriel  so  unusually  late  Monday  even- 
ing. He  was  a boy  of  regular  habits 
and  usually  came  home  about  five 
o'clock.  But  six  o’clock  passed,  and 
seven,  and  yet  he  came  not,  and  his 
supper  lay  untouched  and  simmering  on 
the  stove.  The  other  children  she  put 
in  due  time  to  bed  and  sat  alone  and 
trembling  with  a dull  and  chilling  sense 
of  apprehension  and  dread.  Had  he 
met  with  an  accident?  been  run  over 
by  a wagon?  knocked  down  by  a street 
car?  brutally  assaulted  by  some  of  the 
thugs  that  occasionally  made  night 
perilous  in  the  great  city?  Her  lips 
moved  in  prayer  and  her  eyes  often 
turned  to  the  pictures  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  and  Virgin  Mother  on  the  wall 
of  the  little  sitting  room. 

It  was  after  nine  o’clock  when  the 
door  bell  rang.  With  a wildly  beating 
heart  she  answered  it,  revealing  the  blue 
uniform  and  brass  buttons  of  a police- 
man. 

“Very  sorry,  ma'am,  for  havin’  to 
bring  you  the  news,  but  you  needn’t  be 
onaisy  if  your  son  doesn’t  come  home 
to-night — for  you  see,  ma’am,”  he 
stammered,  “he’s  got  into  some  trouble 
about  money  with  the  bank,  and  he's 
locked  up,  and — ” 

He  caught  her  as  she  swooned. 

* * * 

When  young  Gillen  entered  the  Pack- 
ingham  bank  that  Monday  morning  his 


attention  was  attracted  by  an  altercation 
at  the  cashier’s  window. 

“No,  sir,  it’s  against  our  rules  to  allow 
any  person  a new  advance  until  he  first 
pays  up  any  amount  standing  on  the 
books  against  him,”  declared  the  au- 
thoritative voice  of  Cashier  Bernstein. 
“I  find  you  owe  us  a balance  of  twelve 
dollars.” 

“I  don’t  owe  you  a cent,  sir,”  pro- 
tested the  man  from  whom  Gabriel  had 
made  the  collection  the  previous  Satur- 
day— he  was  in  to  obtain  a fresh  loan. 
“I  paid  that  money  to  one  of  your  mes- 
sengers.’’ 

“Well,  your  account  doesn’t  show  it.” 

“Well,  I have  the  receipt  here  to  show 
it.”  The  man  turned  and  caught  sight 
of  Gabriel.  “Ha  ! as  I’m  a sinner,  it  was 
to  this  very  chap  that  I paid  the  money.” 

“You  did,  eh?”  growled  Bernstein. 
“Come  up  here,  you  young  cub,  and 
give  an  account  of  this.  My  suspicions 
of  you  are  correct,  you  see ! It’s  early 
in  life  you  are  starting  on  the  road  to 
the  penitentiary.” 

The  explanations  offered  by  the  boy 
were  scoffed  at  and  choked  off.  The 
bank  policeman  who  lounged  in  front  of 
the  mahogany  desk  and  brass  rails  was 
sent  out  for  a regular  officer,  and 
Gabriel  was  placed  under  arrest,  charged 
with  embezzlement,  tie  was  haled  to 
a dingy  “justice  shop”  over  a low  saloon, 
where,  on  the  vindictive  representations 
of  Cashier  Bernstein,  a complacent  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  a friend  and  debtor  of 
the  banking  firm,  sent  the  defendant  to 
jail  to  await  his  trial.  The  bond  was 
made  so  high  that  Mrs.  Gillen,  who  had 
no  “pull”  with  high  politicians  or 
acquaintance  with  ward  workers,  could 
not  get  anybody  to  sign  it.  Neither  had 
she  any  money  to  pay  lawyers,  the  thou- 
sand dollars  she  had  got  from  the  Cath- 
olic Order  of  Foresters  on  the  death  of 
her  husband  being  woefully  melted 
away. 

Six  long  weeks  young  Gabriel  Gillen 
lay  in  the  Cook  county  jail,  in  daily 
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contact  with  criminals  and  general  off- 
scourings of  humanity,  while  Cashier 
Bernstein  and  the  bank  lawyers  sought 
to  weave  the  net  that  was  to  drag  him  to 
the  penitentiary,  to  disgrace  and  ruin 
for  life. 

But  when  at  length  the  day  of  the  trial 
came  there  was  an  unexpected  denoue- 
ment. When  the  case  against  Gabriel 
Gillen  was  called,  the  assistant  state’s 
attorney,  for  the  prosecution,  arose  and 
addressed  the  court:  “Your  honor,  I 
wish  to  take  a nolle  prosequi  in  this  case, 
in  which  I find  with  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation there  has  been  a gross  wrong  and 
outrage  perpetrated  and  he  impres- 
sively outlined  the  points  of  the  story 
heretofore  narrated. 

“Stand  up,  my  boy,”  said  the  judge, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  voice  husky 
with  emotion,  when  the  attorney  had 
concluded,  and  Gabriel  obeyed.  “You 
are  a victim  of  malicious  prosecution,  of 
vicious  perversion  of  the  law.  The  State 


of  Illinois  has  unintentionally  done  you 
a wrong  and  injury  for  which  it  never 
can  make  adequate  amends  and  repara- 
tion. Take  my  best  wishes  with  you 
into  the  world  to  which  I am  happy, 
even  at  this  late  hour,  to  restore  you. 
Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you.” 

So  Gabriel  Gillen  went  forth  to  again 
embrace  the  banking  business  and  grap- 
ple the  problems  of  finance.  He  loves 
not  the  drama. 

And  vindictive  Cashier  Bernstein? 
His  end  was  soon  and  sad.  What  is 
called  poetic  vengeance  overtook  him. 
He  had  been  quietly  and  systematically 
robbing  the  bank  of  large  amounts. 
When  discovery  was  inevitable  he  fled 
the  country,  but  was  soon  apprehended 
and  condemned  to  long  years  of  im- 
prisonment. 

The  moral  of  this  true  story  is : 
When  in  doubt  do  what  is  safe — which  is 
usually  what  is  right — even  if  you  have 
to  break  an  engagement  for  the  theater. 


The  Changeless  One 

By  Margaret  H.  Lawless 


Oh,  little  one  with  golden  hair 
And  eyes  of  sapphire  blue, 

Through  all  the  years  that  come  and  go 
My  heart  still  turns  to  you. 

I see  you  with  the  children  fair. 

You  join  their  merry  play, 

The  same  dear  heart’s  delight  to  me 
As  when  you  went  away. 


When  yearly  birthday  feasts  were  spread 
And  merry  jestings  flew, 

I counted  you  among  the  rest — 

Eyes  brown,  and  gray,  and  blue. 

Your  fair  head  met  my  longing  sight 
Like  sunshine  stealing  near, 

I saw  no  change  in  look  or  smile 
As  year  swept  after  year. 


Higher  their  eyes  rose  up  to  mine 
Till  some  looked  down  on  me — 
Their  vacant  places  round  the  board 
And  empty  chairs  I see. 


I think  of  all  that  waited  them, 
The  strife  that  holds  them  now, 
The  dust  of  toil  on  hand  and  heart, 
The  sweat  of  pain  on  brpw. 

For  they  have  faced  the  busy  world 
As  all  the  living  do, 

Thank  God  Who  keeps  you  always 
There  comes  no  change  to  you ! 


And  now  that  I am  old  and  gray 
And  day  and  night  alone, 

I cannot  ask  these  toiling  ones 
To  stay  at  my  hearthstone — 

But  you  with  hair  of  heavenly  gold 
And  eyes  of  blue  divine 
young,  Across  the  embers  smile  at  me 
And  are  forever  mine. 
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Nassavi  the  Beautiful 

By  ELEANOR  REGINA  WARD 


HIRST  impressions  of  Nassau  are 
as  pronounced  as  the  last,  for 
the  quaint  little  town  of  tinted 
limestone  houses,  with  tall, 
plumy  palms  waving  everywhere,  holds 
the  interest  continually.  It  is  so  fas- 
cinatingly foreign  and  so  distinctly 
tropical. 

The  beauty  of  the  region  is  felt  even 
before  the  ship  has  cast  anchor  in  the 
clear  turquoise  water.  The  native  boys 
are  expert  divers,  and  their  motions  in 
the  water  can  be  easily  followed  as  they 
plunge  to  the  bottom  after  coins  cast  by 
tourists,  and  then  dart  to  the  surface. 
They  have  soft,  caressing  voices,  and 
call  out  to  the  passengers,  showing  their 
white  teeth:  “Ileave  a penny,  boss,” 

and  then  go  head-first  after  the  twink- 
ling coin,  which  they  tuck  into  their 


cheeks  upon  catching,  having  their  faces 
stuffed  out  full  by  the  time  the  ship 
is  fast. 

No  matter  how  early  the  steamer 
drops  anchor,  there  is  always  a crowd  of 
natives  to  watch  the  newcomer^  with 
curious  eves.  There  is  no  excitement, 
no  bustle,  but  the  wharf  teems  with 
people — colored  women  and  boys  with 
baskets  and  trays  on  their  heads — 
watching  the  proceedings  with  good- 
natured  interest,  but  never  with  the 
least  show  of  animation  or  excitement. 
They  are  the  embodiment  of  climatic 
influence,  and  one  feels  imbued  with  the 
careless  languor  even  before  leaving  the 
gangplank. 

The  little  city  or  town  of  Nassau 
nestles  at  the  feet  and  upon  the  northern- 
slope  of  a low  range  of  hills,  and  its 
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beautiful  harbor  is  favored  by  a long, 
narrow  coral  kev,  called  Hog  island, 
which  makes  a natural  breakwater. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  town  may 
be  seen  Fort  Charlotte,  which  faces  that 
entrance  to  the  harbor.  At  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  harbor  is  F'ort  Mon- 
tague, an  old  Spanish  construction,  and 
a third  fort,  guarding  the  centre  and 
summit  of  the  town,  is  called  Fort  Fin- 
castle. 


ences  have  not  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  it ; and  to  come  out  of  the  whirl 
and  bustle  of  our  fin  de  siecle  life  into 
the  primitive  environment  af  this  sunny 
little  place  is  like  suddenly  realizing 
some  chapter  in  an  old  book,  and  one 
wanders  about  in  a sort  of  happy  dream. 

The  houses  are  built  after  early  Eng- 
lish designs,  with  certain  variations  to 
suit  the  tropical  climate ; they  are  of 
coral  limestone,  with  balconies  and  shut- 


STREET  SCENE  IN  NASSAU. 


The  greater  part  of  Nassau  was  built 
during  the  reign  of  the  three  Georges, 
and  many  of  the  streets  and  buildings 
are  named  after  members  of  the  house 
of  Hanover,  the  name  Nassau  itself  be- 
ing a compliment  to  this  particular  royal 
line.  The  quaint  English  customs  of 
those  early  times  are  still  apparent  in 
this  little  island  city,  for  outside  inflit- 


tered  windows,  and  are  tinted  with 
washes  of  pale  yellow,  lavender,  orange 
and  pink,  making  a water-color  town. 
Each  house  stands  in  its  own  little  gar- 
den with  roses,  jessamine,  gardenia, 
hibiscus  and  oleanders  growing  in  a 
luxurious  profusion. 

The  streets  of  the  town  run  straight, 
and  are  cut  out  of  the  solid,  coral  rock. 
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They  are  dazzlingly  white  and  firm,  and 
always  in  perfect  condition,  needing  no 
repairs  and  making  a paradise  for  the 
wheelmen  who  have  already  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  long,  dustless  highways. 

The  streets  have  quaint  names : Par- 
liament Street,  George  Street,  Charlotte 
Street  and  Shirley  Street,  the  latter 
named  for  Gov.  Shirley,  who  was  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  colony  be- 
fore becoming  Governor  of  the  Baha- 


It  was  built  in  the  early  sixties  by  the 
government  at  a cost  of  $130,000,  to- 
accommodate  the  immense  number  of 
visitors  to  the  island  brought  there  by 
the  blockade  runners  during  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War. 

At  the  west  of  the  hotel  is  the  Gover- 
nor's mansion  crowning  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Fitzwilliam,  at  the  head  of  George 
Street  and  commanding  a superb  view 
of  the  island  and  sea.  This  building  of 
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mas,  and  who  built  the  first  king’s  chapel 
during  his  residence  in  Boston.  Bay 
Street  is  the  main  street  of  the  town,  and 
fronts  the  sea.  In  this  street  are  the 
numerous  shops,  with  their  quaint  stores, 
the  public  buildings  and  the  various 
markets. 

On  the  crest  of  tli 2 hill  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  sea  is  the  Royal  Vic- 
toria Hotel,  an  impressive  building. 


handsome  design  sits  in  the  midst  of 
extensive  grounds,  in  front  of  which  a 
colossal  statue  of  Columbus  stands 
guard.  This  statue  was  modelled  in 
London  through  the  efforts  of  Washing- 
ton Irving  and  was  conveyed  to  the 
island  by  Gen.  James  Carmichael  Smith, 
who  presented  it  to  the  Bahamas  as  com- 
memorating the  event  of  Columbus* 
landing  on  one  of  the  islands. 
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The  Governor  of  the  Bahamas  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  English  crown. 

Fort  Fincastle  is  an  interesting  old 
structure,  erected  by  Lord  Dunmore  in 
1789,  receiving  its  name  from  one  of 
his  titles.  It  is  used  now  merely  as  a 
signal  station  for  passing  or  approach- 
ing craft. 

But  even  more  interesting  than  Fort 
Fincastle  is  the  Queen’s  Staircase,  which 
forms  one  means  of  approach  to  the 
fort.  This  is  a colossal  passageway  to 
the  sea,  cut  through  the  solid  coral  rock 
seventy-five  feet  deep  and  thirty  feet 
.wide.  The  authentic  history  of  this 
staircase  has  been  lost,  but  one  can 
■easily  surmise  that  it  was  built  as  a 
masked  passage  for  troops  from  the  fort 
to  the  sea. 

Fort  Charlotte,  two  miles  to  the  west, 
is  the  largest  defense  work  on  the  island, 


and  was  also  built  by  Lord  Dunmore  in 
1788,  and  named  after  the  Queen.  The 
fort  contains  numerous  subterranean 
chambers,  and  rumor  has  woven  quite 
a romance  about  them  and  the  Spaniards 
who  languished  there.  Like  Fort  Fin- 
castle, Fort  Charlotte  is  now  used  as  a 
signal  station. 

There  are  two  companies  of  negro 
troops  on  the  island,  the  barracks  being 
erected  in  front  of  Fleming  Square, 
which  is  now  used  as  a parade  ground. 

The  policemen  of  the  town  are  col- 
ored, and  are  very  faithful  to  their  duties. 
They  wear  neat  uniforms  of  navy  blue 
with  crimson  trimmings  and  white  hel- 
mets, and  are  immaculate  in  their 
tidiness. 

Grantstown  is  one  of  the  chief  points 
of  interest.  It  is  a suburb  of  Nassau 
where  the  colored  people  live.  As  the 
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a native’s  hut. 


population  of  the  island  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four-fifths  colored  and  the 
remaining  fifth  white,  the  relative  size 
of  Grantstown  can  be  easily  understood. 
Their  little  thatched  cabins  and  huts 
tiestle  in  the  midst  of  the  most  luxuriant 
of  tropical  gardens,  with  the  blaze  of 
sunshine  flooding  everywhere.  The 
roses  run  riot  and  the  tall  cocoanut 
palms  wave  in  the  breeze  above  dense 
masses  of  bananas,  oleanders  and  sour 
sap  trees. 

Each  little  hut  has  its  own  garden, 
where  vegetables  are  raised.  Most  of 
the  homes  are  of  wood  with  palmetto- 
thatched  roofs.  There  are  no  glass 
windows,  wooden  shutters  with  bars 
being  the  only  means  of  closing  the  win- 
dows. The  houses  have  no  chimneys, 
cooking  being  done  out  of  doors  over  a 
fire  of  fagots  about  which  stoves  are 
built,  a little  black  pot  with  legs  being 
the  chief  cooking  utensil. 


There  is  no  more  fascinating  experi- 
ence here  than  to  drive  through  Grants- 
town just  at  sunset,  when  the  air  is 
heavy  with  perfume  and  the  breeze  is 
like  velvet  against  one's  face,  and  while 
mocking  birds  are  flooding  the  whole 
air  with  their  music.  Then  the  colored 
people  are  cosily  cooking  their  suppers 
over  their  little  fires ; and  they  smile  and 
bow  as  one  passes.  These  colored  peo- 
ple are  an  amiable,  happy  lot.  They 
never  appear  to  be  at  work,  for  their 
needs  are  small  and  they  can  always  find 
something  to  eat  in  the  way  of  sugar 
cane,  fish  conches  and  fruit  in  abun- 
dance. The  women  dress  in  bright  cal- 
icoes and  palmetto  hats,  and  the  men 
wear  trousers  and  shirt,  the  small  chil- 
dren being  scantily  covered  with  a sin- 
gle garment,  and  all  go  barefooted. 

The  social  life  of  the  white  residents 
is  not  in  any  sense  care  free,  for  in  the 
little  court  circle  formed  bv  the  Gover- 
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nor  and  his  staff  the  most  rigid  rules  of 
etiquette  are  practiced.  But  in  spite  of 
its  forms  and  ceremonies,  it  is  a gay  life 
the  Nassau  people  lead,  for  there  is  a 
great  deal  going  on  in  this  little  world 
by  itself  in  the  midst  of  far  tropic  waters. 
Being  an  English  province,  the  British 
influence  is  all  potent,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  open  air  Sports  in  the  way  of 
tennis,  polo,  cricket,  yachting,  rowing 
and  walking.  There  are  gay  lawn 


years,  having  been  given  the  office  by 
President  Hayes.  He  is  a charming 
man,  and  is  cordially  disposed  toward 
visitors.  He  enjoys  his  life  in  the  tropic 
island,  and  lives  with  his  daughter  in  a 
beautiful  little  embowered  house  sur- 
rounded with  verandas  and  balconies. 

The  consulate  is  in  Bay  Street,  over- 
looking the  harbor,  and  here  Mr.  Mc- 
Lain receives  his  visitors,  showing  a 
most  interesting  visitors’  register,  con- 


THE  QUEEN’S  STAIRCASE. 


parties,  and  dinners ; and  teas  and 
dancing  parties  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. 

The  schools  are  good.  There  are 
several  newspapers,  and  there  is  a fine 
library  of  twelve  thousand  volumes  in  a 
picturesque  hexagonal  building  nestled 
in  feathery  tamarind  trees.  The  Amer- 
ican consul,  Mr.  McLain,  has  held  his 
appointment  in  the  island  for  twenty 


taining  the  autograph  of  some  very  dis- 
tinguished persons,  beginning  with 
Franklin  Pierce,  who  came  to  Nassau  in 
January  of  i860.  Then  there  is  Horace 
Greeley,  whose  name  one  cannot  de- 
cipher, having  to  take  Mr.  McLain’s  word 
for  it ; William  Cullen  Bryant,  Grover 
Cleveland,  who  came  to  Nassau  in 
January,  1873,  when  he  was  a practically 
unknown  lawyer;  Mrs.  Jessie  Fremont, 
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Frank  R.  Stockton,  Jay  Gould,  William 
K.  Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie  and 
Benjamin  F.  Butler. 

The  Lake  of  Waterloo,  a phosphores- 
cent sheet  of  water  a thousand  feet  long 
when  the  tide  rises  and  falls  from  the 
sea,  is  a remarkable  sight.  The  lake  is 
visited  at  night,  when  it  is  like  a sheet  of 
living  fire,  if  any  wind  is  stirring  to 
ruffle  its  surface.  If  the  night  be  calm, 
the  water  lies  dark  and  still,  until  some 
object  sets  it  in  motion.  Little  colored 
boys  are  ready  to  swim  out  into  the  lake, 
and  they  seem  to  be  clothed  in  garments 
of  flame,  leaving  a long  trail  of  molten 
splendor  behind  them.  The  oars  when 
rowing  are  as  if  dipped  in  fire,  and  if  one 
holds  up  a handful  of  the  water  and  lets 
it  fall,  it  looks  like  beads  of  gold,  and 
the  fish  that  dart  here  and  there,  startled 
by  the  visitors,  leave  flashes  of  mystic, 
glowing  splendor  behind  them.  The 
clumsy  turtles  that  move  about  look  like 
balls  of  fire,  and  when  it  rains  the  lake  is 
like  a mass  of  jewels.  This  marvelqus 
display  of  phosphorescence  has  never 
been  accounted  for,  as  the  lake  is  of 
artificial  formation,  having  been  made 
for  the  breeding  of  turtles  by  a Nassau 
resident.  The  bed  of  the  lake  is  cut  out 
of  solid  limestone,  and  it  is  filled  from 
the  sea,  in  which  there  is  but  little  of 
the  phosphorescent  quality. 

Another  wonder  is  offered  in  the  sea 
garden,  to  which  one  takes  a short  sail 
up  the  harbor,  over  the  beautiful  green, 
translucent  water,  which  is  the  color  of 
no  other  water  in  the  world.  Leaving 
the  yacht  upon  arrival  at  the  gardens, 
one  steps  into  a rowboat,  with  a plate 
glass  bottom,  through  which  may  be 
seen  the  marvels  of  the  deep  as  plainly 
as  if  holding  them  in  one’s  hand,  for  the 
water  is  as  clear  as  crystal.  On  the 
white  sand,  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  below, 
one  may  see  the  most  beautiful  marine 
growths,  brilliant  sponges,  sea  fans,  ex- 
quisitely tinted  ; coral  flowers,  with  gor- 
geously colored  fish  darting  in  and  out, 


together  with  lazy  lobsters,  crabs,  sea 
spiders  and  star  fish. 

A diver  accompanies  the  boat,  and 
one  points  out  some  bit,  when  he 
plunges  head  first  over  the  side,  glides 
to  the  bottom  before  one’s  eyes,  gath- 
ers the  coveted  object,  and  darts  up  to 
the  surface  as  easily  as  one  can  think. 

The  bathing  beach  is  the  favorite 
place,  however,  for  one  may  in  time  tire 
of  marvelous  sea  gardens  and  lakes  of 
fire,  but  never  of  the  bathing  beach  and 
all  it  has  to  offer  the  idler.  It  is  on  Hog 
island,  and  the  bath  houses  are  nestled 
in  the  midst  of  a cocoanut  grove.  The 
beach  is  as  smooth  as  satin,  and  of  shin- 
ing white  coral  sand,  without  a shell  or 
a pebble  for  miles.  It  faces  the  wide, 
open  sea,  but  there  is  a protecting  reef 
that  breaks  the  undertow,  making  it  an 
ideal  spot  for  a bather.  The  water  is 
soft  and  warm  always,  the  gulf  stream 
bathing  the  shores,  and  it  has  the  same 
peculiar  clearness  that  I have  before 
described. 

A native  farmer  is  always  at  hand,  and 
when  the  bathers  come  out  of  the  sea  to 
sun  themselves  on  the  glistening  sands, 
he  comes  forward  with  fresh  cocoanuts 
and  oranges  just  off  the  trees,  which 
taste  more  delicious  than  anything  else 
in  the  world. 

Fruits  in  this  island  are  very  luscious 
and  tempting,  and  of  great  variety,  many 
of  them  being  of  a purely  tropical 
nature. 

Flowers  are  not  so  varied,  but  the 
roses  are  of  the  most  exquisite  shape 
and  texture,  and  are  sold  in  great 
bunches  for  a few  cents. 

Although  the  people  of  Nassau  are 
so  indolent  there  is  a good  deal  of  com- 
merce carried  on,  and  the  exports  are 
large  for  the  size  of  the  place,  the  most 
important  industry  being  that  of  sponge 
fishing,  which  is  really  extensive,  Nassau 
being  the  chief  port  for  the  export  for 
the  sponges  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Six  thousand  people  are  employed  in 
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change  where  the  business  is  carried  on, 
.which  is  governed  by  rules  similar  to 
those  of  the  great  metropolitan  ex- 
changes. To  be  able  to  do  anything  in 
the  sponge  business  a firm  must  have 
its  representative  in  the  exchange. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sisal  plant  has 
increased  so  much  in  the  four  years 
since  it  was  introduced  by  Governor 
Shea  that  it  is  pushing  the  sponge  in- 
dustry very  hard,  and  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  fibre  plant  will  doubtless 


fibre  of  the  leaves  when  stripped  of  the 
outer  covering  of  green  was  the  firmest 
and  whitest  of  rope  fibres,  and,  solicit- 
ing the  aid  of  English  capitalists,  he  at 
once  set  to  work  to  make  the  sisal  an 
important  item  for  commerce,  and  now 
the  income  is  nearly  $1,000,000  a year 
to  the  island.  An  acre  of  land  will  pro- 
duce annually  half  a ton  of  fibre,  and 
the  plants  last  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years.  Only  the  poorest  and  scantiest 
soil  is  necessary,  and  no  climatic  effects 


SPONGE  YARD. 


make  a wonderful  position  for  the  little 
island  in  the  commercial  world. 

The  sisal  plant  has  always  grown  wild 
on  the  islands,  and  has  been  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  greatest  pests,  as  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  the  native  farmers 
to  eradicate  it  from  the  soil,  its  hardy 
bayonets  appearing  in  the  midst  of  every 
crop  and  refusing  to  be  destroyed. 
Gov.  Ambrose  Shea  discovered  that  the 


influence  the  growth  of  the  plant  in  the 
least. 

All  the  available  land  in  the  island  has 
been  bought  up  by  capitalists  since  the 
sisal  boom,  and  the  government  has 
already  received  a fund  of  $250,000  from 
bounties  and  grants,  which  will  be  used 
in  public  works  on  the  island.  The 
sisal  industry  has  spread  to  neighboring 
islands,  and  plenty  of  employment  is 
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given  the  natives  at  from  fifty  cents  to 
one  dollar  a day.  The  natives  have  been 
allowed  to  buy  government  land  in  ten- 
acre  lots  at  $10  each,  paying  for  them 
out  of  the  first  year’s  crop,  and  many 
men  have  become  independent  in  this 
manner,  a ready  market  always  existing 
for  their  products. 

A much  smaller  source  of  revenue  is 
found  in  the  shipping  of  cabinet  and  dye 
woods,  which  .grow  extensively  on  the 
islands,  logwood,  cedar,  lignumvitae, 
mahogany,  and  braziletto  being  the 
chief  varieties. 

The  history  of  Nassau  and  the  Ba- 
hamas has  been  stirring  and  interesting, 
constant  changes  taking  place  up  to  the 
time  of  its  becoming  a royal  colony. 
First  came  the  Spanish  occupation  of 
which  very  little  authentic  knowledge 
remains.  Then  the  buccaneers,  and 
Nassau,  not  so  called  then,  was  their 
chief  stamping  ground  and  the  snug 
harbor  from  which  they  started  out  to 
prey  upon  the  Spanish  merchantmen. 
It  was  here  that  Morgan,  the  most  cel- 
ebrated of  all  buccaneers,  lived,  when 
not  on  the  sea,  with  his  band  of  follow- 
ers, and  his  wonderful  and  daring  ex- 
ploits were  all  planned  in  this  little 
island,  where  the  roystering  of  the  gay 
and  wealthy  pirates  knew  no  bounds. 

In  1672  a number  of  English  settlers, 
some  of  them  relatives  of  buccaneers, 
came  out  to  the  island,  which  was  given 
its  present  name  of  New  Province,  with 
a Governor  appointed  by  the  crown. 
Of  course,  quarrels  took  place,  and,  be- 
tween our  own  disturbances  and  the 
Spanish  depredations,  the  island  was  left 
uninhabited  in  1704,  after  which  period 
the  pirates  again  took  possession.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Vane  and  French 
and  many  other  free  and  easy  gentle- 
men lived  high  in  the  little  town  and 
were  the  terror  of  all  good  seamen.  In 
1718,  however,  they  were  overcome  by 
an  English  fleet  and  a civil  government 
was  established,  many  of  the  former 
pirates  being  appointed  to  official  posi- 


tions, and  from  this  time  it  was  a settled 
colony,  in  which  slavery  flourished  and 
vast  plantations  of  cotton  and  sugar 
were  cultivated. 

During  the  American  revolution  there 
were  troublesome  times  for  the  island, 
and  it  was  never  wholly  safe  from  attacks 
from  stray  fleets  until  after  the  war 
of  1812. 

The  most  striking  period  of  Nassau’s 
history  after  the  occupation  of  the  buc- 
caneers is  that  of  the  blockade  running 
during  our  Civil  War,  when  steamers 
were  continually  coming  and  going,  and 
the  war  was  continued  much  longer  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been  had  not 
provisions  been  entered  at  the  blocked 
ports  by  the  runners,  whose  headquar- 
ters were  only  a day's  sail  distant  in  the 
Bahamas. 


The  first  of  the  blockade  runners  ar- 
rived in  Nassau  in  1862,  and  from  that 
period  until  the  close  of  the  war  397 
vessels  entered  Nassau,  and  588  sailed 
from  that  port  for  southern  cities,  and 
out  of  this  number  only  42  were 
captured. 

The  sums  paid  the  captains  and  offi- 
cers of  these  vessels  were  enormous. 
One  trip  meant  a small  fortune  if  suc- 
cessful. It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  enormous  risks  were 
taken. 

All  the  cotton  taken  to  England  and 
foreign  ports  was  conveyed  first  to 
Nassau,  and  then  reshipped.  Nearly 
15,000  bales  were  brought  to  the  port 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  and  rep- 
resented at  that  time  nearly  $3,000,000. 

These  were  prosperous  days  for  the 
island.  New  shops  had  to  be  built  to 
accommodate  the  immense  stores,  and 
new  houses  to  afford  sleeping  places  for 
the  men  who  swarmed  to  the  place  in 
feverish  eagerness  to  take  part  in  the 
daring  blockade  running.  The  story  of 
how  fortunes  were  made  in  a week 
brought  from  England  and  elsewhere 
men  who  were  ready  to  risk  everything 
for  the  golden  reward.  Money  was 
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spent  as  lavishly  as  it  was  made,  and  it 
was  a mad  life  of  excitement  the  year 
round. 

The  government  treasury  was  filled  to 
overflowing,  the  heavy  debt  was  easily 
wiped  out,  and  it  was  then  that  the  gov- 
ernment built  the  Royal  Victoria  Hotel 
and  made  it  a fit  place  for  the  men  of 
power  who  came  to  the  island  at  this 
time. 

The  golden  days  of  wealth,  however, 
fled  as  quickly  as  they  came,  when  the 
war  was  over,  and  now  one  may  see 
gaunt  wrecks  here  and  there  along  the 
shores  that  mutely  tell  of  those  daring 
days  when  the  swift  vessels  fled  across 
the  gulf  stream  to  the  great  ports  of 
the  South. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  write  of 
Nassau  without  mentioning  the  marvel- 
ous color  that  is  everywhere,  in  the  sky 
and  sea,  in  heaps  of  brilliant  fruit,  in 
flowers  and  shells  and  foliage.  It  is  a 


blaze  of  dazzling  sunlight.  Along  the 
main  street  and  the  wharves,  and  most 
of  all  in  the  market  there  is  a perfect 
luxury  of  color.  The  native  women 
wear  brilliant  plaid  turbans  of  madras 
on  their  heads,  and  their  gowns  are  of 
gorgeous  calicoes.  The  fruit  and  veg- 
etables heaped  in  the  picturesque  mar- 
ket blaze  with  brilliancy,  and  it  is  all  in- 
tensified by  the  strange  color  of  the  sea 
stretching  out  before  one,  green,  trans- 
lucent and  clear  as  crystal.  It  is  a green 
like  nothing  else  in  the  world,  deeper 
than  turquois,  paler  than  emerald,  but 
so  intense  in  color  that  one  never  ceases 
to  wonder  at  it. 

It  is  an  ideal  place  for  an  artist,  writer, 
idler,  everyone — a land  of  soft  air  and 
softer  skies,  where  nature  never  forgets 
to  smile,  and  where  time  drifts  by 
through  the  long,  sunny  days  and  mel- 
low moonlight  nights  without  a care  in 
its  passing. 
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Experience  Must  Be  Bought 

By  BEN  HURST 


I. 

IfjF  there  is  one  thing  more  vulgar 
y than  another  to  my  mind,” 
y Louisa  confided  to  her  friend, 
“it  is  quarrels  between  rela- 
tives, especially  between  a wife  and  her 
husband’s  family.  The  old,  time-worn 
jokes  about  mothers-in-law  simply  make 
me  sick.  Thank  goodness,  in  our  case 
such  low-class  allusions  have  no  point, 
for — you  know  Mother! — nobody  could 
feel  anything  but  love  and  reverence  for 
her,  and  Michael  says  that  if  he  were 
never  in  love  with  me,  he  would  be  glad 
to  have  her  daughter  for  his  wife. 
What  a pity  that  we  are  to  see  so  little 
of  her  after  our  marriage  !” 

“Yes,  it  is  a pity,”  her  friend  assented, 
“and  also  that  you  are  not  going  to  set 
up  housekeeping  for  yourselves.” 
“Why,  it  is  a great  advantage  not  to 
be  obliged  to,”  declared  Louisa.  “I  am 
very  glad  to  go  to  live  with  my  hus- 
band’s family;  and  whatever  disagree- 
ments I may  have  (I  tell  you  frankly  I 
anticipate  none)  I shall  never  quarrel 
with  them.  I have  too  much  pride  and 
self-respect.” 

Mrs.  Avery  looked  pityingly  at  the 
fair  young  face  on  which  unbounded 
confidence  was  reflected.  From  the 
height  of  her  three  years’  experience  of 
married  life  she  contemplated  with  mis- 
giving the  removal  of  her  friend  from 
childhood’s  surroundings  to  new  scenes, 
amid  unknown  factors  on  whom  her 
happiness  would  so  largely  depend. 
Although  Louisa  had  received  a costly 
and  comprehensive  education  she  was 
ignorant  of  all  that  related  to  actual  life. 
Her  very  trust  and  joyous  anticipation, 
reflected  her  friend,  were  exactly  what 
would  occasion  her  bitterest  deceptions. 
But  it  was  hard  to  play  the  role  of 


Cassandra  to  the  bride  in  perspective* 
by  enumerating  the  natural  hindrances 
to  her  ideals.  So  she  merely  remarked : 

“I  believe  you  will  keep  your  good 
resolutions,  but  remember  that  things 
do  not  depend  altogether  on  yourself.” 

“But  they  do!”  said  Louisa  triumph- 
antly. “I  have  had  a letter  from  Mich- 
ael’s mother  that  she  is  prepared  to  wel- 
come me  as  her  own  daughter,  and  his 
brother  and  his  sister  are  eager  for  my 
coming.” 

“That  is  very  satisfactory,  of  course,” 
said  Mrs.  Avery,  “but  I am  so  afraid 
you  will  have  little  in  common  that  I 
tell  you  frankly,  Louisa,  I am  sorry 
Michael  is  leaving  his  post  here,  where 
you  could  live  comfortably  enough. 
Whatever  the  material  advantages  may 
be  of  beginning  practice  in  his  native 
town,  and  residing  with  his  widowed 
mother,  I think  it  an  unnatural  and  dis- 
astrous idea  to  start  a new  life  bv  re- 
turning to  the  old,  just  when  a promis- 
ing career  was  opening  out  before  him, 
and  new  ties  claimed  him.” 

Louisa  flushed  with  vexation. 

“It  was  the  noble,  generous  idea  of  a 
loving  heart,”  she  exclaimed.  “He 
wished  to  draw  together  all  his  dear  ones 
and  see  them  united  under  one  roof 
every  day.  He  knows  how  deficient  I 
am  in  housekeeping,  and  it  is  I who  will 
most  profit  by  the  arrangement.  Why 
must  you  suppose  that  his  people  and  I 
cannot  pull  together?  Is  it  the  differ- 
ence of  religion  that  makes  you  so 
pessimistic  ?” 

“I  do  not  allude  to  religion,”  said  her 
friend  evasively,  “but  I believe  in  a 
man’s  leaving  home  and  friends  and 
cleaving  to  his  wife  when  he  gets  mar- 
ried. Then,  you  forget  that  he  has  lived 
in  our  circle  so  long,  he  has  become 
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almost  one  of  ourselves;  and  he  has 
gone  home  so  rarely  that  he  cannot 
judge  of  the  great  differences  between 
your  people  and  his  own.  Will  you  at 
least  allow  that  mixed  marriages  may 
result  in  complications  ?” 

Louisa  looked  at  her  sorrowfully. 

“Mother  was  more  opposed  to  it  than 
you,  Amy/’  she  said,  “and  if  it  were  any- 
body but  the  good,  earnest,  and  broad- 
minded Christian  that  Michael  is,  she 
would  never  have  consented.  But  you, 
who  know  him  so  well,  how  can  you  con- 
tinue to  be  so  suspicious  of  my  chances 
of  happiness  ?” 

“Not  with  him,  dearest/’  said  Amy. 
“I  know  him  for  a good  man.” 

“Then  I know  what  you  mean,”  ex- 
claimed Louisa.  “You  are  prejudiced 
against  his  poor,  unhappy  sister.  Ah! 
how  hard  and  cruel  women  can  be  to 
each  other!  You  forget  that  with  them 
an  honest  woman’s  divorce  is  no  dis- 
grace. Michael  told  me  all  about  it,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  He  asked  me  if  it 
would  make  any  difference?  As  if  my 
love  for  him  could  change ! I told  him 
I was  glad  she  would  be  living  with  us. 
Yes,”  continued  Louisa  with  exaltation, 
“I  am  no  bigot,  thank  God,  and  I can 
meet  on  equal  ground  the  man  who  will 
make  so  many  sacrifices  for  me.  You 
must  know  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I wish  to  go  to  live  at  Plummet  is  that 
I shall  be  able  to  comfort  and  cherish 
her  after  her  sad  trials.  Her  husband 
was  a brute.” 

Amy  nodded  her  head  sagely. 

“So  are  all  husbands,  my  dear.  Take 
my  word  for  it.” 

Louisa  shrugged  her  shoulders  dis- 
dainfully. 

“Are  you  not  ashamed  to  speak  like 
that,  you  who  have  such  a good  hus- 
band in  Paul?”  she  said.  “And  I know 
well  how  you  plague  him  at  times!  Ac- 
knowledge it !” 

Amy  smiled. 

“There  is  a great  deal  of  give  and  take 
in  married  life,”  she  admitted.  “1 


looked  forward  to  unlimited  happiness 
just  as  you  are  doing;  but  my  path  has 
not  been  strewn  with  roses  on  that  ac- 
coimt.  However,  experience  must  be 
bought.  You  will  have  this  advantage: 
that  Michael’s  is  a calm,  self-restrained 
nature,  whereas  Paul  has  a temper.  I 
do  not  mind  your  dubbing  me  harsh 
and  suspicious  if  you  will  remember  in 
your  future  trials  that  your  lot  is  not  out 
of  the  common,  and  that  in  my  first 
quarrel  with  Paul  I longed  for  death  as 
the  only  release  to  a fatal  situation.” 

Louise  laughed,  and  then  grew  grave. 

“Poor  Clara’s  lot  was  otherwise,”  she 
said  with  a sigh.  “Thank  God,  she  is 
released  from  a life  of  torment.  Be- 


tween ourselves,  Amy,  it  was  well  for  her 
that  she  belonged  to  the  Protestant 
faith.” 

“But  why?”  asked  Amy,  opening  her 
eyes.  “Our  Church  admits  of  separa- 
tion in  cases  of  brutality  and  ill-treat- 
ment.” 

“Ah,  but' it  is  not  the  same  thing,” 
said  Louisa  vaguely.  “The  tie  is  not 
quite  annulled — done  away  with  forever, 
as  here.” 

“I  should  hope  not,”  declared  Amy. 
“You  mean  there  is  no  divorce,  and, 
indeed,  I do  not  understand  how  a nice 
woman  can  ask  for  it.” 

“It  is  lucky  for  Clara  I do  not  share 
your  views,”  said  Louisa.  “I  really  do 
not  see  why  a woman  should  be  sacri- 
ficed, and  1 quite  approve  of  Clara’s  de- 
liverance. I mean  to  devote  myself  to 
her  and  show  genuine  sympathy  for  her 
misfortune.  Also,  I shall  be  glad  of  her 
company,  after  the  separation  from  my 
own  brothers  and  sisters.  No  doubt  I 
shall  feel  dull  at  first  in  that  little  town, 
after  the  capital;  but  I mean  to  become 
a thorough  housekeeper  under  Michael’s 
mother.” 


“The  wisest  thing  I’ve  heard  you  say 
yet,”  declared  Amy.  “Oh,  here’s  Mr. 
Rainer!  Wait  till  I’m  gone,  Louisa,  to 
abuse  me!” 
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“No  need!”  said  Michael,  merrily.  “I 
know  what  you've  been  at,  Mrs.  Avery. 
Louisa,  your  friend  lectured  me  for  a 
whole  hour  yesterday  and  poor  Paul  had 
to  sit  by  and  listen.  Did  she  torment 
you  dreadfully,  my  poor  girl?” 

“Yes,  Michael,”  laughed  Louisa. 
“She  told  me  you  were  a brute !” 

“Not  individually,”  remonstrated 
Amy.  “As  one  of  a class.  Don’t  be 
making  mischief,  you  foolish  child.” 
“And  she  doubtless  told  you,”  pro- 
ceeded Michael,  “what  she  has  been 
dinning  into  my  ears  all  these  weeks : 
that  two  families  cannot  get  on  under 
one  roof?  Well,  we’ll  prove  the  con- 
trary, won’t  we,  little  woman  ?” 

“The  plan  is  ideal,  but  it  won’t  work !” 
was  Amy’s  parting  shot. 

II. 

Louisa’s  heart  beat  rapidly  as  the  train 
slowed  down  at  the  little  station  of 
Plummet  and  Michael  gathered  up  their 
parcels.  A smartly-dressed  young  lady 
was  walking  up  and  down  on  the  plat- 
form in  conversation  with  two  elegant 
looking  men,  one  of  whom  she  recog- 
nized as  Michael’s  brother,  Richard,  who 
had  been  best  man  at  the  wedding. 

The  lady  came  forward  smiling  as  she 
caught  sight  of  Louisa  and  greeted  her 
in  the  friendliest  fashion. 

“So  that’s  you,  Michael’s  wife,”  she 
said  heartily.  “Well,  I congratulate 
him,”  and  she  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks. 

“Are  you — Clara?”  asked  Louisa  in 
some  surprise.  This  gay  and  fashionable 
apparition  so  different  from  the  sorrow- 
ful and  dejected  victim  she  had  pictured 
to  herself,  took  her  breath  away. 

“Why,  do  I look  older  than  you  ex- 
pected?” demanded  Clara. 

“Oh,  no,  younger!”  answered  Louisa 
with  some  embarrassment. 

“Just  think!”  exclaimed  Clara,  “so 
Michael  never  told  you  I am  six  years 
younger  than  he  is.  Spiteful  old  Mick ! 
Now,  you  know  Richard  already,  and 


this  is  Richard’s  friend.”  The  gentle- 
man indicated  came  forward  and  shook 
hands.  Michael,  who  had  been  seeing 
to  the  luggage  hastened  towards  the 
group,  his  face  beaming  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

“I  see  you  are  old  friends  already,” 
he  said.  “That’s  right!  But  don’t 
count  on  Clara  too  much,  Louy.  She’s 
fickleness  itself,  ever  since  she  tormented 
Dick  and  me  to  work  her  sums  for  her 
humoring  us  by  turns — ” 

He  broke  off  in  confusion,  fearing  that 
his  words  may  be  now  misconstrued  or 
taken  seriously.  But  Clara  treated  him 
with  fine  scorn. 

“Here  is  a brother!”  she  exclaimed 
gayly.  “I  give  you  another  month, 
Louisa,  to  fathom  his  crossgrained  char- 
acter. During  the  few  weeks  you  have 
been  travelling  since  your  marriage  you 
cannot  know  much  of  him.” 

“Ah,  but  we  have  been  friends  for 
three  years,”  said  Michael  triumphantly, 
as  he  drew  his  wife’s  arm  within  his  own 
and  marched  off  with  her. 

“Husbands  are  a nuisance,”  said  Clara 
to  Louisa  as  she  took  place  beside  her 
in  the  carriage.  “Dick,  mind,  you  come 
to  tea, — both  of  you,”  she  called  as  they 
started  off.  The  drive  through  the  town 
revealed  little  of  interest  and  Louisa 
reflected  that  all  her  world  would  be 
now  bound  up  in  the  home  to  which  she 
was  going  and  in  the  two  individuals 
who  accompanied  her.  She  felt  Clara’s 
eyes  go  from  her  hat  to  her  boots,  and 
regretted  that  she  had  been  so  foolish 
as  to  imagine  that  fashions  would  be 
quieter  here  than  in  the  great  city  she 
had  left.  She  felt  strange,  too,  at  hear- 
ing Michael  conversing  with  interest  on 
topics  with  which  she  was  unfamiliar. 
For  the  moment  he  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten her  while  listening  to  Clara’s 
gossip.  But  he  called  her  attention  to 
a tall  spire  as  they  drove  past. 

“There’s  your  church,  Louisa,”  he 
said.  “You  see  it  is  not  far,  for  we  are 
almost  at  home  now.” 
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"Oh,  is  Louisa  a Roman  Catholic  ?” 
asked  Clara. 

"Why,  did  you  not  know  ?”  exclaimed 
Louisa  in  surprise. 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course ; I remember  now. 
But  we  don't  trouble  much  about  such 
things  here,”  was  the  reply.  "We  be- 
lieve in  living  good  lives  and  we  don't 
bother  about  creeds.” 

Louisa  felt  that  the  remark  was  well 
meant,  but  somehow  it  grated  on  her. 
She  remembered,  however,  with  satis- 
faction, that  Michael  had  told  her  he  was 
glad  she  was  a Catholic  while  expressing 
his  dislike  to  a change  of  creed. 

Michael’s  mother  welcomed  her  with 
effusion. 

"He  was  always  a serious,  steady  lad,” 
said  Mrs.  Rainer,  "and  he  could  not 
make  any  but  a good  choice.  I am  pre- 
pared to  love  you  as  a daughter,  my  dear 
child.” 

Louisa’s  heart  overflowed  with  grat- 
itude. 

"Think  of  all  we  would  have  missed,” 
she  confided  to  her  husband  as  he 
showed  her  the  house  and  garden.  "The 
love  and  companionship  that  I shall  have 
in  your  absence ; and  the  feeling  that  I 
share  the  home  of  those  to  whom  you 
belong  gives  me  a sense  of  importance.” 

After  tea  Michael  asked  her  to  sing. 
Louise  had  a nice  voice  and  she  used  it 
with  skill  and  feeling.  Mr.  Wilson, — 
Richard’s  friend, — proposed  to  join  her. 
in  a duet  and  the  result  was  both  har- 
monious and  exhilarating.  Michael’s 
pleasure  and  pride  were  evident.  He 
proposed  that  Louisa  should  join  the 
Amateur  Musical  Club  and  sing  at  pub- 
lic concerts.  Clara  demurred,  saying 
that  Louisa’s  voice  was  not  strong 
enough,  while  Louisa  herself  declared 
that  she  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing  and  would  faint  if  she  stood  on  a 
public  platform. 

"I  quite  believe  you,  my  dear,”  said 
Mrs.  Rainer,  affectionately.  "Keep  your 
accomplishments  for  your  own  home, 


my  dear ; we  are  glad  to  have  them  and 
you  to  brighten  our  lives.” 

So  ended  Louisa’s  first  day  in  her 
new  home. 

III. 

Next  day  Michael  set  off  to  examine 
his  surgery  down  town,  and  Louisa  be- 
gan to  unpack  and  arrange  her  belong- 
ings. She  had  been  requested  to  bring 
no  addition  to  the  furniture ; and  thus, 
while  spared  much  trouble  and  expense, 
she  was  nevertheless  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  which  a bride  usually  has  in  the 
disposition  of  her  new  home.  When  she 
had  finished  overhauling  the  only  room 
to  which  she  could  exclusively  lay  claim, 
she  ventured  to  present  herself  in  the 
kitchen  where  Mrs.  Rainer  was  super- 
intending the  making  of  fruit  preserves. 
But  her  timid  proffer  of  help  was  put 
aside  with  equal  kindness  and  decision. 

“No,  nyy  dear!  you  have  not  come 
here  to  slave,”  said  her  mother-in-law. 
“Enjoy  your  life  while  you  can  and  leave 
apricot  jam  to  me.  I have  been  making 
it  these  twenty  years  and  am  not  fitted 
for  much  else.  Go  and  amuse  yourself. 
Why  not  practice  your  singing,  now  that 
Clara  is  out?  She  generally  monopo- 
lizes the  piano  when  at  home.” 

Louisa  turned  away,  obediently,  but 
with  a keen  sense  of  disappointment. 
She  roamed  about,  feeling  rather  lonely. 
Her  mother  had  warned  her  to  keep 
busy,  and  besides  she  had  been  taught 
all  her  life  that  idleness  was  wrong. 
Reading  she  had  considered  as  an  after- 
noon recreation,  so  after  surreptitiously 
dusting  the  drawing-room,  she  sat  down 
to  the  piano  as  she  had  been  told.  She 
put  all  her  heart  in  her  song  and  when 
it  was  finished  she  had  her  reward. 

"It  is  a dream  realized,  to  see  you 
and  hear  you  like  this  in  the  old  house,” 
exclaimed  Michael  who  had  come  in. 

“With  Mother  helping  Mary  in  the 
kitchen  to  bake  your  favorite  cakes,  and 
me  to  put  the  cloth  straight!”  added 
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Clara  who  had  likewise  come  back  and 
was  making  a great  show  of  housewifely 
industry. 

Louisa  jumped  up  to  assist  but  was 
politely  put  aside. 

“No,  you  city  butterfly/’  said  Clara. 
“Your  role  is  to  please  and  adorn,  and 
we  provincials  can  grub.” 

The  tone  was  gay  but  the  words 
nettled  Louisa  and  she  felt  instinctively 
that  her  singing  was  in  fault.  Michael, 
however,  seemed  to  see  nought  amiss  for 
he  laughed  and  joked  with  Clara  on  the 
amount  of  “grubbing”  she  accom- 
plished. After  dinner  he  proposed  to 
Louisa  to  walk  with  him  to  the  surgery, 
and  she  accepted  with  alacrity.  On  the 
way  she  could  not  help  reflecting  on  the 
little  shadows  that  were  already  visible 
on  her  horizon,  but  true  to  her  deter- 
mination she  did  not  breathe  a word  of 
them  to  her  husband. 

“Of  course  it  will  take  some  time  for 
them  to  get  used  to  me,”  she  reflected. 
“How  could  it  be  otherwise?” 

The  surgery  consisted  of  two  neat 
little  rooms,  and  unconsciously  Louisa 
found  herself  considering  how  she  could 
actually  make  a nest  of  them  for  herself 
and  Michael  if  no  patients  had  to  be 
considered.  She  hastily  dismissed  the 
unworthy  thought  and  felt  glad  Amy 
was  too  far  off  to  divine  it.  She  pro- 
posed to  accompany  Michael  next  day 
and  help  him  to  complete  his  arrange- 
ments ; and  he  consented  after  suggest- 
ing that  they  might  not  be  able  to  spare 
her  “at  home.”  Louisa  delicately  re- 
assured him  on  this  point. 

Some  weeks  passed,  during  which  she 
managed  gradually  to  get  a footing  in 
the  household,  and  to  relieve  Mrs. 
Rainer  of  many  irksome  little  tasks. 
She  also  took  on  herself  certain  duties 
which  had  hitherto  fallen  to  Clara.  The 
latter,  indeed,  was  ever  on  the  move  for 
out  door  amusement,  and  eager  to 
escape  responsibility.  She  sometimes 
touched  on  an  episode  of  her  married 
life,  always  sarcastically  or  slightingly; 


and  Louisa,  who  had  thought  the  sub- 
ject too  grave  and  painful  to  be  lightly 
approached,  winced  under  her  remarks. 

Louisa  liked  Mrs.  Rainer  much  bet- 
ter and  wrote  triumphantly  to  Amy  that 
she  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  her 
mother-in-law.  There  had  been,  how- 
ever, some  little  hitches. 

It  was  Michael’s  custom  to  bring 
home  some  cheese  or  a box  of  sardines 
for  Louisa’s  Friday  dinner,  lest  her  absti- 
nence may  have  been  unprovided  for  in 
the  kitchen.  This  little  attention  was  re- 
sented by  Mrs.  Rainer  who  saw  in  it  a 
reflection  on  her  own  thoughtfulness 
and  attention.  But  Michael,  thought 
Louisa,  was  the  densest  man  in  exist- 
ence, for  he  continued  his  little  offering 
even  after  his  mother  had  audibly  re- 
marked that  “it  was  not  what  entered 
the  lips  but  what  came  from  them  that 
was  of  consequence  to  salvation.”  On 
another  occasion  she  made  an  an- 
nouncement rather  at  variance  with  her 
belief  in  this  tenet : “that  she  did  fast 
herself,  but  when  she  did  she  made  no 
fuss  or  display  about  it.” 

Louisa  felt  so  indignant  and  uncom- 
fortable at  having  this  ordinary  custom 
of  every  Catholic  household  treated  as 
a pretension  to  particular  sanctity  that 
she  meditated  writing  to  her  former 
director  for  a dispensation ; but  she 
checked  herself  by  reflecting  that  this 
first  step  would  lead  to  others,  such  as 
the  abandonment  of  her  regular  Sunday 
Mass.  The  hour  of  the  chief  service 
coincided  with  that  of  Clara’s  boating 
excursions,  when  her  company  was  so- 
licited to  make  up  the  quartet  with 
Dick  and  his  friend  ; for  Michael  could 
never  be  counted  on.  She  had,  on  the 
whole,  got  on  better  with  Clara  than  she 
had  anticipated  during  the  first  days  of 
their  acquaintance.  Clara,  evidently, 
wished  to  stand  well  with  her,  and  acted 
accordingly. 

There  came  a time,  however,  when 
Louisa’s  days  were  dark.  Michael, 
whose  affection  could  reconcile  her  to 
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all  else,  avoided  her  society,  was  taci- 
turn and  preoccupied  at  meals,  and 
spent  his  free  time  closeted  with  his 
mother. 

“They  are  family  matters,”  he  ex- 
plained awkwardly,  when  his  wife  re- 
proached him.  “Do  not  worry.  My 
practice  is  getting  on  like  a house  on 
fire.  You  can  see  it  yourself.” 

She  did  not  wish  to  appear  curious,  so 
she  said  no  more,  but  she  thought  bit- 
terly how  far  she  was  from  being  con- 
sidered one  of  “the  family.”  “Family 
matters !”  The  words  rankled. 

IV. 

Clara  had  gauged  her  sister-in-law 
better  than  Louisa  herself  suspected,  so 
the  surprise  was  altogether  one-sided 
when  they  confronted  each  other  after 
Clara’s  anouncement  of  her  approaching 
marriage. 

“You  don’t  mean  it!”  broke  from 
Louisa.  “You  would  never  be  the  wife 
of  two  husbands ! Clara,  it  is  in- 
famous !” 

“I  thought  you’d  kick  up  a row,”  said 
Clara  composedly.  “That  is  because 
you  are  a Catholic,  and  narrow.  It  is  a 
pity  Michael  brought  you  here  before 
it  was  all  settled.  I hope  you’ll  have  the 
decency  to  keep  your  views  to  yourself 
in  Frank’s  presence.  Not  that  he  would 
be  guided  by  them  in  his  estimate  of  the 
woman  he  is  taking  for  better  or  worse.” 

“Till  when?”  asked  Louisa, tauntingly. 

The  revelation  was  a shock.  She  had 
innocently  attributed  Mr.  Wilson’s  con- 
stant visits  to  his  intimacy  with  Dick. 

“Oh,  what  would  Mother  say !”  she 
exclaimed  in  distress. 

Whatever  she  said  could  have  no 
bearing  on  the  question,  as  Clara,  with 
contemptuous  amusement,  took  care  to 
inform  her.  Louisa  rushed  away  and 
sought  Mrs.  Rainer  in  the  linen  «oom. 

“Do  you  know,”  she  began  in  agita- 
tion, “that  Clara  means  to  re-marrv? 
Oh,  is  that  right?  Can  it  be  right?” 


Mrs.  Rainer  looked  at  her  gravely  and 
sighed. 

“My  dear,  in  my  young  days  things 
were  different,”  she  said.  “For  me,  it 
would  not  have  been  right,  but  people 
now-a-days  think  they  ought  to  get  the 
most  out  of  life.  They  will  not  accept 
so  many  restrictions.  They  want  to  be 
happy.  Clara  is  very  young  and  her  first 
venture  was  a failure.  She  cannot  re- 
main indefinitely  here.  She  could,  if 
she  were  a girl ; but  once  married, — and 
divorced, — it  is  an  awkward  position.” 

Louisa  put  out  her  hands  in  indignant 
protest. 

“And  you  mind  what  people  say?” 
she  exclaimed.  “You  consent  to  what  is 
wrong  for  such  a trifle!  But  how?  Will 
a second  marriage  wipe  out  the  divorce  ? 
Queer  logic !” 

“You  forget  yourself,”  said  Mrs. 
Rainer  with  dignity. 

Louisa  flew  to  her  room.  She  felt  that 
her  husband,  who,  after  all,  belonged  to 
these  people,  should  share  their  views. 
In  the  dim  distant  future  she  saw  herself 
gradually  brought  to  share  their  con- 
venient code  of  morals,  sunk  to  that  in- 
difference which  follows  daily  contact 
with  that  we  once  abhorred. 

The  dinner  passed  over  in  silence. 
Nobody  noticed  Clara’s  veiled  remark 
about  the  folly  of  “people  fretting  over 
what  did  not  concern  them.”  After 
dinner  Louisa  went  into  the  garden. 
She  did  not  wish  to  meet  Mr.  Wilson 
and  she  longed  to  be  alone.  But  pres- 
ently she  saw  Michael  slowly  approach- 
ing. He  walked  in  silence  by  her  side 
for  some  minutes. 

!‘I  am  not  so  blind  as  you  think  me,” 
he  said  at  last.  “I  wrote  one  week  ago 
to  Greyson  and  Avery  wired  to-day  that 
my  old  place  is  vacant.  When  shall  we 
start?” 

For  all  answer  Louisa  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck.  “Oh,  you  are  the  same 
Michael  I always  loved!”  she  murmured 
with  a burst  of  tears.  “God  is  so 
good, — all  the  rest  will  come  one  day !” 
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The  Decline  of  Poetry 


By  MAURICE  FRANCIS  EGAN 


SN  all  sides  it  seems  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  interest  in 
poetry  is  declining.  Those 
who  habitually  sit  in  the  seats 
of  the  doleful,  who  wish  to  head  the 
funeral  procession  even  before  the  guest 
of  honor  is  dead,  cry  out : “Age  of  ma- 
terialism! see  how  the  poets  are  neg- 
lected,— there  is  no  joy  to-day  but  in 
the  gathering  of  money.”  And  the 
would-be  poet  himself  points  to  the  enor- 
mous earnings  of  Scott,  Byron  and 
Tennyson,  and  mourns, — “Look  at  my 
Tphigenia  in  Aulus,’  with  its  magnifi- 
cent choruses, — who  buys  it?”  The 
man  in  the  mourner’s  seat  forgets  that 
the  essence  of  poetry  is  not  merely  in 
books,  and  the  poet  turns  his  eye  from 
the  fact  that  academic  rules  do  not  make 
poetry,  and  that  the  story  of  Iphigenia  is 
not  for  “all  the  markets,”  as  Shake- 
speare’s “Rosalind”  says.  The  worst 
enemies  of  all  ideals, — not  only  the 
ideals  that  express  themselves  in  verse, — 
are  the  inveterate  mockers.  The  men 
who  are  obliged  to  be  humorous  to  earn 
a living  are  compelled  to  laugh  at  what- 
ever appears  first — and  the  poet,  like  the 
mother-in-law,  the  stage  Irishman,  and 
the  college  girl,  all  come  in  for  the  smart 
of  the  thoughtless  whip.  And  now  it  is 
the  Jew,  the  master  of  poetry.  It  is  for- 
gotten that  he  gave  us  his  glorious  past, 
that  Isaias  and  Job  and  Ruth  are  more 
glorious  poems  than  Virgil  ever  con- 
ceived. It  is  the  Jew  who  is  degraded, 
like  poetry,  by  that  unceasing  mocker 
who  gives  strangers  the  impression  that 
we  are  the  least  reverential  people  in 
the  world. 

Poetry  changes  its  forms,  but  it  ex- 
ists; and  it  is  just  as  permanent  as  life, 
and  just  as  permeative  as  it  always  was. 
That  destructive  analysis, — that  analysis 
which  does  not  even  spare  peace  or  joy 


or  religion  itself, — is  the  enemy  of 
poetry,  as  it  is  the  enemy  of  faith.  And 
the  spirit  of  the  age  is  analytical,  or, 
rather  was  analytical, — for  a change  is 
taking  place,  and  destructive  analysis  is 
giving  way  to  constructive  methods. 

Satan  was  the  first  destroyer, — the 
first  analyzer, — Coventry  Patmore  says. 
And  one  of  his  works  in  our  century  is 
the  thoughtless  laugh  that  bespeaks,  not 
the  vacant,  but  the  destructive  mind. 
It  is  painful  enough  to  hear  the  super- 
ficial sneer  at  poetry.  It  is  as  exasper- 
ating to  hear  the  complacent  vulgar 
sneer  at  art.  “It's  all  very  pretty,”  said 
a Liverpool  tourist  in  front  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Milan,  “but  a much  plainer  build- 
ing would  be  just  as  good  for  the  con- 
gregation,— and  think  of  the  money  that 
could  be  saved !”  The  Archangel 
Michael,  with  all  his  power,  could 
hardly  find  force  enough  to  convince  a 
speaker  like  that  of  his  insanity.  *Td 
sell,”  said  an  American  engineer  the 
other  day,  “St.  Peter’s  and  all  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Vatican  to  harness  the  water 
of  the  Apennines  for  practical  pur- 
poses !’’  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  views 
of  these  gentlemen  are  supposed  to  rep- 
resent “common  sense.” 

Nevertheless,  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  has  always  voted  for  poetry. 
In  all  Christian  countries,  the  psalms  of 
David  are  almost  part  of  the  vernacular. 
Worship  everywhere,  until  Puritanism 
chilled  it,  was  poetical.  Most  of  the 
messages  which  God  sent  to  man  in  His 
revealed  Word  are  in  the  form  of  poetry. 
Gothic  architecture  was  a poem  of  wor- 
ship; in  the  words  of  the  psalmist  set 
to  the  Gregorian  chant  we  have  the 
essence  and  the  form  of  poetry. 

Whether  the  poet  is  forgotten  or 
not, — and,  after  all,  he  has  a firm  grip 
on  the  popular  consciousness, — it  is 
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certain  that  poetry  must  live  as  long  as 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  lives.  Car- 
lyle was  forced  to  admit  the  “reality” 
of  the  Mass.  And  we  know  that  the 
Mass  is  the  most  actual  thing  in  our 
lives.  The  Mass  is,  even  as  said  in  the 
poorest  chapel  or  in  the  smallest  farm- 
er's house  in  the  Southern  cotton  fields, 
the  most  poetic  of  all  things  on  earth 
to-day.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Kyrie  Eleison  to  the  recession  of  the 
priest,  it  is  a sublime  poem.  Happy  are 
those  taught  to  see  this,  for  to  the 
sweetness  of  faith,  hope  and  charity,  is 
added  the  exaltation  of  beauty.  And 
when  all  the  appropriate  resources  of 
art  assist  the  great  central  fact  of  the 
divine  act  of  the  Mass,  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  poetry  is  reached.  The  simplest 
child  of  fine  sensibilities  feels  it;  many 
do  not  feel  it  because  they  have  not  been 
taught  that  it  exists. 

The  Church  surrounds  the  Mass, — 
her  heart, — with  a thousand  petals  of 
poetry.  Leaf  after  leaf  enfolds  as  the 
majestic  service  goes  on,  and  then,  when 
the  peace  of  the  Agnus  Dei  has  fallen, 
the  great  rose  closes,  to  open  with  the 
dawn ! Who  shall  say  that  poetry  is  dy- 
ing when  this  poem  of  poems  is  sung 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  to  the  very  bor- 
ders of  the  earth?  When  our  methods 
of  religious  instruction  shall  be  perfected 
the  beauty  of  the  Mass  will  be  accen- 
tuated for  those  who  cannot  find  its 
beauty  of  themselves ; for  it  is  true  that 
a sense  of  beauty,  cultivated  in  the 
right  way,  becomes  a servant  to  reli- 
gion. Otherwise,  the  Church  would  not 
have  gathered  with  an  eager  hand  all 
symbols  of  beauty,  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, for  the  service  of  God. 

What  is  poetry  ? The  influencing  of 
the  emotions  through  the  imagination, — 
of  the  heart  through  an  appeal  to  senti- 
ments and  feelings  which  are  inexpres- 
sible by  those  who  feel  them?  Is  it? 
The  exaltation  of  the  heart  and  soul, 
hungering  for  the  great,  the  absolute 
perfection  of  beauty,  which  is  God?  It 


is  both  of  these  things, — and  more. 
How  much  more  even  the  poets  hate  not 
been  able  to  say, — but  God  knows. 

Every  child  says  the  Litany  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  It  is  poetry  itself.  One 
has  only  to  take  a phrase  at  random,  to 
find  this  out.  “Mystical  Rose!*’ — surely 
this  means,  to  those  whose  imaginations 
are  neither  uncultured  or  atrophied, 
more  than  a mere  hurried  invocation. 
“The  rose  of  Sharon,  the  lily  of  the  val- 
ley,"— all  the  epithets  of  Solomon  and 
David  start  into  life  at  the  sound, 
“Mystical  Rose.”  The  crowned  rose  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  Blessed  Mother,  the 
lilies  left  in  her  tomb,  emblems  of  the 
One  Lily, — when  she  was  assumed  in  the 
Heaven  of  her  Son.  The  poetry  of  all 
this,  which  implies  a means  of  com- 
bining all  the  splendor ’and  beauty  the 
phrase  suggests,  is  lost  on  those  who 
have  not  been  taught  to  find  it. 

To  say  that  poetry  has  declined  be- 
cause of  its  failure  to  interest  and  con- 
sole is  not  true.  To  say  that  the  power 
to  contemplate,  to  think  leisurely,  to 
read  what  is  beautiful  and  to  enjoy  it, 
has  declined,  is  very  true.  The  apos- 
tles of  the  practical  will  allow  no  place 
for  contemplation  in  the  practical  life 
of  to-day.  When  Mary  chooses  “the 
better  part”  is  she  looked  on  as  “medi- 
eval.” When  a man  or  woman  elects  to 
cultivate  the  powers  of  the  soul  and  the 
mind  rather  than  to  make  money,  he  is 
looked  on  as  impractical.  And  even 
among  the  children  of  the  Church,  this 
spirit  daily  gains  ground.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  environment.  We  are  shown 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  “circum- 
stances are  too  much"  for  us  in  the 
cant  of  the  day,  and  we  choose  the 
things  that  pass.  It  is  not  the  social 
mission  of  St.  Francis  d’Assisi  that 
ought  to  interest  us.  A new  St.  Fran- 
cis, following  the  methods  of  the  old, 
would  be  locked  up  as  a vagrant  in  any 
city,  self-respecting  from  the  modern 
point  of  view.  It  is  the  spirit  of  St. 
Francis  we  ought  to  accpiire.  This 
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spirit  lives  forever;  his  methods  were 
of  his  time. 

He  loved  poetry.  His  life  was  a poem. 
His  “Canticle  of  the  Sun”  was  one  of 
the  first  poems  sung  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
of  Italy.  When  St.  Thomas  addressed 
God  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  he  found 
even  the  sonorous  Latin  prose  inade- 
quate. He  burst  into  the  music  of  the 
“Tantum  Ergo.”  Simple  as  he  was,  St. 
Francis  had  such  a respect  for  art  that 
he  begged  one  of  his  brothers,  more 
learned  in  metres  than  himself,  to  reduce 
his  cruder  song  to  a measure  of  fine- 
ness. Only  the  ignorant,  the  callous, 
the  mocking,  the  unlearned  in  the  higher 
things  of  life,  laugh  at  poetry.  When 
poetry  really  declines,  the  religious 
sentiment  declines  also.  Many  practical 
people  find  as  little  need  of  religion  as 
of  poetry ; religion  to  them  has  the  value 
of  a kind  of  life  insurance  on  which  they 
pay  as  small  a premium  as  they  can. 
There  is  no  poetry  in  their  religion. 
They  keep  a very  practical  account  with 
God,  and  woe  be  to  the  recording  angel, 
if  he  omits,  in  the  day-book  or  the  ledger, 
one  of  their  good  deeds. 

There  would  be  deeper  thinking,  if 
the  great  poets  were  made  part  of  our 
lives.  The  waves  of  popular  feeling 
would  not  be  as  inconstant  as  the  man. 
Men  and  women  would  have  deeper  re- 
sources in  themselves.  Their  minds 
would  be  less  like  a tract  of  bare,  leafless 
scrub  pines  in  the  high  winds  of  life. 
They  would  not  alternate  between  un- 
wholesome excitement  and  unreason- 
able depression.  But  the  love  of  poetry, 
the  sense  of  beauty  in  things  and  words, 
must  be  taught  and  cultivated.  An  edu- 
cation which  leaves  taste  to  chance  less- 
ens its  value  as  a safeguard  of  morals. 

Let  us  admit  that  there  is  no  Dante, 
no  Shakespeare,  no  poet  who  has  written 
an  “Evangeline”  to-day.  This  is  of  no 
consequence ; other  forms  of  literature 
occupy  the  poets.  Until  a man  has 
known  and  loved  the  old  poets,  why 
should  he  ask  for  new  ones? 


Poetry  has  not  declined  though  its 
essence  has  gone  into  the  form  of  prose 
perhaps.  Our  world,  however,  is  only 
beginning  to  come  back  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  life  is  not  one  long  sprint  of 
activity, — with  the  devil  of  poverty  at 
the  heels  of  the  hindmost.  For  years, 
the  young  spent  many  hours  among  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets.  This  was  con- 
sidered the  most  necessary  part  of  their 
education.  Not  to  know  Horace  was, 
fifty  years  ago,  to  be  unfit  for  the  soci- 
ety of  cultivated  gentlemen.  To  enter 
life,  a man  in  those  days  was  obliged  to 
ask  permission  of  Homer  and  Horace, — 
and  often  of  less  reputable  poets,  like 
Catullus.  To-day,  from  the  moment  a 
youth  arranges  his  , “electives”  or 
chooses  his  profession,  he  has  no  time 
for  great  thoughts.  Between  the  utili- 
tarian acquirement  of  facts  and  the  pur- 
suit of  athletics,  he  has  no  hours  for  the 
cultivation  of  that  taste  for  great  liter- 
ature which,  often  religious,  is  the  best 
solace  for  old  age.  But,  in  our  time, 
life  is  built  on  the  supposition  that  there 
will  never  come  a time  of  rest.  We  shall 
always  be  vigorous  and  fighting  for  suc- 
cess. The  rest  of  the  mind  and  body, — 
the  quiet  night  when  no  man  can  work, 
— the  placid  time  for  thoughts  of  the 
wonderful  beauties  of  the  Lord,  are  not 
contemplated  in  the  scheme  of  prepara- 
tion for  life, — 


“The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  late 
and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our 
powers.” 


When  we  lose  our  love  for  poetry,  we 
shall  have  lost  a step  in  the  golden  lad- 
der. To  know  Wordsworth  only  as  a 
name,  “The  Dream  of  Gerontius”  only 
as  “verse”  and  therefore  useless,  is  to 
decline  poetry.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  the  half-educated  make  their 
own  definition  of  life  as  a cinder  path 
for  competition,  which  ends  in  sound 
and  fury,  that  the  experience  of  the  past 
should  go  for  nothing. 
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The  Dirge  of  Vanished  Glory 

A Story  of  a.  Soldier  of  Napoleon 
Who  “Knew  How  to  Die” 


By  ELEANOR  R.  COX 


BwIT  was  as  pleasant  a country  to 
U 'travel  through,  that  June  morn- 
ill  ing  in  the  year  1800,  as  the 
heart  of  man  could  wish.  The 
scenery  was  that  of  the  Touraine,  rose- 
land  sung  by  Ronsard,  centuries  be- 
fore; the  tender  gladness  of  early  sum- 
mer was  in  the  air,  while  the  sun  lent  a 
certain  mellowness  even  to  the  least  in- 
teresting objects.  By  twos  and  threes 
the  peasants  in  their  clattering  sabots 
passed  along  the  white  roadway  to  their 
labor  in  the  fields — the  men  in  dark  blue 
blouses,  the  women  in  spotless  caps. 
Down  in  the  village  two  dogs  were 
keeping  up  a resounding  and  not  un- 
musical duet ; the  venerable  parish 
priest  was  coming  down  the  tree-shaded 
pathway  leading  from  the  church  to  the 
one  street,  talking  to  Monsieur  the 
Mayor ; while  in  the  street  itself,  a 
number  of  children  were  already  en- 
gaged in  a noisy  and  mirthful  edition  of 
the  ancient  and  universal  child’s  game, 
“tag.”  Suddenly  there  appeared  against 
the  horizon  where  the  white  roadway 
met  the  azure  sky  a figure  which  seemed 
to  kindle  to  a more  intense  life,  every 
animate  or  inanimate  object  upon  the 
quiet  landscape. 

Even  at  the  distance  it  first  became 
visible  it  was  a splendid  vision  ; the  bril- 
liant uniform  of  the  man,  and  the  bright 
caparison  of  the  horse  flashing  in  the 
morning  sunlight.  As  the  horse  and 
rider  came  nearer,  the  peasants  drew 
back  to  the  roadside,  their  brown  faces 
lighting  up  with  an  almost  reverential 
enthusiasm  ; the  old  cure  put  on  his  spec- 
tacles for  a better  view,  the  children 
ceased  their  shouts  and  romping,  while 


in  the  doorway  of  the  inn  the  figure  of 
the  landlord,  large  and  lazy,  loomed  up 
beside  that  of  his  cheery-faced  wife. 

This  rider  was  a messenger  from  the 
army.  Over  France,  North,  South, 
East  and  West,,  came  these  riders  from 
the  legions  in  Italy,  and  always  with  the 
tidings  of  some  fresh  laurel  won,  some 
new  glory  added  to  the  renown  of 
French  arms,  and  in  these  latter  days, 
most  of  the  honors  had  been  gathered 
by  young  General  Bonaparte. 

To  each  group  of  peasants  the  mes- 
senger soldier,  as  he  thundered  down 
the  road,  flung  some  magic  words  and 
in  a voice  like  the  trumpet’s  note 
shouted  them  again  as  he  curbed  his 
horse  before  the  inn-door. 

“Gloire ! Gloire ! Gloire ! Marengo  is 
ours  ! Marengo  is  ours !” 

With  that  exultant  cry,  he  flung  him- 
self from  his  horse,  and  with  an  imperi- 
ous gesture  bade  the  landlord  attend  to 
his  wants.  About  an  hundred  yards 
away,  his  quick  eye  caught  sight  of  an 
old  peasant  woman,  who  was  hastening 
with  all  her  feeble  strength,  to- 
wards what  had  now  become  the 
general  rendezvous.  In  a moment 
the  young  soldier  and  the  old  wo- 
man were  clasped  in  one  another’s 
arms,  the  poor  mother  too  enraptured 
and  surprised  by  this  unexpected  meet- 
ing with  her  son,  to  express  her  pride 
and  pleasure  in  his  splendid  appearance 
and  added  inches.  Victor  Deschamps 
himself  was  a man  of  few  words,  and 
only  pressed  the  old  mother  closer  to 
his  broad  breast,  murmuring  as  only  a 
Frenchman  can  murmur  the  endearing 
“Maman,  Maman !”  of  early  childhood. 
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“Ten  minutes  can  I give  you,  good 
friends,  and  nothing  more,”  said  the 
soldier  with  military  brevity,  turning 
to  the  group  of  questioning,  congratu- 


was  in  the  saddle,  his  horse's  head  turned 
northward  and  himself  looking,  for  the 
last  time,  at  the  quiet  scene  which  a few 
years  before  he  had  left,  a willing  con- 


XAPOLEON. 


lating  peasants  who  pressed  around 
him,  “then  onward  with  the  news  of 
victory.  The  greatest  victory  vet ; and 
our  General — ah,  in  this  world  there  is 
no  soldier  like  our  little  Bonaparte !” 

A quick  volley  of  kind  inquiries  and 
replies,  a hasty  quaffing  of  the  cup  of 
thin  red  wine  presented  by  the  landlord ; 
one  more  straining  of  the  dear  mother 
to  shoulder  and  cheek,  then  the  soldier 


script  in  the  ragged  army  of  the  Re- 
public. 

This  time  as  he  was  leaving  he  held  in 
his  hand  something  which  had  not  been 
there  when  he  arrived,  nor  indeed  for 
many  a day  before.  It  was  a child’s 
rosary ; a tiny,  broken  thing  which 
hardly  made  itself  felt  in  his  big,  brown 
palm,  but  its  touch  as  it  rested  there, 
brought  a mist  over  the  ^teel-blue  eyes ; 
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and  as  he  had  stooped  in  his  saddle  to 
raise  for  one  more  time  the  withered, 
maternal  lips  to  his  own,  he  had 
whispered : 

“Fear  not  for  me,  mother,  I will  never 
forget ; nothing  but  death  itself,  please 
God,  shall  take  from  me  this,  your  part- 
ing gift/'  and  then  he  had  passed  out  of 
the  quiet  little  place,  swiftly  and  with  as 
slight  visible  effect  as  though  he  were 
some  strong-winged  bird  of  passage 
taking  his  flight  to  a more  beautiful  and 
attractive  region.  Spurring  on  through 
sunlit  ways  and  past  teeming  fields,  ever 
leaving  behind  him  the  news  of  victory, 
his  spirit  rose  in  accord  with  his  tidings 
and  he  burst  forth  into  a rude,  joyous 
chant  at  that  time  dear  to  the  army  of 
Italy : 

“Over  the  mountains  hoar  with  snow, 

Glad  and  radiant  breaks  the  dawn. 
See  how  our  banner  and  bayonets  glow! 

Soldiers  of  France,  march  on! 
march  on! 

Forward ! it  is  Napoleon 

Leads  our  hosts  to  victory/’ 

The  song  died  suddenly  on  the  sol- 
dier’s lips ; instead  of  the  fertile  fields  of 
Italy  and  the  glory  of  moving  squadron, 
there  seemed  to  stretch  further  even 
than  his  mental  vision  could  reach,  a 
snow-piled,  frozen  plain,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  ominous,  dark  mounds ; a 
cold  wind  swept  across  his  face  and 
sobered  his  fever-dream  of  victory. 
Was  it  some  strange  presence,  some 
spiritual  fore-warning  that  made  his 
hand  tighten  on  the  broken  rosary,  and 
that  made  him  raise  the  poor  cross  to 
his  lips,  murmur  humbly  and  reverently 
a half-forgotten  Hail  Mary? 

♦ * * * * * * 

They  would  never  see  France  again. 
Beyond  all  doubt  was  their  realization 
of  that  fact.  Deadly  cold  was  benumb- 
ing their  limbs ; deadly  hunger  was 
gnawing  at  their  vitals.  The  five  months 
since  they  had  left  their  own  smiling 
land  for  this  stern  Russian  realm  of  bit- 


ing frost  and  blinding  snow,  might  have 
been  five  years,  so  full  had  they  been  of 
unexpected  obstacles,  of  hopeless  suffer- 
ing, of  terrors  hitherto  unencountered 
and  unknown.  Broken  in  spirit  and 
hopeless  as  they  now  were,  well  might 
they  seem,  even  to  themselves,  a shadow 
and  a mockery  of  the  “Grand  Armee” 
that  had  crossed  the  Niemen  in  the 
pleasant  summer  days  now  gone  for- 
ever. Between  them  and  the  memory 
of  past  glories,  rose  the  lurid  funereal- 
flame  of  Moscow,  and  dividing  them 
from  hope  lay  these  plains  and  hills  of 
icy  whiteness,  whose  vastness  was  as  the 
shadow  of  death  itself. 

Few  had  suffered  more  than  Colonel 
Deschamp's  regiment,  and  none  had 
borne  their  suffering  more  grimly.  As 
day  succeeded  day,  each  being  marked 
from  its  predecessor  only  by  an  ever- 
lessening  roll  call ; as  blinding  snow  and 
driving  sleet  broke  the  ranks  more 
effectually  than  any  concerted  move- 
ment of  opposing  hosts  could  have  done, 
the  spirit  which  had  brought  these  men 
triumph  at  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena 
and  Wagram,  blazed  out  with  a bright- 
ness that  shed  a halo  around  the  stormy 
close  of  their  lives. 

Those  who  gathered  around  Colonel 
Deschamps  in  this  final  halting-spot 
were  a mere  handful;  they  were  either 
old  men  like  Jean  Friant  who  had 
served  under  Dumorier,  and  whose  long 
acquaintance  with  hardship  and  fatigue 
had  inured  him  even  to  Russian  rigor; 
or  they  were  young  men  like  Gaston 
Frey  from  Arles,  whose  iron  frame  and 
splendid  constitution  had  withstood  thus 
far  every  assault  of  the  elements.  Of 
the  others  who  had  once  made  up  that 
valiant  company,  only  heaven  and  the 
wolves  and  ravens  could  tell. 

And  now  these  few  remaining  knew 
beyond  all  doubt  that  on  them,  too,  was 
descending  the  fate  which  had  already 
overtaken  their  lost  comrades ; that  out 
of  this  cruel  enthrallment  of  bitter  cold 
and  famished  bodies  they  would  never 
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go  alive,  for  behind  lay  the  icy  vastness 
over  which  they  had  come,  and  before 
ran  a ravine  whose  slippery  sides  pre- 
sented no  foothold  for  descent,  and 
whose  length,  in  their  weakened  state,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  traverse. 
And  over  all,  impenetrable  night  was 
now  descending.  • 

“And  so,”  came  tremulously  and  bit- 
terly from  beneath  the  grizzled  mustache 
of  old  Sergeant  Jacques  of  the  St.  An- 
toine Quarter,  “of  all  our  victories  this — 
this  is  what  is  left  to  us.” 

“To  die  like  dogs,”  added  the  poor, 
young  peasant  from  Arles. 

“No,”  Colonel  Deschamp’s  deep  voice 
broke  in,  “to  die,  please  God,  if  die  we 
must,  like  Christians  and  gentlemen.” 

There  was  no  man  among  them  who 
did  not  love  this  stern,  honest  Colonel 
of  theirs,  and  the  more  truly  because 
with  their  love  was  mingled  a reverence 
for  his  cherished  ideals  which  differed 
so  widely  from  their  own  more  prac- 
tical ideas.  They  knew,  too,  but  for 
these  same  ideals  of  his  that  instead  of 
being  a simple  Colonel  in  the  infantry 
he  might  now  be  a general  -of  brigade, 
nay,  even  a marshal  of  France.  When 
then,  he  spoke  to  them  of  dying  like 
Christians,  not  even  a shadow  of  in- 
credulity or  disagreement  flickered 
across  the  most  hardened  face. 

“Down  on  your  knees,  men,”  the  Col- 
onel continued,  and  he  himself  knelt 
upon  the  frozen  ground.  “Say  with  me 
the  Rosary.  Our  own  mothers  we  shall 
never  see  again  with  mortal  eyes,  but 
the  Mother  of  God  is  waiting  and  pray- 
ing for  us,  and  we  must  not  disap- 
point her.” 

“The  Mother  of  God !”  Oh,  the 
peace,  the  grace  of  holy,  forgotten  child- 
hood that  came  again  with  the  words! 
Clear  and  far  above  the  storms  and  strife 
and  disbelief  of  years,  stood  out  that 
gracious  vision  of  unforgetting,  tireless, 
maternal  love.  Watching  and  waiting 
for  them,  too,  poor  castaways  of  for- 
tune ! ready  to  open  for  them  with  her 


own  tender  hands,  Heaven's  portals  f 
To  nearly  every  man  present  the  lan- 
guage of  piety  was  a forgotten  tongue; 
nevertheless  ere  the  Colonel  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  second  decade  the 
responses  were  being  promptly  made, 
though  ever  and  anon  some  voice  wav- 
ered into  utter  silence. 

And  so  descending  night  saw  the 
gaunt  faces  upturned  to  heaven,  and  the 
dying  eyes  illumined  with  a new-born, 
celestial  hope.  “Hail  Mary”  and  “Holy 
Mary”  trembled  out  on  the  frozen  air 
until  the  words  were  merely  the  echo  of 
a whisper,  and  when  at  length,  silent 
amongst  his  silent  men,  knelt  good  Col- 
onel Deschamps,  upon  his  lips  lingered  a 
more  assured  smile  even  than  when  upon 
that  morning  long  ago  they,  had  an- 
nounced the  new-won  victory  of  Ma- 
rengo to  glad  France,  while  the  stiffened 
fingers  clasped  close,  as  the  pledge  of  a 
serener  life,  the  tiny  links  of  a child’s 
rosary. 

* * * * * * ★ 

Clear  and  divinely  bright  shone  morn- 
ing over  the  frozen  waste  and  kneeling 
figures.  A travelling  carriage  driven  at 
the  utmost  speed  permitted  by  # the 
roughness  of  the  road  came  thundering 
along.  So  rapid  was  its  movement  that 
the  horses  in  the  lead  were  almost 
among  the  group  of  silent  suppliants, 
when  an  imperious  voice  from  the  in- 
side stopped  them  with  a “Halt”  which 
nearly  threw  them  upon  their  haunches. 
The  next  moment  the  speaker  was  on 
the  ground,  a small  man,  with  a pale 
face,  kingly  in  its  dignity  and  with  the 
eyes  of  a ruler — eyes  which  for  all  their 
sternness,  and  for  all  the  suffering  they 
had  seen,  could  melt  to  deepest  tender- 
ness. Whether  they  did  so  now,  no  man 
can  say  for  Napoleon  stood  with  his 
back  towards  those  in  the  carriage. 
His  escort,  in  obedience  to  the  military 
etiquette  which  forbade  too  close  a 
scrutiny  of  their  master's  emotions,  kept 
their  horses  reined  in  at  a respectful 
distance. 
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In  the  minds  of  all — and  especially 
in  the  great  mind  of  Bonaparte — there 
came  the  memory  of  a day  long  past, 
when  Pope  Gregory,  a prisoner  and 
apparently  helpless,  the  last  great  cap- 
tive at  the  imperial  chariot-wheels,  had 
turned  to  the  conqueror,  with  unheeded 
warnings  of  the  doom  which  inevitably 


It  was  Napoleon’s  voice  which  broke 
the  sad  silence  and  caused  every  eye  to 
centre  itself  on  Colonel  Deschamp’s 
clasped  hands,  whither  the  Emperor’s 
own  pointed.  “Behold,”  said  he,  “one 
who  knew  how  to  die,  and  showed  the 
way  to  others.  Would  to  God  there  had 
been  more  Frenchmen  like  him.  Had 


NAPOLEON  AND  THE  KING  OF  ROME. 


we  but  been  faithful  to  the  Rosary 
learned  from  our  mother,  France  to-day 
would  be  mistress  of  the  world.  But 
it  is  too  late  now — too  late.” 

Too  late ! it  was  the  dirge  of  his  van- 
ished glory,  the  presentiment  of  his 
future  fate. 


awaited  him — told  him  solemnly  of  a 
Power  against  which  his  should  break 
as  a reed ; of  a divine  vengeance  which 
would  strike  the  swords  of  his  soldiers 
from  their  hands.  Ah,  just  and  unfor- 
getting Lord ! how  that  prophecy  had 
been  fulfilled. 
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TThe  Very  Reverend  Father  Mon- 
* sabre,  O.  P.,  the  great  French 
preacher,  died  at  Havre,  France,  on  the 
2 1 st  of  February.  Father  Monsabre  was 
born  at  Blois  on  the  ioth  of  December, 
1827.  ( )n  the  15th  of  June,  1851,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood.  Subse- 
quently, on  the  31st  of  May,  1855,  he 
entered  the  Dominican  Order,  making 
his  profession  in  the  novitiate  of  Fla- 
vigny  during  the  following  year.  In 
the  year  1856  he  was  assigned  to 
Chalais ; in  1857  to  Paris;  in  1881  he 


was  elected  prior  of  the  Dominican 
Convent  of  Havre. 

During  eighteen  successive  seasons 
lie  held  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
winning  for  himself  the  reputation  of 
being  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  of  his 
time.  Since  the  year  1903  he  lived  in 
retirement.  The  Dominican  convent 
was,  in  that  year,  confiscated  by  the 
Government,  so  Pere  Monsabre  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a modest  little 
home  in  which  he  died,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  God  rest  his  soul. 
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Miss  Katherine  £.  Conway 
Receives  the  Laetare  Medal 

By  DENIS  A.  MCCARTHY 


HHERE  is  much  rejoicing  among 
the  Catholic  literary  folk  of 
Boston  at  the  awarding  of  the 
Laetare  Medal,  this  year,  to 
their  -most  prominent  member — Miss 
Katherine  E.  Conway. 

The  Laetare  Medal,  as  every  Catholic 
American  knows — or  ought  to  know — 
is  conferred  every  year  by  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  upon  some  member  of 
the  Catholic  laity  supe- 
rior in  talent  and  emi- 
nent in  good  works. 

The  list  of  those  who 
have  already  received  it 
includes  men  and  wo- 
men whose  names  are 
household  words  among 
the  Catholics  of  the 
United  States — men  and 
women  who  have  been 
chosen  because  of  their 
widely-ackn  owl  edged 
ability,  intellectual  at-, 
tainments  and  self-sacri- 
ficing work  in  the  field 
of  Catholic  charity. 

Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Attorney 
General  Bonaparte,  the 
Hon.  Bourke  Cockran, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet. 

Twice  before  has  the  Medal  come  to 
Boston.  The  late  Patrick  Donahoe, 
founder  of  the  Pilot  and  pioneer  in  the 
work  of  Catholic  journalism,  was  the 
first  Bostonian  to  receive  it.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  awarded  to  another  Boston 
man,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Fitzpatrick,  who, 
although  one  of  Boston’s  leading  men 
of  business,  has  never  been  too  busy  for 


the  higher  things  of  Catholic  life,  but 
who  always  has  participated  in  every 
work  of  Catholic  endeavor. 

And  now  the  Medal  comes  again  to 
the  Modern  Athens,  and  this  time  to  a 
woman — one  who  as  editor,  poet,  essay- 
ist and  novelist  has  won  an  enduring 
place  in  Catholic  literature,  and  whose 
manifold  good  works  of  charity  and 
philanthropy  have  made  her  name  re- 
spected and  beloved. 

Katherine  E.  Conway 
is  a native  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  the  fifth  child  of 
the  large  family  of  sons 
and  daughters,  born  to 
her  parents,  James  and 
Sarah  Conway.  Her 
father  was  one  of  the 
well-known  bridge 
builders  and  railroad 
contractors  of  the  State, 
and  very  active  in  the 
political  life  of  the  city 
of  his  home. 

In  earliest  childhood 
Miss  Conway  attended 
what  are  now  the  fa- 
mous Cathedral  schools 
of  that  city,  then  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity;  and  later,  the 
local  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  She  made  a four  years' 
course  at  St.  Mary’s  Academy  (familiarly 
known  as  Miss  Nardin’s  Academy), 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  the  time  under  the 
direction  of  two  eminent  educators, 
one  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  the  other  an  English  convert 
of  signal  literary  ability.  Later, 
Miss  Conway  spent  some  time  at  the 
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Sacred  Heart,  Manhattanville,  as  a par- 
lor boarder. 

Her  literary  work  was  begun  while 
she  was  still  a schoolgirl,  and  her  excel- 
lent preparation  for  it  was  supplemented 
by  the  judicious  interest  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bernard  J.  M’Quaid,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  who  gave  her  valuable  direc- 
tion in  reading  and  the  formation  of 
a literary  style. 

After  some  work  on  the  religious  and 
the  secular  papers  of  Rochester  and 
Buffalo,  especially  the  Catholic  Union 
of  the  latter  city,  experience  as  a special 
teacher  in  Rochester,  and  a modest  suc- 
cess with  short  stories  and  poems,  she 
was  invited  to  an  editorial  place  on  The 
Pilot  by  John  Boyle  O’Reilly,  who  not 
only  advanced  her  interests  rapidly  on 
his  own  paper,  but  opened  to  her  the 
general  literary  life  of  Boston.  At  his 
instance  she  went  earnestly  into  the 
Catholic  Reading  work  the  year  before 
his  lamented  death. 

She  has  been  twenty-three  years  a res- 
ident of  Boston.  Her  life  is  in  her  work. 
On  the  death  of  John  Boyle  O’Reilly 
and  Mr.  James  Jeffrey  Roche’s  acces- 
sion to  the  editorship  of  The  Pilot,  she 
became  associate  editor.  On  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Roche  to  Genoa,  more 
than  two  years  ago,  she  became  editor- 
in-chief.  She  has  long  had  the  faculty 
of  doing  an  immense  amount  of  work 
easily  and  quickly.  Besides  her  work  on 
The  Pilot,  she  has  contributed  special 
articles  from  time  to  time  to  most  of  the 
Boston  secular  papers,  and  short  stories 
and  poems  to  several  magazines. 

She  is  a loving  student  of  sacred  art, 
and  early  in  her  Boston  life  collaborated 
with  Clara  Erskine  Clement  in  a popular 
art-book,  “Christian  Symbols  and  Sto- 
ries of  the  Saints.”  Her  books  include 
two  novels,  “Lalor’s  Maples,”  and  “The 
Way  of  the  World  and  Other  Ways;” 
five  volumes  of  the  Family  Sitting 
Room  Series,  “Lady  and  Her  Letters,” 
“Making  Friends  and  Keeping  Them,” 
“Questions  of  Honor  in  the  Christian 


Life,”  “Bettering  Ourselves,”  and  “The 
Christian  Gentlewoman;”  “New  Foot- 
steps in  Well-Trodden  Ways,”  a book 
of  foreign  travel  sketches ; “A  Dream  of 
Lilies,”  poems ; “Watchwords  from 
John  Boyle  O’Reilly,  with  Literary  Esti- 
mate,” and  “In  the  Footsteps  of  the 
Good  Shepherd”  (in  press).  All  these 
books  have  passed  through  a number  of 
editions,  and  are  in  steady  demand. 

Miss  Conway’s  activities  have  not 
been  confined  to  literature.  Busy  as  is 
her  life  as  a journalist  she  has  found  time 
to  interest  herself  in  works  of  charity 
and  philanthropy.  She  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Catholic  Reading  Circle 
movement,  and  has  been  president  of 
the  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  Reading  Cir- 
cle, one  of  the  three  great  Reading 
Circles  of  the  country,  since  its  incep- 
tion, an  honorary  member  of  the  Cath- 
olic Union  of  Boston,  a member  of  the 
Boston  Authors’  Club,  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Women’s  Press  Association,  etc., 
and  a vice  president  of  the  Children  of 
Mary  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

She  is,  however,  first,  last  and  always, 
a Catholic  journalist  and  litterateur,  as 
her  constant  work  on  the  Pilot  and  her 
other  literary  work  testify.  This  is  why 
the  Catholic  literary  colony  of  Boston  is 
feeling  very  proud  these  days.  It  rejoices, 
of  course,  that  the  Laetare  Medal  comes 
again,  and  so  soon,  to  Boston;  but  it 
rejoices  much  more  that  this  signal  mark 
of  honor  should  be  awarded  to  one  who 
is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  corps, 
whose  true  womanliness  is  known  to  all, 
and  whose  gracious  helpfulness  has  been 
experienced  by  many  a young  struggler 
on  the  hard  road  that  leads  to  literary 
fame. 

Of  her  family  there  is  but  one  other 
survivor,  a brother,  James  J.  Conway, 
in  the  service  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Her 
sister,  Mary  E.  Conway,  foundress  of  the 
Colegio  Americano,  Buenos  Ayres,  who 
contributed  a number  of  short  stories  to 
The  Rosary  Magazine,  died  three 
years  ago. 
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Father  Denifle  and  Martin  Luther 

By  FATHER  THUENTE,  0.  P. 


II. 

LUTHER  AND  MATRIMONY. 

IwlN  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  (chap. 
W 19,  22)  we  read  that  Christ,  the 
H good  Lord,  said  to  the  unfaith- 
ful servant:  “Out  of  thy  own 
mouth,  I judge  thee,  thou  wicked  ser- 
vant.” Thus  Father  Denifle  in  his  “last 
and  lasting  work,”  “Luther  and  Luther- 
thum,”  judges  the  character  of  Martin 
Luther  by  the  words  of  his  own  mouth, 
by  what  he  wrote,  and  what  he  preached. 

The  critical  edition  of  the  works  of 
Martin  Luther,  published  by  the  leading 
professors  of  the  Protestant  Church,  de- 
scribes a twofold  character  in  Luther, 
one  phase  being  almost  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  other.  For  ten  years 
he  was  a good,  religious  priest ; for  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  was  the  organizer  and 
leader  of  the  anti-Catholic  protesting 
sect,  bearing  his  name,  called  Luther- 
thum — Lutheranism. 

The  fundamental,  heretical  doctrine  of 
“faith  without  good  works,”  “gospel 
without  commandments,”  “reward  with- 
out labor,”  “heaven  without  the  cross,” 
Luther  found  in  his  own  heart,  and  his 
blinded  mind  was  soon  brought  into 
harmony  with  it.  His  own  subjective 
experience  was  made  general  and  uni- 
versal. Just  because  he,  without  prayer, 
and  therefore  without  grace,  could  not 
keep  the  commandments,  he  believed 
and  taught  that  others  could  not 
keep  them  although  they  prayed  fer- 
vently, and  consequently  received  an 
abundance  of  the  grace  of  God.  This 
pernicious  doctrine  he  applied  not  only 
to  individuals,  but  also  to  society.  The 
family  is  the  foundation  of  society.  The 
laws  regulating  matrimony  strengthen 


or  weaken,  build  up  or  destroy  the  fam- 
ily, and  consequently  society,  according 
to  their  nature.  Therefore,  when  God 
created  man,  He  instituted  marriage. 
He  “cast  a deep  sleep  upon  Adam,  and 
when  he  was  fast  asleep,  He  took  one 
of  his  ribs, — and  the  Lord  God  built  the 
rib,  which  he  took  from  Adam,  into  a 
woman  and  brought  her  to  Adam." 
When,  in  the  garden  of  pleasure,  Adam, 
innocent  and  perfect,  beheld  Eve,  the 
woman  whom  the  Almighty  had  cre- 
ated, and  brought  to  him,  filled  with  the 
light  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  proclaimed 
for  all  nations  and  generations  the  unity 
and  indissolubility  of  matrimony  in 
words  which  Lacordaire  pronounces 
“consoling  and  terrible “Wherefore  a 
man  shall  leave  father  and  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  to  his  wife  and  they  shall  be 
two  in  one  flesh.” 

This  sacred  institution  of  matrimony 
and  its  first  and  principal  laws  were  re- 
viewed and  confirmed  by  Jesus  Christ, 
Who  said : “What,  therefore,  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asun- 
der.” All  great  missionaries  of  barbar- 
ous nations,  all  true  reformers  of  Chris- 
tian society,  preached  and  enforced 
these  laws. 

In  Martin  Luther  we  find,  on  the  one 
hand,  a true,  clear  exponent  of  the  sub- 
lime, Catholic  idea  of  matrimony;  on 
the  other,  the  formulator  and  promul- 
gator of  the  worldly  conception  of  that 
holy  state,  after  he  had  broken  his  vow 
of  celibacy  and  married  a person  conse- 
crated to  God  by  religious  profession. 

We  shall  first  consider  his  true  Cath- 
olic doctrine  in  order  to  be  instructed 
and  edified  by  it;  then  his  “reformed” 
doctrine,  in  order  to  see  his  deep  fall, 
and  the  shock  he  gave  to  society — a 
shock  so  terrible  that  the  evil  effects  are 
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felt  up  to  the  present  day.  No  subject, 
I believe,  reveals  more  clearly  the  heart 
of  Luther  and  the  harm  he  has  done  to 
Christianity  than  this.  It  shows,  above 
all,  that  while  he  pretended  to  reform  the 
Church  of  Christ,  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  tear  down  its  pillars. 

As  a Catholic  priest,  Martin  Luther 
preached  the  revealed  doctrine  that  the 
state  of  matrimony  is  holy,  and  that  the 
state  of  virginity  is  still  holier.  In  the 
year  1519  he  still  preached:  “Neither 
Christ  nor  the  apostles  prescribed  the 
state  of  virginity ; they  recommended  it, 
and  left  it  to  every  one  to  try  his  own 
heart.  The  truth  that  the  state  of  vir- 
ginity is  holier  than  the  state  of  matri- 
mony, so  expressly  taught  by  the  word 
and  example  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
beloved  disciple  St.  John,  was  defined 
as  a dogma  of  the  Church  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent. 

“The  truth  that  the  single  state,  for 
the  love  of  God,  is  holier  than  marriage, 
does  not  imply  in  any  way  that  marriage 
is  not  very  holy.  The  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  is  a greater  saint  than  St.  Joseph, 
still  St.  Joseph  is  a great  and  glorious 
saint.”  While  Martin  Luther  was  a 
faithful  priest,  he  understood  this  well, 
according  to  the  teachings  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  “Who  does  not  know,”  he 
says,  “that  marriage  was  instituted  by 
God,  introduced  into  Paradise,  con- 
firmed and  blessed  after  the  fall  of  man  ? 
Every  one  knows  it.  I learned  it  when 
young.” 

I desire  to  emphasize  all  such  state- 
ments, for  we  shall  see  that  later  on  he 
flatly  contradicts  them. 

In  one  of  his  sermons,  preached  on 
the  Gospel  of  the  wedding  of  Cana, 
Luther  gives  the  reasons  why  matri- 
mony is  so  holy.  “The  doctors  of  the 
Church,”  he  says,  “find  three  great  bless- 
ings and  advantages  in  the  married 
state — faith,  offspring  and  sacrament.” 

He  saw  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the 
spouses  that  mutual,  noble,  spiritual 
union  and  fidelity  expressed  in  the 


words:  “For  better,  for  worse,  for 

richer,  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  until  death  do  us  part” — a fidelity 
and  confidence  most  sorely  tried  and 
most  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  lives 
of  the  Blessed  Mother  and  St.  Joseph. 
When  St.  Joseph,  not  understanding  the 
divine  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  “be- 
ing a just  man,  and  not  willing  publicly 
to  expose  her,  was  minded  to  put  her 
away  privately,  an  angel  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peared to  him  in  his  sleep,  saying, 
‘Joseph,  son  of  David,  fear  not  to  take 
unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife,  for  that  which 
is  conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy 
Ghost’  ” (Matt.  1,  19). 

Regarding  offspring,  a second  bless- 
ing of  matrimony,  Luther,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Church,  exhorted  the  faithful  to 
look  upon  it,  not  with  the  eyes  of  the 
flesh,  but  with  the  eyes  of  faith.  They 
were  to  see  in  the  children  not  only  the 
image  of  the  parents,  but  the  image  of 
God,  not  only  the  body,  but  also  and 
above  all  the  immortal  soul,  and  its  glo- 
rious, eternal  destiny. 

He  well  explains  that  the  patriarchs 
of  old  would  not  have  married,  if  they 
had  not  seen  in  their  children  the  min- 
isters of  God,  preparing  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah ; if  they  had  not  seen  that 
their  own  flesh  and  blood  would  finally 
be  honored  and  glorified  and  blessed  in 
His  redemption. 

In  order  that  the  spouses  may  have 
the  grace  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  one 
another,  and  to  bring  up  their  children 
in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  Christ  hon- 
ored this  state,  instituted  by  the  heavenly 
Father  in  Paradise,  and  elevated  it  to  the 
dignity  of  a sacrament.  In  order  to  ex- 
plain this,  Martin  Luther  quotes  the 
beautiful  passage  found  in  St.  Paul's 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  chapter  v,  22-32 
verse.  We  give  it  in  full : 

“Let  women  be  subject  to  their  hus- 
bands, as  to  the  Lord  : Because  the  hus- 
band is  the  head  of  the  wife,  as  Christ 
is  the  head  of  the  Church.  He  is  the 
saviour  of  his  body. 
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“Therefore  as  the  Church  is  subject 
■to  Christ,  so  also  let  the  wives  be  to  their 
husbands  in  all  things. 

“Husbands,  love  your  wives,  as  Christ 
also  loved  the  Church,  and  delivered 
Jiimself  up  for  it. 

“That  lie  might  sanctify  it,  cleansing 
it  by  the  laver  of  water  in  the  word  of 
life : That  he  might  present  it  to  him- 
self a glorious  church,  not  having  spot 
•or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing;  but  that 
it  should  be  holy,  and  without  blemish. 

“So  also  ought  men  to  love  wives  as 
their  own  bodies. 

“He  that  loveth  his  wife  loveth  him- 
self. 

“For  no  man  ever  hated  his  own  flesh  ; 
but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it,  as  also 
Christ  doth  the  Church : Because  we 
are  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh, 
and  of  his  bones. 

“For  this  cause  shall  a man  leave  his 
father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to 
his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  two  in  one 
flesh. 

“This  is  a great  sacrament;  but  I 
speak  in  Christ  and  in  the  Church.” 

Martin  Luther  adds  to  these  words  of 
St.  Paul:  “Indeed  marriage  is  some- 
thing sublime.  Is  it  not  sublime  that 
God  was  made  man,  and  that  God  gave 
Himself  to  man  to  belong  to  man,  even 
as  a husband  gives  himself  to  his  wife? 
Therefore  let  married  people  honor  such 
a sacrament.” 

Marriage  being  so  holy  and  important 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  Martin 
Luther,  when  preaching  as  a priest  of 
the  Church,  gave  most  practical  and 
wholesome  advice  to  the  young  people. 
To  the  young  woman  he  said : “If  you 
wish  to  win  the  heart  of  a young  man, 
be  mocfest  and  retiring,  dress  modestly, 
say  little,  and  cast  not  vour  eyes  upon 
his  countenance  staringlv.  The  greatest 
ornament  of  a maiden  or  woman  is  mod- 
esty. It  captivates  the  heart  of  man 
more  than  dress.  It  is  blessed  by  God.” 

Fbr  young  men  Luther  also  has  ad- 
vice, as  practical  to-day  as  it  was  in  his 


time : “Let  those  who  think  of  entering 
the  state  of  matrimony  learn  to  implore 
God  most  earnestly  for  a spouse.  A 
wife  is  given  to  each  one  according  to 
his  own  merits,  even  as  Eve  was  given 
to  Adam  by  God.  Let  them  pray  to 
Christ  and  say:  'Behold,  God,  I pray 
You  to  give  me  a wife  who  is  pleasing 
to  Thee,  and  who  will  make  me  happy.’  ” 
For  the  benefit  of  wives,  Luther 
quotes  St.  Paul,  saying:  “The  man  in- 
deed ought  not  to  cover  his  head,  be- 
cause he  is  the  image  and  glory  of  God ; 
but  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  the  man” 
(Cor.  xi,  7).  “Therefore,”  says  Luther, 
“wives  must  honor  their  husbands.” 
Luther  did  not  forget  to  admonish  the 
husbands  and  to  remind  them  of  their 
duties.  “Ye  husbands,”  he  says,  with 
St.  Paul  (St.  Peter  iii,  7),  “giving  honor 
to  the  female,  as  to  the  weaker  vessel, 
and  as  to  the  coheirs  of  the  grace  of  life.” 
Father  Denifle,  to  confirm  a solid  doc- 
trine of  the  Catholic  Church,  reviews 
briefly  what  the  Popes  and  doctors  and 
preachers  of  the  Church  have  said  about 
and  done  for  matrimony,  to  protect  and 
defend  this  sacred  corner  stone  of  Chris- 
tian society.  Here,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  he  explains  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  by  referring  to  its  beautiful  and 
most  significant  ritual.  In  the  nuptial 
Mass,  w'hich  Luther  found  in  his  Missal, 
and  must  have  said  frequently,  we 
find  the  prayer : “Accept,  O Lord,  we 
beseech  Thee,  the  sacrifice  which  we 
offer  for  the  holy  bond  of  matrimony.” 
On  this  occasion,  the  Church  makes  an 
exception,  opens  the  sanctuary  gate,  ad- 
mits the  bride  into  that  holy  place,  per- 
mits her  to  kneel  on  the  very  altar  steps, 
and  asks  the  priests  to  interrupt  the 
prayers  of  the  Mass  to  turn  towards  her 
and  to  bless  her,  “that  she  may  be  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  love  and  peace,  that 
she  may  be  faithful  and  pure,  and 
always  imitate  the  example  of  holy  wo- 
men ; that  she  may  be  to  her  husband 
as  lovable  as  Rachel,  as  prudent  as  Re- 
becca and  live  as  long,  and  be  as  true 
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as  Sarah,  that  both  she  and  her  hus- 
band may  see  their  children  and  chil- 
dren's children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  and  reach  a venerable  old 
age,  the  object  of  their  desire,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Such  a mar- 
riage ceremony  reminds  us  indeed  of 
that  first  marriage  in  the  beautiful  Gar- 
den of  Paradise,  when  God  Himself  ap- 
peared and  blessed  the  bride,  all  spot- 
less and  fair,  and  gave  her  as  a queen  to 
Adam,  the  King  of  Creation. 

Now  it  remains  our  duty  to  turn  over 
and  review  the  dark  pages  of  the  works 
of  Martin  Luther,  no  longer  the  Catholic 
priest,  but  the  so-called  reformer,  and 
organizer  of  a religious  sect,  and  see 
what  he  said  about  and  did  for  matri- 
mony after  he  broke  his  vow  of  cel- 
ibacy and  married  a person  consecrated 
to  God  by  a holy  religious  profession. 
The  darkness  of  the  picture  may  help  us 
to  understand  the  character  of  the  man 
still  misrepresented  by  many,  and  may 
induce  us  to  appreciate  more  fully  and 
cause  us  to  cling  more  closely  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  Mother  of  Sanctity 
and  Civilization. 

****** 

Martin  Luther,  the  heretic,  contra- 
dicted almost  the  entire  Christian  Doc- 
trine, which  Martin  Luther,  the  reli- 
gious priest,  had  taught  concerning 
matrimony. 

The  state  of  chastity  which  he  had 
chosen  for  his  own,  with  the  perfect  un- 
derstanding of  an  educated  man,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  and  which  he  had 
praised  and  encouraged  as  a university 
professor,  declaring  it  holier  than  the 
state  of  matrimony,  he  denounced  as 
wicked  and  pernicious  when  the  lily  of 
purity  had  faded  in  his  own  heart. 

When  in  1516  Luther  heard  that  some 
preachers  forbade  young  women  to  enter 
the  convent  he  was  indignant  and  said : 
“Who  is  so  foolish  and  perverse  to  deny 
that  every  free-born  child  can  place  its 
liberty  into  the  hands  of  another  and 
make  itself  captive?"  And  yet,  only  a 


few  years  later,  the  same  Martin  Luther 
was  so  foolish  and  perverse  as  to  deny 
it.  He  not  only  tried  to  prevent  others 
from  entering  the  convent,  but  wrote 
his  “best  book,"  in  order  to  make  those 
who  were  in  the  convent  believe  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  leave  it.  The  closing 
words  of  his  “best  book"  are : “It  is  evi- 
dent that  your  vows  are  void,  unlawful, 
godless,  contradicting  the  Gospels, 
therefore  renounce  them,  have  faith  in 
the  Gospels,  and  return  to  Christian 
liberty." 

The  sublime  doctrine  which  he  had 
taught  according  to  St.  Paul  and  the 
whole  Catholic  Church,  that  matrimony 
is  a sacrament,  that  the  union  is  sacred, 
that  this  union  between  the  spouses  may 
be  compared  to  the  union  which  exists 
between  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Church 
which  He  established,  for  which  He  shed 
His  blood,  and  with  which  He  remains 
forever,  all  this  he  denied  as  early  as 
1520,  and  moreover  maintained  that 
such  teachings  of  the  Church  had  been 
invented  by  men. 

Having  robbed  this  holy  state  of  its 
sacramental  character,  he  lowered  it  to- 
a mere  human  contract.  That  mutual 
faith  and  confidence,  that  noble  spiritual 
union  of  heart  and  soul  which  Luther 
had  preached  to  the  married  people  from 
the  Catholic  pulpit  was  reduced  to  a 
selfish,  material,  sensual  union,  when 
Luther  protested  against  the  Church. 
Most  of  his  words  are  too  vulgar  to* 
quote.  The  following  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  degraded  state  of  his  mind: 
“It  is  not  a matter  of  counsel,  it  is  ma- 
terial and  necessary  that  every  man  have 
a wife,  and  every  woman  a husband. 
This  is  more  necessary  than  eating  and 
drinking,  watching  and  sleeping." 
Other  sentences  indicate  clearly  that  in 
this  respect  he  saw  no  difference  be- 
tween man,  rational  and  free,  and  the 
brute  beast. 

Having  thus  degraded  matrimony, 
Luther  saw  in  woman,  whom  he  had 
made  the  companion  of  man,  with  equal 
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rights  and  privileges,  whom  Christ  had 
honored  and  exalted  in  His  Immaculate 
Mother,  the  most  “blessed  among  wo- 
men,” only  a slave  of  the  vile  passions 
of  man.  This  is  perhaps  the  saddest 
chapter  in  the  destructive  work  of  the 
so-called  Reformation.  Here  again 
their  vulgarity  forbids  us  to  quote  the 
plainest  passages  of  Luther. 

On  one  occasion  he  compared  wo- 
man to  a beast  of  burden,  saying:  “If 
the  burden  they  carry  will  exhaust  and 
kill  them,  what  is  the  difference?  Let 
it  kill  them,  for  that  they  were  created.” 

The  scandalous  abuse  of  the  poor  nuns 
proves  clearly  how  Martin  Luther  and 
his  followers  respected  women.  “If  you 
have  a daughter  or  friend  in  the  reli- 
gious state  you  must,  if  you  are  honest 
and  pious,  help  her  out  of  it,  even  if  it 
should  cost  you  your  fortune,  your 
health  and  your  life.” 

When  a certain  Mr.  Koppe  reported 
to  him  that  on  the  eve  of  Easter  he  had 
stolen  nuns  from  a convent,  Luther  com- 
pared him,  in  his  blasphemy,  to  Christ 
freeing  mankind  at  this  holy  season  from 
the  captivity  of  sin.  He  calls  him  a 
"blessed  robber.” 

Having  forced  the  nuns  from  what 
these  “blessed  robbers”  called  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  convent,  they  compelled 
them,  without  consulting  either  their 
feelings  or  their  liberty,  to  marry. 
"Nine  of  them,”  writes  a follower  of 
Luther  to  a friend,  “have  come  to  me. 
They  are  all  beautiful  and  of  noble  birth, 
not  one  of  them  is  fifty  years  old.  The 
•oldest  one  I have  selected,  to  be  your 
wife;  However,  if  you  desire  a younger 
one,  you  may  have  your  choice.” 

Beh6ld,  then,  these  men,  who  stand 
before  the  world  as  the  advocates  of  lib- 
erty, men  who  accepted  and  gave  away 
noble  women  as  vile  slaves.  How  dif- 
ferent the  language  of  Blessed  Henry 
Suso,  a representative  Catholic  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  fourteenth  century ! Meet- 
ing a poor  woman  one  day  on  a narrow 


path,  he  stepped  aside  into  the  mud  to 
let  her  pass.  The  good  woman  asked 
him  why  he,  a priest,  had  done  this. 
“It  is  my  custom,  good  woman,”  he  an- 
swered, “to  honor  and  respect  every 
woman,  because  of  the  tender  Mother 
of  God,  the  Queen  of  Heaven.” 

The  strong  and  blind  passions  of  cor- 
rupt human  nature,  having  been  freed 
by  the  principles  of  Luther,  since  they 
cannot  and  need  not  be  controlled,  de- 
manded still  greater  liberties  and  priv- 
ileges. To  protect  and  safeguard  the 
marriage  bond,  the  Catholic  Church  has 
passed  wise  laws,  as,  for  instance,  those 
prohibiting  marriage  between  kindred 
up  to  the  fourth  degree.  Luther  de- 
clared all  impediments  null  and  void, 
even  between  those  related  to  each  other 
in  the  first  degree.  Father  Denifle  well 
remarks  that  Luther  cannot  have  been 
in  his  sober  senses  when  he  did  such  an 
unnatural  thing. 

Finally  Luther  attacked  and  tore 
asunder  the  marriage  bond  itself,  abol- 
ishing the  sacred  doctrine  of  its  unity 
and  indissolubility,  and  permitting  di- 
vorce and  bigamy. 

In  the  year  1520  Luther  still  feared 
and  hesitated  to  take  this  fatal  step. 
He  writes  that  he  hates  divorce  and  pre- 
fers bigamy,  but  does  not  dare  to  de- 
clare bigamy  lawful. 

In  1522  Martin  Luther  had  quite  over- 
come this  just  hatred  and  scruple  of 
conscience.  Although  clearly  foreseeing 
the  evils  of  divorce,  he  fearlessly  ad- 
vised it,  and  blamed  a higher  authority 
for  it.  “This  counsel,”  he  says,  “may 
give  an  excuse  to  bad  husbands  and 
wives  to  elope  and  marry  again,  but 
how  can  I help  it,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
authorities.  Were  they  to  strangle  all 
those  living  in  adultery,  I would  not 
have  to  give  such  advice.  Of  two  evils 
we  must  choose  the  smaller.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  let  the  adulterers  go  to  another 
country  and  remarry  than  to  let  them 
live  in  impurity.” 
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In  1540  Luther  found  nothing  in  Holy 
Scripture  forbidding  bigamy,  and  find- 
ing nothing,  he  allowed  it. 

Thus  the  sanctity,  dignity,  unity  and 
indissolubility  of  matrimony  were  totally 
destroyed  by  Martin  Luther.  He  low- 
ered Christian  marriage,  which  had  so 
powerfully  helped  to  reform  the  world, 
to  the  pagan  ideas  and  ideals.  His  “in- 
dulgence” favoring  and  flattering  the 
human  passions  was  great,  almost  un- 
limited, and  yet  he  is  called  a reformer. 

Luther’s  pagan  doctrine  on  matri- 
mony had  its  immediate  disastrous  effect 
on  the  people,  and  is  felt  by  society  up 
to  the  present  day.  Professor  Stophylus, 
for  some  time  a follower  of  Luther, 
writes  in  the  year  1562:  “Since  the  peo- 
ple have  begun  to  read  in  the  books  of 
Luther  that  the  state  of  matrimony  is 
only  a human  invention,  married  life 
among  the  Turks  is  more  orderly  and 
honorable  than  among  our  Evangelists 
of  Germany.” 

Luther,  himself,  complains  frequently 
that  his  followers  were  seven  times  worse 
than  they  had  been  under  the  Pope ; 
that  one  devil  having  been  cast  out  by 
him,  seven  others,  and  much  worse,  had 
taken  possession  of  their  souls.  He 
calls  his  own  Wittenberg  a “Sodoma.” 
The  mayor  of  the  city  sent  complaints  to 
Luther  stating  that  in  Wittenberg 
divorces  were  granted  too  easily. 
Nicholas  Hemming,  the  most  illustrious 
among  the  theologians  of  Denmark, 
writes  in  1562:  “There  was  a time  when 
modesty  was  the  great  treasure  of  our 
young  women,  but  now  their  dress  and 
manners  indicate  their  want  of  shame.” 

The  learned  professor  blames  Luther 
directly  for  the  corruption  of  youth. 
“They  have  become  so  impertinent,”  lie 
says,  “that  quoting  the  laws  of  Luther, 
they  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
pure  and  chaste.” 

Compare  now,  step  by  step,  point  by 
point,  the  doctrine  of  Luther  preached, 
and  the  advice  given  by  him  to  the 


young  and  married  people,  as  a Catholic 
priest,  and  then  as  the  organizer  and 
founder  of  the  “Protesting”  Church,  and 
ask  yourself  the  question  which  re- 
sembles more  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  do  you 
like  better  and  consider  better  for  so- 
ciety? Compare  carefully,  according  to 
his  own  doctrine,  Luther  the  religious 
and  Luther  the  ex-religious,  and  then 
answer  the  question  : Was  he  a reformer? 
Did  he  help  to  build  up  and  purify  the 
Church  of  God  as  a St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo,  a St.  Francis  or  a St.  Dominic? 
Or  did  he  tear  down,  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  that  grand  edifice,  which  he  had 
found  somewhat  soiled  and  filled  with 
dust? 

There  are  many  who  hold  and  teach 
false  religious  doctrines  in  good  faith. 
They  are  honest,  but  ignorant.  But  for 
Luther,  we  cannot  find  this  excuse.  The 
many  contradictions  in  his  statement 
prove  not  only  the  falsehood  of  his  teach- 
ings, but  also  the  insincerity  of  his  mind. 

Does  it  not  always  seem  incredible  to 
hear  Luther,  who,  as  a young  priest,  had 
explained  matrimony  so  beautifully, 
write  in  1540:  “Behold,  I know  it  welT 
from  my  own  experience,  when  I was 
still  under  the  papacy,  as  a religious,  or 
as  a young  man,  before  I entered  the 
order,  that  then  according  to  the  papist 
doctrine,  the  state  of  matrimony  was  sin- 
ful and  condemned.” 

In  the  year  1522  Luther  had  said  re- 
peatedly that  the  Church  forbids  mat- 
rimony, but  does  not  condemn  it  as 
wicked  and  sinful. 

In  1539  and  1540  he  writes,  that  the 
Pope,  the  devil  and  his  Church  are  ene- 
mies of  the  state  of  matrimony.  They 
forbid  it  as  condemned  bv  God,  as  a 
mortal  sin.  “I,  myself,  as  a monk,”  he 
writes,  “was  under  the  impression  that 
the  state  of  matrimony  was  a condemned 
state  of  life.” 

Thus  Luther  tells  us  that  the  Church 
did  not  condemn  matrimony,  and  with 
the  same  emphasis  he  tells  us  that  the 
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Church  did  condemn  it.  Such  absurd 
contradictions  fill  the  works  of  the  great 
Dr.  Martin  Luther. 

The  critical  analysis  of  the  works  of 
Luther  made  by  Father  Denifle  shows 
that  Luther  was  not  sincere,  not  truth- 
ful ; that  Luther  was  not  a Christian 
reformer,  but  a second  Mohammed. 

All  Christians  will  naturally  be  dis- 


pleased with  this  true  picture  of  Luther 
and  his  doctrine  on  matrimony,  but  no 
one  need  be  discouraged.  So  very  many 
of  to-day,  learning  that  Luther,  their 
leader,  was  a false  prophet,  give  up  all 
religion.  This  is  a sad  mistake ; let  them 
return  to  Luther,  the  religious  priest  and 
the  Catholic  doctrine  he  explained,  and 
they  will  find  peace  and  happiness. 


The  Betrayal  of  Our  Lord 

By  Maria  D.  F.  Lawler 


The  last  faint  radiance  of  departing  day, 

Cast  o’er  Judea’s  hills  a golden  ray; 

Sublime  the  scene,  the  red  sun  sinks  to  rest, 
Earth  draws  her  sable  mantle  o’er  her  breast. 


O Gethsemane,  beneath  thy  olive  shade, 

Where  oft  before  His  blessed  footsteps  stayed, 
Behold  Him,  Lord  of  all,  to-night  alone, 
Beloved  of  our  souls  alone ! alone ! 
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Bowed  in  an  agony  of  intensest  woe, 

Whose  awful  depths  no  mortal  mind  can  know; 
While  countless  stars,  like  myriad  angel  eyes, 
Pierce  the  dim  glory  of  the  darkening  skies. 

To  watch  in  wondering  awe  our  suffering  Lord, 
Prostrate  in  anguish  on  the  hallowed  sward ; 

O Eastern  Winds,  be  yours  the  blessed  part, 

To  breathe  sweet  comfort  to  that  sorrowing  Heart. 


Tell  of  unnumbered  souls  as  yet  unborn, 

Who  for  His  love  all  other  loves  shall  scorn ; 

Who  earthly  ties  and  joys  shall  all  forsake, 
Choosing  the  blessed  cross  for  His  dear  sake. 

Hark!  there  rushes  through  the  gathering  gloom, 
A savage  horde,  blaspheming  as  they  come ; 

O Tortured  Heart,  who  can  the  traitor  be? 

Dear  sorrowing  angels  whisper,  “Is  it  he?” 

Turn,  turn,  dear  Saviour,  from  the  painful  sight 
That  meets  Thy  gaze  this  sad  and  awful  night ; 
For,  oh,  it  is  he,  one  of  Thy  chosen  few, 

Who  of  all  others  best  Thy  goodness  knew, 

Who  sat  enraptured  at  Thy  sacred  feet, 

And  listened  to  Thy  words  divinely  sweet, 

Or  gazed  entranced  on  Thy  glorious  brow. 

O Judas,  where  are  all  those  memories  now? 

How  couldst  thou,  with  treacherous  lip  betray  ? 

Did  no  remorse  thy  pitiless  footsteps  stay? 

No  recollection  of  the  glorious  past, 

Steal  o’er  thee,  of  that  great  and  hallowed  past 

When  thou,  a chosen  soul  whose  mission  high, 
Angels  might  envy,  mortal  glorify? 

Or  was  thy  sordid  soul  so  bent  on  gain 
That  thou  wert  deaf  alike  to  love  and  pain  ? 

O false  one,  how  our  hearts  in  anguish  bleed, 

As  we  reflect  upon  thy  vile,  thine  awful  deed ; 

And  wonder  if  eternity  can  e’er  efface, 

The  foulest  blot  that  stains  our  sinful  race, 


Or  is  there  aught  that  can  withdraw  the  bitter  dart 
Which  pierced  that  night  our  Loved  One’s  Sacred  Heart. 
Forgive,  forgive,  dear  Lord,  the  traitor’s  fall. 

Before  which  all  redeemed  sin  doth  pall. 
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HHE  other  day  in  an  Australian 
paper  I read  an  account  of  the 
search  for  gold  made  by  men  in 
that  wonderful  country.  It 
was  interesting,  and  so  suggestive  were 
the  sub-heads  of  the  article,  that  I can- 
not but  give  a few  of  them  here.  “For- 
tune passed  by,”  “The  man  who  mis- 
laid his  gold  mine,”  “The  elusive  digger 
and  his  big  find,”  “Ill-luck  in  good  for- 
tune,” “Fortunes  in  abandoned  claims,” 
“A  track  lined  with  human  bones.” 
Matter  there  for  many  a sermon,  and 
such,  were  I to  begin  them,  would  likely 
make  you  say,  “Farewell,  you  make  sad 
company  to-day.”  And  that,  dear 
friends,  I do  not  want  to  hear,  with  the 
bluebird  on  his  old  post  below  the  gar- 
den, and  the  jonquils  making  gay  the 
border.  We  all  know  that  the  quest  of 
the  human  race  is  gold,  whether  it  be 
the  gold  that  piles  up  wealth  in  the 
world  material,  intellectual  or  spiritual. 
Whether  we  be  miser,  scholar  or  saint, 
we  seek  our  desired  good  as  the  miner 
seeks  the  yellow  gold,  and  the  triple 
way  trod  by  man  presents  the  same  as- 
pect, as  outlined  above.  Not  alone  in 
the  material  world  is  fortune  passed  by, 
not  alone  there  does  a man  mislay  his 
gold  mine,  and  elsewhere  than  in  Austra- 
lia shall  we  find  a track  lined  with  hu- 
man bones.  There  are  few  of  us  but 
have  found  ill-luck  in  good  fortune,  no 
matter  where  that  fortune  lay,  through 
negligence,  or  over-confidence,  which  is 
another  name  for  pride;  and  truly  had 
we  but  the  eyes  to  see  we,  too,  should 
find  fortunes  in  abandoned  mines. 

One  of  these  titles,  however,  made 
special  appeal  to  me — “the  elusive  dig- 
ger and  his  big  find.”  The  paragraph  it 
headed  told  that  the  big  find,  when  made 


by  a prudent  miner,  was  not  reported  im- 
mediately, and  all  indications  of  the 
prospective  wealth  were  carefully  con- 
cealed, the  miner  continuing  his  daily 
occupation  until  his  new  wealth  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  would 
harm  him. 

As  we  sit  here  in  the  old  garden  this 
happy-hearted  March  day,  with  the  new 
world  opening  around  us,  it  will  not  hurt 
us  to  indulge  in  a bit  of  retrospection. 
In  the  new  world  upon  which  our  feet 
are  set,  we  shall  find  so  much  work  and 
so  much  enjoyment,  little  time  will  be 
for  reflection.  We  should  like  at  the 
harvest  to  know  that  we  had  made  the 
most  of  our  opportunities,  and  this  is 
best  accomplished  by  giving  a close 
scrutiny  to  the  past  so  that  we  may 
avoid  its  mistakes. 

Unless  we  have  lived  a life  as  unevent- 
ful as  the  canary  bird  hatched  in  a cage, 
we  know  that  in  one  or  all  of  the  three- 
fold aspects  of  our  past,  our  reverted 
eyes  shall  behold  somewhere  standing 
those  sad  tablets  inscribed  as  are  the 
road  to  the  Australian  gold  fields.  But 
how  many  would  not  be  missing,  had  we 
followed  the  example  of  the  elusive 
miner? 

You,  sitting  there  with  your  head 
bowed  on  your  hand  and  the  grey  cloak 
of  regret  wrapping  you,  we  know  to  be 
one  who  somewhere,  sometime,  passed 
fortune  by.  Now  tell  us  how  much  of 
this  was  your  own  initiative,  how  much 
the  malice  or  un-wisdom  of  others  ? Did 
not  something  in  your  own  soul  direct 
you  to  that  spot  and  seek  to  hold  you 
there  when  you  turned  aside?  As  truly 
as  good  is,  so  truly  does  the  soul  recog- 
nize its  own  good,  and  we  should  not  be- 
hold you  mourning  for  the  irretrievable, 
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had  you  obeyed  its  instincts.  And  would 
you  not  have  obeyed  them,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  words  of  those  who  desired 
your  good,  or  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
wished  you  evil?  This  thing  that  was 
the  good  for  you,  might  not  have  been 
the  supreme  good  for  your  friends,  for 
we  reach  our  goals  by  different  routes. 
Few  of  us  being  blessed  with  friends 
whose  good  lies  along  the  same  way  as 
ours,  it  behooves  us  not  to  consult  them 
concerning  what  is  best  for  us.  In  err- 
ing here  it  was  through  affection,  which 
always  carries  its  own  pardon ; but  fool- 
ish, past  all  excuse  is  your  action  in  per- 
mitting yourself  to  be  driven  away  from 
your  good  by  an  enemy. 

Could  this  have  happened,  except 
through  yourself?  Why,  when  you 
sighted  this  good,  must  you  cry  to  the 
world,  friends  and  enemies — “Behold, 
I have  found  the  object  of  my  quest!” 
Because  of  your  exaggerated  egoism. 
To  your  friends  you  deemed  yourself 
and  your  affairs  of  supreme  importance ; 
in  regard  to  your  enemies  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  you  were  animated  by  foolish 
pride.  Now  the  object  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  each  individual  is  himself — 
although  it  takes  us  a long  time  to  reach 
that  knowledge ; hence,  your  friends 
were  not  as  deeply  interested  as  you 
imagined. 

There  are  in  this  world,  unfortunately, 
many  whom  the  success  of  others  fills 
with  hate  and  envy;  now  if,  in  your 
pride,  you  called  upon  yourself  those 
wolves  of  the  mind,  were  you  not  rightly 
served  when  they  fell  upon  and  destroyed 
your  dearest  good?  All  the  regret  that 
is  now  yours  might  have  been  avoided 
had  you  been  like  the  elusive  digger. 

Then  there  is  nothing  more  absolutely 
certain  than  that  success  comes  soonest 
and  surest  to  the  silent  workers.  Look 
around  you  and  see  which  are  the  suc- 
cessful enterprises,  those  whose  pro- 
moters proclaim  their  purpose,  plans  and 
hopes  from  the  housetops,  or  those  who 
go  on  quietly  and  silently,  until  their 


work  has  been  carried  beyond  the  reach 
of  hands  that  would  steal  or  destroy  it? 
Long  ago  it  was  said  silence  is  golden, 
and  in  later  days  we  have  found  that 
thought  has  a power  for  good  or  evil. 
Learn  the  lesson  of  the  elusive  digger, 
and  maintain  silence  regarding  your 
gold,  whether  it  has  been  sighted  or  you 
are  just  starting  out  on  the  quest. 

It  often  happens  that  the  worst  enemy 
she  encounters  who  talks  about  her  pros- 
pects, is  herself.  She  uses  up  so  much 
energy  in  telling  others  what  she  is  go- 
ing to  do,  that  when  the  time  for  work 
arrives  she  finds  all  her  zest  and  strength 
are  gone.  Were  the  artist  to  talk  of  his 
picture,  inspiration  would  vanish;  were 
the  novelist  to  tell  all  the  subtle  work- 
ings of  his  plot,  it  would  never  be  devel- 
oped. Hawthorne  in  his  room  with  the 
door  shut  for  days  between  him  and  the 
world,  and  Emerson  turning  from 
friends  and  family  to  the  silence  of  the 
woods,  are  examples  for  our  imitation. 

It  happens,  and  too  frequently  of  late, 
that  we  hear  of  the  life  of  a prominent 
man  or  woman  cut  off  by  the  surgeon's 
knife,  while  it  is  an  event  so  commonly 
occurring  in  less  prominent  circles  that 
we  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  it.  I have 
no  intention  to  assail  the  medical  pro- 
fession, which  some  of  my  best  friends 
follow,  nor  to  put  up  an  argument  in 
favor  of  cures  by  mental  science ; but, 
candidly,  I cannot  understand  why,  when 
a death  occurs  among  the  patients  of 
the  practitioners  of  the  latter  science, 
they  must  be  hailed  before  the  court  of 
public  arraignment,  if  they  escape  the 
one  of  legal  condemnation,  while  the  de- 
liberate taking  off  of  life  by  the  knife  of 
the  practitioner  of  the  former  science, 
is  passed  without  a word  of  protest.  Ask 
any  honest  physician,  with  long  years  of 
experience  behind  him,  and  he  will  tell 
you  there  is  so  little  that  is  certain  in  the 
medical  science,  it  is  scarcely  entitled  to 
the  name  of  science,  and  yet  any  youth, 
with  just  brains  enough  to  get  a diploma, 
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and  money  enough  to  buy  the  instru- 
ments he  has  not  knowledge  sufficient 
to  use,  is  empowered  to  begin  his  haz- 
ardous work. 

We  should  not  blame  the  physician 
because  he  rashly  undertakes  this  work. 
It  is  his  work,  remember,  by  which  he 
earns  a livelihood,  and  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  us,  hopes  to  amass  a fortune, 
and  we  must  not  be  so  optimistic  as  to 
suppose  that  the  members  of  this  pro- 
fession are  actuated  by  motives  so  vastly 
superior  to  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
One  of  the  many  traditions  that  become 
our  heritage  at  birth — oh,  those  many 
traditions  which  we  spend  such  precious 
time  and  soul-strength  casting  off ! — one 
of  these  is  that  the  members  of  the  med- 
ical profession  are  cast  in  a different 
mould — or  perhaps  I should  say  by  the 
unseen  imposition  of  the  hands  of 
Aesculapius  they  are  endowed,  at  grad- 
uation, with  superior  powers  and  vir- 
tues. But  after  we  get  to  know  them, 
are  admitted  among  the  initiates — well, 
as  I said,  we  shake  off  the  shackles  of 
tradition.  However,  physicians  are  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  the  rest  of 
mankind.  And  while  there  are  people 
to  think  doctors  can  cure  them,  rest  as- 
sured doctors  will  abound.  There  will 
always  be  a supply  equal  to,  if  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  demand.  I have  hopes,  how- 
ever, that  in  time  the  State  will  take  a 
hand  in  the  matter,  and  say  that  that 
supply  shall  be  of  a superior  quality. 

Until  that  time  comes,  would  it  not  be 
well  for  people  to  exercise  some  common 
sense  in  the  matter?  The  trouble  with 
half  the  people  who  become  victims  to 
medical  skill( !)  is  fear,  founded  on  imag- 
ination. They  disobey  some  law  of  na- 
ture, and  the  result  is  experienced  in  dis- 
comfort, and  finally  pain,  if  the  violation 
is  persisted  in.  But  instead  of  removing 
the  cause,  and  letting  nature  effect  the 
cure,  they  begin  to  think  they  are  very 
sick,  they  are  going  to  die,  and  fast  they 
fly  to  a doctor.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
doctor  to  say,  on  such  short  notice,  what 


is  the  matter,  for  many  ailments  have 
similar  symptoms ; by  careful  treatment 
he  may  find  the  disease,  though  he  not 
unfrequently  develops  one.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  effects  a cure  by  bread  pills 
and  water,  and  the  faith  in  his  profession 
of  the  patient. 

While  this  is  to  be  deplored,  for  the 
drug  habit,  whether  it  be  cocaine  or 
calomel,  is  death  to  the  system,  it  is  not 
the  thing  I had  in  mind  when  I began 
this  paper.  That  is  operation.  Now-a- 
days  an  operation  is  offered  as  a uni- 
versal cure-all,  and  the  one  who  has  not 
yet  learned  not  to  start  and  blush  on 
hearing  himself  called  by  his  new  title, 
is  as  ready  to  perform  it,  as  the  old  sur- 
geon who  looks  upon  suffering  humanity 
as  only  objects  for  scientific  develop- 
ment. 

The  ignorant  sufferer  relates  her 
symptoms  to  the  physician,  and  those 
symptoms  are  always  exaggerated,  as 
anyone  who  is  familiar  with  human  na- 
ture knows,  or  ought  to  know.  The 
trouble  may  or  may  not  be  fatal.  It 
may  or  may  not  yield  to  medical  treat- 
ment. If  the  operation  should  be  suc- 
cessful it  would  be  the  speediest  way  of 
effecting  the  cure,  and  although  this  may 
be  a secondary  consideration,  the  more 
remunerative. 

Ah,  but  there  stands  that  “If!”  How 
many  operations  have  proven  unsuc- 
cessful, ho\v  many  patients  have  had 
to  submit  a second  and  third  time 
to  the  operating  knife,  and  after  en- 
during unimagined  tortures,  died  sooner 
than  they  would  have  done,  had  they 
avoided  it?  And  how  many  of  those 
operations  are  necessary?  The  phy- 
sician may,  in  his  blind  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  knife,  think  they  are  and 
when,  having  instilled  that  opinion  into 
the  patient,  he  sees  a corpse  leave  the  ta- 
ble, may  still  all  doubts  by  the  assertion 
that  she  would  have  died  anyhow.  He 
must  admit,  however,  even  if  the  disease 
were  fatal,  and  would  not  have  yielded  to 
other  treatment,  that  death  would  not 
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have  come  as  speedily,  had  the  patient 
not  yielded  to  his  advice;  and  unless  I 
could  accept  the  new  doctrine  that  it  is 
more  humane  to  end  the  life  of  one  suf- 
fering from  what  is  medically  termed  an 
incurable  disease,  I should  not  want  to 
be  that  physician. 

Of  course,  in  the  last  analysis  the 
patient  is  the  one  who  has  caused  her 
own  untimely  death.  No  one  actually 
made  her  submit  to  it.  If  she  knew  any- 
thing at  all,  she  knew  there  was  danger 
connected  with  it,  although  likely  that 
danger  had  been  minimized  to  her. 
More  operations,  and  more  delicate  ones,* 
are  performed  on  women  than  on  men, 
and  to  every  woman  who  reads  these 
lines  and  who  may  be  urged  to  undergo 
one  I say,  first  assure  yourself  that  it  is 
necessary,  absolutely  necessary ; and 


that  in  the  majority  of  similar  cases,  the 
patient  has  survived.  And  remember, 
dear  sister,  in  no  profession  is  there 
greater  divergence  of  opinion  than  the 
medical.  Indeed,  little  is  definitely  set- 
tled upon  in  it.  The  opinion  one  doctor 
upholds  his  brother  may  denounce.  The 
disease  you  may  have  been  told  you 
have  may  have  no  hold  on  you,  and  if  it 
have,  there  may  be  a dozen  different 
opinions  as  to  the  way  of  treating  it.  If 
you  begin  soon  enough  you*  can  treat 
it  yourself,  and  perhaps  as  successfully 
as  any  doctor. 

Illness  is  nothing  more  than  the  pen- 
alty we  pay  for  the  infraction  of  some 
law  of  health,  and  if  we  paid  less  atten- 
tion to  the  suffering  and  more  to  the 
cause  we  should  soon  find  ourselves 
comparatively  free  from  pain. 


Current  Comment 


The  Regulation  of  Divorce 

The  Catholic  Standard  and  Times 

Whatever  the  intentions  of  that  lady 
who  startled  the  world  by  a serious  prop- 
osition that  the  system  of  trial  marriages 
for  a certain  period  be  adopted,  we  may 
console  ourselves  with  the  results  which 
have  already  accrued  therefrom.  We 
find,  in  the  first  place,  that  our  national 
moral  sensitiveness  is  still  an  existent 
thing,  capable  of  regeneration  and 
cognition  of  its  function  and  its  respon- 
sibilities. It  is  not  dead : it  was  only  in 
a state  of  coma,  superinduced  by  long- 
continued  doses  of  divorce-court  revela- 
tions— so  many  experiments  on  the 
durability  and  power  of  the  moral  sense. 
In  the  second,  it  has  awakened  the  better 
class  of  men  and  women  to  the  necessity 
of  taking  definite  action  to  arrest  the 
process  of  moral  decay  in  the  body  pol- 
itic and  restrict  the  facilities  for  divorce, 
so  far  as  may  be  feasible,  in  all  the 


States  where  that  evil  habit  has  worked 
social  havoc  unchecked  for  years.  It 
has,  furthermore,  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that,  shocking  as  the  trial-marriage 
proposition  was,  the  system  actually  in 
practice  at  present  differs  in  nothing 
from  that  proposed  only  in  degree:  in 
kind  it  is  precisely  the  same. 

In  a paper  in  the  March  '‘Messenger” 
Mr.  Walter  George  Smith,  a member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bar  who  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  movement  for  the 
betterment  of  our  divorce  laws,  gives  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  present  sit- 
uation and  the  events  that  led  up  to  the 
gathering  of  the  recent  National  Con- 
gress and  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
why  Catholics,  who  do  not  admit  the 
right  of  divorce  and  remarriage  under 
any  conditions,  may  conscientiously  ap- 
prove of  a movement  toward  uniformity 
of  practice  by  non-Catholics  in  so  im- 
portant a matter.  Shortly,  these  rea- 
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sons  may  be  found  in  the  axiom  that  if 
we  cannot  end,  the  next  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  mend.  This  was  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Congress  approached  the 
subject.  From  the  outset  it  was  recog- 
nized that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect 
that  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, with  a view  to  uniformity  of 
law  on  the  subject,  could  be  brought 
about.  So  the  aim  of  the  Congress  was 
to  bring  about  as  much  voluntary  uni- 
formity as  possible  amongst  the  individ- 
ual States,  If  these  agreements  be  faith- 
fully observed,  an  end  will  soon  be  put  to 
the  paradoxical  condition  wherein  a man 
may  have  several  wives,  or  a woman  sev- 
eral husbands,  in  different  States  and  still 
not  be  legally  married  to  any  one  of 
them  in  the  State  in  which  he  or  she 
may  at  the  time  be  resident. 

Mr.  Smith  is  very  sanguine — and  per- 
haps not  unreasonably  so — as  to  the 
ultimate  effect  of  the  present  legislation 
over  the  divorce  problem.  The  con- 
sciousness of  being  in  the  wrong  is  a 
potent  factor  in  inducing  repentance  and 
reformation.  That  consciousness  the 
holding  of  the  Divorce  Congress  in  itself 
attests.  Still,  the  day  of  divorce  prohi- 
bition must  still  be  far  off,  as  he  fully 
realizes  in  the  concluding  passages  of  his 
thoughtful  paper: 

“But  after  all  that  can  be  done, 
whether  by  a Divorce  Congress  in  mak- 
ing suggestions,  or  the  legislatures  in 
making  laws,  the  root  of  the  divorce 
evil  will  remain,  so  long  as  any  absolute 
divorce  is  permitted.  While  it  seems 
certain  that  a decrease  in  the  causes  will 
reduce  the  number  of  applications,  it  too 
often  happens  that  even  with  but  one, 
and  that  the  gravest  cause,  parties  not 
infrequently  commit  the  sin  in  order  that 
they  may  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of  mat- 
rimony. * * * So  long  as  any  cause 
is  a ground  for  divorce,  with  the  right 
of  remarriage,  so  long  will  the  divorce 
evil  threaten  our  social  fabric.  There 
are  signs  that  among  the  religious  peo- 
ple of  the  country  this  view  is  gaining 


ground.  The  firm  and  consistent  stand 
of  the  Catholic  Church  forms  a rallying 
point,  and  the  irresistible  logic  of  her 
position  is 'being  recognized.” 

Those  “femmes  precieuses”  who  star- 
tle the  world  by  the  boldness  of  their 
marriage  theories  do  some  good,  after 
all.  We  may  derive  comfort  from  that 
fact,  as  certain  Catholic  publicists  are 
presently  trying  to  do  with  regard  to  the 
spoliation  and  persecution  of  the  Church 
by  the  French  Republic,  so-called.  This 
school  of  philosophy  sees  in  every  mis- 
fortune a blessing  under  a mask,  and 
recognizes  the  chastening  hand  of  Prov- 
idence even  in  wars  and  hecatombs  of 
slaughtered  men  and  armies  of  wailing 
widows  and  orphans.  So  long  as  evil  is 
regarded  as  not  evil,  bift  good  under  a 
different  shape,  there  is  not  much  hope 
for  a permanent  benefit  to  human  soci- 
ety as  the  result  of  individual  effort  to 
uplift  it.  


Religious  Training  and  Morality 

The  Pilot 


Despite  President  Roosevelt’s  protest 
and  the  resolution  in  Congress  in  at- 
tempt to  stem  the  abominable  license  of 
the  press  in  the  matter  of  the  Thaw  trial, 
there  are  so-called  “enterprising”  jour- 
nals which  continue  to  give  the  minutest 
details  of  the  cross-examination  of  the 
wife  of  the  defendant.  There  is  just  one 
point  in  all  this  terrible  business  worth 
emphasizing,  as  it  has  been  emphasized 
by  journals  which  have  not  given  the 
horrors  of  the  trial.  In  his  cross-exam- 
ination, District  Attorney  Jerome  asked 
the  witness  as  to  the  manner  of  her  reli- 
gious training.  Whereto  she  replied  that 
she  practically  never  had  any ; that  she 
had  been  at  church  only  three  times  in 
her  life;  and  that,  under  the  strongest 
influence  of  her  unfortunate  girlhood, 
she  took  it  for  granted  that  evil  was  not 
in  committing  sin  but  in  being  found  out. 

Is  she  unique  in  her  experience?  That 
is  the  terrible  question  which  confronts 
all  who  are  responsible  for  the  well  be- 
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ing  of  the  youth  of  the  land.  How  many 
young  and  unprotected  girls  are  seeking 
their  fortunes  in  the  great  cities  who 
could  not  repeat  the  Ten  Command- 
ments if  their  lives  depended  on  it  ? 
How  many  who  have  only  the  vaguest 
ideas  of  the  existence  of  God  and  their 
personal  accountability  to  their  Maker? 
There  are  those  who  talk  glibly  of  “our 
common  morality,”  and  of  the  safe- 
guarding influences  of  refined  and  intel- 
lectual occupations.  But  the  common 
experience  is  that  such  guards  go  down 
like  tissue  paper  before  the  assaults  of 
temptation. 

It  is  for  parents  to  draw  the  moral 
from  such  a confession  as  the  above,  and 
to  act  on  it  in  the  training  of  their  sons 
and  daughters. 


Nauseous  Sensationalism 

Catholic  Union  and  Times 

The  newspapers  of  this  country  for  the 
last  month  have  been  filled  with  the  de- 
tailed accounts  of  a set  of  revolting 
crimes  such  as  St.  Paul  says  should  not 
be  even  mentioned  among  Christians. 
The  unfortunate  thing  about  it  is 
that  even  many  good  people — some 
Protestant  clergymen,  God  save  the 
mark ! among  the  number  — have 
been  said  to  have  declared  that 
the  publication  of  such  news  is 
not  harmful,  since  it  shows  people 
that  crime  receives  its  punishment  even 
in  this  world,  that  “the  wages  of  sin  is 
death.”  Any  one  who  argues  thus,  how- 
ever, forgets  entirely  that 

“Vice  is  a monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  em- 
brace.” 

This  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  Pope’s 
time  or  for  many  centuries  before.  Fa- 
miliarity breeds  contempt,  for  the  awful- 
ness of  crime  and  suggestion  leads  to  its 
commission. 


This  is  true  for  every  form  of  criminal 
action.  Over  and  over  again  in  recent 
years  it  has  been  reported  that  the  read- 
ing of  alluring  stories  about  gentlemen 
burglars  and  the  like  has  tempted  folks 
to  steal.  There  are  male  and  female 
“Raffles”  constantly  before  the  public  as 
a consequence  of  familiarity  with  certain 
books  and  certain  plays.  Peculiar  sui- 
cides are  always  imitated  by  others  who 
might  not  have  taken  the  fatal  step  of 
self-destruction  but  for  the  alluring  in- 
fluence of  this  story  of  another  who 
ended  all  the  pains  of  life  so  readily. 
There  is  even  a morbid  attraction  in  the 
notoriety  consequent  upon  such  strik- 
ing acts  that  tempts  some  people  to  their 
commission.  The  double  crime  of  mur- 
der and  suicide  has  become  so  frequent 
of  late  years  mainly  because  of  this  awful 
familiarity  with  its  details  in  the  reports 
of  the  newspapers.  They  have  become 
in  this  an  unmitigated  instrument  for 
evil.  The  liberty  of  the  press  has  degen- 
erated into  hideous  license. 

If  reading  about  crimes  for  which 
there  is  no  natural  attraction,  leads  to 
the  commission  of  similar  misdeeds ; if 
even  familiarity  with  crime  such  as  sui- 
cide and  murder,  for  which  there  is  a 
natural  abhorrence,  leads  people  not 
only  to  contemplate  them  without  a 
shudder,  but  even  to  imitate  others  in 
the  commission  of  them,  then  what  will 
happen  with  regard  to  crimes  toward 
which  human  nature  has  an  unfortunate, 
but  all  too  well-recognized  tendency? 
The  amount  of  harm  likely  to  be  done, 
nay,  we  would  say  the  amount  of  harm 
that  is  actually  being  done  by  the  re- 
peated accounts  of  the  most  criminal  de- 
tails, is  almost  incalculable.  Papers  that 
publish  such  criminal  details  should  not 
be  admitted  into  Christian  households. 


There  is  no  excuse,  no  palliation,  and, 
of  course,  no  justification  for  their  read- 
ing. Every  contact  with  such  forms  of 
sin  makes  the  conscience  of  the  young 
less  able  to  stand  the  brunt  of  tempta- 
tion, and  a parent  who  allows  such  sen- 
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sational  reading  is  preparing  for  himself 
as  well  as  for  his  offspring  some  serious 
moments  in  the  future,  even  in  this  life. 
There  should  be  a formal  stand  taken 
by  courageous  Christians  in  this  matter 
and  there  was  never  a better  occasion 
for  doing  so  than  the  present.  News- 
papers say  that  they  print  such  news  be- 
cause people  want  it.  If  Catholic  fathers 
and  mothers  will  insist  that  they  do  not 
want  it  and  will  not  have  it,  there  can 
be  the  beginning  of  a much-needed 
reformation  right  here  and  now. 


frequently  to  church  than  formerly ; and 
with  respect  to  others,  who  are  attached 
to  particular  religious  organizations 
more  by  family  tradition  than  by 
conviction,  the  fact  is  only  too  evi- 
dent that  if  they  are  to  be  induced  to  go 
to  church  at  all,  the  form  of  service  must 
be  made  to  assume  less  and  less  of  a dis- 
tinctly Christian,  or  even  of  a religious 
character.” 

Such  is  England  after  three  centuries 
of  “Reformation”  religion. 


Christianity  in  England 

Freeman’s  Journal 

Father  Bernard  Vaughan  continues  to 
talk  plainly  to  “society”  in  England.  In 
a recent  sermon,  he  said  that : “If  Jesus 
Christ  were  to  come  to  London  to-day 
He  would  find  Himself  in  an  environ- 
ment not  altogether  unlike  His  sur- 
roundings in  the  palace  of  the  High 
Priest  when  they  charged  Him  with 
blasphemy.  Of  course  there  would  be 
some  to  stand  by  Him,  but  more  to  deny 
there  was  any  difference  in  kind  between 
Him  and  Moses,  or  Gautama,  or 
Zoroaster,  or  Mahomet,  while  others 
would  place  Him  on  a line  with  Plato, 
Socrates,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Au- 
relius.” 

In  short,  that  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  London  are  not  Christians.  And 
that  England  generally  does  not  stand 
in  this  respect  much,  if  any,  better  than 
London,  may  be  seen  from  a Pastoral 
Letter  recently  issued  by  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Whiteside,  Catholic.  Bishop  of  Liver- 
pool, in  which  the  condition  as  to  Chris- 
tianity in  England  is  thus  noted : 

“The  census  of  church-goers  taken  in 
various  centres  of  population  records 
the  sad  fact  that  a very  large  proportion, 
according  to  some  almost  a half,  of  the 
people  of  this  country  stand  outside  or- 
ganized Christianity  and  attend  no  place 
of  worship.  As  regards  the  more  reli- 
giously minded  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, it  is  admitted  that  they  go  less 


Irish  Caricatures 


The  Irish  World 


Here  in  New  York  City  there  is  a 
candy  manufacturer  named  George  W. 
Loft  who  owns  several  candy  stores. 
Loft,  who  is  evidently  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  incapable  of  exercising  the 
dramatic  art  of  placing  himself  in  the 
place  of  others,  undertook  this  year  to 
commemorate  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  From 
his  various  stores  he  distributed  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  souvenirs  of  St.  Pat- 
rick’s Day.  The  “souvenirs,”  which  were 
dubbed  “Paddy’s  Heads,”  consisted  of 
an  alleged  representation  of  a typical 
Irishman  modelled  after  the  “stage 
Irishman,”  whose  vile  caricatures  have 
called  forth  such  vigorous  protests  in 
many  American  cities. 

Loft’s  “souvenirs”  represented  a 
figure  dressed  in  a green  waistcoat,  wear- 
ing a blue  necktie,  having  the  face  of  a 
baboon,  with  a clay  pipe.  The  whole 
was  topped  off  with  a high  green  hat  in 
which  a shamrock  was  stuck.  This  is 
Loft’s  idea  of  doing  honor  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Ireland’s  great  Apostle.  He  is 
evidently  so  stupid  that  it  never  entered 
his  head  that  he  was  insulting  his  cus- 
tomers of  Irish  birth  and  of  Irish  de- 
scent. No  doubt  he  was  convinced  that 
they  would  admire  the  ingenuity  he  dis- 
played in  getting  up  these  “Paddy’s 
Heads.”  It  remains  for  his  Irish-Amer- 
ican  customers  to  convince  him  that  they 
cannot  be  insulted  with  impunity. 
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“He  is  risen,  He  is  not  here.” 


And  now  comes  the  “head  of  a re- 
search society”  gravely  and  solemnly 
declaring  that  the  human  soul  has 
weight!  The  announcement  of  this  im- 
portant “discovery”  would  strongly  ap- 
peal to  one's  sense  of  humor  were  it  not 
for  the  pathetic  side  of  the  case.  The 
incident  furnishes  a striking  illustration 
of  the  vagaries  of  skeptical  scientists 
and  the  inevitable  absurdities  into  which 
they  fall  who  are  engrossed  in  matter 
and  deaf  to  the  teachings  of  reason  and 

revelation.  — 4 

Despite  the  increasing  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  decent  portion  of  the 
public,  certain  theatrical  managers  per- 
sist in  caricaturing  national  types — and 
the  Irish  in  particular.  Enterprising(  ?) 
printers  and  makers  of  novelties  peri- 
odically burden  the  mails  with  offensive 
advertising  matter  exploiting  their 
wares,  and  numbers  of  dealers  relying 
on  the  support  of  patrons  as  ignorant 
and  stupid  as  themselves  yearly  lay  in  a 
supply  of  goods  for  St.  Patrick's  Day 
that  not  only  travesty  the  Irish  race  but 
insult  Catholics  of  every  nationality. 
The  pelting  from  the  stage  offending 
actors,  the  breaking  of  store  windows  in 
which  are  displayed  insulting  “favors” — 
the  resort  to  violence  in  any  form,  is  a 
remedy  for  this  abuse  neither  legal  nor 
adequate.  If  Irishmen  withheld  their 
patronage  from  these  offending  candi- 
dates for  public  favor  and  support  the 
evil  complained  of  would  speedily  be 
abated.  The  most  effectual  means  of 
reaching  the  conscience  of  certain  indi- 
viduals is  through  the  medium  of  their 

pocket  book.  

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
call  our  readers'  attention  to  the  evils 
of  the  secular  press  and  to  point  out  the 
dangers  to  faith  and  morals,  and  espe- 


cially to  the  morals  of  the  young,  that 
lurk  within  the  pages  of  the  ordinary 
daily  paper.  For  weeks  past  the  moral 
sense  of  the  public  has  been  out- 
raged by  the  detailed  reports  of  a 
notorious  criminal  trial  in  progress  in 
New  York.  Recognizing  the  menace 
that  the  publication  of  such  filth  was  to 
the  moral  well  being  of  the  American 
people  President  Roosevelt  announced 
that  means  would  be  sought  to  prevent 
it.  The  District  Attorney  of  New  York 
also  declared  his  intention  of  prosecut- 
ing the  papers  of  that  city  which  pub- 
lished verbatim  reports  of  the  testimony. 
But  nothing  came  of  the  matter.  The 
newspapers  defend  their  course  on  the 
ground  that  the  public  demands  what 
the  press  is  furnishing.  If  this  be  true 
it  is  indeed  a sad  commentary  on  the 
condition  of  public  morals.  The  Catholic 
portion  of  the  reading  public  at  least, 
should  make  it  clearly  understood  to  the 
panderers  of  moral  filth  that  it  will  have 
none  of  it.  Catholics  should  heed  the 
excellent  advice  recently  given  by  Car- 
dinal Gibbons : 

“Rigidly  exclude  from  your  house- 
hold all  books  and  pamphlets  which  are 
hostile  to  religion  and  good  morals. 
Never  admit  into  your  home  any  news- 
paper or  periodical  which  ventilates  ob- 
scene news  and  licentious  scandals.” 

They  should  imitate  also  the  example 
of  Mr.  Bonaparte  who  recently  said 
anent  this  trial: 

“I  see  no  reason  why  I should  occupy 
my  thoughts  with  nauseating  pictures 
of  depravity.  Somebody  must  clean  our 
sinks  and  cesspools  to  preserve  the  pub- 
lic health,  and  such  work  is  as  credit- 
able and  useful  as  any  other,  but  I,  at 
least,  feel  no  inclination  to  take  part  in 
it  as  a matter  of  choice,  and  the  clean- 
ing out  of  these  moral  sinks  and  cess- 
pools through  the  operation  of  the  crim- 
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inal  law,  although  equally  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  is  to  my  mind 
-even  more  unpleasant.” 


Catholic  literature  has  sustained  a 
severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Elizabeth  Blake  of  Boston.  Excep- 
tionally gifted  as  a writer  and  an  inde- 
fatigable worker,  she  did  much  to  form 
and  cultivate  the  Catholic  literary  taste 
of  the  present  day.  She  brought  with 
her  from  her  native  Waterford  the 
ardent  faith  of  her  Irish  ancestors,  and 
3ier  faith  was  the  source  of  her  highest 
literary  inspirations.  May  she  rest  in 
peace.  

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the 
notorious  “Archbishop”  Vilatte  who 
has  recently  been  identified  with  the 
“independent”  Catholic  Church  in 
France,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Paris  police,  charged  with  common 
swindling.  The  character  of  this  lordly 
scoundrel  is  best  shown  in  the  words  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  Bishop  Grafton,  who 
was  obliged  to  degrade  and  excom- 
municate him: 

“I  have  discovered  that  he  was  mor- 
ally rotten,  a swindling  adventurer. 
* * * He  was  reported  to  me  for 

drunkenness,  swindling,  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses  and  other 
crimes,  and  as  a notorious  liar.  The 
man  has  somewhat  exceptional  gifts  as 
an  impostor.  He  has  the  power  of  en- 


durance of  a Catiline,  the  audacity  of  a 
Jeremy  Diddler  and  the  morals  of  a 
Tichbome.  He  can  preach  and  pray 
with  great  fervor,  and  is  wont  when  dis- 
covered to  say,  with  French  loftiness, 
that  he  forgives  all  his  enemies.  I know 
of  no  clergyman  or  layman  in  my 
diocese  who  has  any  other  opinion  of 
Vilatte  but  that  his  proper  place  is  in 
the  penitentiary.  He  belongs  to  the  low 
class  of  criminals  governed  by  an  in- 
ordinate ambition  and  insatiate  greed 
for  money  and  power.  He  has  no  fixed 
religious  principles,  as  is  seen  from  the 
course  of  his  life.” 

Surely  the  progressive  and  enlight- 
ened “Independent”  French  Catholics 
and  their  atheistic  supporters  have  much 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  new  prophet. 


The  Laetare  Medal  has  this  year  been 
awarded  to  Miss  Katherine  E.  Conway, 
editor  of  The  Pilot,  and  a leading  litte- 
rateur of  Boston.  Notre  Dame  has 
always  shown  excellent  judgment  in 
conferring  this  coveted  honor,  but  never 
has  her  fine  discernment  been  more  evi- 
dent than  in  the  present  instance.  Miss 
Conway  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  this 
distinguished  mark  of  merit  and  esteem. 
For  years  she  has  stood  for  everything 
that  is  best  in  Catholic  life  and  letters 
and  has  fairly  won  her  laurels.  We  ex- 
tend our  congratulations  to  Miss  Con- 
way and  trust  she  may  long  be  spared 
to  enjoy  her  latest  honor. 


BOOKS 


The  Spirit  of  Saint  Angela  Merici. 
Compiled  by  a member  of  the  Ursu- 
line  Community,  Brown  County, 
Ohio.  i2mo,  wide  measure,  pp.  65. 

This  handsome  little  volume,  printed 
on  laid  paper  with  deckle  edges,  wide 
margins,  clear  type,  and  all  that  tends 
to  perfection  in  the  material  make-up 
of  a book,  begins  with  this  dedication: 
“To  our  Blessed  Mother  Saint  Angela 
Merici  and  to  all  her  daughters  through- 


out the  world,  whose  privilege  it  is  to 
perpetuate  her  work,  this  loving  tribute 
is  offered  on  the  first  centenary  of  her 
canonization — 1807-1907.” 

The  Spirit  of  Saint  Angela,  as  ex- 
pressed in  her  Counsels  and  Bequests,  is 
held  between  the  covers  of  this  precious 
little  volume.  It  is  the  spirit  which  did 
so  much  to  overthrow  the  errors  and 
resist  the  weaknesses  of  the  world  three 
hundred  years  ago  and  which  (to  bor- 
row the  words  of  the  compiler), by  a fate- 
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ful  instance  of  history  repeating  itself, 
we  find  again  in  this  our  own  time.  The 
book  furnishes  interesting  and  edifying 
reading  not  only  to  the  Ursulines  and 
their  countless  pupils,  but  to  all  good 
Catholics,  more  especially  to  all  reli- 
gious.   

How  Doth  the  Simple  Spelling  Bee. 
By  Owen  Wister.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  i6mo.  pp.  ioo. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  cleverest 
bits  of  satire  yet  published.  In  the 
subject  of  spelling  reform,  with  its 
elements  of  absolute  inconsistency  and 
its  utter  defiance  of  anything  like  real 
and  acceptable  reform,  Mr.  Wister  has 
found  matter  for  one  hundred  pages  of 
the  most  refined  and  pointed  satire  im- 
aginable. Better  than  folios  of  argumen- 
tation will  it  prove  the  utter  absurdity 
of  ever  hoping  for  a lasting  and  consist- 
ent reform  of  our  very  arbitrary  spelling. 
It  is  a hit,  sir,  a most  palpable  hit,  made 
by  a man  of  consummate  skill  in  hand- 
ling the  rapier.  As  a sample  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  reform  the  ap- 
pended jingle  will  serve  the  reader : 

“It  ought  to  be  your  custom  now 
To  simplify,  and  spell  plough  plow; 
Therefore  write  quickly  on  your  cuff 
From  this  day  forth  to  spell  tough  tuff. 

A third  must  follow  these  first  tu, 

So  you  will  always  spell  through  thru, 
Nor  in  the  midst  of  things  leave  off, 

But  joyfully  now  make  cough  coff. 

By  this  time  you  must  clearly  noa 
Dough  can’t  be  doe,  do,  dow,  but  doa.” 


Robert  Southwell,  S.  J.  A small, 
square,  parchment  bound  volume. 
B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  pp.  82. 
Price  70  cents. 

This  little  book  gives  a sympathetic 
account  of  “Robert  Southwell,  S.  J., 
Priest  and  Poet — and  Martyr,”  who  died 
for  the  Faith  in  the  Elizabethan  perse- 
cutions, twelve  years  before  Jamestown 
and  twenty-five  years  before  Boston  was 
founded.  It  is  good  to  read  the  story  of 
a man  of  whom  it  can  be  said:  “Worn 


by  years  of  captivity  and  torture,  with 
the  certainty  of  a felons  death  confront- 
ing him,  his  spirit  was  still  unbroken,  and 
the  old  dauntless  courage — a courage, 
one  might  almost  imagine,  touched  with 
gaiety — was  apparent,  as  he  stood  at  the 
tribunal,  one  man  against  many,  un- 
friended and  alone.  The  day  for  which 
he  had  long  waited  was  come.  Receiv- 
ing news  of  his  arraignment,  he  had  wel- 
comed it  cheerily,  saying  that  his  heart 
was  full  of  joy.”  He  was  about  the  age 
of  our  Blessed  Saviour  when  he  died;, 
and  like  that  Saviour  he  was  betrayed1 
by  one  whom  he  had  befriended.  He 
was  tortured  either  ten  or  thirteen  times, 
the  accounts  differing  on  this  point ; but 
he  has  himself  declared  that  so  extreme 
were  those  tortures  “the  least  of  them, 
was  worse  than  ten  executions.”  Sen- 
tence pronounced,  “he  prayed  God  to 
forgive  all  who  were  accessory  to  his 
death and  when  placed  on  the  hurdle 
which  was  to  drag  him  to  Tyburn,  he 
cried  out : “How  great  a preferment  is 
this  for  so  base  a servant.”  At  the 
scaffold  he  made  his  firm,  brave  profes- 
sion of  faith : “I  do  acknowledge  and 
confess  tiiat  I am  a priest  of  the  Cath- 
olic and  Roman  Church  (I  thank  God 
most  highly  for  it),  and  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.”  His  last  act  was  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  his  last  words  were  his  Master's 
words : “Into  Thy  hands,  O Lord,  I 
commend  my  spirit.”  The  executioner 
held  up  the  severed  head  for  the  crowd 
to  see  it,  but  it  was  noted  that  few  cried 
“traitor,”  and  his  biographer  adds: 
“Few  have  been  found  to  cry 
‘traitor'  since.”  As  we  read  of 
the  hunted  priest,  saying  Mass  in 
secret,  and  ministering  to  the  faith- 
ful bravely  in  imminent  peril,  then 
betrayed,  and  lingering  out  in  prison  “a 
living  death,”  we  think,  too,  of  the  pos- 
sible ordeals  that  face  the  French  clergy 
at  present,  and  we  beg  God  that  Robert 
Southwell’s  example  may  be  followed  by 
them,  and  that  they  may  like  him  be 
found  faithful  unto  death. 
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HAPPINESS  is  the  element  of  life 
towards  which  every  one 
strives.  Young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor,  seek  this  blessing, 
and  in  every  action  this  is  their  ultimate 
desire.  Sin,  no  matter  how  much  gratifi- 
cation it  may  effect,  never  produces  hap- 
piness, which  is  the  result  only  of  some- 
thing noble.  The  effect  of  sin  may  be 
termed  pleasure,  but  it  is  pleasure  that 
never  reaches  the  stage  of  happiness. 
The  pleasure  of  sin  is  short-lived,  while 
the  happiness  of  noble  deeds  lives  for- 
ever. Just  as  virtue  is  its  own  reward, 
so  sin  is  its  own  punishment,  for  the  joy 
of  wrong  converts  itself  into  the  sorrow 
of  remorse. 

❖ 

Man,  through  the  spirit  of  God  that  is 
in  him,  is  naturally  endowed  with  the 
desire  for  promoting  good.  When  he 
acts  according  to  his  better  self,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
good  deeds  flow  from  him  in  abundance. 
No  one  was  ever  sorry  for  performing  a 
good  act,  for  despite  all  bad  actions  that 
may  have  followed,  the  earned  happiness 
of  good  acts  always  remains.  Every 
Catholic  has  the  desire  of  leading  an  up- 
right, favorable,  manly  life,  and  if  he 
does  not  succeed  it  is  not  because  the 
desire  is  lacking,  but  because  of  the 
absence  of  an  intrepid  will  to  persevere. 
When  one  is  daily  encountering  un- 
scrupulous persons,  hearing  even 
against  his  will  talk  of  a depressing  na- 
ture, and  surrounded  with  alluring  in- 
ducements to  unlawful  pleasures,  there 
is  required  not  only  a strong  will  but 
the  grace  of  God  to  emerge  from  the 
strife  unscathed.  To  resist  these  trials 
to  the  utmost,  and  to  implore  divine  as- 
sistance is  the  duty  of  every  Catholic. 


God  never  denies  His  grace  to  those 
who  love  Him,  who  strive  to  do  His  holy 
will,  who  seek  His  blessing  by  prayer. 
“The  Lord  led  the  just  man  along  the 
right  ways  and  He  showed  him  the  king- 
dom of  God.”  “Blessed  is  the  man  who 
meditates  on  the  law  of  the  Lord;  his 
will  shall  remain  day  and  night,  and  all 
things  whatsoever  he  shall  do  always 
shall  be  prosperous.”  Our  Lord  Him- 
self assures  us  that  whatsoever  is  done 
in  His  name  shall  never  go  unrewarded. 
To  be  learned  in  the  science  of  the 
saints,  to  continually  adore  God  with 
prayer,  and  to  go  through  life  in  the  per- 
formance of  holy  deeds,  means  not  only 
the  highest  kind  of  happiness  and  con- 
tentment in  this  world,  but  the  assurance 
of  a blessed  eternity  in  the  home  of  our 
heavenly  Father. 

* * * 


There  is  no  better  way  of  showing  our 
reverence  for  God  than  through  devo- 
tion to  His  blessed  Mother.  We  would 
not  be  true  children  of  our  holy  religion 
if  we  did  not  love  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
who  has  done  so  much  for  our  salvation 
in  cooperating  with  her  divine  Son  for 
the  redemption  of  the  world.  As  God  is 
the  Father  of  the  world,  so  Mary  is  the 
Mother  of  Christians.  Holy  Church  has 
ever  held  Mary  in  deepest  veneration, 
honoring  her  with  pomp  and  splendor, 
and  inspiring  a devotion  to  her  sur- 
passed only  by  that  given  to  our  Lord 
Himself.  In  psalms  and  canticles,  in 
litanies  and  in  the  Mass,  in  hymns  and 
special  demotions,  Mary  is  praised  and 
her  assistance  implored.  She  is  espe- 
cially honored  and  loved  through  the 
medium  of  her  Rosary,  for  throughout 
the  Catholic  world  her  beads  are  known 
and  recited  with  an  ardent  fervor.  By 
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means  of  her  Rosary  our  Blessed  Lady 
strengthens  the  ties  that  bind  us  to  her 
divine  Son,  and  the  stronger  our  devo- 
tion the  closer  we  draw  in  love,  and 
blessings,  and  happiness. 

4*  4*  4* 

The  Rosary  Confraternity  was  estab- 
lished to  spread  and  strengthen  devotion 
to  the  Mother  of  God.  It  has  come 
down  through  the  ages  blessed  by  suc- 
ceeding Popes,  growing  richer  in  indul- 
gences, and  always  a mighty  power  for 
promoting  the  true  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth.  Where  our  Lady’s  beads  are 
loved,  there  Catholicity  flourishes.  To- 
day the  Rosary  Confraternity  is  growing 
on  all  sides,  its  members  being  counted 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
spreading  from  one  end  of  the  world  to 
the  other.  How  pleased  must  be  our 
divine  Lord  to  see  His  Mother  so  lov- 
ingly honored ! What  a rich  inheritance 
these  faithful  Rosarians  will  have  in  their 
powerful  intercessor  before  the  throne 
of  the  Most  High!  When  they  shall 
have  closed  this  mortal  career,  ^he  to 
whom  they  were  faithful  in  life,  will 
protect  them  in  death.  Let  every  Ro- 
sarian  help  propagate  the  Confraternity 
by  urging  friends  to  enroll  themselves 
under  Mary’s  banner.  In  this  way  Ro- 
sarians will  bring  upon  themselves  and 
their  Confraternity  the  blessings  of  God 
and  the  special  protection  of  His  Holy 
Mother.  On  another  page  are  given  full 
directions  for  becoming  members  of  the 
Rosary  Confraternity. 

In  the  days  of  the  first  conquests  of 
Christianity,  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Ephesians:  “Put  you  on  the  armor  of 
God  that  you  may  be  able  to  stand 
against  the  deceits  of  the  devil.  For  our 
wrestling  is  not  against  flesh  and  blood, 
but  against  principalities  and  pov/ers, 
against  the  rulers  of  the  world  of  this 
darkness,  against  the  spirits  of  wicked- 
ness in  the  high  places.  Therefore  take 
unto  you  the  armor  of  God  that  you  may 
be  able  to  resist  in  the  evil  day,  and  to 
stand  in  all  things  perfect.  Stand, 


therefore,  having  your  loins  girt  about 
with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breast- 
place  of  justice,  and  your  feet  shod  with 
the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace ; 
in  all  things  taking  the  shield  of  faith, 
wherewith  you  may  be  able  to  extin- 
guish all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  most 
wicked  one.  And  take  unto  you  the 
helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit — v/hich  is  the  Word  of  God” 
(Eph.  vi.  10-17). 

4*  4*  4*  _ 

We  have  in  the  Rosary  every  spiritual 
weapon  mentioned  here  by  St.  Paul. 
We  have  in  it  the  shield  of  Faith,  for  is 
it  not  in  its  fifteen  mysteries  a compen- 
dium of  the  whole  Gospel  teaching  in 
which  we  make  an  implicit  act  of  faith 
every  time  we  tell  our  beads,  meditating 
devoutly  on  the  life  and  sufferings  and 
glories  of  our  Saviour? 

4*  4*  4* 

We  have  in  the  Rosary  “the  helmet  of 
salvation  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit — 
which  is  the  Word  of  God,”  for  its  mys- 
teries being,  as  we  have  said,  a com- 
pendium of  the  Gospel,  it  is  in  truth  the 
Word  of  God.  Even  in  its  vocal  part  it 
is  the  Word  of  God,  for  it  is  made  up  of 
the  Our  Father,  the  Hail  Mary,  and  the 
Glory  be  to  the  Father. 

4*  4*  4* 


We  have  in  the  Rosary  also  “the 
breastplate  of  Justice”  and  “all  the 
armor  of  God.”  The  holy  names  of 
Jesus  and  Mary  are  repeated  in  every 
Hail  Mary,  and  are  not  these  names  our 
only  hope,  our  only  salvation — the  veri- 
table armor  of  God?  To  invoke  them 
devoutly  is  enough  to  put  all  the  legions 
of  darkness  to  flight.  A Christian  may 
be  assailed  with  all  the  power  of  the 
evil  one,  but  as  long  as  he  has  the  holy 
names  of  Jesus  and  Mary  on  his  lips 
and  in  his  heart,  in  earnest  prayer,  he 
can  never  succumb  to  temptation.  Let 
us  then  never  put  away  from  us  this 
divine  armory  with  which  God  has 
provided  us  in  the  Rosary,  and  which 
has  confounded  so  many  legions  of  the 
enemy  of  mankind. 
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Pere  Monsabre*  O.  P. 

From  the  Gerpnan 


By  REV.  ALBERT  REINHART,  O.  P. 


EVEN  years  have  passed  since 
one  of  the  greatest  pulpit  ora- 
tors of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
France  was  by  a sudden  death 
ruthlessly  taken  from  the  scene  of  his 
splendid  activities.  On  the  12th  of 
March,  1900,  the  Church  of  France  and 
the  entire  Dominican  Order  stood  sor- 
rowing at  the  bier  of  the  unforgettable 
Pere  Didon.  And  now  one  of  Pere 
Didon’s  fellow  religious  and  one  of  his 
•comrades  in  the  heated  struggle  for 
religious  ideals,  a man  once  mighty  as 
he  in  apostolic  speech,  has  been  called 
to  the  land  of  peace.  Pere  Monsabre,  the 
most  illustrious  disciple  of  Lacordaire, 
is  dead. 

Pere  Monsabre  was  born  at  Blois  on 
the  10th  of  December,  1827.  While 
still  a young  priest  he  entered  the  Order 
•of  Preachers.  He  was  ordained  for  the 
diocesan  clergy,  but  very  soon  after  his 
ordination  he  felt  within  himself  the 
stirrings  of  a religious  vocation.  More 
and  more  firmly  did  he  become  con- 
vinced that  his  life-work  should  fall,  not 
within  the  sphere  of  a parish  priest,  but 
within  the  more  active  domain  of  some 
apostolic  Order.  He  doubted  not  that 
lie  had  a vocation  for  the  religious  life, 

Note — This  paper,  or  at  least  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  appeared  originally  in  German 
•over  the  signature  of  Fr.  Liborius,  O.  P.  It 
was  published  in  the  excellent  “Markishes 
Kirchenblatt,”  a weekly  periodical  issued  by 
the  German  Dominicans  in  Berlin. 


but  as  yet  he  was  undecided  as  to  which 
Order  to  enter.  On  the  31st  of  July, 
1851,  the  Feast  of  St.  Ignatius,  he  cele- 
brated his  first  Mass  and  thought  seri- 
ously of  making  application  to  enter  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  But  on  the  Feast  of 
Saint  Dominic,  four  days  later,  he  de- 
cided to  become  a Dominican,  and  im- 
mediately wrote  a letter  of  application  to 
Pere  Lacordaire.  A favorable  answer 
was  duly  received  and  Pere  Monsabre's  * 
heart  was  filled  with  joy. 

But  now  from  an  unexpected  quarter 
came  obstacles  that  sorely  tried  the 
patience  of  the  young  priest.  When 
P.  Monsabre  presented  himself  to  his 
Bishop  and  asked  for  release  from  the 
diocese,  he  was  informed  that  four  years 
must  elapse  before  such  permission 
could  be  granted.  The  Holy  See  had 
authorized  the  Bishop  to  withhold  his 
permission  for  four  years  from  all  priests 
who,  like  P.  Monsabre,  had  received 
their  education  at  a Jesuit  seminary  and 
who,  subsequent  to  ordination,  desired  to 
embrace  the  religious  life.  With  a heavy 
heart  P.  Monsabre  submitted  to  this 
enforced  delay  and  heroically  tried  to 
possess  his  soul  in  patience.  The  first 
two  years  he  spent  laboring  zealously  in 
the  cause  of  souls.  The  remaining  two 
he  spent  as  private  tutor  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lille.  At  length,  during  the  month 
of  May,  1855,  Bishop  gave  him  his 
dimissorials. 
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Without  delay  he  set  out  for  Flavigny, 
where  the  Dominican  novitiate  was  then 
located.  It  was  dusk  when  he  arrived. 
The  way  had  been  a long  and  tire- 
some one.  All  day  long  a cold,  saturat- 
ing rain  had  fallen.  The  close  of  the 
journey  was  covered  in  an  open  wagon 
which  offered  no  shelter  against  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  But  the  jour- 
ney was  now  over.  Looming  up  before 
the  enthusiastic  young  apostle  stood  the 
convent,  vast,  gloomy,  forbidding.  Not 
a light  flickered 
anywhere  in  its 
sombre  propor- 
tions. Doubt- 
less the  spirits 
of  the  young 
candidate  had 
by  this  time  be- 
come attuned  to 
minor  chords. 

It  was  still  early 
in  the  even- 
ing, but  no 
one  stirred 
about  the  prem- 
ises. All  was  si- 
lent as  a tomb. 

The  heavy  por- 
tals were  locked 
against  profane 
intrusion.  The 
friars  had  evi- 
dently gone  to 
their  austere 
couches,  for 
since  their  day 
began  before  the 
dawn,  it  ended 
before  dusk. 

But  P.  Monsabre  was  not  utterly 
crushed — he  would  storm  the  citadel,  so 
he  seized  the  bell  rope  which  hung  de- 
fiantly before  him  and  gave  it  a vigor- 
ous pull.  Presently  the  little  window 
of  the  porter's  lodge  was  noiselessly 
raised  and  the  venerable  head  of  the 
Brother  porter  was  thrust  out  to  inform 


the  caller  that  the  convent  was  locked 
for  the  night. 

“But,"  pleaded  P.  Monsabre,  “I  have 
been  unavoidably  delayed.  The  night 
is  still  young  and  the  weather  so 
intolerable  that  I beseech  you  to  let 
me  in.” 

“No,"  replied  the  porter  crustily,  “the 
key  of  the  door  is  in  the  Prior’s  cell. 
He  has  gone  to  his  night's  rest  and  I 
shall  not  disturb  him  nor  allow  him  to  be 
disturbed.  So,  good  night,  Monsieur.” 

The  snowy 
head  was  drawn 
into  the  aper- 
ture and  the 
window  was 
lowered  with  a 
bang.  P.  Mon- 
sabre bowed  to 
the  force  of  re- 
lentless circum- 
stances, turned 
away  from  the 
convent  gate 
and  disconso- 
lately betook 
himself  to  a 
neighboring  ho- 
tel, where  he 
found  lodging 
for  the  night. 
While  he  lay  yet 
awake,  he  sank 
into  a state  of 
despondency. 
It  seemed  to 
him  that  the 
significance  of 
h i s experience 
was  nothing 
short  of  a repulsion  by  St.  Dominic — 
a manifestation  of  God's  will  that  he 
should  not  become  a Dominican  after  all, 
but  should  return  to  his  diocese  and  take 
up  again  the  burden  of  his  priestly 
labors.  He  had  almost  decided  to  do 
this  when  the  downy  fingers  of  sleep 
came  and  mercifully  closed  his  weary 
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eyelids  till  the  morrow.  The  next  morn-  tude  and  study.  “These  two  years  spent 
ing  he  was  awakened  by  the  joyous  at  Flavigny  and  Chalais,”  he  wrote  to  a 
splendor  of  the  May-day  sun  pouring  friend  many  years  later,  “are  among  the 
lull  into  his  room.  The  clouds  of  yes-  very  happiest  of  my  life.  The  remem- 
terday  had  all  disappeared  and  his  brance  of  them  always  touches  me  pro- 
spirits,  too,  were  once  again  bright  and  foundly." 

as  unclouded  as  the  blue  sky  that  arched  In  the  winter  of  18571  the  young  Do- 
over  him  as  he  walked  with  the  messen-  minican  received  a commission  to 
ger  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Prior  to  preach  the  Lenten  sermons  in  the  great 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  NOTRE  DAME,  PARIS. 


bring  him  to  the  convent.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  by  the  Prior  and 
the  other  members  of  the  community. 
Ten  days  later,  on  the  31st  of  May,  he 
received  the  white  habit  of  a Friar- 
Preacher.  Exactly  one  year  afterward  he 
finished  his  novitiate  and  was  admitted 
to  simple  profession.  A few  days  later 
he  was  sent  to  the  house  of  studies  at 
Chalais  where  he  spent  a year  in  soli- 


Church  of  St.  Nizier  at  Lyons.  While 
preaching  these  sermons  he  gave  the 
first  indication  of  being  possessed  of 
that  great  fire  of  eloquence  which  was 
some  day  to  illuminate  all  of  ‘ France. 
But  seveial  years  passed  before  his 
special  gift,  that  of  preaching  confer- 
ences, became  known  to  the  world  or 
even  to  himself. 

The  work  of  this  great  preacher  of 
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conferences  developed  from  the  hum- 
blest beginnings.  After  the  successful 
preaching  of  his  Lenten  sermons  in 
Lyons,  P.  Monsabre  was  assigned  to  the 


FERE  LA  CORD  AI  RE,  O.  P.,  THE  FIRST  PREACHER  OF 
CONFERENCES  AT  NOTRE  DAME,  PARIS. 


Convent  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  Paris. 
This  was  the  erstwhile  convent  of 
Carmelites,  whose  venerable  and  hal- 
lowed walls  were  being  sanctified  anew 
by  the  lives  led  by  these  saintly  • and 
zealous  sons  of  St.  Dominic — lives  in 
which  were  realized  fully  the  beauty  and 
the  loveliness  of  the  Dominican  Rule. 

One  day — it  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  of  1857 — a delegation  of 
young  gentlemen  representing  the 
educated  class  of  Paris,  waited  on 
the  Prior,  Pere  Chocarne,  and  re- 
quested him  to  appoint  one  of  his 
men  to  deliver  a series  of  theolog- 
ical discourses.  The  discerning  eye 
•f  the  Prior  recognized  in  P.  Mon- 
sabre the  very  man  for  the  under- 
taking, which  at  first  blush  seemed  so 
impossible,  yet  so  suited  to  the  needs 


of  the  France  of  that  day.  P.  Monsabre 
was  assigned  to  the  work,  which  with 
fear  and  trembling  and  many  misgivings 
lie  undertook  in  the  spirit  of  humility 
and  obedience,  feeling 
all  the  while  that  his 
equipment,  especially  in 
worldly  experience,  was 
altogether  insufficient 
for  the  successful  carry- 
ing out  of  the  undertak- 
ing. A consecrating 
solemnity  and  serious- 
ness rested  upon  these 
gatherings.  In  one  of 
his  works  P.  Monsabre 
himself  describes  these 
meetings : 

“I  still  see,”  he  writes, 
“our  humble  beginnings 
—those  meetings  in  the 
quiet  winter  evenings. 
The  fitful  flame  of  the 
fire  on  the  open  hearth 
mingled  with  the  dim 
light  that  was  shed  by 
the  old-fashioned  oil 
lamp  which  hung  from 
the  vaulted  ceiling  of 
the  chapter  room.  The 
light,  dim  and  flickering  though  it 

was,  was  reflected  in  the  fifty  pairs  of 
eyes  that  were  fixed  upon  me  as  I 

mounted  the  low  pulpit  and  with  tremb- 
ling voice  spoke  the  first  word  of  the 
apostolic  symbol — ‘Credo — I believe/  99 
Here  in  the  chapter  room  of  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Thomas,  P.  Monsabre  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  great  work,  which 
was  in  later  years  to  become  so  re- 
nowned and  so  fruitful  of  good,  namely, 
the  preaching  of  conferences.* 

* By  conferences  we  understand  religious 
discourses  of  a more  elevated  kind,  intended 
for  educated  hearers,  especially  for  men. 
The  consideration  and  refutation  of  modem 
errors  fall  naturally  into  this  class  of  dis- 
courses. The  classic  conferences  of  Pere 
Lacordaire  were  epoch-making  in  France 
and  blazed  the  way  for  all  subsequent  efforts 
of  this  kind. 
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For  a time  it  seemed  as  though  the 
development  and  continuation  of  P. 
Monsabre’s  conferences  would  come  to 
naught.  Through  the  influence  of  Pere 
Lacordaire,  who  desired  that  his  gifted 
disciple  should  devote  his  time  and  tal- 
ents to  the  preaching  of  missions  and 
retreats,  the  conferences  were  discon- 
tinued after  the  second  year  of  their 
course.  However,  the  life-work  of  P. 
Monsabre  was  impressed  by  Providence 
with  an  unmistakable  stamp  and  God 
Himself  drew  the  lines  along  which  his 
activities  should  be  directed.  After  an 
interruption  of  several  years,  in  the  Ad- 
vent of  1867  he  again  took  up  his  con- 
ferences. This  time  he  preached  them 
in  the  convent  church,  the  Carmelite 
Church  as  it  is  still  called, 
from  the  fact  that  the  con- 
vent to  which  it  is  attached 
first  belonged  to  the  Car- 
melites. Besides,  he 
preached  for  a number  of 
years  in  the  principal  cities 
of  France,  Belgium,  and 
even  in  London,  conduct- 
ing retreats,  novenas  and 
triduums.  His  reputation, 
however,  was  really  first 
made  by  the  course  of  Ad- 
vent sermons  which  he 
preached  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  in 
the  year  1869,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Pere  Hyacinth 
Loyson,  the  unfortunate 
Carmelite.  The  success  of 
these  conferences  was  so 
brilliant  that  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  1870,  he  was  in- 
vited to  preach  the  Lenten 
sermons  in  Notre  Dame, 
succeeding  the  illustrious 
Pere  Felix  of  the  Society 
■of  Jesus.  In  the  following 
year  Paris  was  in  a state  of 
seige  by  the  Prussian  troops,  conse- 
quently the  conferences  at  Notre  Dame 
liad  to  be  omitted.  As  Metz  had  already 


capitulated,  P.  Monsabre  was  sent 
there  to  preach  the  Lent  from  one 
of  the  pulpits.  On  Easter  Sunday  he 
closed  his  course,  and  while  so  doing  he 
opened  the  floodgates  of  his  eloquence 
and  poured  forth  such  a stream  of  im- 
prudent patriotic  utterances  that  the 
Prussian  commandant  ordered  him  to 
leave  Metz  at  once  and  to  go  forthwith 
to  his  convent  at  Flavigny.  Needless 
to  say  this  command  was  uncondition- 
ally obeyed,  especially  as  the  order  of 
the  commandant  was  unhesitatingly  in- 
dorsed by  the  Bishop  and  the  religious 
superiors  of  P.  Monsabre. 

Meanwhile  Monsignor  Darboy,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  had  fallen  a victim 
to  the  Commune  and  was  succeeded  by 


Monsignor  Guibert,  who  lost  no  time 
in  inviting  P.  Monsabre  to  occupy  the 

pulpit  of  his  cathedraL^fteA^his  on, 
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P.  Monsabre  occupied  the  pulpit  of 
Notre  Dame  for  twenty  years  and 
proved  himself  a worthy  successor 
of  Bossuet,  Lacordaire  and  all  the 
other  great  preachers  whom  the 
French  Church  had  produced.  # Though 
a preacher’s  voice  is  silenced  by 
Death,  his  works  live  on,  and  so  pos- 
terity will  never  forget  what  Pere  Mon- 
sabre  achieved  during  the  twenty  years 
of  his  preaching  at  Notre  Dame.  He 
conceived  and  carried  out  the  gigantic 
plan  of  expounding  the  whole  system 
of  Catholic  dogmatic  theology,  from  the 
first  word,  “Credo,”  of  the  “Apostles’ 
Creed”  to  the  “Amen.”  Not  often,  per- 
haps never  before,  did  a preacher  s.ucceed 
>n  holding  so  large  an  audience  for  so 
long  a time  completely  under  the  sway 
of  his  eloquence. 

The  classic  and  elegant  form  of  his 
discourse  attracted  the  educated  French- 
men in  great  throngs,  for  in  France 
elegance  of  diction  counts  for  very 
much.  His  intense  love  of ‘souls  and 
apostolic  zeal  made  his  discourses 
throb  with  life,  and  his  clear  and 
profoundly  theological  mind  enabled 
him  to  shed  light  even  upon  the  most 
abstruse  tenets  of  the  faith,  while  his 
earnest  and  impassioned  appeals  to  all 
the  noblest  impulses  of  man  always  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  response,  so  that 
this  zealous  and  eloquent  Dominican 
became  to  thousand  and  thousands  a 
dispenser  of  the  choicest  gifts  of  heaven. 
But  not  only  those  whose  good  fortune 
it  was  to  hear  his  living  voice  are  under 
obligation  to  him.  The  good  effect  of 
his  work  reaches  much  farther — far  be- 
yond the  walls  of  Notre  Dame,  beyond 
even  the  confines  of  his  beloved  France, 
has  it  descended  and  still  descends  like 
a benediction  from  the  hands  of  God. 
In  countless  libraries  in  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world  may  be  found  the 
volumes  of  Pere  Monsabre’s  confer- 
ences, “L’exposition  du  Dogme  Cath- 
olique.”  There  they  stand  in  stately 
array,  holding  forever  within  their  cov- 


ers the  superlative  eloquence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  France,  needing  but 
the  touch  of  the  intelligent  reader  to  un- 
seal those  lips  now  frozen  in  death,  to 
start  again  those  streams  of  eloquence 
and  enkindle  anew  the  great  search- 
light of  that  gigantic  theological  brain. 
Verily  Monsabre’s  “L’exposition  dtt 
Dogme  Catholique”  will  be  forever  a 
rich  storehouse  and  a treasury  of  reli- 
gious literature.  P.  Monsabre  was 
sixty-five  years  old  when,  with  a glori- 
ous Amen,  he  closed  the  conferences  00 
Catholic  Dogma.  He  declined  the  in- 
vitation to  preach  a series  of  conferences 
on  the  Moral  Theology  of  the  Church, 
tor  he  felt  that  his  age  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced and  that  the  strength  remaining 
to  him  was  insufficient  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking. He  had  the  happiness  and 
satisfaction  to  see  his  friend  and  dis- 
ciple, Pere  Janvier,  undertake  the  work 
in  such  a manner  as  to  give  the  warrant 
of  a successful  issue. 

Though  he  resigned  the  pulpit  of 
Notre  Dame,  P.  Monsabre  did  not  alto- 
gether cease  preaching.  In  1890  he 
preached  the  Advent  in  Rome,  in 
1891  he  delivered  the  same  course  in 
Toulouse.  At  this  time  he  received  two 
invitations  to  enter  the  arena  of  politics. 
Monseigneur  Freppels,  the  Bishop  of 
Angers,  a close  friend  of  Pere  Monsabre, 
died  on  the  22d  of  December,  1891,  and 
left  a vacancy  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties. It  was  desired  that  Monsabre 
should  fill  this  vacancy.  At  the  same 
time  the  citizens  of  Blois,  his  native  city, 
desired  to  send  him  to  the  Assembly  at 
Paris  to  represent  them.  P.  Monsabre 
promptly  declined  the  honors.  A little 
while  later  he  wrote  to  a friend,  saying: 
“I  do  not  feel  myself  worthy  of  such 
honor,  if,  indeed,  I dare  speak  of  honor 
at  all.  Moreover,  I have  not  the  least 
desire,  at  my  advanced  age,  to  enter 
into  a field  of  work  for  which  I have 
not  the  slightest  inclination  and  which 


has  hitherto  lain  so  foreign  to  me.  I 
do  not  wish  to  give  my  remaining 
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strength  to  politics,  but  only  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  the  cause  of  souls.” 
During  the  succeeding  years  this 
tireless  worker  and  zealous  religious 
preached  many  sermons.  In  nearly  all 
the  large  cities  of  France  he  was  heard 
preaching  occasional  sermons.  , Along 
with  other  Dominicans,  he  busied  him- 
self preaching  missions,  retreats,  etc. 
As  in  1871  he  was  sent  to  the  General 
Chapter  of  Ghent  to  represent  his 
province,  so  in  1898  he  went  to  the  Gen- 
eral Chapter  of  Avila  as  a Definitor. 
His  apostolic  travels  closed  with  the 
magnificent  oration  delivered  at  Rheims 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fourteenth  qen- 
tenary  of  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  the 
King  of  the  Franks.  After  this  he  con- 
fined his  preaching  to  the  convent 
church  at  Havre,  where  he  preached 
the  Lent  year  after  year.  In  1881  he 
was  elected  Prior  of  this  convent.  There 
he  celebrated  (A.  D.  1901)  the  golden 
jubilee  of  his  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood. The  golden  jubilee  of  his  reli- 
gious profession  was  celebrated  on  the 
31st  of  May,  of  last  year.  As  the  con- 
vent had  been  confiscated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, this  celebration  had  to  be  held 
otherwhere  than  within  its  hallowed 
walls.  With  what  emotions  his  heart 
was  filled  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing, which  he  wrote  to  a friend  at  the 
time  of  the  jubilee : 

“With  my  brethren.  I have  been 
ejected  from  the  convent,  so  that  I am 
living  here  in  a modest  little  home 
where  my  days  are  spent  between  prayer 
and  study.  My  latest  work  on  'Prayer' 
has  just  appeared.  At  present  I am 
working  on  a continuation  of  this  book. 
On  the  31st  of  next  May,  I shall  cele- ' 
brate  in  the  closest  retirement  and  with 
absolute  simplicity  the  golden  jubilee  of 
my  religious  profession.  For  the  rest, 
overcome  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
many  graces  and  favors  I have  received 
from  my  God  and  deeply  grateful  for 
all  of  these,  I am  with  fear  and  tremb- 
ling awaiting  His  call  to  judgment,  ter- 


rified by  the  awful  account  which  I must 
needs  render,  yet  encouraged  by  the  re- 
membrance of  His  infinite  mercy.  If  I 
could  but  spend  this  anniversary  in  the 
circle  of  my  brethren  I should  kneel  be- 
fore them  and  beg  their  forgive- 
ness for  the  many  imperfections  which 
in  my  long  life  must  have  been  offensive 
and  disedifying  to  them.;  I should  ask 
them  all  to  forgive  and  forget  the  bad 
example  I have  given  Jhem.  I should 
say  to  them,  Oh,  my  brethren,  have  pity 
on  me  a poor  old  sinner.  Pray  to  God 
that  I may  have  the  grace  to  die  a happy 
death.  In  turn,  I shall  remember  you 
and  pray  God  to  make  you  holier,  better 
and  more  perfect  than  I have  been.” 

P.  Monsabre  was  a religious  of 
deep  piety. 

On  Sunday,  the  24th  of  February, 
1907,  Pere  Janvier  closed  his  Lenten 
sermons  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Paris  with  the  following: 

“Pere  Monsabre  is  no  more.  In  his 
death  the  Dominican  Order  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  illustrious  members  and  the 
whole  Church  a faithful  servant.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  he  stood  in  this 
pulpit  and  preached  the  word  of  God 
with  an  inerrancy  of  judgment,  a 
majesty  of  speech  and  a general  impres- 
siveness the  memory  of  which  can  never 
die,  for  the  guardian  angels  of  this 
basilica  will  keep  alive  the  remembrance 
of  Pere  Monsabre  and  his  imperishable 
conferences.  Banished  from  his  con- 
vent, he  died  in  exile  like  one  despised 
and  rejected.  It  was  not  vouchsafed  to 
him  to  hear  amid  the  gathering  gloom 
of  death  the  voices  of  his  brethren  sing- 
ing the  hymn  to  their  heavenly  Queen 
and  Mother,  that  hymn  which  comforts 
the  dying  and  fans  the  embers  of  hope 
into  a bright  and  steady  flame.*  Now 


* When  a Dominican  is  dying,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  gather  around  his 
deathbed  and  sing  the  “Salve  Regina.”  In 
all  Dominican  convents  the  “Salve  Regina” 
and  the  “O  Lumen,”  a hymn  to  St.  Dominic, 
are  sung  daily  just  after  compline  has  been 
chanted. 
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his  soul  ;s  with  his  God  and  understands 
the  truth  of  those  mysteries  which  for 
so  many  years  he  defended  from  this 
pulpit.  Over  his  mortal  remains  let  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  in  every  part  of 
the  world  rise  like  sweet  incense,  for  to 
these  prayers  is  he  entitled  by  reason 
of  his  championship  of  all  that  is  good, 
true  and  holy.” 

******* 
The  obsequies  of  Pere  Monsabre  took 
place  at  Havre,  on  the  25th  of  February, 
at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Michael.  The 
capacity  of  this  great  church  was  taxed 
to  the  utmost.  The  Monsabre  family 
was  represented  by  Messrs.  Thomas  and 
Fournier,  nephews  of  the  deceased, 
while  of  the  Dominican  Province  of 
France  there  were  present  the  Very 
Reverend  Fathers  Boulanger,  Roland, 
Hurtaud,  Chapotin,  Adam,  Vigeannel, 
Watteau,  Gallois  and  de  Kerdanet.  The 


Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  rep- 
resented by  Canon  Pousset,  the  Arch- 
priest of  Notre  Dame. 

The  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Father  Roland,  O.  P.,  with  Father 
Gallois,  O.  P.,  as  deacon  and  Father  de 
Kerdanet,  O.  P.,  as  subdeacon. 

After  the  Gospel,  Mgr.  Fuzet,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  preached  a most  elo- 
quent and  impressive  sermon  upon  the 
following  text : “They  that  instruct 

many  to  justice  shall  shine  as  stars  for 
all  eternity.”  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Mass  His  Grace  gave  the  absolution, 
assisted  by  the  Canon  Pousset,  Arch- 
priest of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  and  the  V. 
Rev.  Pere  Boulanger,  O.  P. 

The  funeral  service  being  ended  the 
procession  moved  slowly  and  solemnly 
from  the  church  to  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Mary,  where  the  mortal  remains  were 
tenderly  given  back  to  mother  earth  to 
await  the  summoning  note  of  the  judg- 
ment trumpet. 


On  the  Long  Journey 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Blake 


When  hearts  grow  cold  and  buoyant  pulses  fall 
To  the  slow  beat  of  tempered  joy  and  woe, 

That  marks  the  halting  step  of  Life  below 
Time’s  sombre  arches;  when  the  jocund  call 
Of  Youth  to  Hope  droops  wearily,  and  all 
The  chancing  motes  that  flashed  in  pleasure’s  glow 
Pale  to  grey  dust  that  every  wind  may  blow, — 

Be  not  o’erborne,  nor  let  despair  enthrall. 


But  as  one,  faring  to  some  happy  place 
When  friends  do  wait  and  love  and  blessed  cheer, 

Heeds  not  the  cloud,  and  laughs  the  wind  to  scorn, 

Bid  thy  true  soul  take  courage  for  a space ; 

How  can  he  yield  himself  to  pain  or  fear, 

Whom  at  the  end  joy  waits,  and  smiling  morn  ? 
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By  REV.  MARTIN  S.  WELSH,  0.  P. 


ISlN  view  of  the  religious  persecu- 
gJ  tion  which,  in  the  Latin  coun- 
J||  tries  of  Europe,  has  been  in 
progress  for  the  past  few  years, 
one  is  inclined  to  seek  for  its  cause  and, 
if  possible,  its  remedy.  Is  the  reason  to 
be  found  in  the  temperament  of  the 
Southern  European,  or  in  the  circum- 
stances that  surround  him?  If  in 
neither,  then  in  what?  To  assign  but 
one  cause  would  be  both  unphilosoph- 
ical  and  unhistorical ; for  like  every 
other  great  social  fact  it  has  many 
causes,  it  is  the  resultant  of  numberless 
forces,  originating  in  the  very  substance 
of  man’s  nature,  reaching  down  to  the 
abode  of  the  infernal  powers,  and  again 
upward  to  the  great  white  throne  from 
which  an  all-guiding  Providence  is 
directing  the  movements  of  the  universe. 

Historical"  events  long  past,  individ- 
uals, now  gone,  who  have  left  their  im- 
press upon  their  national  character,  the 
writings  of  a Voltaire,  a Renan* — these, 
together  with  the  prevailing  indifference 
in  matters  of  faith  and  a traditional  and 
habitual  religious  persecution,  have  con- 
tributed to  create  that  disposition  in  the 
people  which  permits  a few  well-disci- 
plined Masons  to  carry  on  successfully 
their  warfare  against  the  Church. 

Yet,  whatever  may  have  preceded  and 
prepared  the  way  for  this  oppression,  it 
was  not  too  late  even  at  the  last  moment 
to  provide  an  effectual  remedy.  Aside 
from  the  supernatural  means  which  are 
always  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church  and 
with  which  she  must  never  dispense, 
aside  from  continual  prayer,  suitable 
natural  means  of  defense  might  have 
been  employed.  No  miraculous  inter- 
vention of  divine  power  is  to  be  expected 
until  every  human  effort  has  been  made 
and  every  human  resource  exhausted  to 


bring  about  a deliverance  from  this  per- 
secution. But  what  means  ought*  the 
Catholics  to  have  employed  ? To  begin 
with,  such  means  as  would  be  suitable 
to  meet  the  existing  difficulties,  such  as 
would  be  fitted  to  remove  those  diffi- 
culties, to  cope  with  the  enemy’s  forces. 
Now,  what  is  there  that  characterizes  the 
ranks  of  the  Church’s  enemies?  Where 
lies  the  secret  of  their  success?  It  is 
chiefly  found,  not  in  their  numbers  but 
in  their  organization.  This  makes  the 
use  of  certain  methods  easy  which  would 
be  otherwise  difficult. 

- It  is  true  they  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  mere  lawful  organization,  but 
on  the  contrary  hazard  their  very  exist- 
ence to  achieve  their  iniquitous  ends. 
To  the  despot  the  laws  of  equity  are  of 
little  consequence.  In  theory  he  may 
admire  them ; yes,  let  them  be  observed 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  ,let  them  be 
taught  to  the  growing  generation ; but 
yet  what  nation  has  ever  risen  to  great 
empire  by  the  observance  of  justice? 
how  can  any  nation  become  powerful  if 
it  binds  itself  to  such  observance  ? And, 
then,  what  evil  is  greater  than  weakness 
in  a State, — weakness,  the  sign  of  com- 
ing dissolution?  The  enemies  of  the 
Church  in  France  have  in  times  past 
desecrated  churches,  condemned  to 
death  the  most  innocent,  laid  under  the 
knife  of  the  guillotine  the  angelic  vic- 
tims of  Mt.  Carmel.  Their  end  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Church ; their  means, 
plunder  and  blood. 

But  all  this  they  could  not  have 
brought  to  pass,  in  the  face  of  superior 
numbers,  had  they  not  well  chosen  their 
mode  of  operation.  Organization  was 
the  secret  of  their  success.  It  is  true 
there  was  religious  indifference  in  the 
nation,  there  was  poverty  in  the  masses. 
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there  was  wealth  in  the  Church,  but  all 
these  were  only  the  conditions  that  made 
persecution  possible.  The  mainspring 
of  their  whole  warfare  was  their  united 
action,  their  systematic  efforts.  These 
achieved  what  nothing  else  could.  The 
Church  to-day,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution,  has  the  advantage  of  num- 
bers, but  the  enemy  has  that  of  organ- 
ization. 

This,  then,  should  be  likewise  the  de- 
fense of  the  Church.  The  zeal  of  an  un- 
disciplined multitude  is  powerless 
against  the  united  action  of  a few. 
During  the  recent  anti-clerical  demon- 
strations in  the  streets  of  Rome  and  in 
France,  it  would  be  but  madness  on  the 
part  of  individuals  to  offer  resistance  in 
the  defense  of  the  Church.  For  them  it 
would  mean  prosecution,  and  for  the 
cause  they  represented,  contempt.  It  is 
true  that  the  priesthood  is  united  under 
the  bishops,  and  they  under  the  Pope, 
but  as  there  are  certain  spheres  of  activ- 
ity into  which  the  clergy  cannot  enter,  in 
which  only  laymen  can  act  with  propri- 
ety, there  ought  as  well  to  be  organiza- 
tion among  the  laymen. 

Happily,  iff  America  the  laymen  are 
banded  together  into  distinctly  Catholic 
societies  devoted  to  Catholic  interests. 
There  is,  in  consequence,  little  danger 
from  any  hostile  force.  The  very  fact 
that  such  Catholic  societies  exist  is  suffi- 
cient protection  against  attacks  on  the 
Church.  American  Catholics  are  thus 
capable  of  united  action,  with  the  use  of 
the  same  weapons  as  those  of  the  Ma- 
sons,— weapons  that  are  secret,  if  neces- 
sary, but  legitimate. 

When  cne  looks  from  a distance  on 
the  happy  state  of  the  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, he  can  see  it  in  all  its  power,  he  can 
see  the  principle  of  its  greatness ; and 
were  one  present  in  Rome  on  Sunday, 
the  sixteenth  day  of  December  last,  and 
were  to  look  down  upon  the  mob  that 
filled  the  streets,  howling  in  innocuous 
demonstration  of  anti-clericalism,  the 
scene  could  not  but  bring  to  mind  the 


different  conditions  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  put  in  a new  light  the  value  to  the 
Church  of  Catholic  societies.  These 
demonstrations  in  a Catholic  country 
seem  such  a contradiction  that  people  at 
a distance  can  scarcely  give  credence  to 
what  is  reported  of  them,  but  when  one 
is  present  on  the  ground  and  sees  half- 
crazed,  cowardly  fanatics  parading  the 
streets,  inscribing  on  the  walls  of  build- 
ings such  mottoes  as  “ Death  to  the 
Priests,”  displaying  their  venom  against 
the  Church  by  blasphemies  conceived  in 
hell  and  vomited  forth  upon  earth 
through  the  foul  mouths  of  men  insti- 
gated by  a few  who  had  once  studied  for 
the  priesthood,  but  who  were  found  to 
be  intellectually  incapable  or  morally 
unworthy, — when  one  is  present  amid 
such  doings,  then  it  is  that  he  feels  the 
need  of  a united  defense  of  the  Church 
on  the  part  of  laymen  as  well  as  of 
priests. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  clergy  be 
united ; they  are  working  together,  but 
only  for  the  good  of  souls.  Their  duties 
forbid  them  to  take  the  field  in  time  of 
war  or  to  enter  the  sphere  of  public  life. 
There  the  Church’s  lay  sons  are  to  act, 
guided  by  the  principles  of  Christian* 
morality  which  they  are  to  receive  from 
the  divinely  appointed  teacher  of  truth. 

Yet,  if  they  would  exert  themselves  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  they  should  act 
in  unison.  Reason  and  experience  make 
it  evident  that  Catholic  laymen  if  taken 
singly  cannot  cope  with  the  solid  pha- 
lanx that  is  brought  up  against  the 
Church, — reason  tells  us  that  for  the 
accomplishment  of  any  end  the  means 
must  be  in  proportion  to  that  end ; now, 
if  the  end  is  the  overthrow  of  a united 
force  the  means  must  be  likewise  united, 
— and  as  for  experience,  we  need  but  to 
look  at  the  Church  in  Latin  Europe  to- 
day, or  remember  the  days  of  the  Know- 
nothings  in  the  United  States.  In  France 
the  Masons  would  never  have  risen  to 
power  or  retained  it  so  long  if  a com- 
bined action  among  Catholic  laymen* 
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had  rallied  the  voters  to  the  side  of  Cath- 
olic interests,  if  a public  opinion  had 
been  created  by  the  same  united  means, 
in  opposition  to  the  unjust  attacks  of 
unscrupulous  foes.  The  church  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  Ursuline  convent 
in  Charlestown  would  riot  have  been 
burned  if  there  had  been  Catholic  laymen 
banded  together  to  protect  therii.  Noth- 
ing more  was  needed  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  Catholic  property  in  New 
York  than  the  announcement  by  Bishop 
Hughes  of  a systematic  defense  of  the 
Churches  by  the  Irishmen  in  the  city. 

The  motive,  then,  which  would  prompt 
Catholics  to  form  associations  is  evi- 
dent. They  may  wish  to  band  together 
for  other  purposes,  for  social  or  com- 
mercial reasons,  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  sciences,  for  the  study  of  history, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  one  looking 
upon  the  Church  in  Europe,  the  pri- 
mary motive  for  the  maintenance  of 
Catholic  societies  is  that  of  self-defense, 
— certainly  a legitimate  motive. 

But  shall  we  give  offense  to  our  “sep- 
arated brethren  ?”  This  fear  was  the 
basis  of  much  opposition  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Catholic  schools.  They  will 
•divide  our  American  people,  they  will 
•cause  non-Catholics  to  unite  against  us, 
they  will  estrange  us  from  our  neigh- 
bors. Likewise  Catholic  unions  and 
federations  will  raise  a barrier  around 
us,  holding  at  a distance  many  who 
Avould  otherwise  be  friendly  towards  us, 
and,  worst  of  all,  many  by  our  coldness 
and  exclusiveness  will  be  deterred  from 
•entering  the  Church. 

But  what  would  you  wish?  Shall  we 
cast  away  our  arms  and  allow  wolves 
to  enter  the  sheepfold?  The  doors  of 
the  fold  were  unguarded  in  France  and 
those  who  were  to  be  won  over  by  the 
Church's  forbearance  entered  and  took 
possession.  We  commit  no  injustice 
and  no  imprudence  by  adopting  meas- 
ures of  self-defense,  and  right-  think- 
ing men  outside  the  Church  recognize 
the  fact.  If  some  fail  to  do  so,  we  care 


not.  If  they  are  too  unreasonable  to 
see  the  justice  of  such  action,  they  are 
too  unreasonable  ever  to  become  Cath- 
olics. In  all  probability  their  minds  are 
too  narrow  to  admit  the  entrance  of 
Catholic  truth.  Besides,  this  objection 
resembles  the  position  of  those  who  ad- 
vocate compromise  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  in  order  the  better  to  adapt 
Catholic  teaching  to  non-Catholics. 
But  it  is  a matter  of  experience  that  the 
best  means  of  making  sincere  converts 
is  to  put  before  them  plainly,  though  not 
offensively,  the  true  position  of  the 
Church.  And  then  it  is  time  enough 
for  those  outside  to  object  when  they 
themselves  are  no  longer  organized. 
But  everywhere  they  club  together  into 
lodges  of  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention, — 
lodges  which,  as  every  one  knows,  are 
professedly  anti-Catholic. 

Some  will  ask,  “Do  we  need  Catholic 
societies?  It  is  well  enough  in  Europe, 
where  a hostile  attitude  is  assumed  to- 
wards the  Church,  but  here  all  are  free — 
free  to  follow  their  own  convictions." 
Yes,  all  are  free,  even  the  American  Pro- 
tective Association.  If  for  no  other  rea- 
son, we  need  Catholic  societies  as  a pre- 
ventive of  hostile  encroachment.  As 
long  as  our  enemies  see  u$  well-defended 
and  powerful  they  will  never  attack  us. 
One  of  the  best  means  of  preserving 
peace  and  security  is  the  possession  of 
power ; it  may  never  need  be  used ; its 
moral  influence  will  render  unnecessary 
all  physical  force. 

Very  well,  but  at  least,  it  is  said,  Cath- 
olics should  not  form  secret  societies. 
Yet  what  is  there  wrong  in  secrecy?  If 
an  individual  may  be  the  possessor  of  a 
secret,  why  may  not  a society  ? It  is  not 
the  secrecy,  it  is  the  wrong  use  of  it  that 
is  unlawful.  So  long  as  an  individual 
or  a community  commits  no  injustice 
its  secret  action  cannot  be  prohibited. 
The  evil  springs  from  some  other  cause 
and  would  be  condemned  though  there 
were  no  privacy.  Not  secrecy,  then,  but 
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crime  is  to  be  condemned.  It  may  be 
true  that  many  misfortunes  which  have 
afflicted  the  Church  and  the  State  orig- 
inated in  just  such  associations.  Yet 
here,  too,  it  was  not  because  they  were 
secret  but  because  they  were  evil  upon 
other  grounds. 

There  are  occasions,  too,  when  none 
but  secret  methods  may  with  any  hope 
of  success  be  employed.  The  revealing 
of  a course  of  action  is  often  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  ultimate  failure.  This  is 
too  well  known  from  the  experience  of 
all  to  need  to  be  insisted  upon.  Those  in 
competition  for  a lucrative  position  are 
aware  that  their  hopes  of  success  are 
dashed  to  the  ground  if  a competitor 
comes  to  know  their  methods ; manufac- 
turers who,  by  reason  of  their  private 
knowledge,  ate  the  sole  producers  of  a 
certain  commodity  for  the  market  are 
certain  that  the  moment  their  secret  is 
made  known,  that  moment  their  advan- 
tage over  others  is  at  an  end.  As  for 
professional  secrets,  the  mere  mention 
of  them  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  invio- 
lable right  that  professional  men  have  to 
them  and  the  necessity  of  having  and 
keeping  them. 

Yet  not  only  individuals  but  societies 
as  well  use  these  means  to  attain  their 
end. ' Every  State,  every  department  in 
the  State  has  its  secret  service ; the  State 
has  secrets  which  it  keeps  from  foreign 
States,  secrets  which  it  keeps  from  the 
citizens.  For  the  sake  of  the  common 
good  it  is  frequently  essential  that  the 
citizens  should  not  know  the  Govern- 
ment’s motives  and  methods, — and  this 
in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  time  of 
war.  And  what  is  true  of  a nation  is 
true  of  every  minor  community. 
Why,  then,  should  the  right  be 
denied  to  the  associations  of  laymen 
within  the  Church  itself?  It  is  unde- 
niable that  the  Church  has  of  late  con- 
demned certain  secret  organizations, 
not,  however,  because  they  were  secret 
but  because  they  were  hostile  to  herself 
and  bent  on  her  destruction.  If  there 


have  been  instances  in  history  when  the 
Church  became  the  victim  of  her  chil- 
dren, once  banded  together  under  her 
benign  influence  but  later  turned  against 
her,  once  again  it  is  because  they  fell 
away  as  did  Judas,  as  did  Lucifer.  But 
Judas'  fall  was  not  caused  by  his  being 
an  apostle,  but  rather  by  his  becoming 
an  apostate  from  his  high  calling. 

Still  the  fact  remains  that  societies 
have  fallen  away  from  their  first  fervor, 
from  their  first  devotion  to  the  true  reli- 
gion. Little  by  little  they  drifted  out  of 
the  harbor  of  salvation ; chafing  under 
the  Church's  mild  restraint,  they  put  out 
to  the  open  sea  and  were  soon  lost  to 
sight  amid  the  storms  of  human  passion, 
undirected  by  the  divine  light  emanating 
from  the  Church.  This  sad  fact,  sad 
as  the  fall  of  individuals  who  once  stood 
high  in  sanctity,  is  brought  to  us  as  a 
proof  that  without  the  Church  man  can- 
not attain  to  the  highest  perfection  even 
in  the  natural  order.  When  once  her 
system  of  morality  is  set  aside,  man 
sinks  into  the  pool  of  pure  nature,  into 
its  abominations  and  its  foulness.  He  is 
no  longer  capable  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  activity,  but  relapses  into  the 
state  of  the  pagans,  with  their  disregard 
of  the  evils  that  afflict  their  fellow  men 
and  of  the  evils  in  which  they  themselves 
are  grovelling.  It  is  one  more  evidence 
that  man  needs  the  assistance  of  divine 
grace;  once  he  cuts  himself  off  from 
the  source  of  divine  strength,  his  mind 
is  without  a light  and  his  heart  without  a 
guide;  and  error  in  doctrine  leads  to 
error  in  action,  for  men  act  as  they 
believe. 

Divine  grace  alone  is  the  salvation 
of  the  human  race ; no  substitute  can 
be  found ; education  in  the  sciences,  in 
the  arts,  cannot  remove  from  human  na- 
ture the  wounds  inflicted  by  original  sin. 
The  study  of  a great  masterpiece  in  art 
may,  for  the  moment,  elevate  the  mind 
to  the  consideration  of  the  nobler  side 
of  human  life,  but  it  does  not  take  away 
the  corruption  from  man’s  lower  nature; 
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that  corruption  may  meanwhile  be  lost 
sight  of,  but  it  is  only  abiding  its  time 
and  will  not  be  long  in  asserting  itself 
again.  The  application  of  the  higher 
faculties  to  the  nobler  objects  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a reaction,  for  the  mind,  being 
finite,  is  not  capable  of  any  effort  indefi- 
nitely sustained.  Besides,  the  conflict 
between  the  lower  and  the  higher  na- 
tures is  at  any  moment  likely  to  break 
out  anew. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  ? That  every 
society  of  Catholic  laymen  ought  to  be 
a religious  society?  By  no  means,  but 
it  ought  to  make  some  provision  by 
which  its  members  should  be  led  to  the 
fountains  of  divine  grace. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  some  associations 
require  of  their  members  that  they  ap- 
proach the  sacraments  at  stated  inter- 
vals. Such  an  obligation  will  bring 
about  the  desired  effect,  if  lived  up  to. 
But  it  would  seem  that  even  better  re- 
sults would  be  obtained  if,  instead,  it 
were  made  binding  on  the  members  that 
they  ally  themselves  likewise  to  the 
Holy  Name  Society,  which  is  strictly 
religious  in  character.  By  this  arrange- 
ment men  would  be  organized  both  so- 
cially and  religiously,  each  side  of  their 


nature  independent  in  its  own  sphere, 
each  allowed  and  enabled  to  work  out 
its  own  perfection  in  its  own  way.  The 
social  side  by  prescribing  membership 
in  a religious  society  would  serve  the 
higher  end  of  life,  and  the  religious  side 
by  infusing  a divine  light  and  strength 
into  the  social  man  would  elevate  and 
guide  his  lower  activities. 

In  adding  this  one  word  more  to  the 
.many  that  have  been  spoken  in  favor  of 
Catholic  associations  of  laymen  we  are 
but  following  out  the  lines  indicated  by 
His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X,  who  is  urg- 
ing the  formation  of  Catholic  unions  in 
Italy,  in  order  to  build  up,  as  it  were, 
outworks  around  the  fortifications  of 
the  Church.  He  realizes  that  since  the 
Church  is  the  salvation  of  the  individual, 
it  is,  as  well,  for  that  very  reason  the  sal- 
vation of  the  family,  which  is  by  nature 
the  basis  of  human  society;  that  there- 
fore when  once  the  voice  of  the  Church 
is  no  longer  heard  in  a nation,  that  na- 
tion's dissolution  is  not  far  off;  when 
once  a people  has  closed  its  eyes  to  the 
supernatural  light,  the  same  darkness 
will  fall  around  it  as  fell  around  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  Empire, — a poison- 
ous atmosphere  vitiating  the  very  foun- 
tains of  human  existence. 


Our  Lady  of  the  Flowers 

(Suff ested  by  a Statue  In  the  Convent  Garden  at  Loretto,  Ky.) 

By  Anita  G.  Henry 


Beneath  an  arch  of  fairest  flowers, 

That  lend  their  fragrance  sweet, 
Where  twining  vines  and  garden  palms 
Are  clustering  'round  her  feet, 

With  outstretched  arms,  she  beckons  all 
To  paths  of  peace  and  love, 

Far  from  the  world  of  care  and  sin, 

To  work  for  Him  above. 


The  tiny  buds  of  violets  sweet, 

Are  gleaming  in  the  May 
And  the  hallowed  dews  of  Springtime 
Are  glist’ning  o'er  the  way. 

And  o’er  the  river’s  rippling  streams 
Fanned  by  breezes  sweet, 

The  brightest  joys  and  fairest  dreams 
With  loveful  whisp’rings  meet 


Recalling  mem’ries  of  the  past, 

The  days  of  blooming  May — 

With  burdened  hearts  we  often  knelt 
At  the  statue  o’er  the  wav. 
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By  AUGUSTINE  GALLAGHER 


HHE  operators  of  traction  railways 
agree  in  stating  that  the  freight 
business  now  being  done  by 
electric  roads  is  up  to  their 
present  capacity.  In  some  sections  qf 
the  United  States  the  traction  systems 
have  not  become  common  carriers  in  the 
sense  of  competing  for  freight  and  ex- 
press patronage  with  the  steam  carrier. 
In  Pennsylvania,  where  this  disability  is 
now  the  subject  of  pending  legislation, 
the  electric  carriers — or  traction  lines — 
were  chartered  to  do  only  a passenger 
transportation  business.  This  is  true  of 
traction  charters  in  other  Eastern  States, 
and  in  some  of  the  Western  and  South- 
ern States  where,  thus  far,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  traction  carrier  has  only 
been  as  a passenger  service. 

But  in  the  Central  States,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Michigan  and  Illinois,  where  the 
traction  development  is,  and  for  years 
has  been,  ahead  of  like  activities  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  the  traction  lines 
are  common  carriers  in  fact,  and  com- 
pete with  steam  carriers  for  all  classes  of 
business.  But  a few  years  ago  these 
traction  systems  piercing  the  four  States 
mentioned,  from  city  to  city,  were  re- 
garded by  the  steam  carriers  as  mere 
local  passenger  carriers,  and  as  such 
were  not  entitled  to  serious  considera- 
tion as  competitors.  Soon,  however,  the 
trolley  car  became  a parcel,  as  well  as  a 
passenger,  carrier.  Then  followed  bag- 
gage, express  and  freight  cars,  until 
passenger  business  has  now  become  a 
matter  of  secondary  consideration  with 
managers  of  trolley  systems.  Mail  car- 
rying is  yet  a small  item,  but  even  that 
source  of  revenue  is  being  contested,  the 
trolley  having  inaugurated  a division  of 
what  was  so  long  considered  the  monop- 


oly of  the  steam  carrier— the  United 
States  mail. 

Nearly,  half  the  traction  mileage  of  the 
United  States — that  is,  electric  lines  do- 
ing a common  carrier  business — is  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
Indianapolis  and  Columbus  are  the 
leading  traction  centers.  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  lines  are  pushing  from  one  city 
to  the  other,  and  toward  the  West  from 
each  of  those  centers,  but  important  and 
influential  lines  radiate  from  the  capital 
cities  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  in  every 
direction,  and  are  being  lengthened. 
Both  Cleveland  and  Toledo  reach  out  to 
the  South,  and  they  are  each  in  com- 
n unication  with  Detroit  by  prosperous 
traction  lines.  So  Milwaukee  is  reach- 
ing out,  and  San  Francisco  is  rapidly 
becoming  a great  traction  center. 

In  the  East  the  business  is  nearly  un- 
known. The  larger  cities  have  trolley 
lines  reaching  out  to  their  smaller  neigh- 
bors, but  as  a general  thing  the  equip- 
ment of  such  lines  in  the  East  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  city  street-car  lines,  and 
in  no  particular  compares  with  the 
massive  and  expensive  equipment  of  the 
Central  Western,  and  Western  traction 
lines. 

Recently  a traction  line  laid  in  New 
England  purchased  from  a St.  Louis 
car  manufactory  a dozen  or  more  mod- 
ern traction  motor  cars.  When  they 
were  ready  for  shipment,  the  buyer  in- 
structed the  maker  to  forward  them  over 
a certain  steam  road  just  as  -soon  as  flat 
cars  could  be  obtained  on  which  to  load 
them.  It  was  then  that  the  manufac- 
turer startled  the  buyer  by  declaring 
that  the  traction  cars  were  too  long  to 
go  on  to  flat  cars,  but  that  even  were 
large  enough  flat  cars  to  be  found,  whea 
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MAP  OF  TRACTION  SYSTEMS  OPERATING  IN  CENTRAL  STATES. 

Black  lines  represent  roads  In  operation;  dotted  lines  represent  roads  projected  and  under  construction 


commodities  and  manufactures  in  com- 
petition with  steam  roads,  but  such  lines 
are  rare  east  of  the  Ohio  River. 

From  Zanesville,  Ohio,  via  Newark, 
Columbus,  Springfield,  Dayton,  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  to  Indianapolis,  thence 
aorth  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  south  to 
Evansville,  the  very  best  type  of  trac- 
tion, or  as  this  sort  of  railroading  is 


age,  operate  elegant  parlor  cars  at  fre- 
quent intervals  during  the  day  as  lim- 
ited passenger  service.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, passenger  cars  are  followed  by 
limited  freight  and  express  cars,  thus 
employing  a fast  schedule  for  all  classes 
of  business.  As  each  car,  whether  for 
freight  or  passenger  service,  is  a motor 
car,  depending  on  no  other  one,  they 
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carrying  the  immense  traction  cars,  they 
could  neither  pass  under  bridges  nor 
tunnels.  Then,  of  course,  the  string  of 
traction  cars  was  hitched  to  a steam 
railway  locomotive,  and  the  farther  East 
they  went  the  louder  grew  public  com- 
ment, the  newspapers  having  not  a little 
to  say  about  the  occurrence. 

In  the  East,  traction  lines  radiating 
from  the  larger  cities  are  mere  passenger 
carriers  as  a general  thing.  An  occa- 
sional short  stretch  of  territory  between 
two  populous  centers  is  served  by  a trac- 
tion line  that  transports  merchandise, 


sometimes  called,  interurban  service,  is 
given.  From  these,  as  trunk  lines, 

many  branches  and  spurs  are  operated. 
Another  network  of  well-built  and  well- 
equipped  lines  connects  Cleveland*  To- 
ledo and  Detroit.  The  McKinley  sys- 
tem, leading  from  St.  Louis  north,  the 
Beggs  system,  radiating  from  Mil- 
waukee, and  the  Huntington  system 
from  San  Francisco,  are  all  high  class 
and  modem  roads — all  on  a fighting 
basis  with  the  steam  roads. 

The  systems  just  mentioned  and.  some 
operating  less  important  reaches  of  mile- 
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follow  each  other  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
none  being  side-tracked  or  laid  out — 
unless  positively  disabled — so  that  the 
freight  service  of  the  traction  line  from 
city  to  city  and  points  between  is  more 


Not  long  ago  the  public  was  advised 
that  the  Pacific  Express  Company — the 
corporation  that  operates  over  the 
Gould  and  affiliated  railroads — had  per- 
fected a plan  for  gaining  control  of  the 


A DEEP  CUT. 


expedient  than  express  service  via  the 
steam  roads. 

' The  larger  number  of  trains  being 
operated  by  the  traction  lines  renders 
quicker  transportation  during  business 
hours  possible,  and  the  fact  that  they 
enter  in  the  very  hearts  of  the  cities  and 
towns  they  serve,  gives  opportunity  to 
greatly  facilitate  delivery. 

Generally  speaking,  the  traction  sys- 
tems operate  their  own  express  service. 
In  cities  where  the  volume  of  business 
warrants  it,  they  have  a collection  and 
delivery  wagon  service,  after  the  manner 
of  the  old  line  express  companies  oper- 
ating over  the  steam  roads.  The  ex- 
press feature  of  the  traction  business 
has  of  late  assumed  such  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  old  line  beneficiaries  that 
it  is  said  the  latter  are  diligently  devis- 
ing plans  to  control  the  traction,  as  well 
as  the  steam  road,  express  business. 


express  business  over  the  Toledo,  Cleve- 
land and  Detroit  traction  groups. 
Should  this  plan  work  out,  it  may  result 
in  an  enforced  division  of  the  business 
among  the  old  line  companies  according 
to  their  geographical  positions.  The 
Northern  group  of  traction  lines  just 
mentioned  could  very  easily  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Gould  system  in  con- 
nection with  the  Wabash  Railroad,  just 
as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the 
Adams  might  force  a desired  alliance 
with  the  groups  of  traction  lines  farther 
south.  And  thus  the  utility  of  the  mod- 
ern traction  systems  may  be  impaired 
before  the  public  is  prepared  to  meet 
the  issue. 

It  is  distinctly  evident,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  such  syndicates  as  the  Weidner- 
Elkins  and  the  Schoepf- McGowan,  who 
control  the  trunk  and  tributary  lines 
from  Eastern  Ohio  to  Wesferii^Indi- 
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ana — about  1600  miles  of  track;  the 
Everett-Moore,  and  the  Wolf  Mandel- 
baum  syndicates,  who  have  1500  miles 
of  track  in  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  De- 
troit territory,  besides  300  miles  tribu- 
tary to  Chicago;  the  McKinley  syndi- 
cate with  500  miles  piercing  the  best  ter- 
ritory from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago;  and 
the  John  I.  Beggs  syndicated,  with  200 
miles  of  important  track  tributary  to 
Milwaukee,  that  the  steam  railroad 
magnates  operating  in  the  same  terri- 
tory have  come  to  regard  the  ambitious 
traction  lines  as  real  competitors.  It 
was  quite  a different  matter  as  long  as 
the  traction  lines  carried  a few  local  pas- 
sengers and  an  occasional  parcel — that 
sort  of  railroading  had  no  terrors  for 
the  trustees  of  the  big  steam  railroad 
combinations ; but  now  that  the  once 
despised  traction  lines  are  carrying  the 
mails  at  less  than  railroad  trust  extor- 


sounded  a genuine  note  of  danger.  But 
that  is  not  all,  nor  is  it  the  worst.  The 
traction  lines  are  actually  giving  so  much 
better  freight  service,  so  much  more 
economical  delivery,  that  their  equipment 
is  not  great  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
freight  offered  them  at  rates  higher  than 
the  steam  roads  charge.  Moreover, 
dining  cars  are  becoming  common  on 
the  through  traction  lines,  while  sleeping 
cars,  as  yet  only  in  the  experimental 
stage,  are  a further  feature  planned  by 
traction  managers  to  render  their  ser- 
vice actual  and  capable — if  not  superior 
in  some  respects — as  competitors  of  the 
steam  roads. 

The  benefits  that  have  accrued  to 
urban  populations,  in  the  matter  of  in- 
creased property  values  as  a direct  result 
of  traction  service,  has  built  up  a strong 
rural  sentiment  favoring  these  lines. 
For  a time  this  sentiment  was  inani- 


tion rates  ; are  carrying  express  busi- 
ness at  from  15  to  20  per  cent  lower 
rates  than  the  old  line,  railroad-owned 
express  companies  charge,  there  is 


fested  to  the  steam  road  only  by  their 
loss  of  local  passenger  service.  A little 
later  the  dairy  and  milk  market  business 
went  over  to  the  traction  roads,  which 
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offered  several  opportunities  of  reaching 
the  city  market  on  time,  as  compared  to 
single  trains  only  each  morning  over 
steam  roads.  Then,  the  cost  of  the  trac- 
tion service  was  lower,  and  the  item  of 
drayage  was  eliminated,  the  traction 
cars  generally  reaching  the  market 
places. 

Presently  the  country  merchant,  and 
village  merchants  as  well, came  to  under- 
stand that  by  using  the  traction  as  a 
freight  carrier  they  could  make  gains  in 
time  of  shipping  merchandise  ordered 
from  city  jobbers  and  manufacturers. 
They  discovered  also  that  there  was 
likelihood  of  getting  shipments  on  time 
when  made  via  traction  lines.  For  in- 
stance, a country  merchant  telephoning 
an  important  order  to  a city  wholesaler, 
by  stipulating  that  the  shipment  must  be 
placed  aboard  a car  leaving  the  city  at 
a near  hour  thereafter,  could  reasonably 
approximate  the  time  he  would  that 
sanje  day  be  in  possession  of  the  goods. 
As  against  this  service,  the  country 
buyer  would  know  from  experience,  that 
if  he  ordered  shipment  by  a steam  road 
the  goods  would  not  be  loaded  into  the 
freight  car  until  late  in  the  day,  and  the 
local  freight  train  would  not  leave  the 
city  sooner  than  the  morning  of  the  next 
day — and  that  it  might  be  expected  to 
reach  this  particular  country  merchant’s 
station  on  schedule,  or  five  or  maybe 
ten  hours  late,  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
day’s  business  on  that  division  rendered 
necessary.  For,  of  course,  it  is  well 
known  that  local  freight  trains  have  no 
rights  that  anything  else  on  wheels,  save 
the  hand-car,  is  bound  to  respect. 

Thus  the  freight  and  express  business 
of  the  electric  lines  grew  alongside  of 
their  steam  road  competitors.  The  pas- 
senger business  of  the  traction  lines  was 
important  from  the  outset,  therefore 
does  not  show  growth  in  recent  years 
as  compared  to  other  sources  of  revenue. 
Since  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Ohio 
have  fixed  the  maximum  rate  for  passen- 
ger travel  at  two  cents  per  mile  there  is 


not  so  much  difference  in  the  cost  of 
passage  over  traction  as  compared  to 
steam  roads  as  formerly.  In  some 

localities  the  fares  are  equal,  in  others 
nearly  so,  the  shade  of  difference  being 
in  favor  of  the  traction.  The  fact 

that  the  traction  lines  offer  a multi- 
ple of  opportunities  to  travel  as  com- 
pared with  the  steam  roads,  gains  much 
business  for  the  former  at  even  rates. 

In  the  matter  of  long  distances,  say 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  where  the  steam 
roads  charge  two  cents  per  mile  flat,  the 
passenger  may  cover  the  distance  by  a 
parallel  traction  for  one  and  one-fourth 
cents  per  mile.  But,  in  the  matter  of 
long  distances,  the  steam  roads  make  so 
much  better  time  that  they  hold  the 
business  largely,  even  at  the  higher  rate. 
But  there  is  a class  of  passenger  busi- 
ness from  one  city  to  another,  say  one 
hundred  miles  apart,  that  the  traction 
systems  have  taken  strong  hold  of.  To 
illustrate : say  that  five  persons,  go- 

ing in  a party  from  a starting  point  to 
a destination  seventy  miles  away,  desired 
to  take  advantage  of  the  lowest  available 
rate,  one  of  the  party  might  buy  a three- 
hundred-and-fifty  mile  book  over  the 
traction  line  for  $5.00,  taking  his  four 
companions  as  his  guests.  By  this  plan 
the  one-way  fare  is  reduced  to  one  and 
three-sevenths  cents  per  mile.  A rate 
of  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  mile 
may  be  had  by  paying  $12.50  for  a one- 
thousand-mile  book.  This  mileage  car- 
ries baggage  stubs  just  as  steam  road 
mileage  does. 

One  of  the  gravest  troubles  experi- 
enced by  traction  companies  endeavor- 
ing to  enter  cities,  has  been  to  secure 
rights  of  way,  street  franchises  and  sta- 
tion grounds.  Generally  speaking,  these 
companies  have  been  generously  treated 
in  the  country,  farmers  either  donating 
or  selling  at  low  figures  necessary  rights 
of  way.  County  authorities  also  have 
been  generous  with  slices  of  broad  coun- 
try highways,  but  it  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  traction  companies  that  as  soon 
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as  interurban  lines  seek  to  extend  their 
trackage  so  as  to  become  common  car- 
riers in  fact,  and  thus  seek  to  gain  such 
rights  in  city  streets  as  will  permit  the 
centralization  of  the  lines,  the  trouble 
begins.  Then  they  must  fight  steam 
roads  for  every  crossing,  they  ‘must 
manage  to  bring  boards  of  public  ser- 
vice and  city  councils  to  their  ways  of 
thinking,  and  to  do  this,  traction  mag- 
nates say,  is  frightfully  expensive  and 
exasperatingly  slow  work. 

But  one  city  in  the  country  has  ade- 
quately housed  its  traction  business. 
Public  opinion  in  Indianapolis  forced 
permission  for  the  lines  to  come  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  city  and,  as  a result, 
the  Union  Traction  Station  in  that  city 
is  larger,  more  commodious  and  readier 
of  access  than  the  Union  Station  of  the 
steam  railways. 

The  example  set  by  Indianapolis  has 
moved  the  people  of  several  cities  to  de- 
mand similar  service,  and  the  roads  have 
in  every  instance  seemed  willing,  if  not 
anxious,  to  comply,  but  either  they  can- 
not or  will  not  meet  the  price  of  the 
demands  made  upon  them. 

The  success  attending  the  operation 
of  the  big  traction  systems  of  the  Cen- 
tral West  has  greatly  stimulated  the 
building  of  roads  of  this  class.  In  St. 
Louis  the  McKinley  syndicate  has  ar- 
ranged to  come  into  the  city  over  a belt- 
line  system,  but  must  bridge  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$2,500,000.  This  syndicate  expects  to 
spend  at  least  $7,500,000  to  get  into  a 
business  location  in  St.  Louis.  The 
Huntington  system  is  building  terminals 
in  San  Francisco  at  immense  cost,  not- 
withstanding the  belief  that  the  people 
of  that  city  once  more  have  control#of 
public  affairs.  And  still  there  are  twenty 
cities  at  least  without  adequate  traction 
station  facilities, — cities  in  which  com- 
mon councils  have  stood  in  the  way. 

Nearly  all  recent  construction  of  trac- 
tion lines  has  been  on  what  is  known  as 
the  third  rail  system,  and  it  is  believed 


that  existing  trolley  lines  will  ultimately 
turn  to  the  third  rail.  This  latter  sys- 
tem possesses  several  advantages  over 
the  trolley  mode  of  transmission.  The 
third  rail  is  practically  indestructible, 
while  the  life  of  a trolley  wire  is  not 
much  more  than  five  years.  They  begin 
to  break,  and  thereafter  cause  trouble 
and  expensive  delays,  even  earlier  than 
five  years  from  the  time  of  erection. 
The  point  of  contact  with  the  wire  carry- 
ing electric  energy  is  naturally  very 
slight  since  the  moving  wheel  barely 
touches  the  wire.  With  the  third  rail 
system,  the  shoe,  which  is  the  means  of 
contact,  has  a broad  and  perfectly 
planed  embrace  with  the  rail,  which  is 
large,  and  which  also  leaks  far  less  en- 
ergy than  the  small  overhead  wire.  The 
third  rail  system  is  also  more  sightly 
than  the  trolley  pole  and  overhead  wire 
style  of  construction.  The  difference  in 
cost  is  inconsiderable,  while  the  gain  in 
efficiency,  durability  and  appearance  all 
favors  the  third  rail. 

The  electric  equipment  that  the  great 
steam  roads  entering  New  York  City 
are  installing  will  be  operated  on  the 
third  rail.  It  is  now  believed  that  the 
course  being  pursued  by  the  New  York 
Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  & Hartford  and  the 
Boston  and  Maine  roads  means  that 
they  propose  to  forestall  the  building  of 
traction  competitors  along  the  East 
Coast  if  possible.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral now  has  several  trains  in  operation, 
in  and  out  of  New  York  City  on  the 
third  rail  system,  and  the  other  roads 
mentioned  are  electrifying  their  New 
York  City  divisions  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  modern  electric  locomotive  of  the 
type  used  by  the  New  York  Central, 
will  move  a train  of  eight  or  ten  Pull- 
mans at  the  rate  of  seventy  miles  an 
hour,  or  faster,  without  jerk  or  jar,  and 
without  smoke  or  cinders. 

To  undertake  to  compete  with  such  a 
line  as  the  New  York  Central,  with  its 
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four  heavily  railed  and  perfectly  bal- 
lasted tracks,  a superior  system  must  be 
built,  which  does  not  seem  either  to  be 
likely  or  justified  by  public  needs.  And 
thus  it  is  figured,  that  the  Eastern  steam 
roads  have  determined  to  discourage 
competition  by  occupying  the  field 
themselves. 


their  steam  lines,  and  to  wrest  from 
them  a most  important  portion  of  their 
revenues.  Having  measured  the  over- 
sight at  the  West  to  their  sorrow,  it  is 
understood  that  these  great  corporations 
have  determined  to  so  occupy  the  East- 
ern field  that  other  traction  builders  are 
likely  to  take  the  hint  and  keep  out. 


INTERIOR  OF  MODERN  TRACTION  LINE  PARLOR  CAR — USED  ON  LIMITED  TRAINS. 


The  New  York  Central,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  lines  operating  through 
the  Central  States,  now  realize  that  they 
blundered  seriously  when  they  permitted 
the  great  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
Michigan  traction  systems  to  parallel 


And  to  this  end,  it  is  proposed  to  reach 
out  from  the  big  cities,  beginning  with 
New  York,  thence  from  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Baltimore  and  Washington,  elec- 
trifying the  great  standard  roads  to  the 
points  of  public  demand  and  economy. 
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For  the  Use  of  the  Laity 

By  MAURICE  FRANCIS  EGAN 


HHERE  is  no  doubt  that  we  love 
our  neighbors  as  ourselves. 
We  say  so  frequently,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  show  it. 
Most  of  us  are  well  enough  in  the 
emergencies  of  life.  We  will  not  see  our 
neighbor  starve,  if  he  tells  us  he  is  starv- 
ing. And  when  some  unhappy  creature 
rushes  from  this  world,  having  pushed 
aside  the  curtain  with  violent  hands,  and 
we  discover  that  a little  deed  of  kindness 
would  have  saved  him,  we  say  sincerely, 
“if  we  had  only  known!”  But  we  for- 
get, and  while  a man  lives  we  do  not 
try  to  know.  We  have  the  will  to  love 
our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  and  that  no 
doubt  suffices.  If  we  see  a man  drown- 
ing, the  most  selfish  among  us  will  make 
an  effort  to  save  him.  If  we  see  a house 
a-fire,  we  are  interested  in  the  safety  of 
its  inhabitants.  But  the  energy  that  in- 
spired the  hero  of  John  Hay’s  “Little 
Breeches”  to  do  as  he  did  is  a quality 
not  especially  the  prerogative  of  pious 
Christians.  There  are  many  heroic 
pagans  to-day  whom  Christianity  does 
not  touch.  All  the  men  that  do  the  great 
deeds  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  not 
influenced  by  Christian  motives. 

Cardinal  Newman  shows  us  very  sub- 
tly. in  his  definition  of  a gentleman, 
what  an  amiable  person  a well-bred 
pagan  can  be.  We  all  know  the  ele- 
gant Petronius  of  modern  society,  who 
believes  in  nothing,  and  yet  casts  about 
him  all  the  glow  and  comfort  of  a well- 
kept  grate  fire  on  a chilly  day.  One 
meets  Petronius  in  many  places,  in  spite 
of  all  the  talk  about  the  decay  of  man- 
ners. It  is  easy  to  say  that  Petronius  is 
what  the  late  James  MacMaster  in  his 
rugged  way,  used  to  call  a “devil’s 


saint.”  Petronius  has  reduced  the  prac- 
tise of  urbanity  to  an  art.  And  the  var- 
nish that  makes  him  so  agreeable  never 
cracks.  And  he  has  much  more  influ- 
ence than  the  surly  Christian,  whom  you 
hope  to  meet — much  changed — in  the 
next  world,  but  avoid  in  this.  “He  has 
good  manners,”  we  say,  shudderingly, 
“but  think  of  the  condition  of  his  soul !” 
But,  then,  he  does  not  wear  his  soul  on 
the  outside.  If  we  could  take  off  our 
bodies  and  sit  in  our  $ouls,  the  world 
might  know  our  virtues  better.  -We 
like  to  think  so — but  I fancy  that  if  we 
were  suddenly  asked  to  sit  with  our 
souls  on  the  outside,  there  would  be  an 
extra  demand  for  whitewash,  and  scrub- 
bing-brushes ! 

Of  course,  it  is  not  a mortal  sin  for  a 
“lady” — one  must  always  give  a member 
of  the  fair  sex  the  benefit  of  the  doubt — 
to  dash  into  the  confessional  before  you 
when  you  have  been  waiting  an  hour, 
and  you  feel  that  you  are  by  all  rights, 
“next.”  It  is  not  a venial  sin — perhaps 
it  is  not  even  an  imperfection.  But  if 
you  happen  to  be  the  lady’s  neighbor 
who  waits,  you  are  sure  that  she  does 
not  love  you  as  herself.  Probably,  if 
you  could  see  her  soul,  you  would  know 
that  she  is  little  less  than  the  angels, 
but  you  can  only  condemn,  in  silence, 
that  spiritual  avarice  which  keeps  you 
waiting  a good  twenty  minutes  after 
your  turn  should  have  come.  And 
there  are  white-souled  folk  who  eat 
onions  just  before  they  go  to  Mass,  and 
scrupulous  persons  who  hang  in  threes 
and  fours  in  the  end  seat  of  a pew  and 
scowl  when  you  are  forced  to  tread  on 
their  toes.  These  persons  are,  as  a rule, 
pious  Christians — but  observing  them 
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merely  from  the  outside,  it  is  hard  for 
you  and  me  to  believe  that  they  really 
love  us.  Perhaps  they  do.  If  you  have 
ever  got  into  the  wrong  pew  by  mistake 
and  been  obliged  to  walk  out  of  it 
under  the  fiery  eyes  of  a neighbor,  you 
know  what  it  is  to  be  really  loved ! 

Bishop  Spalding  says,  in  one  of  his 
assays,  that  disagreeable  manners  in 
the  pious  are  even  worse  than  dis- 
agreeable manners  in  the  impious,  as  the 
pious  have  great  responsibility  in  the 
way  of  attracting  souls.  But  this  truth 
has  not  sunk  very  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
most  of  us  who  lose  our  tempers  and 
resolve  “to  get  even”  with  anybody  that 
called  us  un-Christian.  We  even  ex- 
cuse our  bad  manners  and  our  lack  of 
cheerfulness  by  declaring  that  these  out- 
ward signs  of  inward  education  are  of 
the  world  worldly.  There  are  people 
among  us  that  seem  to  think  that  perpet- 
ual gloom  and  little  ways  of  morti- 
fying others,  small  selfishnesses  and 
petty  unpleasantnesses,  are  passports  to 
heaven.  If  we  were  not  such  good 
Christians  ourselves,  it  would  be  delight- 
ful to  imagine  how  disappointed  they 
will  be  some  day — but  banish  the 
thought ! 

It  is  very  easy  to  be  cheerful  when 
things  come  our  way.  The  aristocrat, 
invented  by  the  French  Revolutionists, 
who  wondered  why  the  poor  who  had 
no  bread  did  not  eat  cake,  was  a cheer- 
ful little  person.  The  cake  came  her 
way ! And  when  the  cake  comes  our 
way,  how  radiantly  cheerful  we  are.  “I 
know,”  said  an  amiable  French  actress, 
back  in  the  eighteenth  century,  “that, 
if  I had  twenty  thousand  francs  a year, 
I should  be  the  best  Christian  in  the 
world !”  That  is  our  attitude,  in  this 
year  of  grace,  for  we  are  living  in  one 
of  the  most  worldly  of  centuries.  In  a 
book  which  the  world  is  mercifully  for- 
getting, Voltaire's  hero  ironically  de- 
clared that  this  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  There  are  many  who  think  it 


is  until  misfortune  or  ill  health  strikes 
them.  The  curse,  to  paraphrase  Shy- 
lock’s  words,  never  fell  upon  their  peo- 
ple until  then.  Then  the  world  becomes 
the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  and  they 
determine  to  make  everybody  feel  it.  It 
is  true  enough  that  the  finest  manners — 
which  include  in  their  qualities  the  art 
of  cheerfulness — spring  from  Christian 
faith.  But  the  strongest  kind  of  faith, 
hope — and  possibly  charity — may  ex- 
ist with  an  utter  lack  of  cheerfulness  and 
the  worst  manners.  I have  observed 
pious  fathers  and  mothers  interrupted  at 
their  prayers,  and  heard — but,  after  all, 
it  is  better  to  be  discreet.  It  is  hard  for 
us,  who  have  not  studied  cheerfulness 
as  an  art,  not  to  feel  that  “recollection” 
means  gloom  and  “detachment”  a firm 
determination  to  fortify  ourselves 
against  outer  inconveniences.  Every 
now  and  then  we  meet  some  charming 
woman  or  man  who  has  studied  the  art 
of  cheerfulness,  and,  if  he  or  she  is  a 
Christian,  we  have  every-day  Christi- 
anity in  its  perfection.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  I was  a child,  I knew  an  old 
gentleman  who  was  so  pious  that  he 
saw  visions.  He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  ecstasies,  and  he 
taught  Latin ; but  when  I recall  his 
methods,  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  I cease  from  hating  all  education 
and  educators.  It  is  better  to  be  in- 
vincibly ignorant  than  to  be  prejudiced 
when  one  is  young  against  the  saints ! 

Manners  that  are  dependent  on  moods 
are  very  bad  manners.  And  they  are  the 
commonest  kind  of  manners— they  are 
our  usual  manners.  “To  be  sincere  is 
to  be  rude  ; to  say  what  you  think  on  all 
occasions  is  a sign  of  a good  heart.” 
There  was  bluff  King  Hal — dear,  can- 
did Henry  VIII — how  frank  he  was, 
and  how  sincere ! He  seldom  concealed 
his  moods.  If  he  did  not  ljke  a man,  he 
told  him  so.  His  manners  were  mir- 
rors of  his  moods.  And  even  in  the 
domestic  circle  he  showed  none  of  that 
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hypocritical  niceness  and  polish  which 
the  social  patrician  of  to-day  endeavors 
to  acquire.  No  lady  who  displeased  him 
was  left  very  long  in  doubt  as  to  his  in- 
tentions ; as  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
manners  dependent  on  mood,  we  need 
go  no  further  than  that  qf  bluff 
King  Hal. 

It  is  not  the  whole  duty  of  a Christian 
to  make  life  pleasant  for  others.  It  is 
evidently  not  considered  a Christian 
duty  to  be  cheerful,  or  to  cultivate  the 
outward  kindlinesses  which  Cicero  and 
Cardinal  Newman  tell  us  are  the  attri- 
butes of  a gentleman ; but  it  seems  that 
unselfishness  ought  to  be  a mark  of 
Christianity  on  our  daily  lives.  It  is 
not.  We  are  expected  to  be  selfish ; it 
is  “human  nature,”  we  are  told,  to  be 
selfish,  and  there  is  a great  deal 
of  “human  nature”  in  the  world.  Of 
course.  But  it  is  one  of  the  beauties  of 
Christianity,  rightly  understood,  that  it 
helps  us  to  subjugate  that  “human  na- 
ture” which  is  so  impregnated  with  the 
consequences  of  the  original  sin. 

Our  children,  if  not  taught  to  be  self- 
ish, are  allowed  to  be  selfish.  Individ- 
ualism— in  the  sense  that  everybody 
must  get  the  best  for  himself  immedi- 
ately— is  assuming  the  phase  of  an  ac- 
cepted philosophy  of  life.  The  lack  of 
cheerfulness — which,  if  external,  soon 
becomes  internal — is  simply  one  of  the 
consequences  of  an  individualism  that  is 
materialistic  and  brutal. 

We  read  the  pages  of  certain  Catholic 
writings  and  we  find  that  we  are  the  only 
folk  in  this  wicked  world  who  are  not 
selfish.  Selfishness  boils  around  11s, 
but  it  does  not  even  touch  the  tips  of 
our  toes.  We  push  and  squeeze  for  the 
almighty  dollar,  and  take  everything 
within  our  reach  — legitimately,  of 
course — but  it  is  not  for  ourselves ; it 
is  only  that  the  things  of  this  world  may 
be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  others  who 
would  use  them  for  evil!  Yes!  We 
for  virtue  and  the  pious  life — with  the 


It  is  hard  to  be  constantly  cheerful, 
and  yet  who  can  read  of  St.  Philip  Neri 
without  feeling  that  Christianity  and 
cheerfulness  are  near  to  each  other? 
And  without  seeing  that,  if  cheerfulness 
be  not  a supernatural  virtue,  it  has  its 
roots  in  the  love  of  God,  which  in 
perfection  means  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bor. And,  again,  who  t can  make  the 
acquaintance  of  St.  Philip  without  find- 
ing that  cheerfulness  is  an  art  which  he 
learned  and  practised  for  the  love 
of  God. 

It  is  an  art,  and  a long  art.  It  in- 
volves the  practice  of  self-forgetfulness. 
It  needs  to  be*  taught  to  the  young.  It 
needs  to  be  acquired  by  the  old  in  self- 
restraint  and  with  no  easy  effort.  A 
natural  motive  may  accomplish  much, 
but  St.  Philip’s  supernatural  motive  will 
do  more.  When  both  are  combined,  as 
we  Catholics  do  rarely  combine  them, 
how  happy  is  the  result ! Milner’s  “End 
of  Controversy”  and  the  “Dispute  be- 
tween Breckinridge  and  Hughes”  are 
small  guns  in  the  making  of  converts 
compared  to  the  light  of  kindness  which 
shines  from  the  cheerful,  even  on  those 
days  into  which  some  rain  must  fall! 

The  perfunctory  cheerfulness  — so 
much  insisted  on  in  the  ladies’  columns 
in  the  Sunday  papers — is  not  the  real 
thing,  after  all.  If  anybody  starts  out 
to  carry  sunshine  consciously  into  other 
persons’  lives,  the  job  is  likely  to  become 
mechanical  on  one  side  and  irritating  on 
the  other.  The  professional  purveyor 
of  sunshine  will  probably  meet  with  dis- 
aster, for,  if  his  particular  brand  of  sun- 
shine is  not  accepted  at  once  by  the 
clients  of  gloom,  he  generally  loses  his 
own  temper.  This,  however,  should  not 
prevent  the  constant  practice  of  an  art 
from  which  St.  Philip  developed  a really 
Christian  science,  and  which  is  the 
bloom  of  the  morning,  the  freshness  of 
the  noon,  and  the  glow  of  the  night.  It 
is,  too,  the  first  among  all  the  little. 


every-day  flowers  of  Christianity. 
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The  Kitchen  Knave 
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By  EDITH  TATUM 


BRIDE  bringeth  us  all  to  a pretty 
pass  before  we  have  quit  of  it/' 
quoth  old  Ygeme  to  the  knight 
she  was  braiding  upon  a piece 
of  tapestry  cloth ; “’tis  naught  but  pride 
that  hath  ruled  the  heart  of  my  lady  this 
many  a day.”  Ygeme  sat  within  the 
turret  chamber,  and  ever  and  again  she 
raised  her  head  and  gazed  with  moody 
eyes  upon  the  slender,  white-swathed 
figure  of  her  mistress  pacing  up  and 
down  upon  the  castle  roof.  The  face  of 
her  could  scarce  be  seen  for  the  enfold- 
ing veil,  but,  thus  hiding  her  face,  it 
showed  to  more  perfection  the  tall,  slim 
body.  Like  a willow  growing  in  the 
wind  she  was,  for  grace  and  symmetry. 

Ygerne,  noting  the  sorrowful  droop  of 
the  young  head,  called  aloud  to  her : 
“My  Lady  Lyones,  seest  thou  aught 
that  is  new?” 

In  answer  to  the  call,  the  lady  came 
towards  the  narrow  door  and  stepped 
within. 

“Ah,  nurse,  ’tis  ever  the  same — death, 
death,  and  always  death.  Ever  the  tent 
of  him  I fear  without  my  gate ; and  the 
grass  is  red  with  the  blood  of  those  who 
have  tried  to  rescue  me.”  She  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands  and  shuddered. 
“I  shall  go  mad  ere  long!  I close  not 
my  eyes  but  I see  before  them  that  ter- 
rible spectre — Death!” 

“Aye,  sayst  thou  so  indeed,”  cried 
Ygerne,  “then  put  thy  pride  from  thee, 
my  lady,  and  wed  with  this  noble  knight 
against  whom  there  cometh  no  greater. 
Tims,  and  thus  only,  canst  thou  stop 
this  feast  of  death.  For  this  Red 
Knight  hath  sworn  that  thou  shalt 
marry  him  or  die  a prisoner  within  these 
walls,  while  he  piles  around  thee  the 
bodies  of  those  slain  in  thy  behalf.” 
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“And  I — have  I not  sworn?”  flashed 
the  Lady  Lyones,  “I  have  sworn  I will 
never  marry  him  though  the  whole 
world  die,  and  he  and  I live  on  alone!” 
“And  wherefore  sworest  thou  this 
wicked  oath,  my  child?  ’Twas  pride — 
pride,”  grumbled  old  Ygerne,  “because 
thou  wouldst  not  be  driven — forsooth, 
because  thy  brother,  Sir  Gringamore, 
ordered  it.  Is  not  this  knight  of  the 
Red  Lawns  well  favored?  Has  there 
come  against  him  one  so  brave?  And 
doth  not  he  prove  to  thee  his  devotion  ?” 
“Peace,  Ygerne,  ’tis  all  summed  up 
in  this — I love  him  not.” 

“Love,  love!  Thou  pratest  of  love? 
Thy  heart  is  ice  and  stone,  my  child — 
’tis  not  for  thee  to  love.  Nineteen  long 
summers  have  passed  above  thy  head 
and  thv  heart  has  never  yet  grown  warm. 
Listen!  Hearest  thou  the  winged  crea- 
tures twittering  in  the  ivy?  Look! 
Seest  thou  yon  hillside  white  with 
bloom?  The  month  of  May  hath  come 
again  and  love  reneweth  in  the  hearts  of 
all  God’s  creatures.  But  thou — thou 
hast  never  loved ! Go — stop  this  blood- 
shed', curb  thy  proud  spirit  and  wed  this 
knight  of  Red  Lawns !” 

The  Lady  Lyones’  head  drooped  low 
and  a great  wonderment  came  upon  her. 
Was  this  indeed  true  ? And  in  her  heart 
dwelt  sorrow  and  despair. 

Into  her  sorrowful  musing  burst,  all 
eagerly,  the  damsel  Linet. 

“Ah,  my  Lady  Lyones,”  she  cried, 
“there  is  this  day  a great  dishonor  done 
thee !” 

“Speak  on,”  said  Lyones. 

“There  hath  come  to  thy  gates  a 
knave  from  King  Arthur’s  court — his 
kitchen  knave — and  with  him  comes  a 
dwarf,  and  he  begs  leave  of  thee  to  wind 
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the  Red  Knight’s  horn,  and  challenge 
him,  and  do  battle  for  thee.” 

“A  kitchen  knave?” 

“Aye,  a scullion,  though  he  hath  been 
knighted,  and  his  only  title  is  Sir  Fair- 
hands.  ’Twixt  court  and  here  he  hath 
overthrown  six  knights ; both  the  Red 
Knight’s  brothers  at  the  river  loops 
hath  he  slain.” 

“A  kitchen  knave !” 

“Aye,  a kitchen  knave,”  quoth  old 
Ygerne;  “my  lady’s  pride  will  brook 
it  not.” 

The  Lady  Lyones  flushed  angrily. 
“And  wherefore  not,  forsooth?  He 
may  perchance  prove  stronger  from 
King  Arthur’s  meats  and  drinks.  Go 
tell  him  yea,  Linet!” 

And  then  behind  the  clustering  ivy 
vines  she  stood  and  saw  Linet  have 
speech  with  him ; saw,  in  truth,  though 
kitchen  knave  he  was,  a man  most  tall 
and  strong  and  most  exceeding  good  to 
look  upon.  And  turned  she,  trembling, 
to  a shrine  within  the  turret  chamber 
and  before  it  knelt  and  prayed  most  fer- 
vently ; and  as  she  prayed,  a horn  was 
winded  lustily  and  made  many  echoes 
about  the  castle  walls.  She  heard 
Linet’s  feet  go  scurrying  by  to  the  castle 
roof  outside  the  turret  chamber ; she 
heard  the  clamor  and  excitement,  but 
still  she  knelt  before  the  shrine. 

“My  lady,  oh,  my  Lady  Lyones,” 
called  Linet,  “they  have  begun  the 
fight — the  fiercest  onslaught  I have  ever 
seen !’’ 

Lvones  stopped  her  ears  and  tried  to 
shut  out  every  sound.  And  after  a long 
space  a touch  upon  her  shoulder  roused 
her;  looking  up  she  beheld  Linet,  her 
face  all  glowing  with  excitement. 

“Oh,  Lady  Lyones,  come  without  and 
let  him  see  thee — they  take  a breathing 
spell.  Never  have  I seen  a goodlier 
fight,  kitchen  knave  or  no.” 

So  Lady  Lyones  went  and  stood  in  the 
pale  gold  light,  her  white-enfolded 


wind — touched  with  mysterious  radi- 
ance. 

The  Knight  of  the  Fair-hands  looked 
up  and  saw  her,  and  the  Lady  Lyones 
made  courtesy  to  him. 

Then  through  the  golden  afternoon 
fell  stroke  on  stroke  and  blow  on  blow, 
and  fiercer  fight  was  never  waged.  And 
ever  when  King  Arthur’s  kitchen  knave 
looked  up  and  saw  the  Lady  Lyones,  his 
blows  grew  stronger,  and  towards  even- 
song he  won. 

Old  Ygerne  went  to  take  them  wine 
and  dress  their  wounds  and  brought 
back  Sir  Fair-hands’  message  to  the 
Lady  Lyones:  “What  must  be  done 
with  the  Red  Knight  of  the  Red 
Lawns?’’  And  Lyones  sent  back  word 
to  send  him  to  King  Arthur’s  court. 

Then  sat  she  by  the  window  in  the 
turret  chamber,  strangely  still. 

After  he  had  rested,  Sir  Fair-hands 
all  armed  him  and  took  his  horse  and 
his  spear  and  rode  straight  unto  the 
castle ; and  when  he  came  to  the  gate 
he  found  many  men  armed,  who  pulled 
up  the  drawbridge  and  drew  the  port 
close.  Then  was  he  wroth  and  held 
great  wonderment  that  they  let  him 
enter  not ; but  looking  up  on  high,  he 
beheld  the  Lady  Lyones’  damsel  Linet 
peering  from  out  a window  and  he  called 
to  her : 

“Why  is  this  thing  done  to  me  ? Have 
I not  served  thy  lady  well?  Go  tell  her 
that  I love  but  the  sight  I had  of  her 
this  day,  and  do  swear  to  be  ever  her 
true  knight  and  to  wed  with  only  her.” 

When  the  damsel  Linet  came  again  to 
the  window,  she  called  to  him : 

“What  office  didst  thou  hold  at 
court  ?’’ 

He  made  answer  sadly : “King 

Arthur’s  kitchen  knave.” 

“And  thy  name?” 

“They  call  me  Fair-hands.” 

There  was  silence  for  a space,  then 
Linet  spoke  again : 

“Hear  what  my  Lady  Lyones  bids  me 


figure — like  a willow  growing  in  the  tell  thee — go  thy  way,  for  as  yet  thou 
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mayst  not  wholly  have  her  love;  go, 
labor  a twelvemonth,  then  thou  shalt 
hear  more.” 

‘Tell  thy  lady  I have  not  deserved 
this  strangeness,  for  even  now  have  I 
won  her  love  with  the  best  labor  my 
arms  have  ever  done.” 

“Sir  Knight,  my  lady  1 ids  thee  be  not 
overhasty — that  your  great  labor  nor 
good  love  shall  ere  be  lost ; she  will  be 
true  to  thee.”  And  she  turned  from  the 
window  and  the  knight  rode  away,  his 
dwarf  behind  him.  And  presently  he 
came  to  a broad  water,  where  he  dis- 
mounted, being  overweary  with  much 
fighting,  and  soon  he  was  asleep,  his 
head  upon  his  shield.  How  long  he  had 
thus  slept  he  did  not  know,  when  sud- 
denly a great  scream  awakened  him,  and 
springing  up  he  heard  his  dwarf's  voice, 
calling  unto  him  for  help.  Then  lightly 
leapt  he  upon  his  horse  and  followed  the 
sound  of  the  dwarf's  calling,  growing 
ever  fainter  in  the  night  until  it  became 
lost  to  him.  Soon  he  came  upon  a 
castle  rising  abruptly  before  him,  black 
against  the  darkness  of  the  night,  with 
here  and  there  a faint  light  gleaming. 
Riding  up,  he  found  the  drawbridge 
down  and  the  port  open  and  not  a soul 
in  sight.  Somewhat  in  fear,  he  crossed 
himself  and  entered,  finding  to  his  sore 
amaze  his  dwarf  sitting  on  the  ground, 
sound  and  unhurt,  and  beside  him  none 
other.  Throwing  to  him  his  horse's 
bridle,  he  went  all  lothly  up  the  castle 
steps  and  all  in  silence  stepped  into  a 
great  hall.  In  it  burned  brightly  many 
lights,  and  upon  a table  stood  a sumptu- 
ous feast,  and  wines  in  silver  flagons, 
and  drawn  up  to  the  table  were  two 
chairs.  Everything  about  him  bespoke 
good  cheer,  but  the  knight's  heart  grew 
chill  with  the  fear  of  enchantment.  But 
as  he  stood  and  gazed,  a great  door  at 
the  other  end  of  the  hall  opened  and 
shut  and  a damsel  entered,  and  the  sight 
of  her  made  him  draw  his  breath  in 
quick  and  sharp,  for  never  had  he  seen 
such  wondrous  beauty.  She  was  tall 


and  slender  like  a lily  stem,  and  her  gold- 
red  hair  shone  and  glistened  in  the  light. 
Her  clinging  gown  was  palest  azure  and 
her  girdle  was  of  silver.  She  held  out 
to  him  two  cool  soft  hands,  as  white  as 
May  blooms,  and  the  eyes  she  raised  to 
his  were  like  two  newly  opened  gen- 
tians and  beautiful  beyond  description. 

“I  have  heard  of  your  marvellous 
fighting,  Sir  Knight,  and  that  the  lady 
of  Castle  Perilous  hath  sent  thee  adrift 
for  a twelvemonth ; so  I have  decoyed 
thee  here  to  make  merriment  with  me 
who  am  lonely.” 

“And  who  art  thou,  fair  lady,  an  it 
please  you?”  he  asked  in  wonderment. 

“This  is  the  castle  of  Sir  Gringamore,” 
she  made  answer,  smiling,  “and  more  I 
will  not  tell  thee.  But  now  come  eat  and 
drink  and  rest  thee  here — thy  day  hath 
been  passing  hard.” 

And  soon  theKnight  of  the  Fair-hands 
felt  lusty  and  fresh  again,  and  his  eyes 
dwelt  ever  more  and  more  upon  the 
lady.  Her  eyes  made  answer  unto  his 
and  lured  and  dazzled  him,  till  presently 
he  burst  forth : “Now,  by  God's  rood, 
I am  no  true  knight — for  twice  have  I 
fallen  into  love  this  day;  though  truly 
the  first  was  as  if  one  loved  a shadow  on 
the  wall  and  turning  saw  the  substance 
and  straightway  loved  again.  Per- 
chance 'tis  the  summer  stirring  in  my 
veins  and  goading  me  on  to  overmuch 
love.” 

“But  if  the  Lady  Lyones  be  the 
shadow  and  I the  substance,”  spoke  the 
gold-haired  lady  softly,  “then  truly  lovest 
thou  only  me.” 

“That  do  I !”  cried  King  Arthur’s 
kitchen  knave;  “but  my  troth  I gave 
to  her,  not  knowing  a shadow  from  the 
substance.” 

“Thy  troth  ? What  matters  that  when 
two  hearts  love !”  and  the  gentian-eyes 
gleamed  and  lured  and  a cool,  soft  hand 
slid  across  the  table  and  clasped  over  his. 
Then  groaned  the  knight  aloud  and 
bowed  his  head  upon  the  hand,  while 
soft  the  voice  spoke  on: 
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“Did  not  she  send  thee  out  into  the 
night,  and  did  not  I take  thee  in  ? 
What  matters  troth!” 

Sir  Fair-hands  lifted  up  his  head  and 
looked  at  her — her  eyes  were  dew-wet 
and  luminous  and  her  face  was  expres- 
sioned  like  the  Blessed  Mother’s  in  an 
altarpiece,  and  he  loved  her  with  a 
mighty  love. 

“Thou  bidst  me  be  a faithless  knight?” 
he  questioned,  wondering.  “Nay,  it  can- 
not be — I will  leave  thee  now,  ere  thy 
poisonous  sweetness  corrodes  my  man- 
hood.” And  blindly  he  was  stumbling 
from  the  hall  when  bugle  loudly  sound- 
ing through  the  night  brought  him  to 
sudden  halt.  Everywhere  were  scurry- 
ing feet  and  men’s  loud  voices — the 


castle  waking  into  life.  And  into  the 
hall  burst  armed  knights  who  saw  him 
standing  there,  and  by  the  table  saw  the 
gold-haired  lady,  azure-robed.  In  deep 
amaze  he  knew  them — Sir  Launcelot, 
Sir  Gringamore,  Sir  Gowaine  and 
Lavaine.  They  called  to  him  right 
joyously : 

“So  thou  hast  won  thy  quest,  Sir 
Gareth,  and  a mighty  lady’s  love?” 
Then  turned  they  to  the  lady  and  bowed 
low  to  her  and  said : 

“Dost  yet  know  thy  kitchen  knave, 
my  lady?  He  is  Prince  Gareth,  King 
Lot  of  Orkney’s  son.  And  hast  thou 
proven  him  irue  knight,  my  Lady 
Lyones  ?” 

And  faint  she  smiled  and  bowed  her 
head. 


The  Holy  Rosary  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament 


By  DOMINICANUS 


THE  THIRD  PART  OF  THE  ROSARY — FIRST 
MYSTERY  — THE  RESURRECTION  — 
WORTHY  COMMUNION. 

S the  glorious  resurrection  of 
Christ  from  the  dead  was  the 
great  mystery  on  which  he 
largely  based  the  faith  and 
hope  of  His  apostles,  and  laid  for  us, 
who  were  to  believe  in  Him  through 
their  word,  the  foundation  of  a most 
reasonable  faith  in  all  the  other  mys- 
teries of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  so,  too, 
on  the  worthy  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar — the  mystery  of 
faith — rests  the  upbuilding  and  the  per- 
fection of  Catholic  practice.  Of  what 
benefit  for  everlasting  life  are  knowl- 
edge of  Catholic  doctrine  and  faith  un- 
less practice  exemplifies  their  precepts 
and  their  lessons  in  the  life  of  the  indi- 


vidual ? The  devils  have  this  knowl- 
edge and  faith;  but  their  lives  and  en- 
ergies are,  nevertheless,  constantly  oc- 
cupied in  the  pursuit  of  evil.  We  have 
knowledge  of  the  words  of  Christ : 
“Unless  you  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  Man,  you  shall  not 
have  life  in  you”  (John  vi,  54) ; and 
faith  in  His  words  :•  “He  that  eateth  my 
flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  ever- 
lasting life;  and  I will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day”  (John  vi,  55).  As  He 
raised  Himself  up  from  the  dead  by  His 
own  power,  so  will  he  raise  up  the 
worthy  recipient  of  His  flesh  and  blood, 
by  His  power  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
Can  any  promise  of  Christ  be  more  ex- 
plicit than  this — the  promise  of  everlast- 
ing life  and  a glorious  resurrection  on 
the  last  day,  on  a condition  easy  of  ful- 
fillment on  our  part — worthy  reception 
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-of  the  Blessed  Sacrament?  For  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  condition  we  are  not  left 
under  the  necessity  of  ascending  up  to 
heaven  to  His  table  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father ; for  He,  with  divine  conde- 
scension, descends  on  our  altars,  and 
becomes,  as  it  were,  incarnate  in  every 
consecrated  host,  so  that  we  would  be 
•enabled  to  fulfil  the  condition  with  ease 
— to  put  in  practice  by  an  act  of  our  free 
will  the  faith  that  is  in  us  by  His  free 
gift.  We  are  not  even  under  the  neces- 
sity of  going  to  His  vicar  upon  the  earth, 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  to  receive  this  flesh 
and  blood  of  our  Blessed  Lord;  we  can 
receive  it  in  our  parish  churches  and 
from  our  own  pastors.  Would  we  not, 
then,  be  the  most  foolish  of  mortals  were 
we  to  neglect  the  fulfillment  of  this  easy 
condition,  which  brings  such  an  infinite 
and  eternal  reward?  Moreover,  in  ap- 
proaching this  holy  table  of  the  Lord  we 
approach  to  receive  our  Creator  and  our 
Redeemer.  We  approach,  by  divine  in- 
vitation, the  best  of  fathers,  the  truest  of 
friends,  the  kindest  of  benefactors,  the 
most  tender  of  comforters,  the  best 
skilled  of  physicians,  the  most  so- 
licitous of  shepherds,  and  the  most 
generous  of  all  the  rewarders  of 
good  actions.  It  is  true,  we  must  pre- 
pare our  souls  for  such  a meeting : “Let 
a man  prove  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat 
of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  the  chalice,, 
(St.  Paul  to  the  Cor.  1st  Epistle  xi,  28). 
We  must  see  that  no  impediment — mor- 
tal sin — on  our  part  will  obstruct  the 
bestowal  of  the  infinite  gift  on  the  part 
of  God.  We  must  see  to  it  that  we  have 
been  robed  in  the  white  garments  of 
grace  by  the  sacrament  of  Penance  be- 
fore we  approach  to  receive  the  “God 
of  gods”  in  this  sacrament. 

The  early  Christians  understood  and 
appreciated  this  sacrament  so  well  that 
they  received  it  daily,  and  hence  the 
great  number  of  them  who  conformed 
their  lives  to  the  life  of  Christ,  and  who 
received  the  fortitude  and  grace  to  con- 
form their  death,  by  various  kinds  of 


martyrdom,  to  the  death  of  the  Cruci- 
fied. Who  would  imagine  that  the 
Church  should,  at  a later  period,  be 
under  the  necessity  of  enacting  a law, 
under  the  penalty  of  excommunication, 
against  those  Catholics  who  do  not  re- 
ceive Holy  Communion  annually,  and 
that  at  the  most  appropriate  time  of  the 
year — Easter — Paschal  time — the  time 
of  its  institution,  when  she  herself  is 
filled  with  holy  joy  at  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  Resurrection ; when  her 
altars  are  most  tastefully  decorated  with 
the  first  flowers  of  spring;  when  her 
liturgy  and  ceremonies  are  the  grandest 
of  the  year ; when  her  organs  peal  forth 
in  joyous  alleluias  and  the  choirs  take  up 
the  glorious  “Regina  Coeli,  alleluia;” 
when  the  ministers  of  the  altar  are  vested 
in  her  most  gorgeous  apparel,  and  her 
preachers,  partaking  of  her  spirit,  tri- 
umphantly proclaim  her  risen  Spouse — 
then  it  is  that  she  calls  upon  her  children 
to  come  and  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord 
is  sweet. 

SECOND  MYSTERY  — THE  ASCENSION  — 
THE  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  BLESSED 
SACRAMENT. 

As  Christ  in  this  mystery  is  presented 
to  us  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in 
heaven,  making  perpetual  intercession 
for  man,  so,  also,  in  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment He  is  continually  extending  to  His 
clients  upon  earth  that  same  patronage 
which  He  extended  to  them  when  He 
walked  upon  earth  among  the  poor,  the 
blind,  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  pos- 
sessed. As  the  rainbow  in  the  sky  is  a 
sign  to  man  that  God  will  never  again 
destroy  the  face  of  the  earth  by  a deluge, 
so  is  the  Blessed  Sacrament  a perpetual 
sign  of  the  redemption  of  mankind  and 
the  mercy  of  God.  We  can  see  the 
effects  of  this  patronage  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  the  longanimity  of  God  in 
His  treatment  of  sinners.  Those  sins 
which  called  down  the  direct  vengeance 
of  heaven  on  the  human  race  in  the  time 
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of  Noah,  and,  later,  on  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  are  as  grievous 
and  as  numerous  to-day  as  they  were 
then,  but  Jesus,  in  the  sacrifice  and  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  by  His  pat- 
ronage prevents  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  from  falling  directly  and  openly 
upon  the  sinners.  But  this  patronage  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  not  extended 
for  the  temporal  benefit  of  sinners  alone, 
but  chiefly  for  the  good.  As  Christ 
calmed  the  tempest  for  the  benefit  of  the 
apostles  in  Gennesaret  (Luke  viii,  24), 
raised  the  daughter  of  Jairus  (Luke  viii, 
54),  and  cured  the  infirm  woman  (Luke 
xiii,  12,  13),  so  does  He  now  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  calm  the  troubled 
breast  of  those  visiting  or  receiving 
Him  worthily,  raise  their  souls  to  the 
contemplation  and  pursuit  of  those 
things  that  are  above,  strengthen  the 
soul  in  the  life  of  grace,  and  confer  many 
other  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings. 
Is  not  this  patronage  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  clearly  visible  in  the  world 
by  the  number  and  holiness  of  the  reli- 
gious communities  of  both  sexes  which 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  has  ever  as- 
sembled around  the  tabernacle,  and 
upon  whom  the  bountiful  effects  of  this 
most  loving  patronage  are  plentifully 
bestowed  ? Who  can  behold  the  angelic 
appearance  of  the  members  of  those 
many  communities  of  nuns  and  deny  the 
existence  of  this  patronage  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament?  What  preserves 
peace  and  harmony  and  unity  in  those 
religious  communities  of  both  sexes  but 
the  Blessed  Sacrament/  Take  away  its 
influence  altogether  and  you  are  very 
likely  to  leave  the  superior  a tyrant  and 
the  subject  a slave.  Remove  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  permanently  from  those  reli- 
gious communities,  and  no  matter  how 
good  the  members  may  be  individually 
and  naturally,  the  community  itself  will 
soon  become  depopulated  and  disrupted. 
People  living  in  the  world  experience  the 
silent  influence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
and  acknowledge  it  by  every  mark  of 


inward  and  outward  reverence;  much 
more  do  the  members  of  religious  com- 
munities, who  are,  as  it  were,  its  body- 
guard, familiars  and  the  chief  recipients 
of  its  favors.  The  people  of  the  world 
sometimes — alas!  too  rarely — approach 
to  adore  it  and  beg  favors  in  their 
troubles ; but  religious  more  frequently, 
to  say  the  divine  office  in  common,  for 
community  prayers  and  visits,  and  to 
satisfy  particular  individual  devotions. 
When,  perhaps,  the  vow  of  obedience 
presses  gallingly  upon  a religious,  and1 
the  temptation  to  run  away  strongly 
seizes  him,  what  is  the  chief  restraining 
influence?  Is  it  the  fear  of  the  loss  of 
Catholic  respect,  or  of  some  temporal 
advantage  they  possess  as  members  of 
an  Order?  Is  it  even  the  knowledge 
that  outside  they  cannot  escape  the  pun- 
ishments of  God  and  His  Church?  No, 
none  of  these,  nor  all  of  them  combined' 
has  the  restraining  influence  'which  is 
possessed  and  extended  to  the  troubled 
religious  by  the  silent  patronage  of  the 
heavenly  occupant  of  the  tabernacle.  If 
Christ  were  to  speak  to  him  loudly  from* 
the  tabernacle  of  his  duty  of  obedience,, 
he  would  answer,  that  he  knew  it.  Did 
He  remind  him  of  the  perfect  freedom 
of  his  act  when  he  willingly  made  his- 
vow,  he  would  answer,  that  he  remem- 
bered it  but  too  well.  Did  He  remind 
him  of  the  avenging  hand  of  God,  which? 
would  meet  him  everywhere,  he  would 
answer,  that  he  knew  that  in  God  “we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being.” 
Did  He  remind  him  of  his  old  age  and 
infirmities,  and  the  difficulties  which  an 
ex-religious  would  encounter  in  the 
world  to  obtain  a common  livelihood, 
he  would  answer,  that  he  would  take  his 
chances.  But  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
does  not  speak  loudly  to  such  a religious 
in  such  a state  of  mind.  Its  secret  influ- 
ence steals  imperceptibly  into  the  intel- 
lect of  such  a one  to  illumine  it  in  a man- 
ner which  no  words  can  adequately  de- 
scribe. and  into  the  heart  to  inflame  and 
sweeten  it  in  such  a fashion  that  the 
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boiling  blood  within  is  quietly  cooled 
and  soothed,  and  the  religious  remains  in 
his  convent — a willing  captive  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Through  the 
patronage  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  he 
became  a religious  and  by  it  he  perse- 
veres in  his  high  vocation.  And  not  the 
subjects  only,  but  the  superiors,  also, 
•experience  this  same  influence,  and 
hence  the  soul-embracing  happiness 
{heaven  upon  earth)  of  the  religious  life. 

THIRD  MYSTERY — THE  DESCENT  OF  THE 
HOLY  GHOST — SPECIAL  GRACES  OF 
THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT. 

As  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Third  Person 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  came  down  upon 
the  apostles  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost, 
bringing  graces  and  blessings  to  the 
Church  and  the  individuals  who  partic- 
ularly received  Him  in  His  special  Sac- 
raments of  Confirmation  and  Holy  Or- 
ders ; so,  too,  does  God  the  Son  de- 
scend into  the  hearts  and  souls  of  those 
who  worthily  receive  Him  in  His  special 
sacrament — the  Living  Bread  of  the  tab- 
ernacle— and  enrich  them  with  many 
graces  and  blessings  in  proportion  to  the 
grades  of  the  charity  of  His  recipients.  A 
summary  of  the  effects  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist,  taken  from  St.  Thomas, 
the  theologian  and  poet  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Sacraments,  is  given  here  (Part 
III,  Question  lxxix) : The  effect  of  this 
sacrament  ought  to  be  considered 
primarily  and  principally  from  that 
which  is  contained  in  this  sacrament, 
which  is  Christ;  Who  coming  into  the 
world  brought  the  life  of  grace  into  the 
world,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
apostle : “Grace  and  truth  came  by 

Jesus  Christ”  (John  i,  17);  so,  also, 
coming  into  man  sacramentally  He 
operates  in  him  the  life  of  grace  accord- 
ing to  His  own  word : “He  that  eateth 
me,  the  same  also  shall  live  by  me” 
(John  vi,  58).  Whence  also  St.  Cyril 
says : “The  Eternal  Word,  uniting  Him- 
self to  His  own  flesh,  imparted  to  it  a 


vivifying  power : it  became  Him,  there- 
fore, to  unite  Himself  to  us  after  a won- 
derful manner,  through  His  sacred  flesh 
and  precious  blood,  which  we  receive  in 
the  bread  and  wine,  consecrated  by  His 
vivifying  benediction.”  In  the  second 
place,  the  passion  of  Christ  is  repre- 
sented in  this  sacrament,  and  therefore 
this  sacrament  produces  the  same  effect 
in  its  recipient  as  the  passion  of  Christ 
effected  in  the  world — the  remission  of 
sins.  In  the  third  place,  the  effect  of 
the  sacrament  must  be  considered  from 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  given — the  man- 
ner of  food  and  drink ; and  therefore 
every  effect  which  corporal  food  pro- 
duces in  the  body  for  its  life,  such  as 
sustaining,  increasing,  repairing  and  de- 
lighting it,  ought  to  be  produced  and 
represented  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
soul  by  this  sacrament.  In  the  fourth 
place,  the  effect  of  this  sacrament  may 
be  considered  from  the  species  them- 
selves (bread  and  wine)  under  which  it 
is  given ; and  hence  St.  Augustine  cries 
out:  “O  Sacrament  of  piety,  O Sign 
of  unity,  O Bond  of  charity!  the  bread 
being  one,  though  from  many  grains ; 
and  the  wine  being  one,  though  from 
many  grapes.”  And  because  Christ  and 
His  passion  are  the  cause  of  grace, 
and  spiritual  food  and  charity  can- 
not be  without  grace,  from  all  that 
has  been  said  it  is  manifest  that 
this  sacrament  confers  grace.  Is  the 
effect  of  this  sacrament  the  obtaining 
of  eternal  glorv?  Yes  : “If  any  man  eat 
of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever”  (John 
vi,  52).  In  this  sacrament  both  that 
from  which  it  has  its  effect,  namely, 
Christ  contained  and  His  passion  rep- 
resented therein,  and  also  the  use  of  the 
sacrament  and  its  species  ought  to  be 
considered.  And  as  regards  both  of 
these  considerations,  it  is  competent  to 
this  sacrament  that  it  should  cause 
the  obtaining  of  eternal  life.  For  Christ 
Himself  by  His  passion  opened  for  us 
the  way  to  eternal  life : “And  therefore 
He  is  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Testa- 
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ment:  that  by  means  of  His  death  for 
the  redemption  of  those  transgressions, 
which  were  under  the  former  testament, 
they  who  are  called  may  receive  the 
promise  of  eternal  inheritance”  (Heb. 
ix,  15).  Whence,  also,  in  the  form  of 
consecration,  it  is  said:  ‘‘This  is  the 
chalice  of  My  blood,  of  the  new  and 
eternal  testament.” 

Similarly,  also,  the  spiritual  refection 
of  the  food  and  the  unity  signified  by 
the  species  of  bread  and  wine  are  but 
imperfectly  represented  in  this  life,  but 
perfectly  in  the  life  of  glory.  Does  this 
sacrament  remit  mortal  sin?  In  itself 
it  has  the  power  of  remitting  every  sin. 
But  whoever  has  the  consciousness  of 
mortal  sin  has  in  himself  an  impediment 
for  receiving  the  grace  of  the  sacrament, 
which  is  only  bestowed  on  one  living  in 
the  state  of  grace.  It,  however,  remits 
venial  sins.  Whatever  losses  the  soul 
sustains  by  falling  into  venial  offences, 
through  the  violence  of  passion,  are  re- 
paired by  this  sacrament,  as  the  losses 
of  the  body  from  the  vital  heat  of  the 
physical  system  are  repaired  by  corporal 
food.  St.  Ambrose  says  of  this  sacra- 
ment : “This  daily  bread  is  taken  as  a 
remedy  for  daily  infirmity.”  It  is,  more- 
over, an  antidote  to  the  poisonous  con- 
tagion of  sin,  a most  powerful  barrier  to 
the  violent  assaults  of  temptation  and 
a preservative  from  future  sin.  “This 
is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven ; that  if  any  man  eat  of  it,  he 
may  not  die”  (John  vi,  50).  Sin  is  a 
certain  spiritual  death  of  the  soul. 
Whence  any  one  is  preserved  from  future 
sin  in  the  same  manner  as  the  body  is 
preserved  from  future  death ; and  this 
can  happen  in  two  ways : in  one  way, 
inasmuch  as  the  body  is  interiorly 
strengthened  against  corruption  arising 
from  internal  diseases  by  the  use  of  food 
and  medicine : and  in  another  way,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  protected  from  external 
attacks  by  the  use  of  arms.  In  both 
ways  the  Blessed  Sacrament  protects 
and  preserves  from  sin ; for  in  the  first 


way,  from  the  fact  that  this  sacrament 
unites  the  recipient  to  Christ  by  grace, 
it  thereby,  as  a spiritual  food  and  a 
spiritual  medicine,  strengthens  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  soul  and  cures  its  maladies. 
In  the  second  way,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
certain  sign  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  by 
which  the  demons  have  been  conquered, 
it  repels  every  attack  of  the  demons,  and 
hence  St.  Chrysostom  says : “As  lions 
breathing  fire,  so  are  those  departing 
from  this  table  terrible  to  the  devil.” 
This  sacrament,  likewise,  suppresses 
concupiscence  and  facilitates  the  attain- 
ment of  eternal  life. 

FOURTH  MYSTERY — THE  ASSUMPTION  OF 
THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY — SPIRIT- 
UAL COMMUNION. 

As  we  contemplate  the  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Lady  into  heaven  and  the 
many  reasons  for  this  special  privilege, 
we  are  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
her  relationship  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. We  know  that  it  is  a general 
rule  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  that 
whatsoever  we  receive  from  God,  that  we 
receive  through  Mary.  Inasmuch  as  we 
received  Christ  Himself  through  Mary, 
and  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  is  noth- 
ing else  than  Christ  under  the  sacra- 
mental veils,  therefore  we  must  recog- 
nize in  this  sacrament  also,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  gift  of  Mary.  Did  she  herself 
receive  this  Sacrament  of  the  Altar?  It 
cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  from  the 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  espe- 
cially of  divine  tradition,  which  is  pre- 
served for  us  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  but  that  our 
Blessed  Lady  received  Holy  Communion 
daily,  from  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  at  least,  until  her  death.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  read  of  the  first 
Christians  that  “th$y  were  persevering 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  and  in 
the  communication  of  the  breaking  of 
bread”  (ii,  42).  Our  Blessed  Lady  was 
admittedly  the  first  and  greatest  and 
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most  exemplary  of  them  all,  and  if  the 
others  received  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
how  much  more  certainly  did  she?  She, 
on  account  of  her  extraordinary  holi- 
ness and  the  intimacy  of  her  relation- 
ship with  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Trinity,  understood  better  than 
any  one  else  the  treasures  of  divine 
grace  and  sanctity  concealed  in  this 
sacrament.  She  must  have  loved  this 
sacrament  better  than  any  one  else ; for 
was  it  not  flesh  of  her  flesh  and  blood 
of  her  blood,  as  well  as  the  Son  of  the 
Eternal  Father,  whom  she  loved  so 
much  as  not  to  hesitate  to  deliver  up 
her  own  Divine  Son  to  the  shameful 
death  of  the  cross  for  His  honor  and  our 
salvation?  She  had,  therefore,  a special 
right  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  as  well  as 
a particular  love  for  it.  Moreover,  she 
lived  in  the  household  of  St.  John  the 
Apostle  and  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  Mass  and  communi- 
cating daily.  Does  any  one  believe  she 
•neglected  such  an  opportunity?  But 
was  her  daily  devotion  satisfied  by  the 
sacramental  communion?  No,  she  fre- 
quently during  the  day  received  the 
Holy  Eucharist  in  spirit  with  that  sub- 
lime faith  and  most  ardent  love  which 
finally  caused  her  death  upon  earth,  and 
her  resurrection  and  assumption  into 
heaven.  Now  what  do  we  understand 
by  a spiritual  communion?  It  is  the 
reception,  by  faith  and  love,  of  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  essence  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  without  the  actual 
physical  reception  of  this  sacrament 
itself.  And  how  should  we  approach  to 
a reception  of  this  nature  ? How  did  the 
Israelites  approach  to  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant?  With  the  greatest  rever- 
ence. How  did  the  high  priest  of  the 
temple  annually  approach  the  holy  of 
holies,  on  the  feast  of  expiation,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  seventh  .month  ? We 
read  a minute  description  of  his  prepara- 
tion— commanded  by  God — in  washing 
and  fasting  and  incensing  (Leviticus, 
chapter  xvi)  before  the  figure  of  the 


substance  which  we  possess  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  “Who,”  says  Holy 
David,  “shall  ascend  into  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord  or  stand  in  His  holy  place? 
The.  innocent  of  hands,  and  clean  of 
heart,  who  hath  not  taken  his  soul  in 
vain,  nor  sworn  deceitfully  to  his  neigh- 
bor. He  shall  receive  a blessing  from 
the  Lord,  and  mercy  from  God,  his 
Saviour”  (Psalm  xxiii,  3-5).  In  ap- 
proaching the  sanctuary  of  God  to  re- 
ceive Holy  Communion  spiritually  we 
ought,  then,  to  wash  our  souls  with  the 
inward  tears  of  contrition  for  sin,  to  fast 
and  abstain  from  all  unlawful  carnal 
pleasures,  and  offer  to  God  the  incense 
of  the  heart’s  purest  affections  and  most 
pious  devotion.  We  ought  to  pray  earn- 
estly to  God  for  the  proper  dispositions 
of  soul  to  enable  us  to  make  a worthy 
spiritual  communion,  and  then,  placing 
ourselves  before  God  as  if  the  great  High 
Priest  Himself  were  about  to  give  Him- 
self to  us  visibly  in  the  sacrament, 
make  acts  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
graces  which  He  undoubtedly  gives  to 
those  who  make  worthy  spiritual  com- 
munions. “Live,”  says  St.  Augustine, 
“in  such  a manner  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
ceive every  day,”  and  if  you  cannot  have 
the  happiness  of  receiving  sacramentally, 
you  will  have  the  consolation  of  at  least 
receiving  spiritually.  Ask  of  your 
Blessed  Mother  a share  of  the  fruits  of 
her  spiritual  communions  and  she  will 
obtain  for  you  from  her  Divine  Son  in 
this  sacrament  those  special  graces  and 
blessings  necessary  for  your  state  and 
condition  of  life. 

FIFTH  MYSTERY — TIIE  CORONATION  OF 
THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY  IN 
HEAVEN  — BENEDICTION  OF  THE 
BLESSED  SACRAMENT. 

As  in  this  mystery  we  may  contem- 
plate our  Blessed  Queen  from  her  throne 
in  heaven  extending  her  royal  protection 
and  benediction  to  her  faithful  clients 
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of  the  Rosary  Confraternity  who  are  de- 
voted to  her  beads,  so,  also,  is  it  appro- 
priate in  this  mystery  to  consider  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  on  the  throne  of  the 
monstrance  erected  for  it  by  our  Holy 
Mother  Church,  in  order  to  expose  it  for 
public  adoration  and  receive  its  bene- 
diction. The  rite  of  the  Benediction  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  simple  but  in- 
spiring. The  Bread  of  Angels  is  first 
taken  from  the  tabernacle,  where  it  rests 
in  the  luna,  and  placed  upon  the  altar, 
covered  with  a corporal.  After  genu- 
flecting, the  priest  puts  the  luna  con- 
taining the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  its 
throne — the  monstrance — and  elevates 
it  to  the  place  generally  occupied  by  the 
cross — the  emblem  of  the  crucifixion, 
which  at  all  other  times  surmounts  the 
tabernacle.  The  Blessed  Sacrament  is 
now  exposed  for  the  adoration  of  the 
faithful.  Every  Catholic  knee  is  bent 
and  every  Catholic  soul  is  bowed  down 
in  humble  and  loving  adoration  of  the 
God  Who  has  so  annihilated  Himself  in 
this  sacrament  for  the  benefit  of  man; 
“for  his  delights  were  to  be  with  the 
children  of  men.”  The  angels,  who  can 
behold  all  things  in  the  Word  of  God  by 
the  light  of  glory  which  they  now  pos- 
sess, see^  Him  as  He  is  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  but  we  can  see  Him  only 
with  the  eye  of  faith.  They  give  Him  in 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  the  selfsame 
praise  and  adoration  which  they  delight 
in  giving  before  His  throne  in  Heaven. 
The  priest  bows  down  and  incenses  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  but  sweeter  still  is 
the  incense  ascending  to  Him  in  the 
prayers  and  affections  of  a saintly  peo- 
ple prostrated  in  spirit  before  the  throne 
of  the  ostensorium.  The  “O  Salutaris 
Hostia”  is  sung  by  the  choir,  and  then 
the  “Tantem  Ergo.”  Before  the  second 
verse  of  this  latter  hymn,  the  priest  again 
incenses  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Then 
come  the  versicle,  “Panem  de  Coelo,” 
etc.,  and  the  prayer,  after  which  the 
priest,  wearing  the  sacramental  veil  over 


the  cope,  takes  down  the  ostensorium 
and  silently  gives  the  benediction,  mak- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the  osten- 
sorium held  in  both  his  hands.  He  uses 
no  form  for  the  blessing,  for  the  great 
High  Priest  is  there  Himself  and  needs 
no  use  of  words  to  bless  His  children. 
As  the  angels  veil  their  faces  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  glory  of  God  in  heaven,  so 
do  the  faithful  people  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  this  scene  in  which  they 
are  the  silent  worshippers  and  Christ,  in 
His  own  Sacrament,  the  silent  distrib- 
utor of  His  graces  and  His  blessings. 
Theirs  is  a silent  but  most  effectively  ex- 
pressive profession  of  faith  ; His  a silent 
reception  of  their  faith  but  a most  muni- 
ficent rewarder  of  that  faith ; theirs  an 
act  of  hope;  His  an  assurance  of  the 
continuance  of  His  grace  here  as  a 
pledge  of  everlasting  glory  hereafter; 
theirs  an  act  of  love ; His  a recalling  to 
their  memory  of  His  love  for  them  from 
all  eternity,  how  He  showed  them  in  His 
death  the  greatest  mark  of  love — for 
what  can  a friend  do  more  for  a friend 
than  lay  down  his  life  for  him — and  how 
in  this  Blessed  Sacrament  they  have  the 
memorial  of  His  life  and  death  and  love. 
In  this  benediction,  as  a reward  for  their 
sincere  and  humble  faith,  hope  and  love, 
he  secretly  renews  to  them  the  promises 
of  confessing  them  before  His  Father 
Who  is  in  heaven,  of  preparing  for  them 
a place  in  the  many  mansions  of  His 
Father,  of  giving  to  them  to  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  being  together 
with  Himself  as  man  and  His  Immacu- 
late mother — Our  Lady  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Sacrament — the  objects  of  the 
never-ending  love  of  the  Father,  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  then  restored  to  its  resting- 
place  in  the  tabernacle,  after  which  the 
choir  sings  the  “Laudate  Dominum” 
and  this  terminates  a rite  which  gives 
great  glory  to  God  and  great  peace  and 
joy  and  happiness  to  all  who  assist  at  it 
in  a worthy  and  befitting  manner. 
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XXI. 

THE  PROMISE. 

HHE  daughter  of  Zadiel  Ben 
Israel,  who  was  present  at  the 
first  coming  of  Christ  to  the 
house  of  Lazarus,  and  who  then 
recognized  him  as  the  former  guest  of 
her  father  of  many  years  before,  firmly 
believed  in  his  divinity. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  intervening 
years,  since  that  visit  when  she  was  a 
child,  she  had  seen  the  great  teacher,  but 
•on  those  occasions  she  did  not  recognize 
him.  It  never  occurred  to  her  until  they 
met  at  Bethany  to  identify  the  miracle 
worker  with  the  one  who  had  so  greatly 
influenced  her  when  she  had  first  seen 
him. 

While  once  in  the  North,  she  had  wit- 
nessed the  stupendous  miracle  of  feed- 
ing an  immense  multitude  with  a few 
loaves  and  fishes.  She  never  forgot  the 
excitement  of  that  occasion.  Often  that 
day  she  thought  the  populace  would 
forcibly  crown  him  king.  This  event 
occurred  after  they  had  met  under  the 
same  roof  at  the  home  of  Lazarus,  and 
she  believed  in  his  divinity.  Now,  in  his 
apparent  defeat,  and  in  his  condemna- 
tion, she  waited  with  a curious  expect- 
ancy, wondering  how  it  was  all  going  to 
end.  Yet  without  detriment  to  her  faith. 

The  excitement  of  the  whole  popu- 
lace was  intense.  She  knew  that  a large 
majority  were  opposed  to  him,  yet  was 
aware  that  there  were  a considerable 
number  also  who  believed  him  to  be 
divine,  and  who  saw  in  him  a great 
prophet  sent  by  God. 


She  remembered — so  remarkable  an 
event  could  not  be  easily  forgotten — 
how,  less  than  a week  ago,  the  whole  city 
had  been  roused  to  unwonted  enthusi- 
asm by  the  solemn  entry  of  Jesus.  The 
people’s  admiration,  as  a pent  up  force 
of  water,  had  broken  all  bounds.  In 
their  enthusiasm  they  had  divested  them- 
selves of  their  cloaks  and  spread  them 
along  the  road,  cutting  large  branches 
of  palm  and  strewing  them  in  the  way, 
or  waving  them  in  their  hands  amid 
shouts  and  exclamations.  She  would 
never  forget  that  sight.  It  appeared  to 
her  that  the  people  were  actuated  bv  one 
common  impulse  of  spontaneous  admira- 
tion. She  remembered  that  even  the 
priests  of  the  Temple — those  who  were 
known  to  be  violently  opposed  to  the 
great  teacher — had  remained  silent  and 
passive  in  the  fa£e  of  the  universal 
plaudits,  not  daring  to  offer  opposition 
to  so  unwonted  a demonstration. 

On  the  eve  of  the  great  Passover  feast, 
Miriam  had  heard  strange  rumors  con- 
cerning her  friend.  Her  heart  sank 
with  dread  when  she  learned  how  the 
public  feeling  had  veered.  Early  in  the 
morning  she  had  learned,  not  without 
alarm,  that  through  the  machinations  of 
some  of  the  priests,  he  had  been  seized 
and  brought  a prisoner  to  the  Temple. 
All  the  morning  the  city  had  been  in  a 
tumult.  Messengers  ran  along  the 
streets,  telling  the  news  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  courts  of  Annas,  of  Herod 
and  of  Pilate.  She,  in  her  seclusion,  did 
not  know  that  the  priests  had  stirred  up 
the  people  and  crazed  them  into  mad- 


ness. This  change  in  the  popular  senti- 
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ment  was  baffling  to  her,  and  she  gave 
up  trying  to  understand  it. 

One  excited  messenger  had  just 
passed  her  door,  from  whom  she  learned 
that  her  friend  and  guest  of  years  before 
had  been  condemned  to  death  by  Pilate, 
and  was  at  that  moment  setting  out 
amid  a great  gathering  of  Jews,  a few 
faithful  friends,  and  a company  of  Ro- 
man guards,  to  the  hill  of  Golgotha, 
where  he  was  to  be  immediately  ex- 
ecuted. 

Miriam  was  deeply  pained  at  these  un- 
toward events,  although  her  faith  re- 
mained unshaken.  In  her  heart  she 
knew  and  felt  him  to  be  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  yet  why  he  should  suffer 
these  things  she  could  not  understand, 
nor  did  her  long  and  sorrowful  ponder- 
ing bring  her  any  enlightenment.  She 
did  not  doubt  of  its  accomplishment,  yet 
she  wondered  much  how  the  manifesta- 
tion he  had  promised  her  so  long  ago 
would  be  accomplished. 

“And  thou,  daughter  of  Zadiel,  shalt 
not  only  see  his  face,  but  it  shall  never 
leave  thee.” 

These  were  the  mysterious  words  she 
had  treasured  in  her  heart  for  years. 
She  now  remembered,  with  a thrill,  that 
the  promised  manifestation  was  to  take 
place  in  the  very  street  in  which  she 
lived.  In  a curious  state  of  mind, 
puzzled  yet  confident,  she  determined  to 
go  down  into  the  street  and  see  what 
would  happen.  As  she  was  about  to 
leave  her  apartment,  acting  on  a sudden 
impulse,  the  reason  of  which  she  could 
not  have  explained,  she  paused  to  attach 
a fine  linen  cloth,  or  towel,  to  her  girdle. 

Miriam  had  not  more  than  closed  the 
door  of  her  dwelling  when  a great 
throng  came  into  view  around  a bend 
in  the  irregular  street.  Her  house  was 
situated  not  far  from  the  bazaar  of  Laz- 
arus. She  saw  that  as  the  throng  ad- 
vanced towards  his  place  of  merchandise 
Lazarus,  and  Mary,  who  was  weeping 
passionately,  came  out  and  joined  the 


company  of  sorrowing  women  who  were 
closely  following  Christ. 

In  the  distance  Miriam  watched  the 
three  condemned  approaching,  sur- 
rounded by  horse  soldiers,  who  experi- 
enced no  little  difficulty  in  keeping  back 
the  throng  of  infuriated  and  spiteful 
Jews.  Almost  every  class  was  repre- 
sented in  the  angry  gathering.  Among 
the  dull  colored  clothes  worn  by  the 
poor  were  mingled  the  brilliant  vest- 
ments of  the  priests.  The  richly  clad 
merchants  jostled  with  the  lowest  in 
Jerusalem. 

As  they  came  nearer  to  her,  Miriam 
was  deeply  pained  to  recognize  many  ol 
those  now  loudly  clamoring  for  the  death 
of  the  prophet  as  the  very  same  that  she 
had  seen  foremost  in  shouting  hosannas, 
and  waving  the  largest  palm  branches 
only  a few  days  before.  As  the  proces- 
sion advanced  slowly  to  where  she  stood, 
trembling  with  nervousness  and  indig- 
nation, she  saw  the  guest  of  her  youth 
once  again.  Jesus  was  carrying  a heavy 
cross  and  dragging  his  feet  as  if  about 
to  fall  at  every  step.  Mary  of  Magdala 
was  close  behind  him,  giving  way  to  an 
agony  of  grief. 

The  gentle  daughter  of  Ben  Israel  was 
horrified  when,  as  the  victim  reached 
the  place  where  she  stood,  near  her  own 
door,  through  sheer  weakness  he  fell  to 
the  ground  under  the  weight  of  the  cross, 
amid  the  redoubled  cursing  and  shouting 
of  the  rabble.  Those  closest  to  him,  and 
among  them  Mary,  thought  he  would 
die  before  he  reached  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution. 

Dust  and  blood  and  sweat  had  so  be- 
grimed the  face  of  the  sufferer  that 
Miriam  could  with  difficulty  recognize 
his  features,  but  she  saw  on  his  face  the 
pallor  of  death.  She  was  horrified,  on 
getting  closer  to  him,  to  see  a wreath  of 
thorns  on  his  head.  She  had  never 
heard  of  executioners  acting  with  such 
wanton  cruelty  before.  Knowing  little 
or  nothing  of  the  horrors  of  the  flagella- 
tion, nor  the  vindictive  malice  that  had 
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inspired  it  all,  she  could  not  understand 
why  the  wreath  was  there.  In  her 
kindly,  simple  nature,  believing  that  no 
human  being  would  unnecessarily  inflict 
pain,  she  said : 

“O  soldier,  take  off  that  crown.  Do 
you  not  see  that  it  is  causing  him  pain.” 

The  nearest  guard,  a low,  brutal  man, 
totally  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
gentle  sentiment  which  urged  the  re- 
quest, broke  into  a strident  laugh,  and 
ordered  Miriam  to  stand  aside.  It  was 
at  that  moment  Jesus  fell. 

Upon  looking  around  with  the  idea  of 
procuring  assistance,  she  was  surprised 
to  find  none  of  the  men  whom  she  had 
known  as  his  disciples  present.  When 
the  condemned  had  again  risen  to  his 
feet  there  was  some  delay  while  the 
heavy  cross  was  lifted  from  the  ground 
and  placed  again  on  his  bruised 
shoulders. 

During  that  minute,  notwithstanding 
the  order  of  the  soldier,  Miriam,  with  a 
woman’s  persistence,  pushed  her  way 
through  the  crowd.  She  took  the  linen 
towel  from  her  girdle,  and  actuated  by 
the  purest  sympathetic  compassion 
pressed  it  to  the  face  of  Christ,  for  the 
purpose  of  wiping  away  some  of  the 
blood  and  dust.  When  she  removed  the 
towel,  she  was  rewarded  by  an  ineffable 
look  of  gratitude  from  the  sufferer.  The 
guards  having  given  the  order  to  move, 
the  procession  started  once  more.  The 
rabble  pushed  her  roughly  to  one  side 
and  passed  on,  and  was  soon  lost  to 
view,  leaving  the  street  once  more 
deserted. 

Upon  re-entering  her  apartment  Mir- 
iam placed  the  towel  on  her  table.  To 
her  unbounded  astonishment,  she  saw 
for  the  first  time  that  it  retained  most 
perfectly  the  impression  of  the  face  it  had 
covered.  She  lifted  the  piece  of  linen, 
thinking  that  the  resemblance  to  the  suf- 
fering face  must  be  an  hallucination  of 
her  overwrought  imagination.  She 
expected  the  cloth  would  fall  into  its 
natural  folds  again.  But  no!  It  re- 


mained stiff  and  hard,  as  if  it  were  a 
mould.  All  the  features,  and  even  the 
blood-stains  were  there!  A true  like- 
ness of  the  face  of  Christ  had  been  left 
on  the  towel. 

Miriam’s  faith  was  strengthened.  She 
knelt  and  fervently  acknowledged  him 
who  had  so  recently  passed  by  in  dis- 
honor and  ignominy  and  with  every 
mark  of  failure,  as  her  Lord  and  God. 
She  could  not  understand  how  a divine 
person  could  be  reduced  to  such  a piti- 
able condition,  or  allow  himself  to  be 
taken  and  condemned  and  put  to  death, 
yet  her  faith  did  not  waver.  She  was 
content  to  wait,  confident  that  as  by  this 
miracle  he  had  inundated  her  soul  with 
gladness,  so  in  his  own  good  time  he 
would  make  all  plain  which  was  now 
dark  and  obscure. 

Ere  the  sun  had  reached  the  zenith 
the  sad  procession  had  arrived  at  the 
place  where  the  world’s  great  tragedy 
took  place.  An  immense  multitude  hadf 
followed  the  three  condemned.  On  the 
sorrowful  journey  Mary  had  much  to  do 
to  be  able  to  keep  on  her  feet.  Early 
she  had  been  separated  from  Lazarus, 
nor  did  she  see  him  again  until  they 
reached  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

When  the  victim  reached  the  plateau 
upon  which,  as  tradition  relates,  Adam 
was  buried,  there  was  a pause,  as  if  alt 
nature  were  taking  breath  before  the 
final  scene  of  horror.  The  guards 
allowed  no  one  near  the  condemned 
three.  The  throng,  enemies,  sympa- 
thizers, as  well  as  mere  sightseers,  were 
thrust  from  the  level  place  and  now 
occupied  the  slopes  of  the  hill.  Lazarus 
looked  anxiously  around  for  Mary,  but 
could  find  no  trace  of  her. 

Near  the  son  of  Siro  stood  a man  who 
was  well  advanced  in  years.  Lazarus 
thought  he  had  seen  him  before,  but 
could  not  remember  where.  The 
stranger  appeared  to  be  in  the  deepest 
grief,  frequently  beating  his  breast  and 
his  forehead  with  his  closed  hand,  and 
moaning  aloud.  So  demonstrative  was- 
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his  sorrow  that  Lazarus  concluded  that 
he  was  a believer  in  Christ,  and  perhaps 
a disciple.  He,  therefore,  spoke  to  him. 

“Art  thou,  friend,  a believer  in  this 
Christ  also?” 

* “Nay,  I believe  not,  as  many  do,  that 
he  is  divine.” 

“Why,  then,  thy  deep  sorrow?”  asked 
Lazarus. 

“For  other  reasons  than  thou  think- 
est,”  replied  the  stranger.  “Seest  thou 
yonder  young  man  whom  they  are.  now 
nailing  to  his  cross?” 

“Meanest  thou  Ishmerai,  the  robber 
of  Edom,  or  dost  thou  mean  Omri?” 
asked  Lazarus,  for  they  were  both  being 
crucified. 

“Omri,  or  as  some  call  him,  Dismus,” 
said  the  stranger. 

“Is  he  a relative  of  thine,  who,  having 
strayed  from  the  path  of  right,  is  now 
paying  the  penalty  of  his  evil  course?” 
asked  Lazarus  sympathetically. 

“He  is  no  relative,  yet  my  conscience 
smites  me  this  day  because  of  him.  Thou 
knowest  he  was  condemned  with  the 
robber  Bar  Abbas  not  many  days  ago. 
That  merciless  leader  of  a large  band  is, 
by  a curious  chance,  again  free.  Many 
believe  he  has  a charmed  life.  His 
escape  to-day,  through  the  unreasoning 
frenzy  of  a rage-intoxicated  people 
against  him  whom  they  call  the 
Christ,  will  go  far  to  strengthen  this  be- 
lief. Why  did  not  the  people  demand 
the  release  of  Omri  instead  of  Bar 
Abbas !” 

“From  reports  he  seems  less  deserving 
of  death  than  the  leader,”  remarked 
Lazarus. 

“The  report  is  true ; and  I am  stricken 
with  remorse  for  the  part  I have  had  in 
his  downfall.” 

“Tell  me  thy  story,  friend,”  said  Laz- 
arus, “a  great  grief  is  sometimes  assu- 
aged by  confiding  it  to  another.” 

“Years  ago,”  resumed  the  stranger, 
“when  this  criminal,  who  has  been  freed 
to-day  so  unexpectedly,  lived  here  in 
Jerusalem,  he  was  considered  a patriot. 


Many  thought  that  in  time  he  would  be- 
come a great  leader,  but  his  high  aims 
degenerated.  He  began  to  seek  his  own 
aggrandisement,  using  means  to  that 
end  which  were  often  violent  and  shame- 
ful. In  those  years  the  country  was  in- 
fested with  many  robbers.  Bar  Abbas 
became  one  of  the  most  daring.” 

“I  remember  his  evil  reputation,”  said 
Lazarus. 

“When  he  threw  off  all  pretence  of 
patriotic  or  religious  motive,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  organized  band 
who  have  for  years  been  the  terror  of 
travelers  between  Jerusalem  and  Alex- 
andria.” 

“Did  this  Omri  join  that  robber 
band?” 

“Not  for  a long  time.  He  came  from 
Antioch  and  was  of  good  family.  Bar 
Abbas,  when  he  was  living  in  Jerusalem, 
once  robbed  this  young  man  of  a consid- 
erable number  of  jewels.” 

“Ah !”  exclaimed  Lazarus,  in  great 
excitement,  as  the  remembrance  of  all 
his  father’s  troubles  came  back  to  him. 
“Proceed,  proceed,  my  friend.  I am 
anxious  for  thy  story.” 

“From  that  time,  although  the  young 
man  recovered  the  precious  stones,  his 
course  was  a downward  one,  until  he 
finally  joined  the  robber  band.” 

“Yes,  yes — and  the  jewels!” 

“I  was  the  tool  and  agent  of  Bar  Ab- 
bas at  that  time,  and  took  them  to  the 
bazaar  of  a silk  merchant,  who  bought 
them  of  me  for  a large  sum  of  gold.” 
“Knowest  thou  his  name?”  asked 
Lazarus. 

“Twas  Siro,  the  silk  merchant.  He 
was  guiltless  of  all  intention  of  wrong- 
doing when  he  bought  them.” 

“May  the  God  of  Abraham  be 
praised,”  said  Lazarus,  fervently. 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  in  sur- 


prise. 

“Thou  appearest  to  be  much  interested 
in  my  story,”  he  said,  “one  would  think 
thou  hast  some  personal  cause.” 
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"and  answer  thou  truly.  Hast  thou  ever 
seen  me  before  ?” 

The  other  gazed  long  at  the  face  of 
Lazarus,  but  there  was  no  light  of  rec- 
ognition in  his  eyes. 

“I  have  never  seen  thy  face/'  he  an- 
swered. 

"Rememberest  thou  not  the  son  of 
Siro,  who  first  spoke  to  thee  when  thou 
earnest  to  the  bazaar?” 

"Ah ! now  I remember.  Yes,  but 
years  have  changed  thee.  Why  dost 
thou  ask  this  question?” 

"Because  it  hath  been  the  wish  of  my 
life  to  find  thee.  Know  that  when  my 
father,  at  the  instigation  of  Omri,  was 
called  before  the  Sanhedrim,  he  consid- 
ered that  he  was  disgraced  and  dishon- 
ored for  life.  I tell  thee,  man,  it  was  a 
cruel  blow  to  him ! He  never  recovered 
from  it.  He  died  a few  years  after, 
mourning  to  the  last  that  his  reputation 
should  have  been  besmirched.” 

Lazarus  was  deeply  moved  in  once 
more  recalling  these  circumstances. 
"Thy  name — ” he  began  again. 

"Is  Eliziel,”  said  the  stranger,  think- 
ing he  was  asked  for  it. 

"I  know  it,”  replied  Lazarus.  "Thy 
name  was  on  my  father’s  lips  when  he 
breathed  his  last.  His  one  desire  was 
that  I should  find  thee,  and  that  thou 
shouldst  vindicate  his  name.” 

"That  will  I do  willingly,  and  will  go 
before  the  Sanhedrim  after  the  Passover* 
if  that  should  be  thy  wish,”  said  Eliziel. 
"Bad  as  has  been  my  life — and  there  is 
much  to  be  forgiven  in  it — I swear  by 
the  God  of  Abraham  and,  if  thou  wilt, 
by  yon  figure  of  the  great  prophet  whom 
our  people  are  now  murdering — I swear 
that  thy  father,  Siro,  the  silk  merchant, 
was  free  from  all  taint  of  complicity. 
No  dishonor  attaches,  or  can  attach, 
itself  to  his  name.” 

"May  God  be  praised!”  exclaimed 
Lazarus,  fervently.  "Justice  hath  been 
done  to  his  memory.  Thou  wilt  make* 
it  public  after  the  solemn  feast.  I have 
fulfilled  his  dying  request.” 


Further  conversation  was  prevented 
by  the  deafening  roar,  which  sent  the 
blood  tingling  through  the  veins  of  the 
friends  of  Jesus.  The  great  moment  had 
come.  Tens  of  thousands  of  eyes  were 
directed  to  the  summit  of  Golgotha. 
The  soldiers  by  means  of  ropes  had 
placed  the  cross  of  Christ  in  an  erect 
position,  and  he  was  lifted  up  to  the  gaze 
of  the  immense  multitude.  The  moans 
of  sorrow  of  his  few  friends  were 
drowned  in  the  awful  roar  from  the 


throats  of  the  still  angry  gathering. 
Christ,  the  friend  of  the  Jewish  people, 
whom  they  strove  to  believe  was  their 
enemy,  was  in  his  death  agony  before 
them. 

Before  the  mysterious  darkness  came 
on,  Mary  of  Magdala,  who  had  often 
been  driven  back  by  the  rough  soldiers, 
pushed  her  way  to  the  very  rim  of  the 
crowd.  Lazarus,  who  had  tried  many 
times  to  approach  to  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
was  held  back  by  Roman  spears.  Mary, 
with  love’s  strong  will,  and  with  the  help 
of  gold,  succeeded  in  getting  through 
the  barrier.  The  criminals  had  now 
been  secured.  There  was  no  longer 
danger  of  an  attempted  rescue,  and  the 
soldier  who  finally  allowed  her  to  pass 
thought  she  was  a relative  of  one  of  the 
three  now  suffering  tortures. 

Almost  blind  in  her  sorrow,  she  ran 
stumblingly  over  the  narrow  plateau. 
In  an  abandon  of  grief  and  love  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  flinging  her  arms  around  it  in 
a transport  of  sorrow.  There  she  poured 
out  her  heartbreaking  sobs,  and  wat- 
ered the  ground  with  her  tears. 

Two  others  figures  stood  beside  the 
cross.  The  Mother  of  Sorrows,  seeing 
the  extremity  of  grief  of  the  one  kneeling 
at  the  cross,  stretched  forth  her  hand  to 
comfort,  and  laid  it  gently  on  the  shoul- 
der of  Magdalen,  saying  with  tender 
pity: 

“Mary,  I,  too,  have  sorrowed.  Thou 
shalt  be  my  friend !” 
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She  of  Bethany  looked  up  and, 
through  her  tears,  for  the  first  time  saw 
the  mother  of  her  Lord. 

XXII. 

AN  OFFICER’S  EPISTLE. 

“From  Flaccus,  in  Jerusalem,  to  his 
wife  Severa,  at  Rome.  Greeting : 

“I  have  learned  that  a vessel  sails  from 
Joppe  at  the  end  of  five  days.  The  sail- 
ing master  has  promised  to  convey  my 
letter  to  you,  for  which  kindness  I beg 
of  you  to  receive  him  with  respect.  I 
trust  that  our  two  boys,  Victor  and 
Maurus,  are  good  and  obedient,  and 
growing  up  to  become  good  citizens.  It 
is  a long  time  since  I saw  them  last. 
You  remember,  dearest  Severa,  that  it 
is  now  nearly  six  years  since  I came  to 
this  great  and  wonderful  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  company  of  soldiers  whom 
the  governor,  Pilate,  brought  with  him 
when  he  was  made  the  procurator  of 
Judea. 

“It  is  a long  time  to  be  away  from  my 
wife  and  boys.  Well,  take  courage, 
Severa  ; in  twelve  months  more  I shall 
have  my  furlough,  or  shall  then  be  sent 
to  Rome  to  remain. 

“Your  letters  concerning  our  boys  fill 
me  with  gladness.  Tell  them  I shall 
•expect  to  find  them  good  scholars  when 
I return.  I hope  they  are  obedient  to 
the  ludimagister. 

“I  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
Empire  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
yet  I have  always  found  some  time  for 
reading.  My  ability  to  write  on  vel- 
lum— something  the  majority  of  the  sol- 
diers of  our  legions  cannot  do — keeps 
me  in  touch  with  you,  and  fills  me  with 
joy  when  I receive  an  epistle,  or  can 
find  time  to  write  one  to  you. 

“I  do  not  know  that  you  may  be  in- 
formed of  all  that  has  taken  place  here 
in  the  past  few  days.  I have  not  time  to 
tell  you  of  the  wonders  of  this  city,  but 
I will  keep  to  the  prophet  who  has  been, 
•during  the  last  three  years,  filling  this 


province  with  the  praises  of  his  won- 
derful works. 

“He  is  called  the  Christus.  He  is  poor 
as  to  the  goods  of  fortune.  It  is  reported 
that  he  has  neither  house  nor  lands,  nor 
so  much  of  his  own  as  to  be  considered 
other  than  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  but 
never  was  there  a more  royal  figure. 
The  Imperator  never  displayed  more 
innate  majesty. 

“You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
out  of  sheer  malice  these  Jews,  his  own 
countrymen,  procured  his  death  twenty- 
four  hours  ago.  You  know,  dearest 
Severa,  I am  a captain  under  Pilate. 
On  the  night  before  the  Jewish  priests 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  his  death, 
I was  sent  from  the  garrison,  which  over- 
looks the  great  Temple,  with  a small 
detachment  of  soldiers  to  the  house 
where  the  prophet  was  kept  a close  pris- 
oner, awaiting  his  trial  in  the  morning. 

“I  have  seen  many  rough  soldiers  in 
my  campaigns ; have  witnessed  much 
excess  in  the  plundering  of  cities  and 
provinces,  but  never  did  I see  such 
wanton  cruelty  to  an  unoffending  per- 
son as  I saw  the  night  before  last.  To- 
day is  the  great  Jewish  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over,  and  everything  is  quiet  now,  other- 
wise I should  be  performing  military 
duty  instead  of  writing  this  epistle  to 
my  loved  ones.  The  city  was  not  so 
quiet  yesterday — but  I will  tell  you  more 
of  that  anon. 

“It  has  always  been  the  boast  of  the 
Roman  soldiery,  as  well  as  of  the  gov- 
ernors and  magistrates  of  the  Empire, 
that  a man  is  regarded  as  innocent  until 
he  is  proven  guilty.  On  this  night,  the 
soldiers  set  to  guard  the  accused  one 
were  instigated  by  an  unaccountable 
fury  of  malice,  treating  their  prisoner 
with  the  utmost  contumely  and  as  one 
already  condemned  rather  than  as  one 
not  yet  tried.  I learned  to-day  that  with 
wine  and  money  the  soldiers  had  been 
instigated  by  the  Temple  priests  to  treat 
the  captive  in  this  manner.  These  same 
priests  had  caused  his  arrest,  having 
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paid  a member  of  the  prophet's  college 
to  point  him  out  to  them. 

“They  dragged  him  from  one  pontifex 
to  another  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  night.  The  great  teacher  was  then 
turned  over  to  the  keeping  of  my  few 
soldiers,  who  detained  him  in  a room 
partly  underground. 

“By  some  means  or  other,  many  of  the 
Jewish  rabble  had  found  their  way  into 
this  room.  These  added  to  the  ribaldry 
of  the  guards.  Several  of  the  rabble 
knelt  before  him  in  mockery,  offering 
homage.  Tiring  of  this,  and  seeing  they 
could  not  anger  him,  they  struck  him 
heavy  blows  on  the  face  and  shoulders. 
When  even  this  moved  the  great  per- 
sonage neither  to  anger  nor  retaliation, 
the  ordinarily  fair-minded  soldiers,  mix- 
ing indiscriminately  with  this  street  rab- 
ble, conceived  a new  plan  of  ignomini- 
ous treatment,  which,  proving  success- 
ful, was  repeated  the  following  day. 

“Those  gathered  in  the  room  had  often 
heard  the.  captive  hailed  as  a prophet. 
One  grinning,  gibbering  Hebrew,  almost 
insane  with  hatred,  with  bleared  eyes 
and  the  spittle  running  down  over  his  un- 
kempt beard,  tore  a strip  from  his  gab- 
erdine, and  went  behind  the  prophet. 
Mounting  a seat,  he  threw  the  piece  of 
cloth  over  the  face,  thus  completely 
blindfolding  the  prisoner.  This  highly 
pleased  the  uncouth  rabble,  who,  with 
shrieks  of  laughter,  and  jeers  and 
screams,  cheered  the  exploit.  When  the 
eyes  of  their  captive  were  not  on  them, 
his  tormentors  became  more  audacious. 
Some  vilely  spat  upon  him  in  token  of 
their  contempt  and  because  of  their  in- 
effective rage.  They  would  willingly 
have  killed  him  had  they  dared  usurp 
the  prerogative  of  Pilate,  in  whose  hands 
is  the  question  of  life  and  death. 

“He  who  had  torn  his  gaberdine  to 
make  the  bandage  for  the  eyes,  struck 
him  on  the  face  amid  the  laughter  and 
jeers  of  the  others. 

“ ‘Prophecy  who  it  is  that  struck  thee,' 
shouted  one  who  was  standing  on  a 


bench  against  the  wall  in  the  rear  of 
the  room. 

“His  followers  claim  for  him  that  he  is 
a divine  being,  and  I fancy  I hear  Vic- 
tor or  Maurus  ask  why  he  did  not  kill 
them  all.  Jove  would  have  hurled  his 
lightning  bolt  at  them  and  slain  them. 

“Not  so  with  this  one.  He  was  all 
meekness  and  gentleness,  and  without 
resentment,  and  this  not  because  he  did 
not  possess  the  power  to  destroy  them. 
I was  told  that  once  that  night  he  did 
use  his  power.  It  was  at  the  moment  he 
was  arrested  in  a garden  outside  the  city 
walls.  By  a word  he  struck  every  one 
around  him  to  the  earth.  Quirinus,  an 
old  comrade  of  mine — we  have  been  in 
many  parts  of  the  Empire  together — 
witnessed  this  display  of  power.  It  so 
affected  him  that  to-day  he  tells  me  he 
believes  in  the  prophet’s  divinity.  When 
the  prophet  permitted  the  prostrate  and 
frightened  men  to  arise,  he  uttered,  so 
Quirinus  says,  a mysterious  sentence, 
over  which  I have  pondered  deeply. 

“ This  is  vour  hour  and  the  power  of 
darkness.’ 

“What  can  these  words  signify,  my 
Severa  ? By  them  he  certainly  gave 
those  who  had  stolen  out  of  the  city  in 
the  darkness  on  their  nefarious  errand 
the  power  to  take  him.  By  the  same 
words,  it  is  evident,  he  gave  the  rabble 
who  had  managed  to  gain  admission  to 
the  prison  the  power  to  offer  him  every 
kind  of  insult  and  indignity  during  the 
hours  before  the  dawn. 

“Without  remonstrance  he  bore  all 
their  jeers  and  insults.  His  forbearance 
was  that  of  Godlike  power.  Yet  he 
was  weary.  Frequently  I saw  him 
change  from  one  foot  to  the  other  to 
rest  himself..  Frequently,  also,  I saw 
him  wince  involuntarily,  as  if  human  en- 
durance could  bear  up  no  longer  under 
some  particularly  revolting  insult. 
Though  he  answered  nothing,  he  bore 
everything  with  a patience  which  I am 
sure  none  of  our  Roman  divinities  would 
have  exercised,  if  they*  are  such  as  our 
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poets  picture  them.  His  patience  must 
have  come  from  a divine  power  within 
him. 

“You  have  already,  doubtless,  won- 
dered, my  Severa,  why  I permitted  all 
this.  More  than  once  I sharply  reproved 
the  men,  but  I found  I had  little  influ- 
ence over  them.  They  appeared  to  be 
possessed,  equally  with  those  dirt-be- 
grimed,  rabid  Hebrews,  by  a species  of 
maniacal  hatred  towards  the  inoffend- 
ing  captive,  who  neither  tried  to  escape 
nor  caused  them  any  trouble.  I believe 
all  the  furies  of  the  nether  world  were 
in  that  room  stirring  up  men’s  angry 
passions.  I was  heartily  glad  when  my 
men  were  ordered  back  to  the  fortress, 
at  dawn.  As  they  went,  some  of  them 
seemed  as  if  intoxicated  with  the  pas- 
sions they  had  aroused.  Never  have  I 
seen  Roman  soldiers  act  with  such 
malicious  hate.  I have  often  seen  men 
in  the  madness  of  Bacchanalian  orgies, 
but  these  men  yesterday  morning  ap- 
peared to  be  influenced  by  a spirit  more 
furious  than  wine  could  inspire.  It  was 
a fanaticism  which  lasted  many  hours, 
and  ended  in  a brawl  among  themselves 
in  which  two  or  three  were  killed. 

“As  for  me,  although  I had  been  up 
all  night,  and  on  military  duty  all  the 
day  before,  I could  not  sleep.  That  calm, 
patient  Presence  in  the  prison  chamber 
exercised  a strange  influence  over  me. 
One  thought  has  been,  since  then,  con- 
tinually in  my  mind.  What  if  this 
prophet  should,  after  all,  be  a divine 
being?  Oh!  Severa,  if  this  were  so, 
what  terrible  crimes  have  not  the  sol- 
diery and  the  horde  whbm  they  abetted, 
committed  during  the  watches  of  the 
night ! 

“Yesterday  was  a day  of  much  intense 
excitement.  There  were  many  thou- 
sands of  visitors  in  Jerusalem,  come  to 
attend  the  observances  in  the  great  Tem- 
ple. These  solemnities  and  the  Temple 
in  which  they  are  performed,  have  made 
this  Syrian  city  famous  throughout  the 
world.  To-day,  everybody  declares  that, 


in  some  mysterious  way,  its  grandeur 
seems  to  have  departed.  They  say  there 
is  a coldness  and  a heartlessness  about 
the  countless  sacrifices  never  felt  before. 
Many  people  are  speaking  about  this 
singular  fact  to-day,  but  no  one  is  able 
to  give  an  explanation. 

“The  unrest  in  the  city  yesterday  was 
universal.  Owing  to  the  influx  of  vis- 
itors there  must  have  been  close  to  a 
million  people  in  Jerusalem,  and 
throughout  this  mass  of  people  there 
was  a feverishness  which  all  felt  but  none 
could  explain. 

“As  I told  you  before,  I did  not  sleep 
after  my  night  of  military  duty.  I was 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  rest- 
less spirit' of  the  day.  Not  having  to 
report  to  the  commander  of  the  fort 
until  the  setting  of  the  sun,  I was  free  to 
go  where  I willed.  I did  not  go  to 
Pilate’s  hall  of  judgment,  where  the 
malicious  Jews  had  dragged  their  victim. 
I knew  this  Pilate.  I knew  his  vacil- 
lating character.  I more  than  suspected 
he  would  show  how  weak  he  was,  but 
I did  not  expect  that  he  would  show  him- 
self as  weak  and  wavering  as  he  did. 
His  act,  dear  Severa,  has  made  every 
Roman  in  Jerusalem  hang  his  head  for 
shame.  There  never  was  a grosser  mis- 
carriage of  Roman  law.  That  these 
heartless  Hebrews  willingly  assumed  all 
responsibility  does  not  exonerate  the 
magistrate.  It  will  be  to  the  eternal 
shame  of  Pilate  that  he  condemned  this 
prophet  to  death  after  he  had  declared 
him  innocent. 

“An  hour  before  the  sun  began  to 
decline  the  journey  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution was  begun.  From  that  time  the 
day  was  full  of  marvelous  happenings. 
The  hill  of  execution  is  a few  minutes' 
walk  outside  the  city  wall.  It  is  reached 
by  a road  over  one  of  the  numerous 
streams  which  flow  near  the  city  and 
supply  the  cisterns. 

“The  people  had  thronged  to  and  filled 
every  foot  of  space  from  the  city  wall 
down  into  the  valley  and  up  on  the  hill, 
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and  even  into  the  valley  beyond  the  place 
where  criminals  are  put  to  death.  The 
scene  presented  a vast  sea  of  human  be- 
ings. The  voices  of  the  many  thousands 
rose  as  the  roar  of  an  angry  ocean.  The 
costumes  of  all  nations  under  the  sun 
were  there,  for  expatriated  Hebrews 
adapt  themselves  to  conditions,  and  so 
adopt  the  dress  of  those  among  whom 
they  sojourn. 

“Did  you  ever  see,  Severa,  the  streets 
of  Rome,  when  the  gladiatorial  shows  are 
over,  and  the  people  are  literally  belched 
forth  from  the  numerous  vomitories  of 
the  amphitheatre?  So  it  was  here  yes- 
terday. Being  the  day  before  some 
great  religious  festival,  it  was  a time 
when  no  labor  was  performed.  The 
riiany  thousands  were  glad  of  some  di- 
version. Certain  it  is,  that  immense  con- 
course saw  more  marvelous  happen- 
ings than  the  world  will  ever  see  again. 

“Never,  as  long  as  I live,  shall  I forget 
the  wonders  that  took  place.  The  great 
teacher  was  nailed  to  a cross  at  noon. 
When  the  sun  had  descended  three 
hours  in  its  course,  he  expired.  There 
was  a solemn,  awe-compelling  silence  at 
that  moment.  The  vast  throng,  with 
one  accord,  seemed  to  hold  their  breath. 
On  the  faces  of  some  of  the  sdcerdotes 
there  was  a look  of  triumphant  malice. 
On  every  face,  whether  Hebrew,  or  for- 
eigner, friend  or  enemy  of  the  con- 
demned, or  curious  sightseer  who  had 
come  out  for  amusement  or  in  search  for 
some  excitement — on  all  faces  there  was 
a look  of  horror  at  the  deed  accom- 
plished. Many  women  shrieked  and 
swooned  from  the  tenseness  of  their 
emotion.  Others,  both  men  and  women, 
were  seized  with  a fanatical  fury  which 
found  expression  in  howling  and  pro- 
longed screaming,  and  throwing  dust 
into  the  air. 

“Then  occurred  a phenomenon  so  aw- 
ful and  mysterious,  and  so  contrary  to  all 
the  laws  of  nature,  that  it  almost  passes 
description,  and  yet  the  reality  can  no 
more  be  doubted  than  one  can  doubt  his 


own  existence,  for  it  was  witnessed  by 
all  those  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people. 

“When  the  great  prophet  expired,  the 
sky  began  to  assume  the  shades  of  night. 
Perceptibly  the  shadows  came  up.  In 
a very  short  time  the  hill  of  death  and 
the  city  were  in  total  darkness.  Nor 
was  it  the  darkness  of  night,  in  which 
there  is  always  some  glimmer  of  light, 
but  an  awe-inspiring  pall  over  all  things. 
So  great,  so  pervading,  was  the  envelop- 
ing blackness  that  I felt  as  if  I were  try- 
ing to  breathe  under  water. 

“When  this  strange  shadow  began  to 
engulf  everything,  the  sky  was  clear  of 
clouds,  and  the  sun  shining  brightly,  and 
it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
Men  and  women  stood  riveted  to  the 
ground,  clinging  to  each  other,  not  dar- 
ing to  move.  Ever  and  anon,  from  dif- 
ferent directions  on  the  hillsides  there 
arose  a wild  shriek,  forced  from  the  lips 
of  the  more  timid,  now  victims  of  the 
most  abject  fear. 

“The  power  of  numbers,  in  which  men 
usually  find  strength  and  courage,  but 
added  to  the  terror.  So  enormous  was 
the  mass  of  people,  that  flight,  even  had 
the  darkness  not  prevented,  would  have 
been  impossible.  Strong  men,  trembling, 
struck  their  breasts  for  the  fear*  that  was 
coming  upon  them. 

“Amid  the  darkness  one  object  was 
visible.  The  white,  bloodless  form  upon 
the  cross  was  plainly  seen.  In  the  per- 
vading blackness,  while  nothing  else 
could  be  discerned,  the  body  of  Christ 
was  distinctly  seen  by  all  the  people. 
To  those  who  looked  upon  it,  it  had  the 
appearance  of  transparent  ivory.  The 
light  of  Calvary  was  the  crucified  Christ. 

“I  could  not  take  my  burning  eyes 
from  the  sight.  Through  all  the  hours 
that  have  followed  I have  seen  this  vision. 
After  some  time — we  could  not  tell  how 
long,  for  we  were  enthralled  by  the  awful 
events  of  the  hour — a strong  beam  of 
light  broke  through  the  intense  black- 
ness. This  light  grew  stronger  in  quite 
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as  wonderful  a way  as  it  had  failed,  but 
it  did  not  come  from  the  east,  as  does 
the  light  of  dawn.  It  appeared  to 
emanate  from  the  cross,  first  lighting  up 
the  hill  of  execution,  and  then  the  whole 
world.  When  the  multitude  could  be 
seen  once  more,  a wonderful  sight  met 
my  view.  Of  all  the  thousands  who  had 
witnessed  the  execution,  very  few  re- 
mained standing.  Scores,  hundreds, 
were  groveling  with  their  faces  to  the 
ground.  Numbe’rless  women,  in  every 
direction,  had  fainted  and  appeared  as 
if  dead.  Others,  men  and  women,  were 
kneeling  and  striking  their  breasts. 
Some  one  near  me  said  aloud : ‘Truly 
this  is  a divine  person;  this  is  the  son 
of  God.’ 

“As  I have  been  writing  this  letter,  I 
have  several  times  wondered  what  my 
Victor  would  have  done  were  he  here 
and  had  the  power.  I believe  he  would 
have  wished  to  kill  the  wicked  murder- 
ers. And  my  gentle  Maurus?  I think 
I hear  you  say,  dear  Severa,  that  his 
gentle  nature  would  have  prompted  him 
to  seek  out  the  afflicted  mother  of  this 
victim,  and  console  her.  He  would  not 
have  had  to  travel  far  to  find  her,  for 
she  stood  during  the  whole  of  the  awful 


tragedy  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  wounded 
to  the  heart  by  the  jeers  and  taunts  she 
could  not  prevent. 

“Having  read  thus  far,  I am  sure  you 
are  ready  to  ask  me  whether  I believe  in 
this  Christ  as  a divine  being.  I have 
seen  more  than  most  men.  All  the  pre- 
vious night  I witnessed  his  sublime 
patience — his  Godlike  meekness. 

“No  man  could  have  undergone  what 
he  did  from  that  rabble  without  resent- 
ment and  anger.  Remember  this,  O 
Severa,  that  when  the  execution  and 
death  came,  I saw,  and  the  Jewish 
priests  saw,  too,  that  the  great  teacher 
was  doing  and  suffering  all  these  things 
because  he  freely  willed  to  do  so.  There 
must  be  a divine  power  in  one  who  cair 
suspend  the  laws  of  nature  at  will,  and— 
I believe. 

“This  avowal  may  be  a surprise  to  the 
wife  of  my  heart.  Wait,  O Severa,  until 
I find  another  vessel  about  to  sail  for 
Rome  and  I will  send  you  more  particu- 
lars. I cannot  write  more  at  present, 
for  he  who  goes  to  Joppe  to  the  sailing 
master  is  even  now  at  my  door  impa- 
tient for  this  epistle. 

“Embrace  Victor  and  Maurus  for  me. 

“Vale.” 

(To  be  concluded.) 


In  Ihe  Garden  of  the  Heart 


By  Rev.  T.  L.  Crowley,  O.  P. 


One  summer  morn  my  listless  footsteps  led 
Me  to  a rose.  A zephyr  broke  its  rest 
And,  from  the  fragrant  chalice  of  its  breast, 

A sweet  aroma  on  my  spirit  shed. 

At  eve,  while  yet  the  dying  splendor  spread 
Far  out  along  the  crimson-tinted  west, 

I gazed  upon  a gently  nodding  crest 
Of  pinks,  and  on  their  scented  sweetness  fed. 


Though  sweet  the  slender  waking  rose  distills 
Its  fragrance  at  the  dawn ; though  incense-fraught 
At  eve,  the  drooping  pink  breathes  on  the  air, 

Yet  sweeter  is  the  scent,  I thought,  which  fills 
A meek  and  contrite  human  heart  that's  taught 
To  cultivate  the  humble  flowers  of  prayer. 
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Most  Rev.  John  Hughes*  D.  D. 

First  Archbishop  of  New  York 

By  JOHN  MULLALY,  LL.  D. 


III. 

SRCHBISHOP  HUGHES  found 
the  Church  in  America  weak 
and  struggling ; he  left  it 
strong%  and  vigorous,  its  roots 
striking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
soil,  and  its  branches  spreading  ever 
wider  and  wider  as  the  years  passed  by. 

During  his  episcopacy  churches  and 
schools  multiplied  under  his  fostering 
care,  colleges  and  academies  were 
founded,  and  charitable,  benevo- 
lent and  religious  institutions  arose 
and  flourished.  He  infused  into 
the  Catholic  community  his  own  ener- 
getic and  untiring  spirit  and  gave  an 
impulse  to  Catholic  life  that  carried  it 
triumphantly  over  every  obstacle  to  its 
progress  and  advancement.  Nothing 
could  exceed  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God’s  House ; in  the  word-  of  the 
psalmist,  “It  had  eaten  him  up.”  He 
could  not  endure  the  thought  that  tem- 
ples in  which  the  Son  of  God  had 
deigned  to  dwell  should  be  held  at  the 
mercy  of  any  creditors,  and  the  exer- 
tions he  made  to  clear  off  the  liabilities 
on  the  churches  of  New  York  were  un- 
ceasing. 

All  these  arduous  days  of  struggle  and 
labor,  when  the  people  and  their  prelate 
worked  together  for  the  one  glorious 
purpose,  were  the  seed-time  of  the 
Church,  and  through  the  merciful  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  he  was  per- 
mitted to  see  the  result  of  his  labors,  not 
only  in  the  springing  but  in  the  ripening 
harvest.  He  was  thoroughly  identified 
with  his  people  in  their  sympathies,  their 
aspirations  and  their  hopes.  He  felt  for 
them  and  with  them ; but  his  love  and 


care  for  them,  great  as  it  was,  could  not 
exceed  their  love  and  pride  in  him.  And 
this  was  a feeling  common  to  all  Cath- 
olics, high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  learned 
or  illiterate;  it  was  the  secret  of  the 
Archbishop’s  wonderful  influence  over 
his  flock.  His  love  for  his  people  and 
their  love  for  him  gave  to  his  merest  sug- 
gestion the  force  of  a command,  to  his 
slightest  wish  the  power  of  a law. 

In  the  minds  of  sectarians,  he  was  the 
Church;  he  was  the  personification  of 
its  qualities  and  the  embodiment  of  its 
pretensions ; he  was  its  advocate,  its  ex- 
pounder, and  on  him  they  poured  the 
full  vials  of  their  wrath  and  hatred. 
They  might  annoy,  but  they  could  not 
intimidate,  for  the  brave  heart  of  the 
Archbishop  throbbed  as  evenly  when  his 
life  and  home  were  threatened  by  a big- 
oted and  brutal  mob  as  it  did  when  pre- 
siding over  a Diocesan  Council  in  his 
own  episcopal  city.  Indeed,  his  utter 
fearlessness,  his  indomitable  will  and  his 
steadfastness  of  purpose  gained  for  him 
the  esteem  and  admiration  of  generous 
opponents  and  awakened  in  mean  minds 
a salutary  dread  of  meeting  him  in  con- 
flict. Not  alone  in  the  United  States 
were  his  lofty  qualities  appreciated  and 
his  preeminence  acknowledged;  in 
every  part  of  the  Catholic  world  his 
name  was  a household  word.  Ireland 
placed  him  among  her  most  gifted  sons 
and  Rome  regarded  him  as  one  of  the 
staunchest  pillars  of  the  Church. 

The  love  that  Ireland  felt  for  him  he 
repaid  with  the  deep  affection  of  his 
great  heart.  Throughout  his  life  he  took 
an  abiding  interest  in  everything  that 
affected  her  for  weal  or  for  woe.  Next 
to  his  devotion  to  the  Church  and  his 
love  for  the  people  committed  to  his 
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care  was  his  love  for  Ireland,  the  land 
from  which  he  derived  his  most  striking 
characteristics — his  intellectual  combat- 
iveness, his  force  of  will,  his  quick  per- 
ception, his  pride  of  race,  his  cutting 
sarcasm  and  his  genial  humor,  his  warm 
and  sympathetic  nature,  his  scorn  and 
abhorrence  of  meanness  and  his  sensi- 
tiveness on  points  of  honor  or  on  ques- 
tions of  reputation,  for  he  was  quick  to 
resent  imputations  on  his  motives  or  as- 
persions on  his  character,  and  never  per- 
mitted attack  on  his  good  name  to  pass 
unnoticed  and  unrebuked.  His  gener- 
osity was  as  unostentatious  as  it  was  un- 
tiring. I was  cognizant  of  many  an  act 
of  kindness  so  delicately  extended  that 
to  the  recipient  it  seemed  rather  a 
friendly  gift  than  a charitable  donation. 

And  this  was  the  man  who  was  stig- 
matized as  a worshipper  of  Mammon 
and  accused  by  the  editor  of  a hostile 
paper  of  owning  five  million  dollars 
worth  of  property,  but  who  left  at  his 
death  but  twelve  thousand — the  insur- 
ance on  his  life  bequeathed  as  a legacy 
to  his  widowed  sister,  a lady  of  saintly 
character,  who  bore  a striking  resem- 
blance to  her  illustrious  brother  in  her 
intellectual  gifts  as  well  as  in  her  moral 
and  mental  endowments. 

As  a preacher,  Archbishop  Hughes 
was  logical  and  argumentative  rather 
than  florid,  or  impassioned ; not  ornate, 
not  the  spurious  eloquence  of  glittering 
words,  but  the  genuine  eloquence  of 
original  ideas ; not  emotional,  yet  affect- 
ing in  no  ordinary  degree.  His  voice, 
clear,  resonant  and  tenderly  sympathetic, 
found  its  way  to  the  heart,  while  the 
logical  strength  and  force  of  his  argu- 
ments rarely,  if  ever,  failed  to  convince 
the  impartial  and  fair-minded.  A few 
sentences  from  a discourse  which  he  de- 
livered before  the  graduating  class  of 
Chapel  Hill  University,  North  Carolina, 
when  speaking  of  his  experience  in  the 
pulpit,  will  convey  some  idea  of  these 
features  in  his  style  of  preaching: 


“For  more  than  a third  of  a century," 
said  he,  “it  has  been  my  duty  to  preach 
the  Word  of  God,  but  it  has  always  been 
to  the  willing  ear  and  fervent  hearts  of 
the  humble  and  simple-minded,  who  were 
prepared  to  hear  and  be  edified  by  what- 
ever might  be  said.  In  speaking  to 
them  I have  acquired  a habit  of  imitating 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  itself,  caring 
little  for  the  ornaments  of  style  pro- 
vided I could  find  terms  calculated  to 
convey  ideas.  If  the  ideas  should  be 
retained  by  my  hearers,  the  language 
which  had  been  used  was  of  the  slightest 
consequence.” 

In  one  of  his  felicitous  addresses  on 
the  occasion  of  an  orphan  asylum  cele- 
bration, he  said,  in  a tone  of  voice  in 
which  the  tenderest  sympathy  was  ex- 
pressed,— “Of  all  the  scenes  which  affect 
me,  one  such  as  I now  behold  touches 
me  most.” 

I almost  imagine  that  I can  hear  the 
melodious  tones  echoing  in  my  ears  and 
see  the  keen  yet  kindly  grey  eyes  over- 
looking the  congregation  from  his 
cathedral  pulpit.  I can  recall  as  if  it 
were  yesterday  the  first  time  I ever 
heard  him  preach,  and  see,  in  imagina- 
tion, the  impressive  figure  clad  in  epis- 
copal purple,  the  dignified,  strong, 
manly,  handsome  and  expressive  coun- 
tenance, the  massive,  magnificently  de- 
veloped head,  covered  with  a velvet 
skull-cap,  from  beneath  which  the  scanty 
grey  locks  fell,  shading  the  broad  and 
lofty  forehead  and  softening  down  the 
severe  yet  benignant  features ; the 
peculiarly  winning  smile,  the  graceful 
and  dignified  action,  and  the  singularly 
strong  and  intellectual  face.  His  grace- 
ful and  appropriate  action  and  his  ex- 
quisitely modulated  voice  added  greatly 
to  the  charm  of  his  oratory.  He  was,  in 
a word,  one  of  the  first  orators  of  the 
age,  and  his  sermons  never  fell  on  dull 
or  inattentive  ears. 

The  great  prelate  was  not  only  re- 
markable for  his  intellectual  gifts,  he 
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had  also,  as  intimated,  a commanding 
personality,  a distinguished  personal  ap- 
pearance, tempered  by  a benignity  of 
manner  which  attracted  the  admiration 
and  inspired  the  respect  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  by 
instinct  a gentleman,  dignified  and 
courteous,  and  although  at  times,  when 
the  occasion  justified  and  demanded  it, 
severe  in  rebuke  and  stem  in  compelling 
obedience  to  authority,  or  enforcing  dis- 
cipline, yet  his  severity  was  tempered 
by  the  naturally  unaffected  kindness  of 
his  disposition,  and  while  maintaining 
the  respect  due  to  the  high  and  sacred 
character  of  his  office,  he  was  urbane 
and  amiable  in  his  intercourse  with  all. 

In  whatever  company  Archbishop 
Hughes  appeared,  he  would  be  singled 
out  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  by 
his  bearing  and  demeanor. 

In  the  words  of  the  eloquent  discourse 
pronounced  over  his  remains  by  Car- 
dinal McCloskey,  “He  was  a man  of 
singular  force  and  clearness  and  vigor 
of  intellect,  strength  of  will  and  firmness 
of  resolution.  He  was/’  continued  his 
distinguished  eulogist,  “a  stranger  to 
fear;  his  heart  was  full  of  undaunted 
courage,  and  in  the  presence  of  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  his  energies  seemed 
to  be  only  roused  to  greater  strength 
and  higher  exertion.  No  man  in  high 
position  was  more  approachable  by  the 
humblest  member  of  his  people.  He 
never  quailed  before  the  presence  of  any 
danger,  or  difficulty,  or  trial.  Not  that 
he  trusted  only  and  solely  in  himself; 
he  trusted  in  his  cause,  and  he  trusted 
in  that  God  to  Whose  service  he  had 
pledged  and  devoted  his  entire  being. 
He  was  the  kindest  of  fathers  and  the 
most  faithful  of  friends.  His  heart  was 
full  of  tenderness  for  the  poor,  the  op- 
pressed and  the  afflicted.  It  was  full, 
too,  of  genial  warmth  and  sunshine.  If 
there  appeared  at  times  to  be  an  occa- 
sional tinge  of  severity  in  his  character, 
it  was  not  the  nature  of  the  man.  The 
genuine  impulses  and  feelings  of  his 


heart  were  all  of  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness. He  died  full  of  years  and  full  of 
honors,  leaving  behind  him  a record 
which  no  prelate  in  the  Church  of  this 
country  has  ever  left  before  or  will  ever 
leave  again,  for  it  can  be  said  without 
any  invidiousness  that  he  stood  out 
prominently  and  preeminently  as  the 
great  prelate  of  the  American  Church.” 

With  such  abilities,  with  unyielding 
tenacity  of  purpose,  with  a fortitude 
that  never  wearied  or  wavered,  and  the 
mental  and  moral  discipline  of  a lifetime, 
he  had  acquired  that  self-restraint  which 
placed  him  in  absolute  control  of  all  his 
faculties,  mental,  moral  and  physical. 

“I  have  never,”  he  said,  “quarreled 
with  any  man ;”  but  while,  it  is  true,  he 
never  sought  or  provoked  a quarrel,  he 
was  none  the  less  ready  when  assailed, 
and  when  important  issues  were  in- 
volved, to  meet  and  repel  attack. 
Though  courtly  and  courteous  in  his 
demeanor,  he  was  the  one  man  of  all 
others  who  from  his  native  independence 
of  character,  his  self-respect,  above  all, 
his  high  regard  for  the  dignify  of  his 
sacred  office, — he  was,  of  all  men,  the 
one  who  could  never  stoop  to  become  a 
courtier,  and  while  not  insensible  or  in- 
different to  popular  favor  or  regard,  he 
could  not  be  influenced  by  any  consid- 
eration to  swerve  from  the  strict  path  of 
duty  or  the  sacred  obligations  of  his 
priestly  vocation  to  court  public  ap- 
plause or  to  gain  the  favor  of  those  in 
high  position.  In  the  presence  of  the 
head  of  the  Government,  whether  presi- 
dent, emperor,  or  king,  he  was  equally 
at  his  ease.  The  high  tribute  paid  by 
the  immortal  Goldsmith  to  his  illustrious 
fellow  countryman,  Edmund  Burke, 
could  be  applied  with  no  less  truth  to  the 
first  Archbishop  of  New  York : “He  was 
too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  ex- 
pedient.” 

There  never  lived  a man  more  wholly 
unselfish,  or  one  who  held  his  life  at  less 
account  when  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty  he  incurred  risks  and  dangers  that 
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might  well  have  unnerved  men  of  the 
highest  courage.  He  had  an  especial 
aversion  to  a timid  yielding  to  threats, 
and  felt  intensely  mortified  when,  on  his 
return  to  New  York  (for  he  was  absent 
at  the  time  of  the  incident),  he  learned 
that  on  the  advice  of  the  Mayor  of  the 
city,  Archbishop  Bedini,  who  visited  the 
United  States  as  the  Pope’s  Nuncio, 
when  leaving  the  country,  boarded  the 
European  steamer  as  she  lay  to  in  the 
lower  bay  for  that  purpose.  Dire 
threats,  in  the  form  of  letters  and  other- 
wise, had  been  made  by  foreign-born 
Radicals  and  the  agents  of  secret 
societies. 

Archbishop  Hughes  was,  however, 
the  very  man  to  defy  these  miscreants 
by  accompanying  the  Nuncio,  if  need  be, 
with  a sufficient  force  to  secure  his 
safety  till  he  was  placed  on  the  vessel 
before  it  left  the  dock.  He  addressed  a 
letter  to  Monsignor  Bedini,  on  learning 
the  particulars,  in  which  he  said  that 
“the  part  which  afflicted  me  most  was 
the  mode  of  your  leaving  New  York; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  a presumptuous 
thought  of  mine  which  prompts  me  to 
say  that  if  I had  been  at  home  you 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  de- 
part as  you  did.  I know  that  it  was  a 
great  trial  to  you,  as  it  was  a deep  humil- 
iation to  us.  And,  on  reflection,  I think 
that  God  may  have  ordained  that  I 
should  be  absent  in  order  that  some 
greater  evil  might  thereby  be  prevented, 
for  be  assured  that  if  I had  been  in  New 
York,  we  should  have  taken  a carriage 
at  my  door,  even  an  open  one  if  the  day 
had  been  fine  enough,  and  gone  by  the 
ordinary  streets  to  the  steamship  on 
which  you  were  to  embark.  You  will, 
perhaps,  be  astonished  when  I add  that 
in  such  an  event,  notwithstanding  the 
lying  clamors  of  the  telegraph  wires  and 
the  newspapers,  I do  not  believe  that 
either  violence  or  insult  would  have  been 


placed  him  on  the  highest  round  of  the 
ladder ; he  would  have  attained  the 
foremost  position  among  the  first  jurists 
of  the  counfry,  or  in  the  highest  courts 
of  justice.  Had  he  aspired  to  prominent 
official  station  he  would  have  deservedly 
taken  rank  among  the  first  statesmen 
of  the  Union.  But  although  he  occu- 
pied no  such  position,  he  was  neverthe- 
less justly  so  regarded  on  account  of  his 
important  services  to  his  adopted  coun- 
try during  the  critical  period  of  the  Civil 
War.  His  mission  in  life  was  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  most  exalted  spheres  of  hu- 
man activity,  the  loftiest  plane  of  human 
endeavor.  In  the  language  of  his  Divine 
Master,  Whom  he  had  decided  from  his 
earliest  manhood  to  ser/e,  and  to 
Whose  Blessed  Mother  he  had  never 
ceased  to  pray  for  the  realization  of  the 
most  ardent  wish  cf  his  great  soul,  he 
had  “chosen  the  better  part,”  and  not 
all  the  world’s  wealth,  honors  and  re- 
nown could  swerve  him  from  the  choice 
he  had  n ade.  His  life  was  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  promotion  of  the  eternal  in- 
terest of  his  fellow  men  as  an  ordained 
priest  of  the  Most  High. 

To  this  glorious  consummation  he 
looked  eagerly,  almost  impatiently,  for- 
ward with  all  the  earnestness  of  his 
ardent  youth  and,  as  has  been  stated,  his 
constant  prayer  to  the  Blessed  Mother 
was  that  he  might  one  day  have  the 
supreme  happiness  to  be  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  her  Divine  Son.  For  this 
he  never  ceased  to  pray ; for  this 
through  the  years  of  his  early  man- 
hood he  toiled  and  labored,  willing, 
nay,  most  desirous,  to  turn  his  hand  to 
any  work  which  would  aid  him  in  at- 
taining the  one  superlative  object  of  his 
life.  He  looked  beyond  the  transient 
glories  of  this  world  to  the  eternal  re- 
wards, the  everlasting  glories  of  the 
world  to  come. 

Not  from  his  own  lips — for  he  rarely 


offered  to  you  or  to  any  of  our  party.” 
Had  John  Hughes  adopted  the  legal 


if  ever  spoke  of  himself  except  when  oc- 
casion required — but  from  his  sister, 


profession  his  great  abilities  would  have  Mrs.  Rodrigue,  I learned  of  a striking, in- 
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deed,  a startling  and  thrilling,  instance 
of  the  self-possession  which  never  de- 
serted him  even  in  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances, when  his  life  was  in  immi- 
nent peril,  and  when,  but  for  his  consum- 
mate coolness  in  the  presence  of  danger, 
it  would  have  been  sacrificed  at  the 
hands  of  an  infuriated  lunatic. 

He  was  living  at  the  time  in  the  for- 
mer archiepiscopal  residence,  263  Mul- 
berry Street,  directly  facing  old  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  his  sleeping 
apartment  was  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  building.  The  occurrence  took 
place  in  the  early  morning,  when  the 
Archbishop  was  awakened  suddenly  by 
the  opening  of  the  door,  followed  by  the 
tread  of  a heavy  step  on  the  floor.  Ris- 
ing to  a half-recumbent  posture  and 
leaning  on  one  arm,  he  saw  the  form  of 
the  intruder  stealthily  approaching  his 
bed.  The  would-be  assassin  was  armed 
with  a large  butcher-knife  and  the  wild, 
maniacal,  murderous  expression  on  his 
face  might  well  have  startled  a man  of 
iron  nerve : but  His  Grace  was  not  only 
a man  of  iron  nerve,  he  was  quick  to 
conceive  and  prompt  to  decide  on  the 
course  to  be  adopted.  Looking  the  man 
steadily  in  the  eve,  he  asked  him  what 
he  wanted. 

“I  want  you,”  he  almost  shrieked  in 
reply,  brandishing  the  weapon  which  he 
held  in  his  upraised  hand  as  if  about  to 
strike — “I  want  you — I have  been  look- 
ing for  you  for  years,  and  now  at  last 
I have  got  you.” 

“What's  your  name  ?”  queried  the 
prelate  in  a tone  of  command,  perceiv- 
ing from  his  accent  that  he  was  an  Irish- 
man— a surmise  in  which  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  man  giving  his  full  name. 

“Why,”  said  the  Archbishop,  “you 
were  born  in  Ireland;  you  are  an  Irish- 
man.” 

“Of  course  I am — of  course  I am,”  he 
repeated,  pausing  as  if  somewhat  dis- 
concerted in  his  fell  purpose. 

“And  so  you  were  born  in  Ireland. 
And  do  you  call  that  an  Irishman's 


weapon  ? I am  ashamed  of  you.  That's 
the  weapon  of  an  assassin,”  following  up 
the  advantage  he  had  gained  in  tem- 
porarily diverting  the  mind  of  the 
maniac  from  his  terrible  purpose.  “Go 
and  get  a shillalah,  and  then  I'll  talk 
to  you.” 

There  was  a momentary  glimmering 
of  reason;  the  sense  of  consciousness 
seemed  to  be  recalled  to  the  diseased 
brain ; the  revengeful  aspect  gave  way  to 
an  expression  of  horror,  as  if  the  nature 
of  the  crime  he  was  about  to  commit 
began  to  dawn  on  his  benighted  senses. 
Looking  at  the  murderous  weapon 
which  he  still  held  in  his  relaxing  grasp 
with  an  evidently  abashed  feeling,  he 
hesitated,  stammered,  gazed  at  the 
Archbishop  and  exclaimed : 

“Begorra!  you  are  right — begorra! 
you  are  right;  it’s  not  an  Irishman's 
weapon.  I’ll  go  and  get  a shillalah.” 

Recognizing  at  a glance  the  changed 
countenance,  His  Grace  followed  up  the 
advantage  he  had  gained  and  repeated 
the  words : “That's  not  an  Irishman's 
weapon  ; go  and  get  a shillalah  and  then 
I’ll  talk  to  you.” 

Flinging  the  knife  on  the  floor  with  a 
look  of  abhorrence,  he  started  in  quest 
of  a shillalah. 

During  this  extraordinary  conversa- 
tion the  prelate,  whose  glance  could  be 
stern  and  penetrating  when  he  so  de- 
sired. gazed  steadily  into  the  man's  face, 
and  this,  with  the  tone  of  command 
which  he  assumed,  had  the  required 
effect.  Having  secured  and  placed  be- 
yond reach  the  weapon  with  which  his 
life  was  threatened,  he  at  once  gave  the 
alarm  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the 
maniac  was  captured  by  the  police  and 
lodged  in  prison,  whence  he  was  taken 
to  the  asylum  from  which  he  had  escaped 
the  day  before.  It  was  found  on  inves- 
tigation that  he  had,  with  a lunatic's 
cunning,  possessed  himself  of  the 
butcher-knife  and  secretly  entered  the 
house  the  morning  of  the  incident. 
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BW|T  was  the  rainy  season  in  Chili, 
y full  of  gray,  gloomy,  cold  days. 
^ In  the  neighborhood  of  San 
Felipe — a small  provincial  town 
at  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains — 
stood  the  palace  of  Don  Jermann,  who 
gazed  through  the  open  window  of  his 
library  like  one  wrapped  in  deep 
thought.  Somewhat  nervously,  he  had 
just  placed  his  pistol  on  the  window-sill. 
On  a small  table  nearby  stood  a plain 
little  chest  filled  with  gold. 

It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  Don 
Jermann  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his 
workmen. 

Only  recently  one  of  the  manufactur- 
ers of  the  place  had  been  murdered  while 
in  the  act  of  paying  his  men  their  wages, 
and  ever  since  Don  Jermann  had 
thought  it  wise  to  take  the  precaution  of 
handing  out  the  money  to  his  men 
through  the  small  library  window. 

At  the  present  time  Don  Jermann 
kept  a considerable  sum  of  money  in  his 
palace,  and  it  was  no  secret  amongst  his 
workmen.  They  knew,  furthermore, 
that  he  intended  going  to  the  city  the 
week  following  in  order  to  deposit  some 
of  the  money  in  the  bank  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  off  an  old  mortgage.  And 
there  was  not  one  amongst  all  his  men 
whom  Don  Jermann  would  not  have 
trusted — no,  not  one.  And  of  all  men, 
Pedro,  his  overseer,  certainly.  That  he 
took  the  precaution  of  paying  his  men 
through  the  open  window  was  only 
done  to  please  his  little  wife,  who  begged 
and  entreated  him  for  safety's  sake 
to  do  so. 

Presently  Don  Jermann  turned  and 
looked  sadly  over  to  the  empty  couch. 
She  was  always  there  with  him  when  he 
worked  in  his  library.  But  now,  for  the 


first  time  in  those  two  short  years  of 
wedded  bliss,  his  wife  was  miles  and 
miles  away  from  him,  and  his  heart  felt 
its  first  pang  of  sorrow.  His  darling 
Helen,  whom  love  had  enshrined  forever 
in  his  heart,  had  gone  to  the  city  to  at- 
tend the  wedding  of  a dear  friend.  The 
two  had  been  companions  years  ago  in 
the  Fatherland.  How  Don  Jermann 
longed  for  the  week  that  was  approach- 
ing so  slowly ! Soon  he  was  to  go 
to  the  city  and  bring  his  loved  one  back, 
and  in  his  heart  the  hope  grew  stronger 
that  she  might  not  leave  him  again  for 
a long,  long  time. 

The  sound  of  the  workmen's  voices 
creeping  up  the  lane  suddenly  brought 
Don  Jermann  to  his  senses.  The  men 
greeted  him  politely,  took  the  proffered 
money  and  hurried  through  the  garden 
gate.  Black  Pedro,  called  thus  on  ac- 
count of  his  dark  complexion,  was  the 
last  to  face  Don  Jermann.  He  took  his 
money,  remained  standing  a moment, 
and  then  stared  into  his  master's  face. 

“Well,  Pedro,  have  you  still  some- 
thing to  tell  me?  Have  you  a wish  to 
make?”  asked  Don  Jermann,  in  friendly 
voice. 

“A  wish — senor,  no.  I would  only 
like  to  speak  a word  with  my  master. 9 

“Then,  speak!” 

Pedro's  eyes  wandered  over  to  the 
pistol. 

“Please,  master,  remove  the  pistol 
first,”  he  begged,  trembling  with  fear. 

“As  you  wish,”  answered  Jermann. 
And  quickly  he  put  the  pistol  into  the 
chest  on  the  table. 

Pedro  seemed  pleased. 

“I  don't  like  pistols,"  he  said,  “and  I 
think  the  master  is  not  doing  the  right 
thing  with  his  men  bv  distrusting  them. 
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They  are  loyal  to  him — every  one  of 
them.” 

“I  know  it,”  he  answered  thoughtfully. 
“I  know  that  pistol  is  not  necessary,  but 
women  are  easily  frightened — and  my 
wife  implored  me  to  have  it  near.  But, 
pray,  what  have  you  to  tell  me?” 

Pedro's  face  suddenly  darkened. 

“I  wish  to  speak  of  your  wife — ” 

“My  wife?  What  have  you  to  say 
of  her?” 

“Nothing  much,  but  I want  to  warn 
you.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Pedro?”  asked 
Don  Jermann,  greatly  surprised.  “What 
are  you  hinting  at?” 

“The  master  was  visited  by  a young 
German  from  Valparaiso  recently,”  said 
Pedro,  grinning. 

“Well.  What  of  it?” 

“The  young  German  seeks  to  elope 
with  the  senora,”  answered  Pedro 
almost  in  a whisper.  “I  know  it.  I 
heard  him  say  so.  Oh ! I could  tell  the 
master  many  things.” 

Don  Jermann's  face  grew  suddenly 
pale. 

“You  black  dog!”  he  would  have 
cried,  but  in  his  excitement  he  forced  his 
arm  through  the  latticed  window.  Yet 
Pedro  moved  not  an  inch. 

“Tell  me  all  you  know,”  cried  Don 
Jermann,  but  Pedro’s  lips  were  mute. 

Don  Jermann  held  fast  to  the  latticed 
window.  Everything  swam  before  him, 
and  he  grew  faint.  Then  his  eyes  stole 
to  the  empty  couch. 

<4Helen !”  he  cried — “No!  it  is  not 
true.” 

Again  he  saw  her  standing  before  him 
with  her  soft  blue  eyes  and  her  beautiful, 
distinguished  face.  Again  he  heard  her 
tender,  musical  voice,  and  now  he  re- 
membered that,  though  she  had  always 
been  very  communicative,  during  the 
past  few  weeks  he  had  noticed  a reti- 
cence and  silence  he  could  not  explain. 
He  remembered  distinctly  having  asked 
her  several  times  if  she  were  not  feeling 
well.  Besides,  why  was  she  so  very  anx- 


ious to  go  by  train  to  attend  that  wed- 
ding ceremony  at  Santiago,  knowing  full 
well  that  her  husband  could  not  accom- 
pany her  thither?  Presently  he  recalled 
other  strange  incidents.  One  thought 
chased  another  through  his  troubled 
brain.  Yes,  Pedro  was  right.  Helen, 
God  forbid,  was  on  the  verge  of  making 
a great,  a very  serious,  misstep  in  life — 
and  he  had  been  a simpleton — a fool. 

“Pedro,”  he  began,  after  a slight 
pause,  in  a forced,  friendly  voice,  “if  you 
tell  me  all  you  know  I shall  reward  you 
generously.” 

Pedro  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“I  did  not  tell  you  this  in  order  to  be 
rewarded,  senor,”  he  said,  haughtily. 
“The  senora  often  sat  in  the  garden  with 
the  man  from  Valparaiso.  The  senora 
wept,  and  he  stroked  her  hand  gently, 
and  the  senora  has  now  gone  to  Santi- 
ago to  elope  with  him.  Don  Jermann, 
my  wife  understands  the  language.  She 
overheard  the  senora's  remarks  to  the 
man.  More  I cannot  tell  you.” 

Don  Jermann’s  knees  weakened.  The 
man  was  right. 

“Master,”  Pedro  continued,  “you  still 
have  time.  They  wish  to  sail.  A 
brother  of  my  wife’s  is  a fireman  on  the 
very  steamer  they  intend  embarking  on. 
I can  help  you.  There’s  plenty  of  time 
yet  to  snatch  the  senora  from  that  base 
man's  grip.” 

Don  Jermann  looked  at  the  man  be- 
fore him.  “But  I cannot  leave  here,” 
he  sighed. 

“Why  not,  master?” 

“You  know,  Pedro,  that  I have  thou- 
sands of  dollars  here.  I cannot  leave 
the  house  unguarded.” 

Pedro's  face  brightened  for  an  in- 
stant. “Cannot  my  master  take  the 
money  with  him?”  he  asked. 

Don  Jermann  looked  at  Pedro  with 
feelings  of  surprise. 

“You  know,  Pedro,  that  all  my  money 
is  comprised  of  gold  pieces.  If  I wish  to 
reach  my  wife,  then  I shall  have  to  go 
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to-night,  and  it  will  mean  a three-mile 
ride  to  the  depot.  You  know  the  road 
and  surroundings.  It  is  dangerous 
ground.” 

“But  if  I accompany  my  master,”  in- 
terrupted Pedro. 

“Leave  me  at  present,”  Don  Jermann 
commanded  thoughtfully,  “but  be  pre- 
pared! In  half  an  hour  I shall  see  you 
again.” 

Don  Jermann  was  a wise  and  prudent 
man,  but  only  in  financial  matters.  He 
loved  his  wife,  loved  her  with  a sincerity 
and  sense  of  devotion  above  reproach. 
This  strange  fellow  had,  however, 
opened  up  new  vistas  of  thought  to  him 
and  he  became  distrustful  of  her. 
Doubt  preyed  upon  his  soul,  and  just 
as  often  as  his  heart  urged  the  plea  that 
it  was  all  impossible — that  it  could  not 
be — the  same  consuming  doubt  crept 
in  and  made  him  very  restless. 

But,  then,  another  thought  came  to 
him.  Pedro  was  a trustworthy  man,  but 
his  look  was  deceiving.  To  his  master 
the  overseer  feigned  the  gentleness  of  a 
very  angel,  and  yet  to  the  men  who 
worked  under  him  he  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  brutality  itself.  His  wife,  too, 
the  red-haired  daughter  of  the  Rhine, 
who  came  to  the  country  as  a stewardess 
and  remained  there  for  the  sake  of 
Pedro,  had  those  same  fierce,  fiery, 
strange,  deceiving  eyes.  It  was  her  daily 
custom  to  flatter  the  blonde  senora 
whenever  she  chanced  to  meet  her. 
Pedro’s  accusation,  which  had  origin- 
ated with  his  wife,  the  red  Elizabeth, 
therefore  proved  conclusively  that  the 
latter  had  watched  and  deceived  Don 
Jermann ’s  wife. 

Pedro  knew  the  exact  amount  of 
money  in  Don  Jermann’s  house,  and  his 
one  supreme  thought,  therefore,  was  to 
get  his  master  miles  and  miles  away 
from  home  so  that  he  could  steal  the 
gold.  The  money  could  never  be  of  any 
use  to  him  so  long  as  Don  Jermann  re- 
mained in  town. 


Don  Jermann,  too,  began  to  think  a 
little  harder.  Yes— could  it  be  possible? 
Was  Pedro  a scoundrel?  Why  had  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  disappeared  two  days 
ago  on  a visit  to  an  aunt  at  Los  Andres, 
as  he  said?  The  light  grew  clearer  and 
clearer  before  his  eyes. 

“Oh,  Helen!  Helen!”  he  cried,  “for- 
give me  that  I doubted  you  one  moment. 
And  yet — and  yet — I must  away,”  he 
continued,  “and  to-day.  Oh,  God!  if 
Pedro’s  story  is  true — but  the  money?” 

He  strode  over  to  his  vault.  It  was 
of  iron  and  its  heavy  door  was  well 
secured. 

But  what  mattered  all  this  ? The 
vault  could  never  withstand  the  cunning 
and  expert  knowledge  and  strength  of  a 
sly  robber. 

The  gold  coins  were  heavy.  Three 
leather  bags  were  filled  to  the  very  top. 
The  battle  which  Don  Jermann  was 
fighting  with  himself  was  a fierce,  a diffi- 
cult one. 

The  unrest  and  anxiety  and  longing 
to  press  his  wife  to  his  heart  that  very 
night,  and  gaze  into  her  eyes  and  beg 
forgiveness  was  great  beyond  measure. 
But  the  money  ? Ah ! he  dared  not 
lose  it.  It  had  been  earned  bitterly  and 
since  yesterday  was  no  longer  his  own. 

Necessity  always  finds  a way.  Don 
Jermann  hid  the  money  in  an  invisible 
drawer  near  the  window,  which  he  had 
only  discovered  accidentally  within  the 
last  year,  and  as  he  wondered  what 
strange  whim  of  his  predecessor  was 
accountable  for  the  existence  of  the 
same,  a new  thought  came  to  his  mind. 

The  former  owner  of  the  palace  had 
been  a Frenchman — a neurasthenic  of 
the  most  profound  type.  Every  night  he 
had  traps  placed  at  his  doorsteps,  and 
any  thoughtless  nightly  visitor  could 
feel  positively  sure  of  having  his  feet 
entrapped  in  the  strange  device. 

Night  after  night  the  Frenchman 
placed  the  mysterious  traps  before  his 

doors,  and  when  he  disposed  of  the 
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place  to  Don  Jermann,  he  took  a special 
delight  in  recommending  them  to  the 
new  owner. 

Don  Jermann  looked  at  his  watch. 
It  wanted  but  fifteen  minutes  and  then 
Pedro  would  return.  Months  ago,  he 
remembered,  he  had  stored  those  traps 
safely  in  his  vault.  He  had  been  shown 
how  to  set  them  up  ready  for  use,  but 
now,  as  he  began  to  work,  his  hands 
trembled  visibly  and  on  his  forehead  a 
cold  sweat  appeared. 

When  his  plans  were  accomplished, 
he  took  his  hat  and  pistol,  opened  the 
door,  carefully  stepped  over  the  trap 
and  eagerly  awaited  Pedro's  coming  in 
the  courtyard. 

“I  will  ride,’'  he  said,  as  Pedro  ap- 
proached. “Saddle  the  horses!  You 
can  accompany  me,  Pedro!" 

Pedro  nodded  assent. 

“Pedro,  where  is  your  wife?"  asked 
Don  Jermann. 

“She  just  arrived  a few  moments  ago. 
She  left  the  children  behind  in  Los 
Andes." 

“Good,"  answered  Don  Jermann. 
“Your  wife  is  a trustworthy  person. 
You  see,  I am  going  to  leave  all  my 
money  behind  in  the  house,  and  as  a 
special  sign  of  confidence,  I shall  en- 
trust the  keys  of  the  vault  to  her.  You 
will  return  at  midnight,  Pedro,  and  lis- 
ten at  the  various  doors  if  there  is  any- 
thing to  suspect.  Besides,  you  Will  en- 
ter the  house  yourself  only  when 
necessary." 

Pedro  agreed,  and  begging  permis- 
sion to  acquaint  Elizabeth  of  his  in- 
tended trip,  disappeared. 

Don  Jermann  carried  his  loaded  pistol 
in  his  belt,  as  well  as  the  dagger  which  it 
is  customary  to  carry  in  that  country. 
But  he  was  nervous  and  his  hand 
trembled.  He  examined  the  saddle 
which  Pedro  had  brought  him.  Every- 
thing was  in  good  order.  He  mounted, 
and  presently  Pedro  was  beside  him  on 
a horse  of  his  own. 


They  hurried  on  over  the  long  turn- 
pike road.  The  moon's  pale  light  lit 
up  the  softened  ground.  A silent 
sprinkling  of  rain  struck  the  riders'  faces. 
Don  Jermann  was  silent  and  Pedro  as 
well.  The  former's  mind  distinctly  fash- 
ioned the  picture  which  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  face  that  evening. 

In  about  an  hour  they  would  have  to 
cross  a river.  Already  the  rain  had 
filled  it  so  that  the  water  would  be  sure 
to  reach  the  horses’  flanks.  The  passage, 
too,  was  quite  dangerous  in  the  night- 
time by  the  uncertain  light  of  the  moon. 

“This  will  likely  be  the  spot,"  Don 
Jermann  thought  to  himself,  “where  my 
companion  will  likely  thrust  himself 
upon  me.  But  I shall  order  him  to  ride 
ahead." 

The  road  grew  more  stony  toward  its 
destination.  Pedro  remained  fully  a 
horse's  length  behind. 

“Ride  on  ahead,  Pedro!  you  must 
cross  the  river  first,"  ordered  Don  Jer- 
mann, as  he  stopped  his  horse. 

They  were  only  a few  rods  from  the 
yawning,  foaming  waters.  Pedro,  how- 
ever, did  not  advance. 

“Did  you  understand  me,  Pedro?" 

Pedro  remained  silent.  Don  Jermann 
turned  his  horse  around  and  faced  his 


companion. 

“Will  you  obey  my  orders?"  he  asked, 
in  a voice  loud  and  decisive. 

“No,  senor!" 

Don  Jermann’s  fingers  tightened 
nervously  about  his  dagger. 

“Pedro — you’re  a scoundrel!"  he  said, 
slowly  and  unostentatiously. 

At  this  moment  Don  Jermann's  horse 
staggered.  It  had  received  a wound  in 
the  breast  and  sank  down  upon  its  knees. 
Don  Jermann  stooped  over  the  horse's 
neck  to  avoid  falling  to  the  ground.  A 
deadly  pain  in  his  arm  suddenly  sent  a 
thrill  of  excitement  through  his  body. 

“Villain!"  shrieked  the  injured  man, 
springing  to  his  feet  and  seizing  his  pis- 


tol. But  before  he  could  give  forth  the 
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deadly  shot  which  would  have  meant 
certain  death  to  his  enemy,  he  felt  a rope 
tightening  about  his  neck.  Then  his 
breath  seemed  to  leave  him.  He  became 
dizzy  and  the  light  grew  blue  before 
his  eyes. 

Pedro's  eyes  sparkled.  His  compan- 
ion was  now  in  his  clutches.  Quickly 
he  jumped  down  from  his  horse  in  order 
to  thrust  himself  upon  the  defenseless 
man.  If  he  were  successful  to  carry  and 
throw  the  poor  man  into  the  river,  then 
every  clue  of  the  crime  would  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  affair  would  remain  a 
mystery  forever.  He  held  the  end  of  the 
rope  in  his  hands.  It  was  long  enough 
to  fasten  his  horse  to  a nearby  tree. 

Don  Jermann  struggled  with  death. 
He  felt  his  cold  breath  upon  breast  and 
forehead.  His  belt  still  held  fast  his 
trusty  dagger — thank  God ! Almost  un- 
conscious, yet  sudden  possessor  of  an 
almost  invisible  power,  he  lifted  his 
hand/  clutched  the  rope,  and  felt  pres- 
ently— that  he  was  a free  man. 

Pedro  stood  at  the  side  of  his  horse. 
He  had  felt  sure  of  victory  and  ex- 
ultantly took  a drink  from  a flask  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  The  sudden  jerk 
which  the  cutting  of  the  rope  had  pro- 
duced made  him  turn  around  quickly. 
With  a cry  of  anger,  he  leapt  forward  to 
jump  upon  his  freed  master,  but  before 
he  could  count  two,  Jermann  had  him 
down  on  the  ground,  his  knees  upon  his 
breast  and  his  pistol  pointed  directly  at 
his  forehead. 

“Wretch*!”  Don  Jermann  cried. 
“Know  now  that  my  money  is  safely  hid 
in  a secret  place  which  no  one,  even  the 
most  expert  robber,  can  ever  hope  to 
find.  Your  wife,  too,  has  undoubtedly 
undertaken  to  fulfill  your  plans.  I be- 
lieve, however,  that  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  foot-traps  of  my  predecessor. 
Your  wife  has  probably  caught  herself 
nicely  by  now.” 

Pedro  struggled,  the  weight  of  his 
master  upon  him. 


“Have  pity !”  he  begged,  realizing  the 
power  of  an  entreaty.  “I  swear,  senor, 
I will  do  you  no  harm.  Have  pity !” 

“I  do  not  kill  with  pleasure,”  said  Jer- 
mann, “but  who  will  promise  that  your 
freedom  will  not  be  my  death?” 

“I  swear,  senor — I swear!”  tremb- 
lingly answered  Pedro.  Don  Jermann 
looked  about  himself  like  one  seeking 
protection. 

The  roaring  river  below  fought  on, 
wildly  and  angrily,  but  Don  Jermann 
seemed  to  be  hearing  another  noise 
mingled  with  the  rushing  sound  of  water. 
It  was  just  as  if  a human  being  were 
struggling  through  the  foaming  waters 
to  gain  the  shore. 

Don  Jermann  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the 
yawning  river. 

“Ricardo!”  he  cried  of  a sudden,  tri- 
umphantly. 

The  rider,  who  had  just  crossed  the 
river,  was  no  other  than  the  young  Ger- 
man upon  whose  account  Don  Jermann 
had  undertaken  this  terrible  journey. 

Ricardo  halted  his  horse,  greatly  sur- 
prised. 

“Don  Jermann,  is  it  you?"  he  cried, 
as  he  faced  the  man  whom  he  had  first 
addressed. 

“Look  at  this  wretch/’  cried  Jermann. 
“He  has  lied  about  you.  On  your  ac- 
count I am  on  my  way  to  the  city.” 

“On  my  account?”  asked  Ricardo, 
surprised,  as  he  jumped  from  his  horse 
and  hurried  to  the  two  men. 

“He  said  that  you  wanted  to  elope 
with  my  wife,”  answered  Jermann.  “I 
do  not  want  to  kill  him,  but  we  must 
fasten  him.  Help  me,  Ricardo!” 

Two  minutes  later,  Pedro  was  fastened 
with  strong  ropes  to  the  tree  to  which  he 
had  tied  his  horse.  Wild  with  anger,  he 
allowed  the  dagger  to  be  removed  from 
his  girdle  and  his  pistol  from  his  pocket. 

“And  what  brought  you  here?”  asked 
Jermann  of  his  friend. 

“The  wish  of  your  wife,”  he  answered. 
“She  is  homesick.  To-morrow  she  will 
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be  coming  back  to  you.  Strange  pre- 
sentiments have  been  torturing  her  the 
last  few  nights.  She  feared  for  your 
safety.  So  she  had  no  peace.  I had  to 
leave  at  once.  But  she  will  bring  you  a 
glad  surprise.” 

Don  Jermann  gave  Ricardo  his  hand. 

“I  thank  you,  Ricardo,”  he  said.  “I 
thank  you  doubly  for  coming,  and  I beg 
your  forgiveness  for  having  doubted 
you ; but  answer — why  did  Helen  weep 
with  you  in  the  garden?”  he  asked  hes- 
itatingly. “The  red  Elizabeth  saw  you 
two  together.” 

Ricardo  interrupted  him. 

“This  devil-woman !”  he  cried  out. 
“Well,  ’twas  like  this.  Your  wife  wept 
because  in  Pedro  she  saw  your  bitterest 
enemy,  and  she  continually  lived  in 
mortal  fear  of  your  safety.  She  also  told 
me  before  leaving  that  she  will  never 
sleep  soundly  nights  if  you  will  not  see 
to  it  that  the  foot-traps  are  placed  be- 
fore the  doors.  And,  Jermann,  your 
wife  needs  rest  now.” 

Again  Jermann  handed  Ricardo  his 
hand. 

“Out  of  darkness  into  light,”  he  said, 
sobbing.  Yet  he  was  happy. 


When,  later,  they  approached  Don 
Jermann’s  palace,  the  sound  of  weeping 
and  groaning  stole  into  their  ears. 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Ricardo,  some- 
what frightened. 

“Come  on,  Ricardo,”  answered  Jer- 
mann as  he  pulled  his  friend  with  him. 
There,  in  the  pale  moonlight,  lay  the 
red  Elizabeth — a victim  of  the  foot-trap, 
begging  prayerfully  for  deliverance. 
When  her  eyes  fell  upon  her  master,  she 
begged  humbly  for  help. 

“Oh,  master,”  she  cried  with  fear,  as 
they  fastened  her  hands.  “I  am  only  a 
weak  woman.  Pedro,  the  wretch,  or- 
dered me  to  steal  the  money.  Have 
pity,  master,  I have  three  children!” 

Don  Jermann  betook  himself  to  her 
cottage.  The  next  morning  Pedro  and 
Elizabeth  were  taken  into  custody  by 
the  police. 

Helen  never  heard  the  developments 
of  that  terrible  night.  Only  a year  later, 
as  she  held  her  little  son  in  her  arms,  did 
Don  Jermann  summon  courage  to  relate 
to  her  the  story  which  explained  for  all 
time  the  strange  and  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  black  Pedro  and  the  red 
Elizabeth. 


The  Evening  Star 

By  Edwin  Carlile  Litsey 


God-lighted  lamp  swung  o’er  the  twilight  world, 
Encanopied  with  streamers  bright  unfurled, 

I see  within  thy  pure  and  steady  glow 
A promise  and  a hope  for  us  below. 

O pulsing  globe  of  flame,  serene  and  high. 

Of  old  a star  like  thee  burned  in  the  sky, 

And  those,  faith-filled,  who  followed  where  it  led, 
Beheld  a Child  laid  in  a manger  bed! 

And  when  I see  thee,  luminous  and  clear, 
Adorning  the  far  sky — a flaming  sphere, 

Within  my  soul  Faith’s  lamp  glows  brighter  still, 
And  I draw  nearer  the  Eternal  Will. 

And  at  the  last,  when  I,  grown  weary,  rest, 

When  toil  and  worry  leave  my  tired  breast. 

May  thou,  O star,  still  in  the  calm  sky  glow, 

And  light  the  path  whereon  my  feet  shall  go! 
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Montmorency  and  St.  Anne 

By  FRANK  FARRINGTON 


E Montmorency  River  and  Falls 
are  but  nine  miles  from  the  cita- 
del city  and  the  drive  is  over  a 
macadam  road.  When  I saw 
this  part  of  the  country  I was  trying  to 
ride  through  the  province  of  Quebec  on 
a bicycle,  and  can  vouch  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  sensations  accompanying 
a spin  over  Canadian  macadam  re- 
semble intimately  those  of  seasickness. 
All  this  may  be  avoided  by  taking  the 
steam  or  electric  cars,  which  run  from 
Quebec  to  St.  Joachim.  This  railroad, 
by  the  way,  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
was  blessed  by  His  Eminence,  the  Car- 
dinal, upon  its  completion,  August  15, 
1889. 

The  point  where  the  Montmorency 
River  makes  its  plunge  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  is  but  a short  distance 
back  from  the  St.  Lawrence ; in  fact,  the 
best  sight  of  the  white  veil  of  the  cat- 
aract, which  tears  down  over  ragged, 
projecting  rocks,  is  to  be  obtained  from 
the  big  river  or  the  railroad  bridge 
across  the  mouth  of  the  small  one.  One 
of  the  prettiest  views  of  the  Falls  is  that 
from  the  further  side  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, from  which  place  the  white  shim- 
mer of  the  foamy  waters  is  visible  amidst 
the  sombre  surroundings  of  rocky  ledges 
and  tree-clad  hillsides  like  £ last  snow- 
drift on  a greening  mountain  slope. 

Just  west  of  the  railroad  bridge  is  the 
little  village  of  Montmorency,  on  the 
site  of  Wolfe’s  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Montcalm,  July  31,  1759,  when  the  for- 
mer tried  to  turn  the  French  leader’s 
extreme  left,  which  rested  on  the  bank 
of  the  Falls.  The  attack  was  made  by 
Wolfe's  forces  at  the  fords  above  and 
below  the  Falls,  but  the  French  held 
their  ground  at  both  places,  and  it  was 
this  defeat  that  made  it  necessary  for  the 


English  general  to  consider  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  attack  upon  Quebec  proper, 
the  success  of  which  made  Wolfe's  name 
forever  famous. 

The  grounds  on  the  northeast  side  of 
the  Falls  are  under  private  control  and 
form  a small  park,  to  which  admission 
is  gained  upon  payment  of  a twenty-five 
cent  admission  fee.  The  gorge  below 
the  Falls  widens  away  toward  Mont- 
morency village  in  one  direction,  while 
on  the  other  side,  a high,  sandy  bluff 
slopes  abruptly  to  the  water.  As  is  often 
the  case  in  viewing  nature’s  most 
gigantic  displays  of  power  or  vastness, 
one  finds  it  difficult  to  realize,  in  look- 
ing down  into  the  basin  from  the  sandy 
bluff  by  the  Falls,  the  magnitude  of  the 
plunge  which  the  waters  make  in  seek- 
ing their  level.  You  hear  people  say  of 
Niagara  Falls,  “They  don’t  seem  so  very 
high !"  Neither  do  the  much  higher 
falls  of  the  Montmorency  until,  looking 
off  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  one 
observes  at  its  foot,  piled  up  on  the  little 
strip  of  sandy  beach,  hundreds  of  big 
pine  logs  which  look  like  a handful  of 
lead-pencils. 

Just  above  the  Falls,  almost  at  their 
brink,  stands  on  either  side  of  the  river 
a big  stone  tower,  the  remains  of  what 
was  once  a suspension  bridge.  The 
bridge  had  been  up  but  a few  months 
when  it  gave  way,  through  some  fault 
of  construction,  and  fell,  carrying  with  it 
two  unfortunate  country  people — one 
Ignace  Cote  and  his  wife — of  whom  no 
trace  was  ever  found.  The  new  bridge 
is  farther  up  the  stream. 

Opposite  the  little  park,  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Falls,  is  a power-house,  and 
back  of  it  in  the  trees  is  the  residence 
once  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
father  of  the  late  Queep  Victoria. 
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From  Montmorency  to  St.  Anne  is 
some  thirteen  miles  over  a wretched  road 
through  a charmingly  quaint  and  prim- 
itive country. 

It  was  some  three  hundred  years  ago 
that  the  first  humble  little  shrine  was 
built  here  by  some  Breton  mariners  who, 
in  danger  of  shipwreck  at  this  point  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  vowed,  if  saved,  to 
build  as  a token  of  their  thankfulness 
a chapel  in  honor  of  St.  Anne.  In  1660 


which  are  attached  some  relics  of 
great  value,  a bone  from  a finger  and 
one  from  a wrist  of  the  saint — 
the  latter  sent  by  Leo  XIII — and  a 
piece  of  rock  from  the  grotto  in  which 
St.  Anne  gave  birth  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Marv. 

The  cathedral  possesses  a large  num- 
ber of  valuable  paintings,  among  them 
a series  picturing  the  life  of  Christ  from 
the  manger  to  the  cross.  The  sacred 


MONTMORENCY  FALLS. 


this  chapel  was  replaced  by  a larger  one 
which,  after  having  been  enlarged  from 
time  to  time,  was  finally  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  present  masterpiece 
of  Corinthian  architecture,  the  Cathedral 
of  Saint  Anne  of  the  Bowsprit,  which 
Pope  Pius  IX  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
basilica. 

Between  the  twin  towers  of  the  edifice 
stands  a gilded  statue  fourteen  feet  high, 
representing  St.  Anne,  while  within  the 
building  another  similar  figure  stands 
upon  a column  of  white  marble  to 

3 


stairs,  which  devout  pilgrims  ascend 
upon  their  knees,  are  built  to  resemble 
the  stairs  of  Pilate’s  palace. 

Gifts  to  the  basilica  have  been  con- 
tinuous and  valuable.  Many  of  the  sov- 
ereigns of  France  have  been  interested 
in  the  cathedral.  Anne  of  Austria, 
mother  of  Louis  XIV,  once  embroidered 
for  it  with  her  own  hands  an  elaborate 
chasuble  which  is  still  used  on  state 
occasions. 

St.  Anne,  the  espoused  wife  of  Elia- 
cliim,  who  is  mentioned  in  St.  Luke’s 
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Gosper  as  Eli,  Joseph's  wife's  father,  was 
buried  near  Jerusalem,  but  afterwards 
was  re-buried  in  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre  of  Our  Lady  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat.  There  is  a tradition  that 
in  the  first  century,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Roman  Emperor  Trajan,  a treasure- 
laden bark,  with  neither  sail  nor  rudder, 
guided  by  God’s  hand  alone,  was  seen  to 
approach  the  shore  of  France.  In  this 
bark  were  Lazarus  and  his  two  sisters — 
Mary  Magdalen  and  Martha — with 
others,  and  they  bore  the  body  of  St. 
Anne,  which  was  placed  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  first  Bishop  of  Apt,  diocese 
of  Avignon,  France.  At  all  events, 
Avignon  h^s  to-day  the  credit  for  pos- 
sessing the  mortal  remains  of  the  great 
St.  Anne. 


fountain,  the  water  of  which  is  said  to 
possess  absolute  curative  properties. 

Just  within  the  middle  door  of  the 
edifice  itself,  on  the  right  and  left,  are 
immense  piles  of  crutches,  canes,  etc., 
discarded  by  invalids  who  have  been 
cured  of  infirmities  by  the  Saint  and  the 
holy  water  from  the  fountain. 

Louis  Guimont,  a farmer  of  Petit-Cap, 
afflicted  with  rheumatism,  was  the  first 
person  on  record  benefited  miraculously 
by  the  power  of  St.  Anne.  In  a spirit  of 
devotion,  he  journeyed,  in  1660,  to  place 
three  stones  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
new  church  then  being  constructed,  and 
found  himself  entirely  and  suddenly 
cured.  In  1662  Mary  Esther  Ramage 
was  instantly  cured  of  an  affliction  which 
for  eighteen  months  had  prevented  her 


ABOVE  MONTMORENCY  FALLS. 


in  front  of  the  cathedral  about  an 
acre  of  land  is  enclosed  by  a high  iron 
fence  and  this  “churchyard”  is  made 
beautiful  with  flowers  and  statuary  and  a 


from  assuming  an  upright  position.  In 
1662,  also,  Nicholas  Drouin  was  cured 
of  epilepsy  while  invoking  the  Saint. 
These  cures  and  many  others  are  certi- 
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fied  to  by  Francis,  first  Bishop  of  Que-  It  was  on  October  17,  1876,  that  the 
bee,  in  a docurpent  dated*  June  1680.  ne>v  building  w^s  opene&and  it  was  con- 
The  continued  occasional  occurrence  secrated  May  16,  1889,  by  His  Eminence 
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CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  ANNE  OF  THE  BOWSPRIT. 


of  such  wonderful  cures  soon  had  its 
effect  in  bringing  pilgrims  to  the  place, 
cither  in  search  of  help  or  in  a spirit  of 
devotion,  and  there  has  since  been  a 
constant  increase  in  the  number  of 
visitors. 

The  present  church  was  erected  with 
funds  contributed  by  visitors,  and  by 
contributions  from  all  the  dioceses  of  the 
country,  sent  in  response  to  an  appeal  by 
the  Archbishop  and  bishops  of  Quebec. 


Cardinal  Taschereau,  in  the  presence  of 
ten  bishops.  Since  1878  it  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers. 

Apart  from  the  miracles,  St.  Anne 
has  much  of  human  interest  to  attract 
the  traveler,  and  Montmorency  is  a spot 
of  such  beauty  that  to  miss  seeing  it  is 
to  be  counted  unfortunate.  Though 
long  since  known  to  many  tourists,  the 
two  places  have  yet  to  reach  the  zenith 
of  their  popularity. 


Regret 

Alice  S.  Deletombe 

Sad  Yesterday  looked  back  at  me. 
To-morrow  beckoned  on ; 

But  in  my  haste  I missed  a gem — 
I searched — To-day  was  gone  ! 

If  I could  but  retrace  my  steps 
Through  life  a little  way, 

I’d  gather  all  those  Yesterdays 
Into  one  glad  To-day. 
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The  White  Lady  and  the  Pirate 


By  M.  M.  GARRISON 


HHE  factory  whistle  shrieked  its 
accustomed  angry  remon- 
strance. Edith  Langdon  closed 
her  desk ; it  was  her  signal, 
too.  As  the  black  stream  of  humanity 
poured  from  the  great  gates,  the  last 
jerky,  jangling  notes  made  spiteful 
protest. 

“How  you  hate  to  let  go  of  us, you ‘imp 
of  the  treadmill/  ” thought  Edith.  Then 
the  pronoun  she  had  unwittingly  used 
caught  and  held  her  close.  In  fancy  the 
swinging  mass  in  the  distance  became 
molten  labor — world  force.  “No,”  she 
mused,  her  eyes  dark  with  feeling,  “I, 
in  my  little  corner,  they  in  theirs,  with 
other  countless  thousands ; we  make  the 
wheels  go  round.” 

All  through  that  rainy  summer,  as 
Edith  entered  Broad  Street  on  her  way 
home,  she  had  met  these  factory  work- 
ers trudging,  single  file,  down  the  wide 
stone  walk,  close  to  the  outer  edge, 
cringing,  scarce  lifting  their  eyes  as  she 
passed  with  head  held  high,  their  very 
presence  an  offence  to  her  eves  and  nos- 
trils. Aching  in  every  nerve  of  her  tired 
body,  unused  to  daily  toil,  these  swart, 
undersized  aliens,  ill-favored,  ill-smell- 
ing, seemed  to  but  emphasize  her  own 
unhappy  necessities. 

When  the  blow  fell,  and  Edith  Lang- 
don realized  that  henceforth  she  must 
eat  the  bread  of  dependence  or  of  labor, 
she  chose  without  hesitation  the  least 
bitter.  Until  to-day  her  acquiescence 
had  been  of  dire  necessity. 

Was  it  the  cold,  bracing  air  that  sent 
her  blood  coursing  through  her  veins 
with  fresh  vigor?  Or  that,  having  mas- 
tered her  task,  she  was  no  longer  its 
slave,  and  adjustment  had  wrought  its 
work,  changing  her  point  of  view,  her 


self-pity  into  triumph,  and  identifying 
her  with  the  power  that  makes  possible 
the  world’s  advancement? 

She  smiled  whimsically  as  she  ap- 
proached the  Broad  Walk.  With  the  in- 
terest of  discovery,  she  scanned  the  plod- 
ding figures.  Most  of  their  faces  seemed 
devoid  of  intelligence  or  individual  ex- 
pression, the  older  ones  seamed  with 
hardships,  the  younger,  dull  and  listless. 
They  walked  heavy-footed,  with  sinking 
shoulders,  their  eyes  bent  on  the  ground. 

“They  go  home  beaten  down  by  heavy 
work  ; a hot  supper,  a night  of  unbroken 
sleep,  and  they  are  ready  for  their  task ; 
unharassed  by  anxiety,  they  return  with 
minds  intent  on  the  work  which  brings 
their  coveted  wage.  Yet  they  are  said  to 
be  so  much  better  off  in  America,”  and 
Edith  shuddered  at  the  lot  they  must, 
have  left  for  this. 

Just  then  three  men  came  out  of  a side 
street.  Their  clothes  were  decidedly  for- 
eign, and  they  carried  queer  bundles 
and  boxes.  They  looked  furtively  at  the 
workmen,  but  no  recognition  was  given 
them,  though  a wave  of  excitement 
passed  down  the  line,  ruffling  it  as  a gust 
of  wind  sets  a field  of  corn  in  motion. 
Their  heads  were  erect  now,  their  faces 
wise  with  an  assumption  of  superior 
knowledge.  They  exchanged  curt  quer- 
ies, jerked  their  thumbs,  and  nodded  to 
each  other  with  growing  pride  in  their 
incipient  citizenship. 

The  newcomers  seemed  timid  and 
walked  hurriedly.  One  looked  a ver- 
itable clown,  with  legs  so  bowed  that 
they  almost  formed  a circle.  A sturdy 
fellow  stepped  out  on  the.  broad  stone 
thoroughfare,  just  back  of  him,  and  fol- 
lowed him,  mimicking  his  gait  in  gro- 
tesque pantomime.  Edith  found  herself 
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joining  the  merry  laugh  of  appreciation  ; 
the  fun  was  irresistible. 

Directly  approaching  her,  a man, 
more  powerful  than  any  she  had  noticed, 
answered  her  amused  smile  with  a ges- 
ture of  pleased  understanding,  his  white 
teeth  glistening  under  a ferocious 
moustache. 

“A  typical  pirate  chief!”  she  gasped, 
as  she  hurriedly  entered  her  own  quiet 
street. 

“How  they  did  wake  up  when  those 
strangers  came  by!  Guess  they’re  only 
"human,  after  all/' 

None  took  advantage,  afterwards,  of 
the  incident  that  brought  new  under- 
standing to  each,  but  they  watched  eag- 
erly for  the  “White  Lady,”  for  was  she 
not  the  only  one  in  all  this  strange,  un- 
friendly land  who  met  them  with  gentle 
courtesy  ? 

The  “Pirate,”  alone,  dared  look  into 
her  eyes  for  interchanging  glance.  To 
him  she  was  a fair  saint,  and  he  meant, 
some  time,  to  ask  her  what  to  do  for 
Kosca. 

How  long  had  he  and  Suzanne 
hoarded  for  the  journey  to  America, 
where  gold  was  to  be  had  for  the  picking 
up  in  tiie  streets ! Had  not  Peter  Imhoff 
said  so?  There  they  would  build  again 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  house  of 
Zoloski,  returning,  in  many  years,  with 
Kosca  a tall  and  beautiful  maiden,  mag- 
nificently dressed  in  cloth  of  gold.  But — 
ah,  sore  heart ! Suzanne  had  died  in  the 
great  city,  arid  with  the  remainder  of 
their  little  hoard  he  had  travelled  west- 
ward with  the  rest,  caring  for  Kosca  as 
best  he  could. 

The  house-frati  was  kind,  but  with 
thirty-two  men  to  cook  and  work  for 
what  could  he  expect  but  the  care  that 
was  necessary?  To  be  alone  with  his 
child,  Zoloski  had  taken  an  attic  room. 
Even  there  he  had  to  pay  double,  for 
space  was  precious ; even  the  cellar  was 
full  of  beds.  After  supper  they  climbed 
to  their  garret  home,  and,  lying  flat  on 


his  back,  with  Kosca  crawling  over  him, 
lisping  her  childish  joy,  he  gloated  over 
her  and  dreamed.  He  knew  the  disre- 
gard for  al,l  of  his  class,  and  felt  the  lone- 
liness and  isolation,  the  barriers  which 
were  between  him  and  the  gay  and 
happy  people  around  him,  and  despaired 
of  ever  becoming  a part  of  them.  But 
with  Kosca  it  was  different;  he  would 
save,  oh,  every  penny,  and  when  she 
was  older  he  would  take  her  to  the 
White  Lady ; she  would  know  how  to 
bring  it  all  about,  and  Kosca  should  read 
bdoks  and  be  wise  and  conquer  the  hate 
of  this  hostile  land. 

With  the  first  warm  sun  of  spring,  the 
ice  and  snow,  thawing,  swelled  the  river 
until  it  backed  down  one  morning  over 
the  fiats,  bringing  terror  to  the  crowded 
houses.  Of  late  these  had  been  taken 
by  foreigners.  Though  the  water  did 
not  often  flood  the  place,  the  menace 
was  always  there,  and  though  there  was 
little  danger  of  its  getting  deep,  there 
was  much  discomfort  and  mud  and  slime 
when  the  water  crept  through  the  floors 
and  floated  the  bedding  about. 

Edith  was  starting  for  church  when 
a neighbor  called  shrilly : “The  river's 
high  this  mornin'.  It’s  floodin’  the 
Hunkies  out.  Jim’s  just  been  down  to 
see  the  fun.  I’m  glad  of  it ; wisht’ they’d 
all  drown  like  rats  in  a hole ! They  ^re 
reg’lar  rats,  anyway,  drivin’  honest 
American  boys  out  of  the  factories.” 

Edith  walked  a few  blocks  to  view 
the  flooded  district  from  the  railroad  em- 
bankment. She  felt  resentful  at  the 
woman’s  vindictive  speech.  Her  boys — 
idle,  beer-drinking,  cigarette-smoking,  a 
type  of  the  class  the  “Hunkies”  were 
driving  out — efficiency  displacing  inef- 
ficiency, and  bitter  hatred  filled  their 
breasts. 

The  water  was  on  the  doorsteps,  and 
the  occupants  were  swarming  out,  like 
disturbed  bees  from  their  hives,  carrying 
with  them  boxes,  bundles,  and  house- 
hold effects.  The  men  waded  through 
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the  icy  water,  while  the  women 
screamed  at  them  through  the  windows, 
gesticulating  wildly  as  they  recognized 
their  belongings  in  the  floating  debris 
about  them. 

Hundreds  of  people  lined  the  bank, 
staring  down  curiously,  laughing  at  the 
frantic  efforts  of  the  men  with  wives 
or  children  on  their  backs,  stumbling 
through  the  water  to  higher  ground. 

“It’s  nearly  high-water  mark  how/’ 
said  a bystander.  “It  never  gets  very 
deep.” 

“Some  one  ought  to  tell  the  poor 
frightened  creatures,”  cried  Edith  in- 
dignantly. 

“We  did  try  to,  but  no  one  under- 
stands their  lingo;  so  it  don’t  do  any 
good,  just  makes  them  worse.  Look  at 
the  colors ! Red,  blue  and  yellow ; 
Joseph’s  coat  wouldn’t  be  in  it!  And 
the  weskits  with  brass  buttons,  all  but- 
toned up  before,  like  ‘Ole  Grimes’ ; and 
the  ear-rings!  They’ll  spoil  their  Sun- 
day clothes,  sure.  They  say  there’s 
thirty-odd  in  that  green  house,  right 
down  there;  water’s  pretty  deep  there, 
guess  they’re  most  all  out.” 

As  Edith  looked  in  the  direction 
pointed  out,  a window  in  the  green 
house  opened  and  a swarthy  man  leaned 
out,  shouting  an  inquiry  to  those  wad- 
ing below.  One  sounded  the  depth  of 
the  water  under  the  window;  it  came 
above  his  waist.  The  other  retreated 
hastily,  reappearing  with  bundles  and 
boxes  of  various  sizes  tied  to  the  huge 
leather  belt  he  wore.  In  one  hand  he 
carried  a brass-bound  wooden  chest,  the 
other  steadied  a wild-eyed  child  who 
clung  to  his  back,  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  her  bare  feet  pressed  closely  under 
his  arms.  As  he  loosed  his  hold  to 
grasp  the  window-sill  when  he  crawled 
out,  she  shrieked  in  dismay.  Weighted 
so  clumsily,  the  man  stumbled  when  he 
dropped  ; a floating  box  struck  the  child 
heavily  and  both  fell  in  the  icy  water. 
She  struggled,  gurgling  and  choking, 


eluding  his  frantic  grasp.  When  he  at 
last  seized  her,  he  screamed  in  vain  for 
any  sign  of  recognition.  Livid  with 
rage  and  terror,  he  shook  his  fist  at  the 
jeering  crowd  on  the  bank  and  shouted 
imprecations. 

Then,  bending  above  him,  he  saw  the 
White  Lady,  her  hands  clasped,  her  face 
pale  with  pity.  With  a wild,  imploring 
glance,  Zoloski  strode  up  the  steep  path 
and  laid  the  dripping,  unconscious  little 
form  in  her  arms. 

More  than  ever,  now,  was  the  White 
Lady  their  angel  of  light.  They  told 
how  she  had  brought  the  child  to  life, 
dressing  her  in  warm,  dry  clothing  and 
quieting  her  wild  fears  with  gentle  lulla- 
bies. * Since  that  day,  they  had  never 
seen  her,  though  they  watched  eagerly 
down  the  Broad  Walk. 

Wet  houses,  exposure,  and  pestilen- 
tial air  brought  disease  and  suffering  to 
the  untaught  people  of  the  flooded  dis- 
trict. 

Zoloski  returned  from  work  one  day, 
to  find  Kosca  burning  with  fever. 
“Diphtheria,”  the  health  doctor  said, 
and  gave  him  orders  that  chilled  his  soul 
with  fear.  He  carried  her  day  and  night, 
forcing  her  to  take  the  medicine  with 
persistent  faith.  When  the  dread  dis- 
ease conquered  and  her  wailing  protests 
ceased,  he  fought  those  who  would  take 
her  from  him.  Yielding  at  last,  sud- 
denly, to  the  physician’s  com- 
mands, he  followed  the  little  wooden 
box,  a solitary  mourner,  to  its  hasty 
burial.  Long  after  the  last  shovelful  of 
earth  rounded  the  little  grave  he  stood 
in  silent,  stupefied  despair.  Then  he 
gazed  about  as  if  awakened  from  some 
horrible  dream,  raised  his  arms  in  sup- 
plication, then  flung  himself  on  the 
ground  with  a hoarse  cry,  embracing  the 
small,  precious  spot  in  an  agony  of  grief. 
******* 

The  whistle’s  loud  protest  disturbed 
the  air,  and  the  great  mass  of  grimy, 
soot-besmirched  toilers  poured  through 
the  gates,  jabbering,  laughing,  and 
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happy ; for  spring  had  cast  her  spell  and 
none  cared  to  resist  her. 

One  man  strode  off  alone  towards  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  Morose  and  sour 
of  countenance,  he  walked  rapidly.  To 
shorten  his  journey,  he  was  accustomed 
to  cross  a rustic  bridge  near  some  quiet, 
suburban  homes.  He  scowled  at  the 
tender  crocuses  lifting  their  innocent 
faces  in  his  path  and  ground  them  under 
his  feet  in  sudden  hatred.  How  he 
hated  it  all — everything  bright  and 
happy,  the  people  in  the  streets — all — 
all.  He  was  an  outcast  from  his  own 
countrymen  now.  His  vicious  temper 
and  lust  for  gold,  that  made  him  grudge 
his  share  in  the  common  home,  had 
driven  him  out.  He  found  shelter  in  an 
abandoned  shed,  where  he  brooded, 
gnashed  his  teeth,  and  gloated  over  his 
■savings.  He  despised  the  spendthrift 
Americans  whose  earnings  were  spent 
■ere  they  grasped  them.  He  loved  the 
stuff  itself.  The  old  ambition  for  the 
House  of  Zoloski  had  faded  from  his 
miserly  soul. 

As  Zoloski  crossed  the  little  stream 
that  rippled  back  in  vernal  loveliness  to 
the  homes  nestling  beyond,  a strange 
sound  arrested  him.  It  seemed  to  come 
up  through  the  bridge.  Stooping,  he 
saw,  through  the  wide  cracks,  some- 
thing white  and  moving.  He  peered  in- 
tently, then  lay  flat,  leaning  over  the 
edge  of  the  bridge.  A fair,  golden- 
haired child  was  struggling  faintly  in 
the  shallow  stream.  Her  doll  floated  in 
a pool  beside  her  and  she  groped  to- 
wards it,  clutching  convulsively.  Slowly 
she  raised  her  head,  half  stunned,  then 
rolled  back,  her  face  in  the  pool. 

The  gurgling,  gasping  sound  brought 
a strange  look  of  cruel  ferocity  to  the 
man's  dark  face.  “Thou,  too,  bitest 
water,  thou  white  one ; choke  thou  as 
Kosca — Ah-h  !”  Through  his  clenched 
teeth  he  whispered,  intently  watching 
the  helpless,  struggling  form  with  bated 
breath,  until  at  last  it  moved  no  more, 


but  lay  quite  still,  the  purling  water  car- 
rying its  dainty  skirts  above  the  white, 
dimpled  knees. 

Slowly  the  man  sat  up,  looking  stead- 
ily up  and  down  the  lonely  road.  He 
breathed  heavily,  moistening  his  lips 
and  swallowing  with  sinister  satisfaction. 
Rising  to  his  feet,  he  wiped  his  mouth 
on  the  back  of  his  hand  and  slouched  off 
through  the  gathering  darkness. 

Zoloski  listened,  with  suppressed 
eagerness,  to  some  talk  among  the  men 
of  a white  funeral.  Hearing  the  White 
Lady  mentioned,  he  questioned.  At 
learning  the  whole  horrible  truth,  he  put 
up  both  hands  with  a terrible  cry  and 
ran,  hoarsely  repeating:  “I  did  not 

know — I could  have  saved  her — I did 
not  know !” 

The  men  pointed  to  their  heads 
knowingly.  The  White  Lady  had 
been  kind  to  Kosca  in  the  time  of  the 
great  flood,  and  this  had  brought  his 
trouble  up  afresh.  The  man  was  crazed, 
and  they  nodded  pityingly. 

All  night,  under  the  quiet  stars, 
Zoloski  lay  at  his  child’s  grave,  crying 
in  awful  grief : “I  did  not  knovy — I 

could  have  saved.” 

******* 

Bending  above  a great  cluster  of  roses, 
whose  petals  were  no  whiter  than  her 
own  sweet  face,  Edith  Morton  was 
startled  by  a fumbling  noise  on  the 
porch,  followed  by  an  uncertain,  timid 
rapping.  Her  husband  opened  the 
door,  disclosing  the  unkempt  figure  of  a 
man  kneeling  at  the  threshold.  His  face 
was  hidden  by  the  dirty  slouch  hat  he 
held  in  his  fumbling  fingers.  He  bowed 
low,  and  mumbled  something  unin- 
telligible. 

“What  do  you  want?”  Mr.  Morton 
asked  sharply. 

Seeing  the  White  Lady’s  face  over 
her  husband’s  shoulder,  the  man  burst 
into  a torrent  of  supplicating  speech. 

“Why,  it’s  the  ‘Pirate,’  ” exclaimed 
Edith,  striving  to  understand  his  wild, 
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incoherent  utterance.  “He  is  trying  to 
tell  me — Kosca’s  grave?  Is  your  baby 
dead?  I haven’t  seen  the  man  since  his 
child  fell  in  the  water  three  years  ago. 
He  says  she  died.  He  is  terribly 
changed,  poor  man  ! He  comes  to  bring 
us  sympathy.’’ 

With  tear-wet  face,  Edith  turned 
away.  Her  husband  stood  irresolute. 
With  a sudden  impulse  of  pity  for  the 
unfortunate,  grief-stricken  man,  Edith 
took  the  roses  from  the  table  and  placed 
them  in  his  shaking  hands. 

“Go — put  them  on  your  baby’s 
grave,’’  she  said  brokenly. 

Wonderingly  the  man  looked  up  in 
her  tear-stained,  quivering  face,  then 
down  at  the  white  blossoms. 


“Mother  of  God!”  he  whispered, 
dazedly. 

“Go,  now !”  Mr.  Morton  said. 

Zoloski  rose,  and  touching  his  shabby 
hat  confusedly,  he  slowly  shuffled  away. 

“Mother  of  God!  She  forgives,”  he 
repeated  over  and  over,  as  he  tramped 
through  the  darkness  to  the  little,  lowly 
grave. 

* * * * * * * 

Far  across  the  seas,  in  a quaint  little 
village,  there  dwells  a man  of  great 
benevolence.  His  countrymen  tell  yoir 
he  is  the  last  of  the  House  of  Zoloski. 
Many  years  ago  he  journeyed  to  far-off 
America,  returning  with  much  gold. 
The  poor  bless  him,  for  he  is  generous. 
The  little  children  run  to  meet  hrim,  for 
he  loves  them  and  is  kind. 


Storing  Coal  Under  Water 

By  JOHN  B.  SHEA 


HHE  storage  of  bituminous  coal 
under  water  with  the  design  of 
guarding  against  loss ' of  cal- 
orific value,  and  to  overcome 
the  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion 
has,  according  to  scientific  conclusions, 
become  a necessary  feature  of  industrial 
economy. 

Exactly  how  much  energy  a steam- 
making coal  will  lose  when  held  in  the 
open  air,  is  more  or  less  in  dispute. 
Some  investigators,  as  Lord  Charles 
]>eresford,  hold  that  it  is  possible  for 
bituminous  coal,  when  stored  so  as  to 
be  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences,  to 
sustain  a maximum  loss  of  fifty  per  cent. 

Experiment  has  proved  that  the 
greater  loss  of  power-creating  energy 
sustained  by  steam-making  coal  takes 
place  in  the  warmer  climates.  Very 
warm  atmosphere  not  only  dries  coal  of 
its  oil  exterior  but  in  time  causes  the 


lump  to  disintegrate  or  crumble,  and 
thence  the  atmosphere  continues  the 
ravage. 

A test  made  at  Hong  Kong,  China, 
demonstrated  that  coal  piled  in  the  open- 
lost  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent  of  its 
calorific  value. 

In  Wales  an  experiment,  from  which 
have  been  drawn  guiding  conclusions,, 
showed  that  coal  stored  in  the  open  air 
would  lose  twelve  per  cent  in  a year,  as 
against  a loss  of  only  three  per  cent 
when  stored  under  fresh  water.  The 
same  experimenter  estimated  the  loss  by 
open  air  storage  in  countries  having  a 
climate  warmer  than  that  of  Wales,  at 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  per  cent. 
Another  important  result  of  the  Welsh 
experiment  was  the  discovery  that  the 
storage  of  coal  under  salt  water  actually 
increased  its  heating  value. 

As  the  bituminous  coals  of  commerce 
contain  only  thirty  to  thirty-five  per  cent 
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of  volatile  combustible  matter,  it  is 
highly  important  that  the  great  loss  of 
heating  capacity  sustained  by  the  old 
system  of  storage  should  be  overcome. 
And,  from  an  economical  point  of  view, 
this  is  just  as  important  in  domestic  as 
•commercial  economy.  If  the  coal  vat.  or 
underground  bin  saves  the  manufac- 
turer from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
his  fuel  bill  annually,  and  if  this  means 
of  storing  fuel  under  water  is  no  more 


water.  The  Hawthorn  plant  has  a stor- 
age capacity  of  10,000  tons,  and  is  so 
constructed  as  to  be  accessible  to  rail- 
way tracks.  This  great  storage  pit  is 
made  of  concrete.  It  covers  a ground 
area  of  310x114  feet,  divided  into  three 
sections,  or  bins.  The  depth  of  the  pit 
is  fifteen  feet. 

Three  railroad  tracks  are  carried  on 
concrete  piers  and  arches  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  pit,  thus  dividing 


a coal  storage;  pit. 


expensive  than  the  old  method  of  stor- 
ing in  buildings  above  the  ground  sur- 
face, then  economy  demands  a coal  cis- 
tern or  bin  for  the  domestic  supply  of 
fuel  for  the  year  as  well  as  the  great 
underground  bins  employed  by  the  in- 
dustries. 

An  American  manufacturing  concern 
— The  Western  Electrical  Company — 
has  in  use  at  Chicago  and  Hawthorn, 
Illinois,  plants  of  large  capacity  for  stor- 
ing steam  fuel  supplies  of  coal  under 


each  of  the  three  sections  of  the  latter 
into  four  equal  divisions.  There  are 
also  two  railroad  tracks,  one  on  either 
side,  outside  of  the  pit,  running  its  en- 
tire length,  so  that  coal  cars  may  be 
emptied  into  or  loaded  from  the  storage 
pits  while  on  any  one  of  the  five  railroad 
tracks. 

A locomotive  crane,  fitted  with  a grab 
bucket,  is  provided  for  taking  the  coal 
out  of  the  storage  pit  and  loading  it  into 
coal  cars. 
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Mary  Tudor 

By  JANE  MARTYN 


HHE  story  of  the  life  of  this  Prin- 
cess— the  only  Catholic  queen 
regnant  of  England — possesses 
for  Catholics  a deep  and  tragic 
interest.  Hostile  writers  have  grossly 
misrepresented  her  character,  accusing 
her  of  bigotry  and  cruelty,  and  attribut- 
ing to  her  the  cold-blooded  slaughter  of 
thousands  for  the  sole  reason  that  they 
differed  from  her  in  religion.  Readers  of 
history  should  not  be  too  easily  con- 
vinced. It  is  assuredly  worth  while  to 
investigate  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
alleged  facts,  and  especially  of  the  mo- 
tives attributed  to  Catholics  by  non- 
Catholic  writers.  After  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  it  now  begins  to  be  recognized 
that  Mary  Tudor  has  been  traduced  be- 
cause of  her  religion,  and  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  life  and  reign  should 
awaken  feelings  of  compassion  for  the 
memory  of  one  who,  though  of  royal 
estate,  suffered  keenly  in  the  relations  of 
daughter,  sister,  wife  and  sovereign. 

Mary  was  the  only  surviving  child  of 
King  Henry  VIII  and  his  wife,  Kather- 
ine of  Aragon.  She  was  born  at  Green- 
wich (also  the  birthplace  of  her  father) 
on  the  18th  of  February,  1516.  We  are 
told  that  her  birth  consoled  her  parents 
for  the  loss  of  two  heirs  male,  and  that 
in  her  childhood  Henry  was  never  heard 
to  regret  her  sex. 

Three  days  after  her  birth  she  was 
baptised  at  Grey  Friars  Church,  her 
sponsors  being  the  Princess  Katherine 
Plantagenet  and  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
Cardinal  Wolsey  acting  as  godfather. 
She  was  called  Mary  after  Henry’s  favor- 
ite sister,  wife  of  Louis  XII  of  France. 
She  soon  became  the  idol  of  her  father 
and  mother,  who  loved  her  so  passion- 
ately that  they  kept  her  at  Greenwich 


until  her  fourth  birthda).  Her  Christ- 
mas was  made  gay  with  sports  and  pres- 
ents; juvenile  plays  were  performed  by 
a company  of  children,  the  little  actors 
being  trained  by  Heywood,  one  of  the 
first  of  English  dramatic  authors  both  in 
point  of  time  and  genius.  He  was  ad- 
mired and  loved  by  the  royal  family;, 
his  musical  skill  made  him  a great  favor- 
ite with  Henry,  and  on  Mary’s  accession 
to  the  throne  Heywood  was  admitted  to 
the  closest  intimacy  that  a servant  could 
enjoy.  A list  of  the  gifts  presented  to 
Princess  Mary  “the  right  merry  and  joy- 
ous Christmas”  when  she  had  reached 
the  mature  age  of  four,  reads  quaintly: 
“Cardinal  Wolsey  sent  her  a gold  cup,, 
her  aunt,  Queen  Mary,  a gold  pomander, 
her  nurse,  Lady  Margaret  Bryan,  a 
crimson  purse  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
a pair  of  silver  snuffers.” 

The  use  of  these  last — now  gone  quite 
out  of  use — “was  at  that  time  regarded 
as  a proof  that  England  had  surpassed 
other  countries  in  luxury.” 

Miss  Strickland  tells  an  amusing  in- 
cident which  occurred  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  when  a Swedish 
officer,  dining  at  an  English  gentleman’s 
table,  seized  the  snuffers,  and  after  curi- 
ously examining  it,  snuffed  the  candle 
with  his  fingers,  then  carefully  gathering 
up  the  snuff  he  shut  it  into  the  snuffers, 
commending  the  cleanliness  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  providing  such  a receptacle. 

Negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the 
young  Princess  began  while  she  was  yet 
in  her  cradle,  and  a solemn  matrimonial 
treaty  was  signed  at  Windsor  between 
the  Emperor  Charles  V,  then  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  and  his  little  cousin,, 
whom  he  was  to  espouse  when  she  had 
attained  her  twelfth  year^  He  proposed 
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that  she  should  be  educated  in  Spain, 
but  Henry  declared  that  he  could  not 
bear  the  separation,  but  promised  that 
she  should  be  brought  up  and  entirely 
trained  as  a Spanish  lady — that  she 
should  even  wear  the  national  dress  of 
•the  country  whose  queen  she  was  to  be, 
“And  as  to  the  education  of  the  Princess 
Mary/’  said  Henry,  “if  the  Emperor 
should  search  all  Christendom  for  a 
mistress  to  bring  her  up  and  frame  her 
after  the  manner  of  Spain,  he  could  not 
find  one  more  meet  than  the  Queen,  her 
mother,  who  cometh  of  the  royal  house 
of  Spain,  and  who  for  the  affection  she 
beareth  the  Emperor  will  nurture  her 
and  bring  her  up  to  his  satisfaction/* 
Henry  and  Katherine  were,  at  this 
period,  devotedly  attached  and  most 
happy  in  their  married  life.  “What 
household/1  exclaimed  Erasmus,  “is 
there,  among  the  subjects  of  their 
realms  that  can  offer  an  example  of  such 
united  wedlock?  Where  can  a wife  be 
found  better  matched  with  the  best  of 
husbands  ?” 

Here  we  are  reminded  of  Guizot’s 
warning  to  the  conscientious  historian 
not  to  forget  “moral  chronology/’  “A 
man  enters  upon  his  career,  he  pushes 
forward  in  life ; great  circumstances 
act  upon  him;  he  acts  upon  great  cir- 
cumstances. He  arrives  at  the  end  of 
all  things,  and  then  it  is  we  know  him. 
But  it  is  in  his  whole  character,  it  is  as 
a complete,  finished  piece ; such  in  a 
measure  as  he  is  turned  out  after  a long 
labor  from  the  workshop  of  Providence. 
Now,  at  his  outset  he  was  not  what  he 
thus  became.  He  was  not  completed, 
not  finished,  at  any  single  moment  of  his 
life;  he  was  formed  successively. 
Men  are  formed  morally  as  they  are 
physically.  They  change  every  day/* 
The  fatal  change  in  Henry  marred  what 
at  one  time  promised  to  be  a noble  char- 
acter, and  one  contrasts  with  amaze- 
ment the  description  of  Henry  of  Win- 
chester in  youth,  and  that  given  by  his- 


torians when  he  might  have  taken  for 
his  device,  “Evil  be  thou  my  good/’ 

“It  is  not  easie  to  write  that  Prince’s 
history,’’  quaintly  observes  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  “of  whom  no  one 
thing  can  be  constantly  affirmed.  I 
shall  labour  in  this  difficulty  in  King 
Henry  YII I because  being  about  his  de- 
clining age  so  diverse  in  many  of  his 
desires  that  he  kijew  not  well  how  either 
to  command  or  to  obey  them,  falling  at 
last  into  such  violent  courses,  as  in  com- 
mon opinion  derogated  not  a little  from 
these  virtues  which  at  first  made  him  one 
of  the  most  renowned  princes  of  Chris- 
tendom.” The  history  ends  with  a sigh : 
“To  conclude,”  Lord  Herbert  says,  “I 
wish  I could  leave  him  in  his  grave.” 

Hepworth  Dixon,  in  his  “History  of 
Two  Queens,”  describes  Henry  thus : 
“In  the  young  King’s  person  and  ac- 
complishments there  was  much  to  take 
a woman’s  eye  and  captivate  a woman’s 
heart.  Though  still  a youth  (eighteen 
years  of  age)  in  youth’s  fresh  rosiness 
and  grace,  he  was  a man  in  strength  and 
stature ; a man  who  overtopped  the  tall- 
est of  his  archers,  who  drew  a bow  that 
few  among  these  stalwart  men  could 
bend.  His  face  was  fair,  his  frame  com- 
pact. With  skin  as  fair,  with  eyes  as 
blue,  with  hair  as  golden  and  with  mouth 
as  sweet  as  Katherine’s,  he  resembled 
her  in  build  and  color,  as  became  the 
common  heirs  of  John  of  Gaunt.  When 
mounted  on  his  stallion  he  was  perfect  in 
his  beauty ; not  a common  mortal,  but 
a paladin,  a hero,  and  a demigod.  An 
Italian  ambassador  reported  to  the  Doge 
that  ‘when  riding  on  his  charger  the 
young  King  was  like  St.  George 
himself.’  ” 

In  his  early  days  his  moral  qualities 
were  in  line  with  his  physical  beauty  and 
his  intellectual  range.  Indeed,  his 
moral  qualities,  as  became  a youth  who 
had  been  trained  for  service  in  the 
Church  (his  father  destined  him  to  be 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  until  the 
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death  of  his  elder  brother  made  him 
heir)  were  but  the  outward  signs  of  a 
devotional  life  within.  Before  his  mar- 
riage, and  far  many  years  afterwards, 
he  lived  a blameless  life.  Bright  eyes 
had  little  power  to  lead  him  wrong.  To 
find  a young  man  pure  as  he,  we  have 
to  look  into  the  lives  of  saints. 

Katherine  was  also  richly  endowed 
with  gifts  of  mind  and  person  which 
fitly  mated  her  with  the  brilliant  young 
Prince.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
most  learned  princess  in  Europe,  who 
spared  no  pains  in  the  education  and 
training  of  her  four  daughters.  She 
grew  to  girlhood  amid  ideal  surround- 
ings. Having,  at  the  age  of  four,  ac- 
companied her  parents, 'Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  in  their  grand  entry  into 
Moorish  Granada,  it  became  henceforth 
her  home,  and  there  “the  first  objects 
that  greeted  her  awakening  intellect 
were  the  wonders  of  the  Alhambra  and 
the  exquisite  bowers  of  the  Generaliffe.” 
We  are  told,  that  she  was  imbued  with 
learning  from  her  infant  years.  She 
employed  her  knowledge  of  Latin  in  the 
diligent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  and  in 
after  life  was  almost  ascetic  in  her  piety, 
wearing  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  beneath 
her  regal  robes,  and  practicing  the  dis- 
cipline of  life  which  became  a Catholic 
queen.  An  ancient  contemporary  poet 
tells  us : 

“Where  virtuously, 

Although  a queen,  yet  she  her  days  did  pass 
In  working  with  the  needle  curiously, 
Whereby  the  needle’s  praise  is  dignified 
By  her  fair  ladies  and  herself,  a queen.” 

But  earthly  happiness  is  fleeting,  and 
all  too  soon  the  young  Princess  became 
conscious  of  the  estrangement  between 
her  parents.  Soon  after  the  return  of  the 
English  Court  from  France,  where  they 
had  been  present  at  the  “Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold/'  Katherine  observed  with 
grief  the  open  admiration  of  Henry  for 
Mary  Boleyn,  one  of  her  maids  of  honor. 
Subduing  her  jealous  feeling,  she  ad- 


monished Mary,  and  was  pleased  when 
she  married  William  Carey,  a near  kins- 
man of  King  Henry  by  descent  from 
the  Beaufort  stock. 

Not,  however,  until  he  met  the  fair 
and  false  Anna  Boleyn  did  the  “con- 
science” of  King  Henry  trouble  him, 
and  then  for  five  years  the  question  of 
his  separation  from  Katherine  occupied 
the  attention  of  England  and  Rome. 
The  mere  rumor  of  such  a possibility 
affected  the  whole  future  of  the  Princess 
Marv  and  altered  her  destiny.  The 
saintly  Queen  Katherine  was  loved  with 
the  warmest  affection  by  her  nephew, 
Charles  V,  and  his  indignation  knew  no 
bounds  when  he  discovered  the  cruer 
wrong  that  was  contemplated  against 
her.  He,  of  course,  was  not  deceived, 
nor  indeed  was  any  one,  even  at  the 
time,  by  the  affected  scruples  of  the 
King.  It  was  patent  to  all  that  his  ob- 
ject was  a marriage  with  Lady  Anna 
Boleyn. 

The  Emperor  had  been  frequently 
heard  to  say  how  happy  his  aunt  was  to 
have  wedded  so  magnificent  a prince  as 
Henry  of  England,  but  now  his  feelings 
were  altered.  He  mourned  over  the  un- 
fortunate alliance  and  determined,  at 
least,  that  no  nearer  tie  should  connect 
him  with  such  a recreant.  Ignoring  his 
solemn  betrothal  to  the  Princess  Maryr 
he  entered  into  a treaty  of  marriage 
with  the  beautiful  Isabella  of  Portugal — 
who  became  his  wife  a few  months  after- 
wards— and  wrote  a letter  full  of  the 
most  bitter  reproaches  to  Henry,  justi- 
fying his  conduct. 

The  King,  who  had  been  most  anx- 
ious for  the  match  with  Charles,  deter- 
mined to  convince  him  that,  however 
matters  might  end  between  himself  and 
Queen  Katherine,  the  Princess  Mary 
should  be  regarded  as  heir  expectant. 
He  bestowed  upon  her  honors  and  dis- 
tinctions which  had  never  before 
been  offered  to  any  but  the  heir 
apparent  of  the  realm.  Pollino,  in  his 
Italian  history,  tells  us  that  “she  was- 
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declared  rightful  heir  of  the  realm  by 
the  King,  her  father,  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  this  being  considered  the  highest 
title  in  his  power  to  bestow.  She  like- 
wise governed  that  province  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  male  heir.”  So 
Mary  was  sent  into  Wales,  where  royal 
state  was  kept  up  around  her  as  she 
studied  her  classics  and  practised  upon 
the  virginals  and  the  clarichord,  and 
otherwise  passed  her  time  very  pleas- 
antly “in  the  fair  manor  place  of  Lud- 
low, which  stands,”  says  Leland,  “in  a 
goodly  park  on  the  top  of  a hill,  crest- 
ing the  town  of  Bewdley.” 

This  castle,  once  the  seat  of  the  Morti- 
mers, Lords  of  the  Marches,  had  been 
used  in  the  late  reigns  as  the  residence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  English 
monarchs  having,  since  the  conquest  of 
that  country,  found  it  their  best  policy 
to  propitiate  the  Welsh.  A regular 
Council  was  appointed,  according  to 
custom,  in  which  four  bishops  had 
seats,  with  a president  named  bv  the 
Crown  for  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  principality.  Henry,  who 
was  anxious  that  things  should  be  con- 
ducted on  even  a grander  scale  than 
formerly,  appointed  Sir  John  Dudley 
chamberlain  to  the  Princess,  creating 
him  Viscount  Lisle  and  Knight  of  the 
Garter.  He  was  the  same  who  became, 
in  Edward's  reign,  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, and  was  father  of  Lord  Guil- 
ford Dudley,  husband  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  Thomas  Audley,  afterwards  Lord 
Keeper,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  des- 
ignated in  those  days,  and  John  Russell, 
controller  of  the  household,  being  also 
members  of  her  Council.  The  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  the  royal  governess,  re- 
sided with  her  charge  at  Ludlow,  and  the 
Princess  was  attended  “right  royally”  by 
thirteen  ladies  of  honor  and  a crowd  of 
lesser  functionaries.  It  has  been  truly 
remarked  that  “if  human  ingenuity  had 
been  taxed  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to 
contrive  the  most  cruel  contrast  between 
her  present  and  future  prospects,  it  could 


not  have  been  more  thoroughly  effected 
than  by  first  placing  her  in  viceregal 
pomp  and  state  as  Princess  of  Wales,  at 
Ludlow  Castle,  and  then  afterwards 
blighting  her  young  life  by  hurling  her 
undeservedly  into  poverty  and  con- 
tempt.” 

While  Mary  was  in  Wales,  Henry 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  bring 
about  a treaty  of  marriage  between  her 
and  Francis  I of  France  for  the  purpose 
of  revenging  himself  upon  the  Emperor 
of  Spain,  between  whom  and  the  French 
monarch  there  was  a perpetual  rivalry. 
Each  had  been,  until  now,  most  anxious 
to  propitiate  the  King  of  England,  but 
by  his  own  act  he  had  placed  his  daugh- 
ter in  such  a doubtful  position  that  all 
hope  of  an  honorable  alliance  for  her 
seemed  at  an  end. 

The  noble  Countess  of  Salisbury  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  personages 
we  meet  with  in  the  life  of  Mary.  She 
was  the  well-loved  ‘ and  devoted  friend 
of  the  Queen,  who  never  could  divest 
herself  of  the  idea  that  she  had,  though 
quite  unconsciously,  been  the  cause  of 
the  miseries  of  that  afflicted  family. 
Margaret  Plantagenet,  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  was  granddaughter  of  George, 
Duke  of  Clarence  (younger  brother  of 
Edward  IV),  and  sister  of  Edward 
Plantagenet.  Earl  of  Warwick.  When 
the  treaty  of  marriage  was  being  nego- 
tiated between  Henry  VIII  and  the 
Spanish  Princess  Catalina — for  we  are 
told  Katherine  is  a name  unknown  in  the 
soft  Spanish  tongue — Ferdinand,  ' her 
father,  objected,  “that  while  a male  heir 
bearing  the  name  of  Plantagenet  existed, 
the  crown  of  England  was  not  secure  to 
the  Tudor  family,  and  he  was  loath  to 
send  his  daughter  to  troubles  and 
dangers.” 

We  cannot  here  go  into  the  subject  of 
his  imprisonment  and  its  cause;  suffice 
it  that,  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  Span- 
ish monarch,  and  for  the  state  reason 
so  powerful  in  those  days — that  of  “ex- 
pediency”— the  last  0*  Ihe  Plantagenets 
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was  led  out  to  executiori  on  Tower  Hill, 
where  many  a murder  had  been  done 
and  legalized  solely  by  the  will  of  some 
crowned  despot.  Lord  Vernham,  in  his 
quaint  history  of  Henry  VIII,  records 
the  fact  that  ‘‘this  execution  ended,  not 
only  this  noble  and  commiserable  per- 
son, but  likewise  the  line  male  of  the 
Plantagenets,  which  had  flourished  in 
great  pomp  and  royalty  from  the  days 
of  the  famous  King  of  England,  Henry 
II.  Howbeit,  it  was  a race  often  dipped 
in  their  own  blood.  And  hereby  the  King, 
Henry  VII,  did  in  some  sort  remove 
the  envy  from  himself,  so  he  did,  withal, 
bring  a kind  of  malediction  and  instal- 
ling upon  the  marriage  as  an  ill  prog- 
nostic. It  hath  remained  since,  only 
transplanted  into  other  names,  as  well 
of  the  imperial  line  as  of  other  noble 
houses.’,  To  cultivate  an  intimate 
friendship  with  this  family  became  the 
anxious  desire  of  the  Queen,  who  ap- 
pointed the  Countess,  as  we  have  seen, 
manager  of  the  household  and  education 
of  her  little  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary. 
She  at  one  time  even  indulged  a dream 
of  uniting  Mary  to  Reginald  Pole,  second 
son  of  the  Countess.  He  was  sixteen 
years  older  than  the  Princess  Mary,  and 
though  she  in  after  years  loved  him  as 
her  near  relative  there  is  no  proof  that 
she  ever  regarded  him  in  the  light  of  a 
suitor.  Besides,  his  vocation  to  the 
priesthood  must  have  been  known  to  the 
royal  family.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  Monastery  of  Sheen,  and 
when  yet  very  young  entered  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  classical  studies ; and  we  learn 
that  “though  he  afterwards,  in  great 
part,  laid  them  aside,  in  order  more  ex- 
clusively to  devote  himself  to  sacred 
letters,  yet  he  always  retained  the  style 
of  a polished  Latinist,  as  all  his  writings 
testify.” 

Few  could  resist  the  fascination  of 
Reginald  Pole’s  character  and  manner. 
He  was  of  noble  and  dignified  presence, 


possessing  the  highest  cultivation  of 
mind,  combined  with  singular  beauty  of 
person.  In  Michael  Angelo’s  great  pic- 
ture of  the  “Raising  of  Lazarus,”  the 
face  of  the  Saviour  is  a portrait  of  Reg- 
inald, then  Cardinal  Pole,  who  is  said 
to  have  borne  a marked  resemblance  to 
the  most  beautiful  portraits  of  his  an- 
cestors, Edward  III  and  Edward  IV. 
And  while  this  splendid  type  of  a splen- 
did race  attracted  all  hearts,  he  turned 
away  with  distrust  from  the  atmosphere 
of  the  most  brilliant  Court  of  Europe, 
reminding  his  friends  that  it  was  no 
place  for  him,  a churchman,  and,  bury- 
ing himself  in  a Carthusian  monastery, 
he  devoted  himself  to  prayer  and  study. 

Henry  would  fain  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  secure  Reginald’s  sanction  to 
his  separation  from  the  Queen,  or  that 
he  would  even  consent  to  be  neutral  in 
the  matter ; but  Reginald  loved  justice, 
and  the  injured  mother  and  her  child 
(now  a girl  of  fifteen)  too  well  to  look 
quietly  on  without  protest  while  they 
were  degraded  from  their  exalted  rank 
to  the  depths  of  humiliation. 

Pope  Clement  VII,  having  examined 
the  documents  sent  him  from  England, 
had  given  as  his  opinion  that  there  was 
no  valid  reason  for  dissolving  a mar- 
riage which  had  been  solemnly  con- 
tracted. This,  emanating  from  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  might,  one  would  think, 
satisfy  the  most  delicate  conscience; 
but  Henry’s  “scruples”  having  taken  the 
substantial  form  of  Anna  Boleyn,  he  de- 
termined, dispensation  or  no  dispensa- 
tion, he  would  wed  her.  But  once  did 
he  waver  in  his  evil  design,  and  that  was 
on  the  occasion  of  an  awful  outbreak  of 
plague  during  which  several  members 
of  his  own  household  perished  suddenly. 
In  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Terrors, 
“a  change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  his 
dream.”  The  King  devoted  himself,  as 
of  old,  to  Katherine,  joining  her  in  all 
her  religious  exercises,  while  the  fair  and 
frail  Anna  Boleyn  was  sent  home  to 


her  friends. 
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The  idea  of  death  was  so  constantly 
present  to  the  mind  of  Henry  during 
this  time,  that  he  made  thirty-nine  wills, 
and  went  to  confession  every  day.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  have 
been  well  for  the  King  if  death  had  over- 
taken him  while  in  a penitent  state  of 
mind,  for  after  this  awful  warning  his 
relapse  became  worse,  all  his  good  reso- 
lutions were  abandoned,  and  he  fell 
lower,  and  still  lower,  until  the  demon 
seemed  to  have  taken  entire  possession 
of  him.  He  surrendered  himself  com- 
pletely to  his  evil  passion,  and  the  con- 
duct of  Anna  Boleyn  cannot  be  justified 
even  by  those  who  were  base  enough 
to  desert  their  leige  lady  and  pay  her 
court. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  even  her 
daughter  Elizabeth  left  the  unhappy  wo- 
man's “remains  without  a monument, 
and  her  conduct  without  an  apology.” 
The  people  of  England  took  the  part  of 
the  injured  Queen,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  presented  a petition,  implor- 
ing the  King  to  give  up  the  project  of  a 
Separation  '‘from  his  true  wife.”  The 
Queen  had  appealed  to  Rome,  and 
Henry  to  the  universities  of  Europe,  for 
their  opinion.  In  the  meantime,  they 
appeared  in  public  together,  and  the 
King  treated  the  Princess  Mary  with 
more  than  usual  tenderness.  A new  idea 
now  struck  Henry  and  he  entreated  the 
Queen  to  submit  the  matter,  for  the 
quieting  of  his  conscience,  to  the  deci- 
sion of  four  English  prelates,  and  four 
English  nobles. 

Katherine’s  reply  infuriated  him : 
“God  grant  my  husband  a quiet  con- 
science, but  I mean  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion of  Rome.” 

Henry  at  once  left  Windsor,  and  sent 
to  the  Queen  an  imperious  order  to  de- 
part from  thence  before  his  return.  “Go 
where  I may,”  said  she,  “I  am  his  true 
wife,  and  for  him  will  I pray.”  She 
went,  and  never  again  did  she  behold 
her  husband  or  her  child. 


Henry  now  made  another  attempt  to 
gain  Reginald  Pole,  offering  him  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury — the  great 
Wolsey  having  gone  to  his  account — but 
the  preferment  was  firmly  declined,  and 
all  the  most  forcible  arguments  against 
the  separation  were  urged  in  earnest 
terms.  He  was  cited  to  appear  before 
the  King  at  Whitehall,  and  we  are  told 
that  Reginald  Pole,  “who  at  that  time 
loved  the  King  ardently,  could  not  speak 
for  emotion,  and  his  words,  so  celebrated 
for  their  impassioned  eloquence,  were 
stifled  in  a gush  of  tears.”  The  King 
frowned  darkly  upon  him,  and  “his  hand 
often  sought  the  hilt  of  his  dagger.” 
But  fear  was  unknown  in  the  heart  of 
the  Plantagenet,  and  the  former  friends 
parted  estranged.  And  though  Henry 
vowed  vengeance  against  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  his  arguments 
against  the  divorce  were  so  good  that 
he  could  not  gainsay  what  he  had  set 
forth ; “but  could  I gain  him,”  ex- 
claimed the  King,  “to  approve,  no  one 
would  be  dearer  to  me.” 

It  had  been  represented  at  the  Court 
of  Rome  that  the  Queen  of  England  was 
anxious  to  embrace  the  religious  life. 
When  this  was  made  known  to  Kath- 
erine by  the  Pope's  legate,  Campeggio, 
it  was  emphatically  denied,  the  Queen 
betraying  intense  scorn  of  so  mean  a 
subterfuge.  And  now,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  plotting  and  planning  fell,  like  a 
thunderbolt,  the  final  decision  from 
Rome  confirming  the  legality  of  the 
marriage  of  King  Henry  VIII  of  Eng- 
land with  Katherine  of  Aragon,  which 
decree  at  once  determined  the  position 
of  the  Princess  Mary  as  legitimate  heir 
to  the  crown.  This  was  the  moment 
chosen  by  one  of  Henry's  counsellors — 
his  evil  genius — to  suggest  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  Church  of  England 
might  be  separated  from  the  supremacy 
of  Rome,  and  that  all  the  Church  prop- 
erty might  be  seized  and  made  available 
to  fill  the  empty  exchequer. 
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SOW  good  St.  Francis  guard  us, 
what  means  this  new  alarm  ?” 
exclaimed  the  guardian,  or 
head,  of  the  Franciscan  mon- 
astery of  Carrickfergus.  He  laid  down 
his  book  and  gazed  out  the  window. 
The  sight  filled  him  with  horror  and 
pity. 

Fugitives  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages, 
were  hurrying  hard,  even  within  the 
precincts  of  that  walled  town  of  Carrick- 
fergus, to  seek  shelter  in  the  great,  gray 
castle  on  the  shore.  Yells  of  panic  and 
pain  filled  the  air,  youths  aided  the 
limping  steps  of  grandsires,  pallid  wo- 
men dragged  crying  children,  men  with 
bows  turned  and  shot  and  then  ran 
again.  Many  of  the  surprised  and  hap- 
less townspeople  had  seized  in  their 
haste  what  they  valued  most;  in  front 
of  the  monastery  church — the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  it  was  called,  in  honor  of 
the  tutelary  of  mariners  and  children — 
a hurrying  merchant  fell  with  an  arrow 
in  his  back ; a wooden  box  he  was  car- 
rying burst,  exploding  gold  and  silver 
coins  over  the  street. 

“What  means  it  all,  Brother  Basil, 
what  means  this  dreadful  scene?  Are 
the  Scottish  pirates  again  at  our  doors  ?” 
demanded  the  head  of  the  monastery,  as 
liis  almoner,  pale  with  alarm,  hurriedly 
•entered  his  cell. 

“Quite  as  bad  as  they — nay,  I should 
say  even  worse,  holy  father,”  replied  the 
friar;  "it  is  the  robber  Hughie  Mac- 
Gilmore,  with  his  band  of  raiders  and 
caterans,  reprobates  who  fear  not  God 
nor  man  nor  the  enemy  of  human  souls. 
They  have  forced  the  north  gate  and 
entered  on  their  work  of  robbery.  In 
truth,  holy  father,  the  town  is  now  their 
own.” 

“What  of  the  gate  guard  ?”  inquired 
the  guardian. 


“Some  slain,  the  rest  fled  with  the 
burghers  to  the  castle/' 

“Quick,  my  son — let  us  place  the  holy 
vessels  and  altar  ornaments  beyond  the 
spoilers’  ken.  Ye  good  saints,  what  a 
disturbed  and  afflicted  country  !” 

Truly  was  that  year  1408  a desperate 
time  of  trouble,  helplessness,  almost  an- 
archy, for  the  English  settlements  in 
Ireland,  running  along  the  eastern  coast 
from  Dublin  to  Loch  Lavigh,  now  Bel- 
fast Lough.  Henry  IV,  of  discreditable 
memory,  sat  on  the  usurped  throne  of 
England.  His  eldest  son,  “Prince  Hal/' 
afterwards  the  victor  of  Agincourt,  was 
enjoying  himself  in  strenuous  nocturnal 
revels  in  London.  His  youngest  son, 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  in  Ire- 
land as  viceroy,  but  unable  to  make 
headway  against  the  Irish  clans  or  even 
to  adequately  protect  the  settlements, 
some  of  which  now,  even  two  and  a half 
centuries  after  the  English  invasion,  had 
to  pay  tribute,  or  “black  rent,”  to  the 
Irish  in  order  to  be  saved  from  destruc- 
tion. For  policy’s  sake  the  rigid  Eng- 
lish laws  separating  race  from  race  were 
relaxed  ; permission  was  given  the  Eng- 
lish, or  rather  Anglo-Irish,  to  trade  with 
the  Irish  of  the  Marches, or  border  lands, 
to  take  them  as  tenants  of  their  lands  in- 
side the  settlements,  to  place  their  chil- 
dren to  nurse  with  them,  even  to  inter- 
marry with  them. 

But  while  gentle  Peace  thus  tried  to 
wave  her  olive  branch  above  the  fertile 
Meathian  borders,  up  in  the  “Black 
North,”  where  the  breakers  of  Loch 
Lavigh  washed  the  massive  walls  of  Car- 
rickfergus Castle,  there  reigned  confu- 
sion, disorder,  lawlessness,  mutual  raid- 
ing, plunder  and  bloodshed  among  the 
races  and  blendings  of  races  that  lived 
along  the  narrow  Sea  of  Moyle,  between 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 
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So  it  was  when  the  truculent  red- 
haired  Hugh  MacGilmore  and  his  wild 
foravers  burst  unexpectedly  into  the 
haven  town  and  proceeded  to  loot  the 
wooden  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  slav- 
ing all  who  dare  oppose  them  and  some- 
times, through  lust  of  slaughter,  those 
who  did  not. 

A fierce,  ruthless,  bearish  set  they 
were,  with  their  helmets,  shaggy  mantles 


An  historic  place  is  Carrickfergus, 
meaning  the  Rock  of  Fergus,  so-called 
from  King  Fergus  I,  an  Irishman  who 
led  an  armed  expedition  into  Alba,  or 
Scotland,  early  in  the  sixth  century,  con- 
quered the  Piets  and  became  sovereign 
of  that  country  and  founder  of  the  Scot- 
ish  royal  line.  A point  of  vantage,  com- 
mercial and  otherwise,  it  was  also,  as  was 
seen  by  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders  of 


CARRICKFERGl  S CASTLE. 


and  bullhide  targets,  their  bills  and 
bows,  axes  and  two-handed  swords,  as 
they  trooped  through  the  streets, 
whooping  in  exultation  at  their  easy 
entrance. 

“On  to  the  castle.”  shouted  the  leader. 

But  ere  they  reached  it  the  last  of  the 
fugitives  had  disappeared  inside,  the 
grated  portcullis  fell  with  a clang  and 
the  drawbridge  was  hauled  up. 


Ulster  in  the  twelfth  century  when  they 
built  the  stronghold,  with  walls  in  part 
nine  feet  thick,  calculated  to  withstand 
the  shocks  and  storms  of  centuries.  A 
town,  which  was  walled  for  safety,  grew 
up  in  the  shadow  of  the  castle.  Therein 
Hugh  cle  Lacy,  in  1232,  founded  the 
Franciscan  monastery,  in  which  a grand 
chapter  of  the  Order  was  held  half  a 
centurv  later.  There  also  stood  St. 
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Bridget’s  hospital  for  lepers,  and  west 
of  the  town  lay  the  priory  of  Goodburne, 
founded  for  Prenionstratensians  by  the 
Bissets,  who  fled  hither  from  Scotland 
about  the  year  1242  in  consequence  of 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Athol. 

As  the  MacGilmore  reined  in  his  steed 
and  reconnoitred  the  strong  seaside 
fortalice  he  recalled  what  he  had  learned 
of  its  memorable  seige  by  the  invading 
Scottish  army  under  Edward  Bruce,  and 
after  him  his  brother,  King  Robert  of 
Scotland — how  brave  Neil  Fleming  and 
his  small  party,  far  in  advance,  fought 
to  the  death  to  avert  the  surprise  and 
rout  of  the  Scottish  army  by  a powerful 
sortie  of  the  garrison  under  Thomas, 
Lord  Mandeville — how,  on  the  main 
body  coming  up,  stalwart  Gib  Harper, 
Edward  Bruce’s  body-guard,  recogniz- 
ing Mandeville  by  his  splendid  armor, 
smote  him  down,  and  Bruce  despatched 
his  prostrate  foe  with  his  dagger — and 
how  the  garrison  grimly  held  out  for 
twelve  long  months,  passing  from  eating 
hides  to  the  final  horrors  of  cannibalism, 
they  feeding  on  the  bodies  of  eight  Scots 
whom  they  had  made  prisoners ! 

It  was  a grewsome  memory,  and  it 
would  be  hopeless  with  his  small  band  to 
capture  that  gaunt  gray  castle,  thought 
the  MacGilmore,  as  he  saw  the  battle- 
ments lined  with  gazing  faces  and  wav- 
ing on  the  tall  keep  the  red  cross  flag 
of  England. 

“Stay  there,  cowards,”  he  roared  with 
the  voice  of  a mountain  bull ; “dare  to 
come  forth  and  I will  crop  off  all  your 
ears.” 

Several  arrows  flew  by  him  and  one 
glanced  off  his  corselet.  He  shook  his 
fist  at  the  line  of  faces  and  rode  slowly 
away. 

At  the  richly  sculptured  doorway  of 
the  Franciscan  church  he  dismounted 
and  entered,  taking  with  him  several  of 
his  rude  followers.  The  guardian  and 
friars  were  praying  in  their  stalls,  peace- 
fully as  if  nothing  of  any  moment  were 
happening  without,  but  the  MacGil- 


more noticed  that  the  altar  was  dis- 
mantled. With  the  hilt  of  his  sword  he 
knocked  imperiously  on  the  ornamental 
iron  screen  that  separated  the  chancel 
from  the  nave,  and  the  guardian  arose 
and  responded  to  his  summons. 

“Good  father,  why  prepare  for  my 
visit  by  stripping  your  altar?” 

“Because  I know  you  for  an  infidel 
and  a robber.” 

“Hard  words,  father;  suppose  I take 
me  at  your  value  and  act  on  it?  Come, 
then — this  holy  house  owes  me  tribute.” 
“This  holy  house,  MacGilmore,  was 
built  over  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years  ago  by  Sir  Hugh  de  Lacy  to  the 
honor  of  God  and  St.  Francis.  It  owes 
you  nothing,  not  even  a benediction.” 
“Ay,  it  does,  father;  castle  and  con- 
vent, house  and  hut,  all  owe  me  my  rent 
and  I shall  have  it.  But  keep  your  gold 
and  silver  for  the  present ; I stand  in 
need  of  other  metal.” 

The  windows  of  the  church,  for  secur- 
ity in  such  troublous  times,  were 
guarded  with  strong  iron  bars,  which 
now,  at  an  order  from  their  leader,  some 
of  the  raiders  began  to  dig  and  wrench 
from  their  sockets. 

“Commit  not  this  act  of  sacrilege,” 
pleaded  and  warned  the  guardian.  “Be- 
ware of  the  wrath  of  offended  Heaven. 
Plunder  and  desecrate  not  thus  the 
church  of  gentle  St.  Nicholas.” 

“We  need  spearheads,  pikeheads, 
maces  and  other  weapons  of  war,  and 
thus  we  take  this  iron,”  coolly  explained 
MacGilmore.  “Iron  bars  become  prisons 
and  dungeons,  not  church  windows.  Let 
good  St.  Nicholas  care  for  his  windows 
and  guard  his  sanctuary.” 

“You  pronounce  your  sentence,  my 
erring  son,”  said  the  Franciscan  sol- 
emnly ; “the  shadow  of  your  sinful  act 
shall  follow  you  to  the  end.” 

When  the  MacGilmore  and  his  fol- 
lowers rode  forth  from  Carrickfergus 
town  they  had  with  them  many  led 
horses  laden  with  plunder,  including  the 
window  bars  of  St.  Nicholas’  church. 
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They  also  had  with  them  a captive 
•whom  they  had  surprised  and  seized,  a 
man  whose  distinguished  appearance 
and  richly  decorated  armor  proclaimed 
him  of  noble  birth  and  station.  The  de- 
vice on  his  shield  was  nine  lions  ram- 
pant on  a silver  field,  and  the  motto, 
“Fortis  atque  fidelis.**  He  wa9  Walter 
.Savage  of  Ardkeen  Castle,  member  of  a 
family  that  had  been  over  two  hundred 
years  in  the  country,  where,  away  south- 
ward in  the  Ardes  and  in  Lecale,  they 
had  many  castles  and  much  land.  The 
:master  of  Ardkeen  was  the  most  val- 
uable prize  of  the  day. 

“Whither  are  you  taking  me,  Mac- 
•Gilmore,  and  what  will  you  do  with 
mie?”  he  inquired  of  his  chief  captor, 
whom  on  account  of  his  frequent  mar- 
audings he  knew  but  too  well. 

“I  am  taking  you  to  one  of  our  wood- 
land retreats  for  the  present,  and  I am 
going  to  hold  you  to  ransom.” 

“And  my  ransom  shall  be?” 

“Two  thousand  marks.” 

The  captive  shook  his  head.  “It  is  too 
much.  Would  you  plunge  my  wife  and 
l)airns  in  beggary?  Not  in  horn  or  corn 
have  I such  wealth  as  you  name.” 

“Fool  not  with  me,  Savage.  Your 
kine  -graze  by  the  thousand  on  the  fat 
lands  of  the  old  MacGilmore  country  in 
the  great  Ardes,  your  kinsmen's  many 
castles  bristle  across  the  water  at  Ardelly 
in  Lecale.  If  your  good  lady  at  Ard- 
lceen  fails  to  send  me  the  gold  by  our 
first  messenger,  then  shall  I send  her 
your  right  ear  as  a first  reminder.” 
Grave  and  apprehensive  grew  the 
master  of  Ardkeen ; he  knew  the  ruth- 
less raider  fulfilled  his  threats.  The 
MacGilmore's  crafty  and  cruel  little 
eyes,  covertly  noting  the  sad  demeanor 
of  the  prisoner,  twinkled  with  satisfac- 
tion beneath  their  bushy  red  brows. 

“If  I were  but  free  to  see  my  kinsmen 
and  friends  I might  be  able  to  raise  this 
money, *'  suggested  Savage. 

“So  you  might,  if  you  could  give  me 
lor  yourself  a fair  and  even  hostage.” 


“What  say  you,  then,  to  my  brother 
Raymond  ?” 

The  MacGilmore  swiftly  considered. 
He  knew  that  there  was  a very  deep 
affection  between  the  two  brothers,  that 
Walter  would  not,  even  for  his  life,  haz- 
ard the  other’s  safety,  and  that  therefore 
what  he  proposed  was  in  all  sincerity.  * 

“Yes,  Walter  Ravage,”  he  said,  “I  will 
take  your  brother  as  hostage.  This  very 
day  we  will  send  a messenger  to  tell  him 
of  your  condition  and  the  terms  of  your 
ransom.” 

The  marauder  gloated.  Into  his 
treacherous  brain  had  come  a sinister 
idea,  prompted  by  his  rapacity;  both 
brothers  in  his  clutches,  he  would  extort 
a larger  ransom,  increase  his  demand 
for  gold. 

That  evening  his  envoy  crossed  Loch 
Lavigh  and  bore  to  Ardkeen  Castle  the 
dismaying  message  of  threat  and  black- 
mail. Great  was  the  consternation  of  the 
lady  of  the  castle  and  deep  her  distress 
for  the  safety  of  her  lord. 

“But  what  of  his  escort?”  she  in- 
quired. “He  had  with  him  a company 
of  a score  good  men-at-arms.” 

“Without  arms  or  armor  their  bodies 
lie  in  the  fen  near  the  river  of  Carrick- 
fergus,”  explained  the  messenger. 

“Sister  mine,  let  us  make  the  best  of 
it  and  send  this  hungry  robber  the  gold 
he  seeks,”  said  Raymond  Savage. 

There  was  much  counting  on  two 
thousand  marks,  but  the  Savages  were 
people  of  opulence  and  substance  and 
dear  to  them  all  was  the  lord  of  Ard- 
keen. Next  morning,  with  the  gold 
packed  in  stout  leather  bags,  brave 
young  Raymond  Savage  started  out,  in 
company  with  the  envoy,  to  effect  his 
brother’s  release. 

MacGilmore’s  retreat  was  a gloomy 
old  castle  in  the  depths  of  a dense  for- 
est. There  he  and  his  followers,  with 
their  prisoner,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
ransom.  When  it  duly  arrived,  loud  was 
the  rejoicing  and  grim  was  the  Mac- 
Gilmore's exultation  at  sight  of  Ray- 
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mond  Savage.  The  bags  of  gold  were 
brought  into  the  castle,  dumped  on  a 
table  and  the  glittering  heap  carefully 
counted. 


whence  they  came  another  two  thousand 
shall  come  to  keep  them  company,  else 
must  the  two  worthy  brothers  Savage 
remain  here  as  our  guests.” 


A RUINED  ABBEY. 


“True  to  a coin,”  at  length  chuckled 
the  chief  bandit ; “two  thousand  marks 
are  here  to  the  last  shining  piece,  but 


“What  mean  you,  MacGilmore?”  de- 
manded Walter  Savage,  white  of  face 
but  fiery  of  eye. 
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"Here  is  the  ransom  you  named,”  said 
Raymond;  ‘‘take  it,  good  sir,  and  let  us 
go  in  peace.” 

“I  have  changed  my  mind,”  said  their 
captor  with  a snarling  laugh ; “seeing 
that  I have  now  two  prisoners  instead  of 
one,  I think  I can  make  a much  better 
bargain.  It  takes  a wise  carle  to  have 
money  dealings  with  the  MacGilmore.” 
“Vile  and  faithless  robber,”  cried 
Raymond,  drawing  his  sword  and  rush- 
ing upon  the  grinning  chief,  but  a dozen 
strong  arms  seized  him  and  he  was  im- 
mediately disarmed  and  bound. 


Dark  with  sudden‘and  merciless  wrath 
grew  the  visage  of  the  MacGilmore.  A 
man  of  furious  passions  and  unbridled 
impulse,  his  sanguinary  resolve  was 
taken  on  the  moment.  Fiercely  he  struck 
the  table  with  his  bony  fist,  causing  the 
pile  of  gold — the  root  of  evil — to  leap 
and  jingle  as  if  in  jubilation. 

“You  have  spoken  your  doom,  Walter 
Savage,”  he  thundered,  “the  doom  both 
of  you  and  your  brother.  Strong  as 
your  clan  is,  they  will  not  be  strong 
enough  to  rejoin  your  heads  and  bodies ; 
therefore  they  will  lack  two  good  swords 


AX  IRISH  COTTAGE. 


“MacGilmore,  you  have  not  the  honor 
of  a hungry,  prowling  wolf,”  hotly  said 
the  master  of  Ardkeen.  “You  are  but 
a treacherous  thief,  with  a black  heart 
and  a tongue  slimy  with  lying.  Trust 
me,  you  will  yet  regret  your  foul  work 
of  robbery  and  deceit.  You  deal  not 
with  members  of  a puny  sept  or  family. 
The  Clan  Savage  is  strong  in  the  Ardes 
and  Lecale.  Instead  of  more  gold  they 
will  give  you  sharp  steel.  The  sea 
breezes  shall  soon  ruffle  your  red  locks 
on  the  keep  of  Carrickfergus.” 


in  the  fighting  of  us.  Not  my  locks  but 
yours  shall  the  wind  blow  on  the  lofty 
spike. 

“To  the  lawn  with  them  both.  Wat 
of  Antrim,  your  ax !” 

The  relentless  mandate  of  MacGil- 
more was  soon  obeyed,  and  on  the  grass 
lay  the  severed  and  bleeding  remains 
of  what  had  late  been  two  affectionate 
brothers  and  gallant  and  honorable  gen- 
tlemen. 

Months  had  passed  since  the  sacrifice 
of  the  brothers  Savage,  and  still  the 
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land  lay  spoiled  by  partisan  warfare, 
scarred  and  wasted  with  raid  and  rapine, 
until  the  famished  wolves  foraged 
through  the  snow  right  up  to  the  town 
of  Carrickfergus.  More  merciless  than 
the  wolves  were  the  restless  forayers  of 
various  parties  and  strolling  bands  of 
robbers,  the  light  of  whose  burnings 
often  reddened  the  midnight  sky. 

On  a wild  winter  evening  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  sat  reading  the 
venerable  guardian  of  the  Franciscan 
monastery  of  Carrickfergus.  Vespers 
had  been  sung,  one  by  one  the  brethren 
had  arisen  and  departed  to  their  cells, 
leaving  their  superior  alone.  Some 
torches  and  tapers  flickered  in  sconces 
and  candlesticks,  but  the  nooks  and 
arched  recesses  of  the  solemn  interior 
were  filled  with  gloom.  The  brooding 
silence  of  the  sanctuary  seemed  deep- 
ened by  the  weird  and  fitful  moaning  of 
the  fierce  wind  gusts  that  tore  round  the 
edifice  and  shook  the  windows. 

Suddenly  with  the  gale  were  mingled 
loud  and  angry  shouts.  The  great  oaken 
door  of  the  church  was  thrown  open,  and 
as  suddenly  closed  again,  and  the  bolts 
shot  and  the  bar  thrust  into  place.  A 
man  stood  inside,  pale,  panting,  bleed- 
ing, a fugitive  in  abject  and  urgent  ex- 
tremity. 

“Sanctuary,  good  father  guardian,” 
he  gasped,  “sanctuary  for  the  honor  of 
God  and  St.  Francis  and  St.  Nicholas 
and  of  all  the  saints  in  heaven,  for  sorely 
do  I need  it  this  wild  night.” 

The  guardian  started  and  crossed  him- 
self; he  recognized  the  voice. 

“You  are  Hugh  MacGilmore !” 

“Ay,  father,  the  MacGilmore,  sore  be- 
set by  his  foes  and  hard  at  bay.” 

“Why  come  you  here,  where  your  last 
visit  was  one  of  sacrilege  and  spolia- 
tion?” 

“Ay,  I remember — I took  your  win- 
dow bars.  Pardon  me  their  taking;  a 
purse  of  red  gold  will  I send  to  replace 
them.  Venturing  alone  into  the  town,  I 


have  been  recognized,  attacked, 
wounded.  My  deadliest  enemies  are 
tracking  me  by  my  blood  through  the 
snow.  Hark.” 

Through  the  windows  was  seen  the 
wavering  glow  of  torches.  The  venge- 
ful battle  shout  was  heard: 

“A  Savage!  a Savage!” 

There  came  a loud  knocking  at  the 
portal.  The  gore-streaked  face  of  the 
refugee  grew  more  ghastly  and  pallid. 

“Ope  the  door,  good  friars ! Give  us 
Hugh  MacGilmore,  the  robber  and 
murderer!” 

“Go  hence,  my  friends,”  cried  the 
guardian  through  the  closed  door : “this 
man  has  sought-  and  got  the  right  of 
sanctuary ; the  Church  protects  him  un- 
til such  time  as  he  gets  fair  and  proper 
trial.” 

“No  sanctuary  for  such  vermin!” 
shouted  those  outside,  and  the  stout 
door  strained  and  cracked  under  their 
assault. 

“The  door  will  hold,”  said  the  guar- 
dian, “but,  wretched  man,  in  dismantling 
the  windows  I fear  you  have  sealed  your 
doom.  I will  do  what  I can  to  protect 
you ; but  on  your  knees,  sinner,  on  your 
knees  and  pray!” 

“Here  they  come,”  cried  the  Mac- 
Gilmore, as  one  window  after  another 
was  forced,  and  armed  men  came  leap- 
ing in  the  church.  With  outstretched 
arms  and  raised  crucifix  the  guardian 
sought  to  protect  the  refugee,  but  the 
latter,  after  fiercely  defending  himself 
for  a time,  was  borne  down  and  over- 
powered. He  was  dragged  outside  the 
church,  by  torchlight  the  head  was 
hewn  from  his  body,  and  next  morning 
the  cold  breeze  from  the  sea  of  Moyle 
was  flapping  the  long,  shaggy  red  hair 
of  that  head  on  its  spike  on  the  topmost 
battlement  of  Carrickfergus. 

“Hugh  MacGilmore  fell  into  a trap 
of  his  own  making,”  remarked  those 
who  viewed  the  grewsome  spectacle. 
“Dear  is  tl?e  price  he  has  paid  for  the 
stolen  window  bars  of  St.  Nicholas/  ” 
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Sketches  In  Black  and  White 

Aunt  Molly's  Sunday  Clothes 
By  CHARLES  HANFORD,  JR. 


SUNT  MOLLY  was  excited— 
no,  that  is  entirely  too  weak — 
Aunt  Molly  was  completely 
overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of 
existing  circumstances. 

One  particular  circumstance  might 
be  computed  thus:  Aunt  Molly  had  a 
special  weakness  for  fine  clothes  of 
brightest  colors.  A well-filled  wardrobe 
was  her  one  ideal  dream,  and  with  that 
end  in  view  she  labored  indefatigably. 
The  earnings  of  Uncle  Silas  might  go 
toward  maintaining  the  household, 
which  consisted  of  the  old  man  and  wo- 
man, and  a couple  of  grandchildren; 
but  the  fruit  of  her  own  labor  must  fur- 
nish fine  apparel  for  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. Ike,  the  younger  boy,  was  about 
ten  years  old.  Jeems  Ed’ard,  the  elder, 
was  twenty.  Now,  the  said  maintenance 
of  the  said  household  was  most  emphat- 
ically not  a stupendous  achievement ; 
firstly,  because  Uncle  Silas  didn’t  earn 
much  by  doing  chores  and  chopping 
wood  for  his  white  friends;  secondly, 
because  Jeems  Ed’ard  earned  less  than 
his  grandfather,  since  he  never  did  any- 
thing except  “shoot  craps,”  which  ex- 
citing game  was  generally  accompanied 
with  what  the  players  called  “slick 
duck.”  The  majority  indulged  in  “slick 
ducking,”  therefore  Jeems  Ed’ard  rep- 
resented the  lasing  contingent. 

Negro  boys  in  the  city  learn  to  shoot 
craps  quite  as  early  as  they  learn  to  eat 
watermelons.  To  those  who  may  not 
be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  “crap 
shooting,”  I will  just  say  that  it  is  one 
form  of  throwing  dice,  and  its  strongest 
adherents  are  found  among  the  Cubans 
and  negroes  of  Florida. 

Aunt  Molly  liked  to  have  these  grand- 
children around,  so  that  when  she  grew 
tired  of  quarreling  with  her  old  man  she 


could  rest  up  by  defaming  the  young- 
sters. The  good  old  soul  was  never  in 
her  proper  element  unless  she  was  mildly 
abusing  some  one. 

There  was  a big  cumbersome  clothes- 
press  in  one  corner  of  Aunt  Molly’s 
cabin;  this  was  her  treasure  trove,  and 
no  one  else  dared  to  lay  a finger  upon  it. 

Every  Sunday  morning  she  would 
gently,  lovingly  take  out  the  contents  of 
that  press,  and  gaze  upon  them  with 
almost  religious  awe,  making  some 
pious  exclamation  as  she  handled  each 
treasured  piece.  “Dere’s  my  pink  mus- 
lin dress  wid  its  purty  blue  ruffles — 
praise  de  Lawd  ! Dis  my  w’ite  lase  ober- 
skirt  wid  green  ribbon  bows  down  de 
side — bress  Gawd!  Dis  hyear  my  red 
sating  sack — do  Lawd!  Hyear  my 
purple  silk  dress  wid  seben  lase  ruffles — 
seben,  Lawd !”  All  of  this  was  chanted 
in  a soft,  loving  tone,  and  then  each 
garment  was  carefully  folded  and  re- 
stored to  its  place.  But  all  good  things, 
and  bad  ones,  also,  must  come  to  an  end 
some  da> . Aunt  Molly’s  treasures  were 
no  exceptions  to  this  rule.  One  calm, 
bright  Sunday  morn  in  winter  proved 
to  be  the  fatal  day.  Uncle  Silas  had  just 
piled  the  broad  fireplace  full  of  wood, 
and  the  blaze  was  leaping  and  cracking 
up  the  big  chimney. 

The  crispy  coldness  outside  made 
everything  seek  a secluded  place,  except 
the  lean,  hungry  pig  which  ran  about 
the  yard. 

“Huh!  gointer  be  plenty  wind  ’fore 
long,  kase  de  shoat  begin  to  tote  straws 
in  he  mouf.”  Thus  observed  the  old 
man,  as  he  looked  through  the  window. 
By  the  fire  the  two  boys  were  quarreling 
over  the  ownership  of  a sugar  cane. 

“Dis  my  own  sugar  cane,  kase  granny 
done  tole  me  I could  hab  it/Lifisisted  the 
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younger,  and  to  settle  the  dispute  he 
began  gnawing  upon  it. 

The  big  brass  knobs  on  the  andirons 
were  shinging  like  miniature  suns,  and 
the  bright  blaze  kept  on  hissing  and 
sputtering  just  as  if  it  were  trying  to  say 
something  important  to  the  army  of 
black  pots  and  kettles  in  the  far  corner 
of  the  fireplace. 

Aunt  Molly  began  her  regular  Sun- 
day morning  service  by  opening  tHe 
drawer  at  the  bottom  of  the  press.  She 
looked  in  with  wide-open  eyes,  then  she 
recoiled  quickly  and  muttered  : “Uh-uh  ! 
Wha*  dis  hyear? — wha’  dis  hyear, 
Lawd?”  The  drawer  was  empty — not 
even  a ribbon  bow  or  a scrap  of  lace 
remained!  In  frantic  haste  she  contin- 
ued her  search,  but  all  in  vain — even  her 
two  new  gingham  aprons,  with  their 
cross-stitch  work,  were  gone ! 

“Marster,  Marster,  wha’  dis  hyear?" 
she  kept  on  repeating  in  a bewildered 
manner. 

“Wha’  de  matter,  ole  ’oman?"  in- 
quired Uncle  Silas. 

“Matter  — matter  ?”  she  screamed. 
“Huh ! everyt’ing  de  matter ! All  my 
purty  dresses  done  gone — gone  to  de 
debble,  I reckon.  Do  Lawd ! M v fine 
purple  silk  dress  wid  seben  lace  ruffles — 
seben,  do  yo’  hyear? — dat’s  gone! 
Eberyt’ng  gone — gone — gone  !"  and  she 
sat  there  and  wept  beside  the  depleted 
press. 

Despite  the  fact  that  all  her  finery  was 
taken  from  her,  she  attended  church 
like  a good  Christian.  She  had  just 
settled  her  ample  proportions  in  the  pew 
next  to  the  front  one,  when  a strange 
black  woman  came  in  and  sat  directly 
in  front  of  her.  Aunt  Molly  almost 
fainted — there  sat  that  brazen  wench 
rigged  out  in  her  cherished  purple  silk 
and  red  satin!  There  were  some  of  her 
own  dear  green  ribbon  bows  fastened 
on  the  front  of  the  satin  sack! 


Aunt  Molly's  endurance  felt  a whole  ton 
of  hay  upon  it ! 

Although  she  had  never  heard  that 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor, 
she  must  have  felt  it  in  her  bones,  for 
she  bided  her  time,  and  joined  in  the 
singing  and  “amens,>  just  as  heartily  as 
if  she  had  never  owned  a purple  silk  and 
red  satin.  When  the  service  was  ended 
she  approached  the  strange  woman. 
She  had  heard  that  possession  was  nine 
points  of  the  law,  but  she  knew  that  her 
own  law  was  a stout  hickory  stick,  and 
she  held  the  most  convincing  points. 

“Look  a-hyear,  wha’  yo’  git  dat  dress, 
an’  dat  sack,  an’  dem  green  bows?”  she 
demanded  in  unmistakable  tones. 

The  strange  woman  looked  her  over 
with  a fine,  superior  air. 

“Look  a-hyear,  nigger,  don’t  yo  look 
at  me  in  dat  tone  ob  voice!  Tell  me 
whar  vo’  git  dat  dress,  an’  better  tell  me 
purty  quick,  too!"  Aunt  Molly  hissed, 
bringing  her  stick  into  view  to  fortify 
her  argument.  The  other  wilted  at  once. 

“I — I — bought  uni  from  er  cullard 
gen'man — he  name  Jeems  Ed’ard  Wil- 
liams,” she  replied. 

Aunt  Molly  recoiled  as  if  she  had  re- 
ceived a blow  in  the  face;  she  did  not 
say  a word,  but  turned  her  face  toward 
home.  As  she  went  along  she  threw 
away  the  stick  she  had  and  procured  a 
heavier  one. 

“Dey  does  say,  ‘de  better  de  day,  de 
better  de  deed,’  an’  as  dis  am  er  mighty 
good  day,  I*se  gointer  do  er  mighty 
good  deed — huh  !” 

The  meddlesome  neighbors  say  that 
there  was  a terrible  disturbance  at  Aunt 
Molly’s  cabin  after  she  returned  home, 
but  neighbors  don’t  always  speak  with 
a strict  regard  for  truth — Uncle  Silas 
says  (and  Silas  knows)  that  it  was  an 
earthquake ! Subsequent  investigations 
showed  that  the  cabin  was  still  standing, 
but  Uncle  Silas  says : “Dar  ain’t  er 
whole  chair  leff  in  de  cabin !” 


The  straw  which  broke  the  camel’s 
back  was  nothing  compared  to  this. 


Jeems  Ed’ard  Williams  has  engaged 
board  and  lodging  elsewhere. 
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Our  Lady  of  Limerick 

By  A DOMINICAN  FATHER 


HHE  marvelous,  the  mysterious, 
the  singular— that  which  is  in- 
timately associated  with  the 
heroically  religious,  never  fails 
to  excite  human  interest.  And  when  all 
of  these  elements  are  combined,  our 
concern  becomes  intense  and  deep.  This 
explains,  in  a measure,  the  remarkable 
and  abiding  devotion  of  the  people  of 
the  city  of  Limerick  and  vicinity  to  the 
object  of  which  this  narrative  gives  a 
brief  history. 

While  on  a visit  to  the  Dominican 
Fathers  in  the  quiet  old  town  of  Lim- 
erick, I observed  that  there  were,  con- 
tinuously, devout  persons  in  their 
church,  rapt  in  fervent  and  thoughtful 
prayer  before  a statue  of  our  Blessed 
Lady  that  stood  above  her  altar.  And 
when,  seeking  to  learn  the  cause  of  this 
tender  and  marked  devotion,  I broached 

the  subject  to  Father  D , an  aged 

priest  of  the  community,  he  gave  me 
this  historical  sketch  of  Our  Lady  of 
Limerick : 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century — in  the  year  of  Our  Lord’s 
grace  1610,  if  the  writer’s  memory 
serves  him  aright — the  wicked  and 
notorious  Sir  D.  Sarsfield,  Viscount 
of  Kilmallock,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  a tool  of 
James  I of  England,  cruelly  and  wan- 
tonly condemned  to  death  the  virtuous 
and  honorable  Sir  John  Burke,  Lord  of 
Brittos.  Burke  was  a devout  Catholic, 
a member  of  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Dominic,  and  a lifelong  friend  and  gen- 
erous benefactor  of  the  Dominican 
Fathers.  His  sole  guilt  was  that  of  har- 
boring priests  in  his  house,  and  per- 
mitting them  there  to  celebrate  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  He  was,  conse- 
quently, a martyr  for  the  faith  in  the 


truest  sense  of  the 'word,  and  some  day 
he  may  receive  from  the  Church  the 
honor  of  the  Altar  which  he,  together 
with  many  other  heroic  Irishmen  who 
laid  down  their  lives  for  the  same  holy 
cause,  so  richly  deserves. 

History  tells  us  he  was  one  of  the 
noblest  of  nature’s  noblemen,  and  that 
his  execution  was  cruelty  itself.  He 
lived  a saintly  life,  and  died  a most  holy 
death.  Offered  his  life,  liberty  and  the 
restoration  of  his  vast  estates  (for  these 
had  been  confiscated  at  the  time  of  his 
condemnation)  if  he  would  renounce  the 
Catholic  faith  and  embrace  that  of  his 
persecutors,  he  made  answer  that  he 
preferred  to  gain  life  eternal  to  all  the 
world.  True  man  of  God  that  he  was, 
he  deeply  bemoaned  the  fact  that,  be- 
cause of  the  sequestration  of  his  prop- 
erty, he  could  at  the  time  of  his  death  be- 
stow nothing  upon  the  Church  and  the 
Dominican  Order,  both  of  which  he 
loved  so  truly.  He  then  dedicated  to 
God  his  unborn  child,  praying  the  Di- 
vine Master  to  take  it,  whether  male  or 
female,  for  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic. 
It  proved  to  be  a girl,  and  when  she  was 
grown  up  to  womanhood,  she  entered 
the  convent  of  Irish  Dominican  nuns 
established  in  Lisbon,  Portugal.  Her 
life  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  that  com- 
munity as  that  of  a most  exemplary, 
saintly  and  mortified  religious.  Like 
her  father,  she  departed  this  life  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity,  A.  D.  1648. 

The  Sarsfield  household,  however,  did 
not  imitate  the  evil  example  of  the  in- 
iquitous head  of  their  illustrious  family. 
They  followed  him  not  into  the  ways  of 
apostasy,  crime  and  homicide.  Smitten 
with  shame  and  remorse  because  of  the 
wanton  and  brutal  murder  of  the  saintly 

and  virtuous  nobleman;  and  exemplary 
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Christian  martyr,  John  Burke,  and  seek- 
ing to  make  some  atonement  to  God  for 
the  horrible  deed  of  their  kinsman,  they 
presented  to  the  Dominican  Fathers  of 
Limerick  a beautiful  statue  of  our 
Blessed  Lady,  and  a chalice  for  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

The  chalice,  which  also  I had  the  good 
fortune  to  see,  bears  upon  its  base  this 
inscription : "Orate  pro  anima  Patritii 
Sarsfield  et  Eleonorae  White,  qui  hunc 
calicem  fieri  fecerunt,  1640.  Spectat  ad 
Conventum  Sti.  Salvatoris  Limricensis, 
O.  P.“  (“Pray  for  the  soul  of  Patrick 
Sarsfield  and  that  of  Eleanor  White,  who 
had  this  chalice  made,  1640.  It  belongs 
to  S.  Saviour’s  Convent  of  the  Domin- 
ican Fathers,  Limerick.”) 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  in 
passing,  that  the  Patrick  Sarsfield  and 
Eleanor  White  whose  names  were  en- 
graven on  the  chalice,  were  the  son  and 
daughter  of  the  ra'scally  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Common  Pleas  whose  apos- 
tasy and  infamous  crime  of  murder  I 
have  narrated.  The  statue,  which  is  of 
wood,  was  carved  in  Spain,  and  a veri- 
table masterpiece  of  workmanship  it  is. 

The  monastery  and  church  of  St. 
Saviour  (the  extensive  ruins  of  which 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  Limerick)  at  the  time 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Sir  John  Burke, 
stood  in  a part  of  the  city  that  was  then 
known  by  the  name  of  Englishtown. 
Their  foundation  dates  back  to  the  year 
of  Our  ford’s  grace  1227.  It  was  the 
generous  and  religious-minded  monarch, 
Donagh  Carbreagh  O’Brien,  King  of 
Munster,  who  invited  the  Dominicans 
to  the  city  on  the  Shannon.  He  built 
their  church  and  house,  and  otherwise 
greatly  aided  them.  This  was  one  of  the 
earliest  establishments  of  the  Order  in 
Ireland ; and  it  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Dominican  Fathers  until 
1698.  Being  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
bers by  the  bloody,  ruthless,  extermi- 
nating hand  of  frantic  persecution ; liv- 


ing in  the  direst  poverty  and  suffering; 
by  so-called  law  expelled  from  the  land 
of  their  birth  under  the  penalty  of  cap- 
ital punishment,  and  forbidden  under 
the  same  penalty  to  exercise  the  sacred 
offices  of  their  priesthood ; a price  set 
on  their  heads,  beset  on  all  sides  with 
ever-vigilant  spies,  the  sons  of  St.  Dom- 
inic were  compelled,  at  this  date,  to  re- 
linquish the  church  and  monastery 
which  had  been  the  home  and  oratory 
of  their  forefathers  in  religion,  and 
themselves,  for  nearly  five  hundred 
years.  But  the  undaunted  souls  of  these 
brave  Friars  Preachers,  like  that  of  the 
high-souled  Guzman,  were  wedded  to 
their  God,  to  the  salvation  of  their  fellow 
man,  to  their  country  and  their  duty. 
Forsake  these  they  would  not.  They 
might  meet  with  the  most  frightfully 
cruel  penalties  the  malice  of  evil  men 
could  devise ; death  might  be  their  por- 
tion ; they  might  be  hanged,  drawn  and 
quartered  (and  these  punishments  were 
the  lot  of  not  a few  among  them),  but 
they  would  never  be  found  delinquent 
in  the  most  sacred  duties  of  their  divine 
calling.  Like  Paul  of  old,  no  fear  or 
danger  could  separate  them  from  the 
love  of  Christ,  or  the  obligations  it 
imposed. 

They  left  their  former  sanctuary,  hal- 
lowed by  so  many  tender  and  sacred 
memories,  and  made  holy  by  so  many 
saintly  and  heroic  lives  and  deaths.  But 
it  was  only  to  seek  a safer  asylum  in 
some  more  secluded  locality,  where  life 
would  be  more  secure,  and  from  which 
they  might  go  forth  in  greater  safety 
to  administer  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
their  persecuted  countrymen.  A small 
chapel  just  off  Mary  Street,  in  a squalid, 
unfrequented  alley,  known  by  the  sug- 
gestive name  of  Fish  Lane,  offered  what 
seemed  to  be  a desirable  place,  and  be- 
came their  secret  abode.  From  this 
lonely  spot  the  Fathers,  after  having  lain 
hidden  through  all  the  day,  stole  out 
clandestinely  during  the  dark  hours  of 
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the  night  on  their  errands  of  mercy  and 
religion,  striving  to  keep  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  the  faithful  the  spark  of  divine 
faith,  hope,  charity.  In  this  way  was 
it  necessary  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, to  breathe  lowly  the  word  of  God 
into  the  ears  of  those  who  remained  true 
to  Him.  through  trial  and  tribulation,  to 
prepare  the  sick  to  meet  the  Master  Who 
would  soon  give  them  a rich  reward  for 
.the  persecutions  they  had  heroically  suf- 
fered for  His  sake.  To  do  otherwise 
were  to  court  certain  death  to  both  min- 
isters and  faithful;  to  thwart  the  good 
they  sought  to  accomplish,  and  the 
divine  service  for  which  they  braved  all 
manner  of  peril.  . 

But  almost  half  a century  previous  to 
the  abandonment  of  their  church  and 
convent  in  Englishtown,  the  Fathers  had 
secretly  buried  the  statue  given  them  by 
the  Sarsfield  family  in  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  their  kinsman,  concealing  in  it — 
for  the  statue  is  hollow  and  has  a vault, 
reached  through  a door  at  the  back,  that 
can  be  opened  and  closed — the  chalice 
presented  by  the  same  family,  together 
with  a number  of  other  sacred  vessels. 
This  was  in  the  year  1650.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  hide  church  treasures  in  this  way 
all  over  Ireland,  when  the  English,  dur- 
ing the  cruel,  exterminating  Cromwell- 
ian persecution,  were  overrunning  the 
country,  laying  waste  and  devastation 
far  and  wide,  ransacking  and  plunder- 
ing Catholic  churches,  monasteries  and 
convents,  robbing  them  of  everything  of 
value,  and  not  even  respecting  the  sacred 
vessels  for  the  service  of  the  altar.  The 
fact  and  place  of  the  burial  of  the  statue 
of  Our  Lady  of  Limerick  were  carefully 
recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  convent, 
and  never  allowed  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
community  in  hiding  in  Fish  Lane. 
Nearly  one  hundred  years  afterwards, 
about  1 733,  when  the  danger  of  losing 
the  precious  treasure  had  passed,  the 
statue  was  dug  up  to  be  taken  to  the 
humble  little  oratory  off  Mary  Street, 
and  was  found  perfectly  intact,  though  it 


had  lain  in  the  damp  earth  for  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a century. 

Such  a marvelous  preservation  must 
have  been  through  divine  intervention. 
Reports  of  how  the  statue  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady,  together  with  its  treas- 
ured contents,  had  been  preserved, 
quickly  sped  their  way  about  the  town 
and  country.  Great  were  the  crowds 
that  flocked  to  the  chapel  in  Fish  Lane 
to  witness  the  now  famous  icon  that  had 
escaped  alike  the  consuming  thirst  of 
avarice,  the  mad  religious  fury  of 
fanatical  men,  and  the  destructive 
agencies  of  nature  herself.  All  saw  and 
declared  that  the  finger  of  God  was 
surely  there ; that  the  phenomenon 
could  be  the  result  only  of  supernatural 
causes.  There  was  forthwith  enkindled 
in  the  generous  hearts  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Limerick — and  indeed  of  all  Ire- 
land—a deep  and  fervent  devotion  to 
this  miraculous  image  of  Our  Lady. 
That  their  devotion  has  the  sanction  of 
heaven  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  never  abated  or  grown  cold. 

“Our  Lady  of  Limerick”  is  the  charm- 
ing name  by  which  the  statue  has  been 
called  since  the  day  of  the  discovery  of 
its  miraculous  preservation,  and  by  this 
name  it  is  known  and  revered  through- 
out the  blessed  Isle  of  Erin  even  as  is 
our  Lady  of  Lourdes  throughout  all 
Christendom,  and  from  far  and  near 
come  pilgrims  to  invoke  the  interces- 
sion, favor  and  protection  of  “Our  Lady 
of  Limerick.” 

It  is  deemed  an  honor  and  a happy 
privilege  to  replenish  with  oil  the  little 
votive  lamp  that  never  ceases  to  burn 
before  the  altar  of  Our  Lady  of  Lim- 
erick, a fact  which  bespeaks  more  clearly 
and  eloquently  than  can  words  the  love 
and  affection  with  which  she  is  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  The  great- 
est confidence  is  placed  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  oil  of  this  votive  lamp.  And  the 
offerings  of  thanksgiving  left  at  the  altar 
in  remembrance  and  gratitude  for  cures 
thus  wrought,  bear  mute  but  unmis- 
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takable  evidence  that  the  trust  and  faith 
placed  in  our  heavenly  advocate  do  not 
go  unrequited. 

When  the  Dominican  Fathers  moved 
from  the  dingy  little  chapel  in  Fish 
Lane,  in  1815,  to  their  new  church  and 
monastery  in  Glent worth  Street,  they 
installed  their  precious  statue  in  a more 
beautiful  and  commodious  home. 
Thither,  too,  the  coterie  of  her  devotees 
made  their  way.  The  deep  and  abiding 
devotion  that  had  long  been  shown  our 
Lady  in  the  humbly  oratory  off  Mary 


Street,  was  not  lessened  by  the  change 
of  her  abode.  It  followed  her  to  her  new 
shrine, and  rejoiced  to  see  her  enthroned, 
along  with  her  Divine  Son,  in  a house 
more  befitting  the  honor  due  Him  and 
her.  One  has  but  to  look  into  the 
splendid  new  St.  Saviour’s  Church  to 
see  how  true  and  faithful  have  the  clients 
of  Our  Lady  of  Limerick  remained  to 
her  during  all  the  years  that  have  come 
and  gone  since  the  days  of  the  wondrous 
happenings  at  old  St.  Saviour’s  in 
Englishtown. 


The  Miracle  At  Cana. 


By  Rev.  John  Fitzpatrick,  0.  M.  I. 


To  Cana,  at  her  heart’s  behest. 

Comes  Mary,  as  a wedding-guest ; 

For  who  at  such  a time  could  aid 
A maiden,  as  the  Mother-Maid ! 

Jesus  and  His  disciples,  too. 

Have  here  their  place  of  rendezvous; 
And  men  have  come  His  face  to  see 
From  many  parts  of  Galilee. 

And  so  the  blushful  wine  has  ceased 
To  flow,  ere  ends  the  marriage-feast ; — 
If  Mary’s  pity  not  dispense 
The  vintage  of  her  providence. 


Ha ! to  her  Son,  her  mystic  vine, 

Like  Spring  she  says,  “They  have  no  wine 
Rut  He,  until  His  hour,  defers 
To  hearken  to  this  hope  of  hers. 

Yet,  seeing  in  His  gracious  mien 
The  wished-for  grapes  already  green, 

She  whispers  to  the  waiters,  “Do 
Whatever  He  shall  say  to  you.” 

(With  Jesus  ’tis  a habit  still 
To  yield  Him  to  His  Mother’s  will, 

For  passed  the  hidden  life  away 
But  with  the  breath  of  yesterday.) 


Six  water-jars,  at  His  command, 

Are  brimmed  with  water  where  they  stand ; 
Anon  He  bids,  “Draw  out  and  bear,” 

And  floods  of  sudden  wine  are  there. 


In  sooth,  at  Mary’s  prayer  of  power, 

The  grapes  of  God  have  reached  their  hour, 
Ripening  ’neath  those  sunny  skies, 

The  heaven  of  her  entreating  eyes. 


Ah ! now  is  vain  the  sneer  that  saith, 
“Comes  any  good  from  Nazareth?” — 
Good  wine  at  least  the  pitcher  fills, 
When  Mary  prays  and  Jesus  wills. 


And  henceforth,  when  these  friends  are  met, 
Lips,  with  some  common  vintage  wet, 

Will  thrill  with  evidence  divine 
And  Cana’s  wondrous  wedding-wine. 
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The  Master  of  St.  Nathy’s 

The  Master  and  the  Member 

By  P.  J.  COLEMAN 


lERREEN  was  proud  of  St. 
Nathy’s,  and  St.  Nathy’s  was 
proud  of  its  Master.  St. 
Nathy’s  is  an  old  Irish  school, 
of  ancient  and  honorable  lineage,  dating, 
’tis  said,  from  the  golden  age  of  learn- 
ing when  Erin  was  the  University  of 
Europe,  and  St.  Finnian  left  his  great 
College  of  Clonard  to  consecrate  the 
first  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  which  St. 
Nathy’s  was  the  seminary  and  classical 
academy. 

It  was  a quaint  building,  standing  at 
the  head  of  a small  street,  in  the  incon- 
gruous company  of  the  Royal  Military 
Barracks  and  the  uglv  Anglican  Church, 
whereof  the  Barracks  were  patron  and 
symbol.  But  within  the  gray-walled 
close  surrounding  the  school  all 
was  quiet  and  repose.  Reveille  and 
tattoo  might  sound  from  the  Eng- 
lish garrison  without,  red-coated  sol- 
diers fight  and  brawl  and  sing  their 
ribald  songs,  but  in  the  sacred  precincts 
of  St.  Nathy’s  were  peace  and  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  academic  calm  and  nothing 
more  rude  than  the  clamor  of  rooks  in 
the  trees.  Here,  surrounded  by  the 
tombs  of  noble  families  carved  with  his- 
toric escutcheons,  embowered  in  the 
verdurous  gloom  of  umbrageous  oaks 
and  elms,  the  old  school  had  lived  its 
life  of  honorable  usefulness  and  grown 
gray  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  human- 
ity. In  the  roll  of  its  alumni  were  prel- 
ates and  priests  of  hallowed  memory, 
men  who  had  suffered  torture  and  won 
martyrdom  under  the  Reformation ; 
eminent  physicians  and  scientists,  lights 
of  the  literary  world  and  tribunes  of  the 
people  who  had  thundered  for  Ireland 
in  the  forum  of  Westminster.  And  not 


one  of  them  but  held  the  old  school  in 
holiest  affection.  Yes,  Derreen  was 
proud  of  St.  Nathy’s,  and  St.  Nathy’s 
was  proud  of  its  Master. 

I can  see  the  Master  now,  tall,  thin, 
venerable,  ascetic,  austerity  in  the  fine 
oval  of  the  Celtic  face,  sweetness  and 
strength  in  the  firm  mouth  and  chin, 
gentleness  in  every  tone,  but  fire — the 
fire  of  the  sleeping  volcano — in  the  blue 
eyes  that  at  times  could  blaze  from  their 
deep  shaggy-browed  caves.  I can  see 
him  in  his  voluminous  coat  of  faded 
broadcloth,  his  leonine  hair  falling  in  a 
white  mane  to  his  shoulders  as,  spec- 
tacles on  nose,  he  paced  the  paths  of  the 
school-yard,  conning  over  some  favorite 
author,  or  smiled  with  paternal  indul- 
gence at  the  boisterous  play  of  his  bovs 
— boisterous  always,  not  always  decor- 
ous. I can  hear  him  as,  of  evenings 
after  his  pedagogic  labors,  he  relaxed 
his  tired  mind  in  the  dissipation  of  mu- 
sic ; for  he  was  a skilled  performer  on 
the  violin,  and  music  was  his  recreation 
and  delight.  I can  see  the  children 
standing  agape  with  wide  eyes  of  won- 
der, as  from  the  open  window  of  his 
library  floated  the  enchanting  strains  of 
Moore,  or  the  magic  notes  of  Gounod, 
or  Beethoven,  or  Bizet. 

Surely  that  fiddle  was  bewitched,  and 
he  who  wrung  such  pathos  from  its 
chords  had  played  with  the  fairies  of 
Lisheen.  Such  a fiddle  ! It  laughed  and 
moaned  and  sobbed,  shrieked  and  ex- 
ulted and  crooned,  gathering  to  itself  all 
the  emotions  of  the  heart,  all  the  strange 
sweet  voices  of  nature — lisp  of  leaves 
and  ripple  of  rain,  silvery  babble  of 
mountain  brooks,  golden  chirpings  of 
finch  and  linnet,  whistle  of  thrush  and 
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skylark’s  rapture.  And  the  Master  him- 
self ! Simple,  God-fearing  folk;,  who 
heard  the  gentleness  of  speech  and  tone, 
and  saw  the  scholarly  abstraction  of  face 
and  mien,  shook  their  sage  heads  and 
explained  the  mystery  by  assuring  the 
credulous  “he  had  been  with  the  gobd 
people.”  Derreen  was  proud  of  St. 
Nathy’s  and  St.  Nathy’s  was  proud  of 
Richard  O’Keefe,  M.  A. 

About  his  antecedents,  as  about  his 
personality,  there  was  an  air  of  mystery. 
He  was  not  a native  of  the  diocese,  but 
had  come  there,  years  before  this  gener- 
ation was  born,  at  the  invitation  of  a 
discerning  bishop  who  was  a saint  and 
who  wished  only  the  best  of  tuition  for 
the  boys  committed  to  him.  Some 
coupled  his  name  with  Trinity,  some 
with  Louvain,  some  with  Paris.  But  of 
his  Latinity  there  was  no  question.  Old 
students  boast  with  pride  that  a great 
President  of  Maynooth,  commenting 
publicly  on  the  thesis  of  a student  who 
later  became  a famous  professor  at  St. 
Patrick’s,  declared  there  was  but  one 
other  man  in  Ireland  who  could  write 
such  Latin,  and  he  was  Richard  O’Keefe 
of  St.  Nathy’s. 

A Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  had  a 
great  estate. at  one  side  of  Derreen,  a dis- 
tinguished advocate  and  Queen’s  Coun- 
sellor at  the  other.  They  were  the 
Maecenas  of  the  province,  renowned  for 
their  learning  and  eloquence,  and  at 
their  tables  the  Master  was  ever  a wel- 
come guest.  His  fame  had  gone  into 
the  Courts  of  England  and  his  name 
was  reverently  whispered  over  the  tea- 
cups on  the  terrace  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  of  this  the  Master  knew 
not,  nor  in  truth  did  he  care  for  it. 

After  his  school  his  affections  were 
centered  in  his  old  boys — the  boys  who 
had  sat  at  his  feet  and  gone  forth  into 
the  world  to  add  to  the  lustre  and  en- 
hance the  glory  of  their  Alma  Mater. 
He  watched  their  careers  with  assiduous 
fare.  He  followed  them  fondly  in  their 


successes,  rejoiced  over  their  triumphs- 
or  sorrowed,  over,  their  failures.  When 
Prize  Day  came  at  Trinity  or  Edin- 
burgh or  Maynooth  or  the  other  great 
colleges  to  which  bis  boys  had  passed, 
he  was  in  a fever  of  nervous  anticipation. 
Then  would  he  hurry  from  his  school- 
room, buy  the  papers,  lock  himself  from 
intrusion  among  his  books,  scan  the 
columns  for  the  names  he  loved ; and, 
if  perchance  a “maxima  cum  laude,”  or  a 
“proxime  accessit”  marked  their  names,, 
the  outside  world  might  know  the  fact 
by  the  abandon  of  his  violin,  while  the 
good  man  capered  delightedly  in  jig  or 
reel.  Thereafter  he  would  appear 
gravely  at  the  school  and,  unfolding  his 
Freeman’s  Journal  on  his  desk,  would' 
hold  up  this  gold  medallist,  or  that  win- 
ner of  a fellowship  as  an  exemplar  for 
coming  generations,  winding  up  his  dis- 
sertation by  dismissing  the  boys  for  a 
holiday  in  honor  of  the  protagonist. 

But  of  all  the  old  boys  none  stood  so* 
high  in  the  Master’s  esteem  as  Roderick 
Blake,  M.  P.  The  noble  son  of  a noble 
sire,  he  had  turned  away  from  a life  of 
opulence  and  ease  to  devote  himself  to* 
the  service  of  Ireland.  He  might  have 
been  a Sybarite,  but  the  tearful  beauty 
of  Dark  Rosaleen — the  fair  Mother- 
land his  father  had  fought  and  suffered 
for — had  won  him  to  her  cause,  and  now 
he  took  first  rank  with  the  orators  of 
Parliament — a man  whose  name  had 
become  a household  word  in  the  humble 
cabins  of  the  land,  whose  word  could 
conjure  up  the  five  counties  of  Con- 
naught into  armed  rebellion  if  so  he 
desired.  He,  too,  in  his  stormy  days  had 
“run  the  outlaw’s  wild  career,”  banned 
by  the  Government  against  whose 
atrocities  he  protested  in  burning  elo- 
quence, but  shrined  in  the  love  of  an 
adoring  race.  Roderick  Blake  was  the 
proudest  feather  in  the  Master’s  cap. 
Not  a speech  of  his  but  the  old  man  had 
reverently  treasured  in  a scrap-book  that 
in  his  affection  ranked  with  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes, 
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And,  indeed,  the  Master  had  done 
much  to  form  that  eloquence  of  the 
Member  which  made  him  so  potent  a 
factor  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  Ireland. 
Persuasive  pulpiteers  gladly  attributed 
their  power  to  Richard  O’Keefe’s  crit- 
ical taste.  His  style  was  of  that  stately 
school  now  but  a tradition — a school  of 
dignified  diction  and  periodic  complete- 
ness derived  from  the  orators  of  an- 
tiquity. Rounded,  full  and  sonorous,  it 
still  echoed  in  the  philippics  of  O’Con- 
nell and  Shiel  and  Meagher,  but  was 
gradually  dying  into  the  direct,  terse, 
unadorned  bluntness  of  modern,  busi- 
ness-like statement.  But  at  times  it 
thundered  in  the  speeches  of  Roderick 
Blake ; and  Blake,  seeing  with  pride  the 
power  it  gave  him  over  the  emotional 
Celt,  rejoiced  in  the  Master  at  whose 
■feet  he  had  sat.  Never  had  he  cam- 
paigned in  the  west  but  he  had  turned 
•aside  from  husting  or  platform  to  pay 
his  respects  to  his  venerable  friend. 
And  those  visits  of  the  great  man  to  his 
Master  were  golden  milestones  in  the 
old  man’s  life. 

The  Member  had  just  been  liberated 
from  jail  after  a six  months’  sentence. 
Broken  in  health,  he  arrived  at  Derreen 
•to  recuperate  in  the  home  of  his  aunt, 
a rich  patrician,  living  in  eremetic  se- 
clusion in  a fine  old  mansion.  Blake 
was  the  apple  of  the  doting  lady’s  eye. 
Childless  herself  and  widowed,  all  the 
tenderness  of  her  ardent  nature  went 
forth  to  the  man  who  yet  in  early  man- 
flood  had  haloed  his  name  with  distinc- 
tion. Her  house,  large  and  luxurious, 
was  full  of  historic  memories.  Behind 
.lay  a stately  garden  stretching,  with 
gorgeous  flower-beds  and  spicy  plots  of 
fruit  trees,  to  the  high  gray  wall  that 
•divided  it  from  the  green  enclosure  of 
St.  Nathy’s.  There  his  father  before  him 
fiad  paced  and  pondered  and  dreamed, 
and  there  in  youth,  while  yet  a student 
at  St.  Nathy’s  the  Member  had  wan- 
dered and  read  and  mused,  finding  the 
inspiration  and  forming  the  resolutions 


that  led  him  to  his  country’s  service. 
There,  on  a stone  in  the  wall,  he  had 
carved  the  motto  of  his  life — “Dulce  et 
decorum  est  pro  patria  mori.,,  The 
rudely  chiselled  letters  were  partly 
eroded  now  by  time,  partly  hidden  by 
ivy.  But  that  motto  had  been  trans- 
lated into  a life  of  beautiful  consecration 
and  patriotic  purpose.  And  now,  as  he 
came  back  to  the  old  garden,  rich  in  the 
love  of  his  kind,  his  thoughts  went  out 
to  the  preceptor  of  his  youth.  He  would 
see  him  to-morrow,  go  in  person  to 'the 
school  to  do  him  fitting  reverence.  To- 
night, however,  a clamorous  multitude 
filled  the  street  below  his  balconied  win- 
dow, acclaiming  the  man  they  loved,  and 
calling  imploringly  for  a speech. 

“Do  but  show  yourself,  Rory,” 
pleaded  his  aunt.  “They  love  you,  you 
know,  and  won’t  be  satisfied  without  a 
few  words.” 

The  Member  pleaded  weariness.  “I’m 
so  fatigued,”  he  said,  “and  wish  to  re- 
tire. To-morrow  will  do — ” 

“Hark!  They  are  insistent,”  urged 
his  aunt.  “Ah,  my  boy,  how  rich  you 
are ! Gold  and  silver — what  are  they 
compared  to  the  love  of  a devoted 
people?” 

The  cheering  increased.  A band  had 
joined  the  crowd  and  the  blare  of  brass 
mounted  to  the  window. 

“Go!”  urged  the  old  lady. 

The  Member  threw  back  the  French 
sash  and  stepped  out  on  the  balcony. 

Torches  glowed  beneath  him,  a host 
of  faces  were  upturned  to  him  and  a 
shrill  cheer  greeted  his  presence. 

The  old  fire  and  fervor  were  for  the 
time  gone  from  voice  and  gesture,  as  he 
thanked  them  for  their  reception, 
pledged  anew  his  devotion  to  the  cause, 
and  counselled  patience  and  persever- 
ance in  the  fight  for  freedom. 

An  old  man  on  the  skirt  of  the  crowd, 
his  slouch  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  list- 
ened to  the  Member  and  sighed.  He 
saw  the  pinched  face  and  the  prison  pal- 
lor thereof,  noticed  the  weary  stoop  of 
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the  erst  erect  shoulders,  caught  the 
fatigue  of  tone  and  gesture,  and  then, 
heavy  at  heart,  slunk  away  to  his  home 
in  Chapel  Lane.  There,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  his  beloved  violin,  he  sang 
his  grief  aloud : 

“Unprized  are  her  sons  till  they’ve 
learned  to  betray. 

Undistinguished  they  live  if  they 
shame  not  their  sires, 

And  the  torch  that  would  light  them  to 
dignity’s  way 

Must  be  caught  from  the  pyre  where 
their  country  expires.’' 

Then  the  Master  went  to  bed. 

The  next  day  dawned  bright  and 
auspicious.  The  swallows  were  twitter- 
ing at  his  eaves  when  the  Master  awoke. 
He  rose,  shaved,  dressed  himself  punc- 
tiliously, swathing  his  throat  in  a black 
silk  cravat,  reserved  for  state  occasions. 
Then,  placing  a red  geranium  in  his 
lapel,  he  eyed  the  result  in  his  mirror 
and  went  down  to  breakfast,  happy 
and  elate. 

His  wife,  cold  and  unsympathetic,  and 
his  two  pert  daughters  noticed  the 
flower. 

“Humph ! What’s  up  to-day,  Rich- 
ard?” smirked  the  wife,  as  she  poured 
his  coffee. 

“To-dav,  Susanna?”  he  smiled.  “The 
Member's  in  town  and  he’ll  surely  call 
at  the  school.  He  never  forgets,  you 
know,  and  'tis  but  seemly  to  do  honor 
to  the  man  and  the  occasion.” 

He  was  full  of  pleasurable  anticipa- 
tion as  he  went  up  the  narrow  street  to 
his  school.  It  was  another  of  his  golden 
days ; but,  alas ! his  favorite  pupils, 
without  malice  aforehand,  had  deter- 
mined to  mar  it. 

If  the  Master  sometimes  rewarded  his 
boys  with  a half-holiday,  more  often, 
such  was  his  own  love  of  study,  he  meted 
the  half-day  as  punishment,  fondly  im- 
agining that  by  driving  them  from  their 
books  he  was  venting  his  displeasure 
on  the  erring  and  recalcitrant.  To  be 


deprived  of  school  for  half  a day  was, 
to  his  simple  way  of  thinking,  the  acme 
of  torture.  And  this  delusion  the  de- 
signing students  fostered,  with  much 
show  of  compunction  and  contrite  pro- 
testations whenever  he  drove  them  from 
his  presence.  • Jt  was  the  vulnerable  heel 
in  the  otherwise  invulnerable  Achilles. 
To  deliberately  run  counter  to  his 
whims,  to  question  or  challenge  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  school  bv  long  usage  es- 
tablished, to  defy  his  instructions  or 
flout  a hobby  or  idiosyncrasy  was  a sure 
means  of  provoking  his  ire  and  winning 
the  coveted  half-day  for  penance. 

It  was  a rare  day  in  June,  and  the  less 
ardent  of  the  students  cast  longing  eyes 
country  ward,  where  the  waters  of  the 
lough  sparkled  invitingly  across  rich 
reaches  of  meadow.  A rod  or  boat  on 
its  bosom  or  a plunge  in  its  cool  crystal 
were  surely  better  than  a long  day  in  a 
stifling  schoolroom  or  tiresome  por- 
ing over  loathsome  books. 

The  Member’s  presence  in  Derreen 
and  the  possibility  of  a visit  from  him 
drew  them  into  voluble  groups  in  the 
school-yard.  His  parliamentary  fame 
was  canvassed  and  recanvassed  by  the 
worshipful  youths.  How  he  had  pillor- 
ied this  minister  and  flayed  that : how  he 
had  silenced  the  Premier,  made  a night’s 
jest  of  the  Irish  Chief  Secretary  and  de- 
fied the  Speaker — th^se  and  a hundred 
and  one  other  incidents  in  his  career 
were  told.  They  were  his  fanatic  ad- 
mirers, these  young  fellows  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  himself  and  his  com- 
rades in  the  benches  of  St.  Xathv’s. 
Surely  if  fame,  public  applause  and  pop- 
ular idolatry  were  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess. the  Member’s  success  was  un- 
questionable. 

The  Master  stood  at  the  door,  eyeing 
and  making  mental  note  of  the  boys  as 
they  filed  to  their  desks.  Here  was 
Donald  O’Hara,  blonde  and  winsome, 
already  a purist  in  Latin  and  a fiery 
patriot  at  heart.  Fine  material  for  a 


p*eat  career,  a sweet  and  sterling  char- 
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acter,  thought  the  Master.  Here  was 
Roger  Mulligan,  swarthy,  athletic,  im- 
petuous— what  a preacher  he  would 
make!  And  here  was  Simon  Costello 
with  a hint  of  Castilian  blood  in  his  dark 
beauty.  So  simple,  so  courteous,  so 
well-bred, “perfectus  ad  unguem,”  mused 
his  Mentor.  He  would  yet  wear  the 
purple  and  grace  the  episcopate ! This, 
proficient  in  science,  was  destined  for  a 
great  doctor;  that,  pious  and  gentle,  for 
a model  parish  priest.  This  one  might 
yet  rival  De  Lesseps  in  engineering,  that 
rival  the  military  glories  of  the  O’Neils. 
l5o  he  went  on,  in  the  goodness  of  his 
heart  building  his  gorgeous  dreams  for 
the  lads  he  loved.  Ah ! how  many 
dreams  he  had  seen  dissolved  in  disap- 
pointment, how  many  a vision  fade, 
how  many  a bright  hope  shattered ! 
But,  thank  God,  the  Member  had  real- 
ized his  fondest  wish.  And  to-day  the 
Member  would  honor  him  by  his  pres- 
ence in  the  school ! 

“Boys,”  said  the  Master,  when  pray- 
ers had  been  said  and  the  students  had 
seated  themselves,  “there  is  among  us 
to-day,  in  this  simple,  unsophisticated 
community,  one  who  is  alike  an  honor 
to  his  people  and  a credit  to'St.  Nathy’s. 
I need  not  expatiate  on  the  fact  that  I 
refer  to  that  profound  master  of  debate, 
that  star  of  forensic  splendor,  that  un- 
compromising patriot  and  loyal  gentle- 
man, Roderick  Blake,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. You  have  the  privilege  of  sitting 
where  he  once  sat.  May  God  grant  that 
at  least  some  among  you  may  yet  emu- 
late his  example  of  unselfish  sacrifice 
and  unparalleled  devotion  to  faith  and 
Fatherland !” 

A burst  of  hand-clapping  greeted  the 
Master. 

“That  noble  gentleman  will  be  here 
to-day,  and  I earnestly  hope  that  you 
will  not  permit  the  natural  exuberance 
of  youth  to  degenerate  into  unseemly 
levity  or  disgraceful  indecorum.  You, 
Tom  Lee,”  he  went  on,  turning  to  a red- 
haired  youth  with  a roguish  blue  eye, 
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“you  will  please  see  to  it  that  you  sup- 
press your  pleasantries  and  excise  your 
witticisms  while  the  honorable  Member 
is  present.  Remember,  Tom,  every- 
thing in  its  place  and  everything  in  its 
proper  time  and  place.” 

Whereon,  being  duly  admonished,  the 
unregenerate  Lee  kicked  his  neighbor, 
Donald  O’Hara,  under  the  desk  and 
smiled  humble  acquiescence  to  tfye 
Master. 

The  Master  finished  speaking,  as  a be- 
lated student  dashed  into  the  room.  He 
was  red  and  excited. 

“Oh,  Professor,”  he  stammered 
breathlessly,  “Mr.  Blake  is  coming  up 
the  street,  and  you  wouldn’t  guess  who’s 
with  him?” 

“Who,  Burke  ?”  asked  the  elated 
Master. 

“The  Bishop,  sir;  and  I just  dodged 
by  them  and  ran  here  hot-foot,  so  you’d 
be  ready  for  them.” 

“Very  considerate  of  you,  Burke,” 
smiled  the  Master.  “Your  exemplary 
thoughtfulness  excuses  you  for  being 
half  an  hour  late  this  morning.  Now, 
boys,  no  levity!” 

Indeed  there  was  no  attempt  at  lev- 
ity, for  deep  silence  settled  on  the  desks, 
and  even  Tom  Lee  looked  grave. 

The  door  was  open  to  admit  the 
balmy  air.  The  grass  outside  burned 
green  in  the  vivid  sunlight  and  the  rooks 
were  wrangling  noisily  in  the  branches 
that  arabesqued  the  windows  with  leafy 
designs. 

A footstep  was  heard  on  the  gravel, and 
a shadow  darkened  the  threshold.  The 
boys  rose  to  their  feet  with  a storm  of 
handclapping.  Two  figures  stood  in 
the  doorway.  One  stout  and  of  middle 
stature,  garbed  in  clerical  blaclc,  with  a 
small  triangle  of  purple  beneath  his  col- 
lar. The  grave,  intellectual  face,  the 
sweet  strength  of  the  mouth  and  the 
keen  eye  of  authority  proclaimed  the 
Bishop.  The  other,  tall  and  slightly 
stooping,  with  aquiline  features  of  a 
dark  and  unforgettable  beauty,  framed 
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in  raven  locks  and  beard,  but  with  a pal- 
lor as  of  sickness  in  the  sunken  cheeks. 
It  was  the  Member — a commanding  and 
compelling  figure  in  any  assembly  of 
men. 

The  Master,  transfigured  by  the  joy 
he  could  not  suppress,  strode  forward 
to  meet  them.  He  dropped  reverently  on 
his  knees  before  the  Bishop,  took  his 
shapely  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 
Then,  rising,  he  embraced  the  Member, 
tenderly,  affectionately. 

“This  is  a proud  day  for  me,”  he 
murmured. 

“And  one  of  delight  for  me,”  smiled 
the  Member,  kissing  the  hand  he  held 
in  his. 

“You  do  honor  to  St.  Nathv’s,”  said 
the  Master. 

“St.  Nathy’s  is  honored  in  its  Master/' 
smiled  the  courteous  Member. 

“My  dear  boys,”  said  the  Bishop,  “I 
have  the  unprecedented  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing to  you  my  friend,  Mr.  Blake, 
whose  unblemished  life  and  distin- 
guished services  to  Ireland  reflect  glory 
on  St.  Nathy’s.  He  was  once,  as  you 
know,  a student  here,  and  the  promise  of 
great  things  he  then  gave  has  been  more 
than  fulfilled  in  the  lustre  of  his  public 
and  patriotic  performance.” 

Not  one  of  tho^e  boys  but  knew  the 
Member’s  story — his  life  at  St.  Nathy’s, 
his  later  life  at  Trinity,  his  Parliament- 
ary career,  his  devotion  to  faith  and 
Fatherland,  the  successes  he  had 
achieved,  the  laurels  he  had  plucked, 
the  indignities  he  had  endured.  Where- 
fore, the  benches  grew  strangely  hushed 
when  their  idol,  he  who  had  crossed 
swords  with  Gladstone  and  Salisbury, 
began  to  speak. 

He  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  high 
ideals  in  life,  urging  his  youthful  aud- 
itors never  to  compromise  principle  for 
pelf,  nor  “crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of 
the  knee  that  thrift  may  follow  fawning.” 
Then  he  passed  on  to  anecdotes  of  his 
own  days  there  in  that  familiar  old  hall, 
and  presently  he,  over  whose  broken 


health  and  bowed  manhood  those  youths 
were  fain  to  weep,  had  them  in  hysterics 
of  laughter. 

“Perhaps  my  honorable  friend  might 
like  to  examine  the  boys  and  see 
whether  they  are  up  to  the  old  standard,” 
suggested  the  Master. 

His  honorable  friend  would  be  de- 
lighted, but  the  Master  must  help  him. 

His  hour  of  triumph  had  come  and 
the  good  pedagogue  swelled  visibly ; for 
now  he  would  prove  that  the  old  school 
maintained  its  traditions  of  scholarship, 
and  that  here  even  now  were  boys  bright 
as  any  who  had  ever  preceded  them. 

Donald  O’Hara  sympathetically  trans- 
lated a chorus  from  “Prometheus  Vinc- 
tus ;”  Simon  Costello  acquitted  himself 
of  the  pathetic  parting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache ; Roger  Mulligan  dis- 
coursed on  the  “Ars  Portica,”  and  then 
by  evil  hap  Tom  Lee’s  red  head  caught 
the  speaker’s  eye. 

Now  Tom  was  never  an  adept  classi- 
cist and  had  a constitutional  dislike  for 
the  ponderous  polysyllabics  in  which  the 
Master  trained  his  boys.  It  was  the 
Master’s  weakness  to  avoid  the  simpler 
synonyms  for  the“sesquipedalia”  that 
Horace  loathed.  So  that  at  the  very  first 
sentence  of  the  “In  Catalinam’’  Tom  fell 
foul  of  the  Master.  So  far  everything 
had  gone  beautifully,  and  Bishop,  Mem- 
ber and  Master  were  pleased.  But  when 
guileless  Tom  began  stammeringly  to 
translate  “How  long,  O Cataline,  wilt 
thou  abuse  our  patience?”  there  was  an 
explosion. 

“Stop,  sir,”  thundered  the  Master. 

The  P>ishop  stared  and  the  Member 
looked  his  surprise. 

“Is  that  right,  sir?” 

“Why,  that  is  a correct  translation,” 
ventured  the  Member,  coming  to  Tom’s 
rescue ; but  the  Master  ignored  him. 
This  was  his  own  particular  realm,  and 
here  he  would  abdicate  to  no  man. 

“Is  that  translation  right,  Lee?”  asked 
the  Master. 
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“Why,  yes,  sir,  according  to  the  dic- 
tionary.” said  contumacious  Tom. 

“According  to  fiddlesticks!”  snorted 
the  Master. 

“I  don’t  know,  sir,  if  that’s  the  name 
of  the  compiler,  but  I quote  the  dic- 
tionary.” 

The  Master’s  brows  grew  black.  Here 
was  a boy  daring  to  make  fun  of  him 
before  the  Member.  The  lion  was  being 
bearded  in  his  den  and  the  lion’s  wrath 
was  great. 

“How  did  I tell  you  to  translate  that 
sentence?”  roared  the  lion. 

Tom  deliberately  referred  to  his  note- 
book. “How  long,  O Cataline,  wilt  thou 
trespass  on  our  forbearance?”  he  read. 

“Correct,  sir ; and  why  didn’t  you 
give  that  first?” 

“But,  my  dear  Professor,”  broke  in 
the  chivalrous  Member,  who  relished 
not  the  mouse  being  crushed  by  the 
lion,  “Lee’s  translation  was  perfectly 
good.” 

The  boys  looked  at  one  another  in 
amaze  and  the  horror  deepened.  Here 
was  a duel  of  Titans  and  all  held  their 
breath. 

“My  dear  sir,”  said  the  Master,  “you 
may  know  a point  of  order  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  here  you  are  distinctly 
out  of  order.  Here  I will  allow  no  man 
to  contradict  me.” 

It  was  too  late,  and  a moment  after 
the  impulsive  pedagogue  would  have 
given  his  life  to  recall  his  words  to  the 
Member. 

That  gentleman’s  face  showed  the 
agony  of  the  moment.  A shadow  as  of 
pain  crept  over  it,  deepening  its  deathly 
pallor.  Then  he  put  down  the  book  he 
held,  rose  from  the  rostrum,  took  his 
hat  therefrom,  and,  followed  by  the 
Bishop,  plainly  looking  his  displeasure, 
passed  out  at  the  door  without  a word. 

For  a terrible  minute  or  two  the 
silence  in  the  room  was  tense,  audible. 
No  one  dared  venture  to  look  at  the 
Master,  whose  face  had  grown  suddenly 
gray  and  old. 
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“Study,  ye  Lilliputians !”  he  roared  at 
last,  finding  vent  for  his  emotion. 

Whenever  he  bade  them  study  the 
boys  knew  that  his  displeasure  was  at 
high-water  mark.  But  poor  Tom  Leef 
What  would  become  of  him?  Surely 
some  fearful  fate  awaited  him ; and  so 
they  bent  their  heads  behind  their  piled- 
up  books  and  made  pretense  to  study. 

But  the  tension  could  not  last,  and  it 
was  broken  presently  by  a ripple  of  sup- 
pressed laughter.  Donald  O’Hara 
kicked  Lee  under  his  desk,  beseeching 
him  to  control  himself ; but  Tom’s  sense 
of  humor  would  not  be  suppressed,  and 
again  his  giggle  broke  the  silence.  This 
time  the  master  had  located  the  culprit. 

“Lee,  stand  up!”  he  shouted^he  him- 
self jumping  to  his  feet  on  the  rostrum,, 
behind  a barricade  of  grammars,  lexi- 
cons and  classical  texts. 

“Lee,  you  laughed  at  me,”  he  began,, 
transfixing  the  offender  with  a glance. 

“I  didn’t,  sir,”  blurted  Lee. 

“O  temporal  O mores!”  gasped  the 
Master.  “You  didn’t  laugh  at  me?  Am 
I deaf,  sirrah?” 

“I  didn’t  laugh  at  you,  sir.” 

“Thunder  and  turf,  man,  didn’t  I see 
you  and  hear  you?”  The  Master’s 
wrath  was  towering  to  a climax. 

“You  laughed  at  me,  Lee,”  he  roared, 
taking  up  a book,  looking  at  the  title 
on  the  back  and  slamming  it  down  on 
his  rostrum.  “By  Homer,  you  laughed 
at  me !”  He  took  up  another  book 
scanned  its  title  and  banged  it  down  on 
the  first.  “By  Virgil,  you  laughed  at 
me!”  Another  book.  “By  the  Frogs 
and  Mice  you  laughed  at  me !”  Another 
book.  “By  the  Olynthiacs  you  laughed 
at  me!”  Another  book.  “By  the  Met- 
amorphosis of  Ovid  you  laughed  at 
me!”  Another  book.  “By  Cicero  and 
Cataline  you  laughed  at  me!”  “By 
Demosthenes  you  laughed  at  me!”  “By 
Smith’s  Roman  Antiquities  you  laughed 
at  me!” 

The  pile  of  books  had  grown  alarm- 
ingly high,  and  in  his  excitement  the 
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Master  had  not  noticed  that  in  building 
it  he  had  reared  a pyramid  on  its  apex. 

“By  Liddel  and  Scott,”  he  roared, 
slamming  down  a huge  Greek  lexicon, 
“you  laughed  at  me !” 

The  boys  saw  the  pyramid  waver  from 
its  frail  base,  but  the  Master  saw  it  not. 

“By  the  whole  lot  of  them  you  laughed 
at  me!”  he  shouted,  bringing  down  a 
ponderous  fist  on  the  upturned  pyramid. 

The  pyramid  toppled  outward,  the 
Master  losing  his  balance  and  lurching 
after  it.  in  undignified  attitude  on  his 
desk.  Then  with  a rumble  the  books  fell 
to  the  floor  amid  a roar  of  insuppres- 
sible  laughter. 

Surely  the  gold  had  gone  out  of  the 
sunshine,  and  the  day  that  had  dawned 
so  auspiciously  had  gloomed  grievously. 

“Out  of  here,  every  mother’s  son  of 
you!  Out  of  here  this  instant,”  roared 
the  Master,  rushing  to  the  door.  “Out 
of  here,  and  don’t  show  your  faces  until 
I send  for  you  again !” 

With  a yelp  of  delighc  the  unregen- 
erate dashed  out  into  the  dazzling  sun- 
light, while  the  graver  ones,  sorry  at 
heart  for  the  morning’s  tragedy  and 
knowing  how  the  old  man’s  tender  heart 
was  rent,  passed  out  soberly  and 
subdued. 

When  the  last  of  them  had  gone,  the 
Master  locked  the  door.  For  more  than 
an  hour  he  remained  there  alone  in  the 
school,  but  what  took  place  in  that  hour 
no  one  knows.  Donald  O’Hara  and 
Simon  Costello,  who  lingered  sympa- 
thetically in  the  close  and  who  saw  him 
go  away,  bent  and  broken,  say  that  his 
eyes  were  red  as  from  tears. 

Reaching  his  humble  home  at  the 
other  end  of  the  street,  he  refused  the 
dinner  his  wife  had  prepared  for  him, 
ignored  the  woman’s  questions  as  to 
Blake’s  visit,  went  up-stairs  to  his  study, 
locked  himself  in,  took  the  geranium 
from  his  lapel,  laid  it  on  the  mantelpiece, 
sought  out  his  violin  and  unburdened 
his  soul  to  its  coaxing  voice.  By  the 
tearful  minors  echoing  from  his  study 


his  wife  knew  that  something  grievous 
had  happened,  but  she  did  not  intrude 
on  his  solitary  grief. 

Towards  sunset  the  Member  was 
walking  in  his  garden.  It  fronted  the 
Master’s  house,  separated  from  the 
street  by  a high  wall.  He,  too,  was 
grieving  over  the  morning’s  disaster 
and  his  heart  was  sore  for  the  Master 
he  loved.  Too  well,  he  told  himself,  he 
might  have  known  his  infirmity  of  tem- 
per and  his  proud  yet  tender  nature,  to 
have  taken  offence  at  the  old  man’s 
words.  So,  with  bitter  self-reproach,  he 
paced  the  fragrant  paths,  when  into  the 
peace  of  the  garden,  on  the  golden  even- 
ing air,  came  dropping  a strain  of 
heavenly  music. 

The  Member  paused  and  listened. 
The  music  came  from  the  Master’s  open 
window,  visible  over  the  wall.  As  he 
listened,  the  tears  sprang  to  his  eyes. 
The  music  was  that  of  “Oh ! blame  not 
the  Bard !”  his  dead  father’s  favorite  air, 
and  he  knew  that  in  its  heart-rending 
appeal  the  Master  was  voicing  his  con- 
trition and  pleading  for  forgiveness.  So 
the  music  sobbed  on: 

“Oh!  blame  not  the  bard  if  he  fly  to  the 
bowers 

Where  pleasure  lies  carelessly  smiling  at 
fame; 

He  was  born  for  much  more,  and  in  happier 
hours 

His  soul  might  have  burned  with  a holier 

. flame. 

“The  string  that  now  languishes  loose  o’er 
the  lyre, 

Might  have  bent  a proud  bow  to  the  war- 
rior’s dart, 

And  the  lip  that  now  breathes  but  the  song 
of  desire 

Might  have  poured  the  full  tide  of  a 
patriot’s  heart.’’ 

Next  morning  from  force  of  habit  the 
Master  sought  his  school  amid  the  elms. 
The  boys  had  returned,  uninvited,  and 
hung  about  the  yard  in  whispering 
groups.  What  would  happen  to  Lee, 
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whose  levity  had  brought  on  yesterday’s 
tragedy?  Expelled,  perhaps?  And 
how  had  the  Member  taken  the  inci- 
dent? Did  it  mean  the  disruption  of  a 
long  and  sacred  friendship  ? There  was 
awe  in  every  voice  and  compunction  in 
every  heart  as  they  took  their  places 
and  noted  the  Master’s  haggard  face. 
It  was  as  if  in  one  day  he  had  lived  ten 
years. 

They  had  no  opportunity  for  specula- 
tion, however,  for  scarcely  were  they 
seated  when  a liveried  servant,  with  a 
parcel  under  his  arm,  appeared  at  the 
door.  All  knew  him — Matthew,  butler 
of  the  Member’s  aunt. 

“Mr.  Blake  sends  this  with  his  com- 
pliments,” said  Matthew,  putting  the 
parcel  and  a note  in  the  Master’s  hand. 
4<No  answer,  sir,”  continued  Matthew, 
4<but  His  Honor  expects  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  at  dinner  this  evening.” 

Ah,  wonderful  human  nature,  one 
touch  of  which  makes  the  whole  world 
kin ! The  boys  had  heard  Matthew’s 
message,  and  exultation  took  the  place 
of  awe. 

“Three  cheers  for  Professor  O’Keefe !” 
called  Simon  Costello,  springing  to  his 
seat. 

A roar  burst  from  the  boys.  The 
Master,  reading  the  note,  heard  and 
smiled.  The  breach  was  healed,  and  all 
liearts  were  in  accord. 

The  parcel  contained  a two-volume 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  in  a red  morroco 
binding,  exquisitely  tooled  and  stamped 
in  gold  with  the  Master’s  name.  The 
note  ran : 


“My  Dear  Old  Friend : — As  the  Mas- 
ter says,  ‘to  err  is  human,  to  forgive 
divine.’  If  I erred  yesterday  in  a too 
abrupt  display  of  temper,  which  in  the 
goodness  of  your  heart  you  will  attrib- 
ute to  the  waywardness  of  a spoiled 
child,  be  it  yours  to  exercise  the  divinity 
of  forgiving  an  erring  pupil.  Please  ac- 
cept with  my  undying  affection  this  copy 
of  Shakespeare,  which  I picked  up  in 
London  while  attending  the  last  session 
of  Parliament.  I had  meant  to  deliver  it 
earlier,  but  a benign  Government  inter- 
fered with  my  freedom  of  action,  so  that 
I had  perforce  to  await  my  liberation 
for  the  fulfilment  of  this  cherished  wish. 
However,  all’s  well  that  ends  well — and, 
by  the  way,  ‘blame  not  the  bard  if  he  fly 
to  the  bowers,’  etc. 

“With  assurances  of  sincere  esteem, 
“Your  quondam  boy, 

“Roderick  Blake,  M.  P.” 

“P.  S. — You  might  give  the  boys  a 
holiday  to-day  for  my  sake.  I remember 
how  I myself  used  to  relish  one  in  the 
old  days." 

For  a moment  the  Master  turned  his 
back  on  the  boys  and  his  shoulders 
heaved.  Then  in  a husky  voice  he  an- 
nounced the  Member’s  request  for  a 
holiday. 

When  the  boys  had  gone  the  Master 
re-read  the  note  through  misty  spec- 
tacles. When  he  reached  “Oh ! blame  not 
the  bard”  he  smiled  and  understood,  and 
that  day  the  peace  that  passeth  under- 
standing was  in  the  old  man’s  heart. 


Dawn 

By  Francis  J.  Connell 


Hazy  dawn’s  faint  crimson  dart, 
Herald  of  the  light, 
Shimber’s  chains  break  thou  apart 
And  the  bonds  of  night. 


Rouse  the  heart  from  dew-drugged  sleep 
To  another  day, 

Bid  it  God’s  grace-harvests  reap, 

Suffer,  labor,  pray. 
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Father  Denifle  and  Martin  Luther 


By  FATHER  THUENTE,  0.  P. 


III. 

LUTHER  ON  RELIGIOUS  LIFE. 

HHE  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive pages  of  the  famous  book, 
“Luther  and  Lutherthum,”  by 
Father  Denifle,  are  those  in 
which  he.  defends  religious  life  against 
the  unjust  and  insulting  attacks  of 
Martin  Luther,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
religious  state  in  the  history  of  Christi- 
anity, and  also  against  those  of  Profes- 
sor Harnack,  the  present  idol  of  Prot- 
estant Germany. 

Father  Denifle  received  the  sublime 
vocation  to  a religious  state  in  his 
youth,  following  it  and  remaining  true 
to  it  during  the  many  years  of  his  long 
life.  From  the  works  of  his  angelic 
Master  and  brother  in  religion,  St. 
Thomas  of  Aquin,  he  learned  to  know 
the  full,  profound  meaning,  the  many 
advantages,  and  the  beauty  and  sanctity 
of  that  “school  of  perfection.”  His 
favorite  occupation  was  the  study  of 
mystic  theology.  Intimately  did  he 
know  the  works  and  lives  of  a Blessed 
Henry  Suso,  a St.  Bonaventure,  a St. 
Bernard,  a St.  Thomas  and  a St.  Cath- 
erine of  Siena.  Theoretically,  practic- 
ally and  historically,  Father  Denifle  was 
a master  of  the  religious  life. 

As  we  have  seen,  Martin  Luther,  also, 
when  a young  doctor  of  philosophy,  and 
of  his  own  free  will,  followed  the  divine 
calling.  For  at  least  ten  years  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  religious,  defending  the 
state,  and  encouraging  others  to  join  it 
and  persevere  in  it.  But  he  fell  from 
grace  and  his  ardent  love  turned  to 
fierce  hatred.  For  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  he  misrepresented  the  reli- 
gious state  most  unscrupulously.  Well 
does  he  express  his  mind  and  heart  when 
he  says:  “Nothing  is  more  offensive  to 


my  ears  than  the  words  'priest,'  ‘monk** 
and  ‘nun.'  I married  a nun  to  vex  the 
counts  and  bishops.  Willingly  would  I 
give  greater  scandal  if  I could  only 
think  of  something  that  would  please 
God  and  displease  them.” 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  how  Luther  worked,  spoke  and  wrote 
and  made  use  of  all  possible  means  to 
misrepresent  the  religious  and  the  reli- 
gious state,  in  order,  thus,  to  make  them 
unpopular  and  odious.  He  certainly 
used  the  newly-discovered  art  of  print- 
ing more  to  spread  his  calumnies  than  to- 
spread  the  Bible. 

The  war  against  religious  was  begun 
by  Luther  in  1521  with  his  book  on 
monastic  vows ; a book  which  he  calls 
irrefutable.  It  was  written  in  Latin  and 
translated  immediately  into  German.  It 
found  its  way  into  almost  every  convent, 
and  as  Denifle  remarks,  depopulated  the 
convents  of  Germany.  It  forms  the- 
basis  of  his  own  future  works,  and  of 
almost  all  other  Protestant  works  on 
this  subject. 

In  the  following  year  Luther  became 
more  aggressive.  “Forbid  and  advise,” 
he  says,  “that  no  one  become  a priest, 
monk  or  nun,  and  that  those  who  belong 
to  this  state  may  leave  it.  All  convents, 
cathedrals  and  similar  abominations  in 
holy  places  must  be  totally  destroyed.” 
In  later  years  he  became  still  more  vio- 
lent. “I  wish,”  he  preached,  “that  every 
confessional,  with  church,  chapel  and 
convent,  would  be  reduced  to  ashes  and 
dust.  The  civil  authorities  and  the  no- 
bility should  make  use  of  their  power 
to  this  end.” 

It  is  indeed  marvelous  to  read  how 
Luther  and  his  followers  worked  to  get 
such  dangerous  and  revolutionary  doc-  1 
trine  into  every  home.  Innumerable  • 
pamphlets  and  leaflets,  ridiculing  the 
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religious,  were  spread  broadcast.  Evi- 
dently pleased  with  the  beginning, 
Luther  wrote,  in  1522:  “Let  us  continue 
our  work  for  two  years  and  you  will  see 
what  will  become  of  pope,  cardinal, 
l>ishop,  priest,  monk,  nun,  etc.,  that 
whole  regiment  of  worms  and  insects.” 
The  diabolical  work  was  kept  up  with 
■feverish  activity  and  telling  results.  In 
1525  Luther  wrote:  “Everybody  knows 
that  the  religious  state  amounts  to  noth- 
ing; the  many  songs,  proverbs  and 
mockeries  prove  it.  The  pictures  of 
priests  and  monks  are  drawn  on  every 
wall,  on  every  leaflet,  yes,  on  every  play- 
ing card.  Children  sing  mocking  songs 
on  the  streets.  The  monks  have  become 
an  object  of  scorn  and  ridicule  to  the 
lowest  and  meanest  class  of  men.” 
Almost  four  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  the  enemy  sowed  the  bad 
seed  in  the  field  of  the  good  Master  and 
still  the  cockle  grows.  The  so-called 
reformers  boast  of  the  darkness  they 
have  dispelled,  the  superstitions  they 
have  crushed,  and  the  light  which  they 
have  spread  during  these  centuries  ; and 
yet,  at  the  present  time  there  are  their 
-own  followers  who  believe  the  false  and 
often  absurd  notions  about  monks  and 
nuns,  convents  and  monasteries,  in- 
vented bv  the  “Father  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.” Even  the  learned  professors  of 
Protestant  universities  and  pastors  of 
Protestant  churches,  are  caught  in  the 
snares  of  Luther,  whom  they  still  call 
“the  first  great  man  of  Germany”  and 
“the  greatest  man  of  Germany.”  It  is 
most  amusing  to  read  how  Denifle,  like 
a mighty  giant,  attacks  each  one  person- 
ally, exposes  his.  ignorance  and  errors, 
and  makes  his  arguments  ridiculous.  At 
times  he  seems  to  lose  his  patience  and 
makes  public  challenges,  asking  a proof 
for  the  slanderous  assertions  and  bid- 
ding the  accusers,  if  they  are  unable  to 
give  proof,  to  stand  before  the  world  as 
liars.  It  is  just  this  truly  irrefutable 
attack  on  present  Lutheranism  that 
jnakes  the  book  so  timely,  and  it  has  in- 


deed stirred  up  Germany  as  no  other 
work  has  done. 

As  an  illustration  of  bigotry  among 
learned  Protestants  against  religious,  we 
quote  a passage  from  a new  edition  of 
an  encyclopedia  of  theology  and  church 
history,  published  by  them,  concerning 
the  Society  of  Jesus:  “We  Protestants,” 
it  says,  “can  oply  pass  one  judgment  on 
that  Order,  and  take  one  stand  toward 
it.  Any  recognition  of  it,  or  tolerance 
with  its  principles  or  work,  is  not  an  act 
of  justice  towards  it,  but  an  act  of  trea- 
son toward  our  church.  The  Society  of 
Jesus  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  Prot- 
estantism. It  is  a caricature  of  Christi- 
anity, dangerous  for  the  soul,  and  cor- 
rupting nations.” 

In  refuting  the  principal  arguments  of 
Luther’s  “irrefutable”  book  on  mon- 
astic vows,  Father  Denifle  explains  and 
clearly  proves  from  an  abundant  num- 
ber of  most  select  and  beautiful  quota- 
tions, taken  from  the  best  writers  be- 
fore the  days  of  Luther,  that  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  religious  life  consists  not 
in  “a  monastic  habit  and  name,  in  pen- 
ance and  mortification,  or  in  leading  an 
idle,  lazy  life,”  as  Luther  asserts,  “but  in 
fulfilling  the  one  great  commandment: 
Love  your  God  with  your  whole  heart 
and  your  neighbor  as  yourself.”  The 
love  of  God  is  its  very  soul.  Christ  at 
the  Last  Supper,  “loving  His  own  unto 
the  end,”  or  on  the  cross  giving  His  life 
for  His  friends  and  his  foes,  is  the  very 
personification  of  that  love.  That  love, 
stronger  than  death,  is  poured  into  the 
soul  in  Baptism.  “Charity  is  poured 
forth  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Who  is  given  to  us”  (Rom.  v,  5).  It  turns 
the  affections  of  the  soul  from  creature 
to  God,  and  becomes  the  motive  of  re- 
pentance and  forgiveness  of  sin.  “Many 
sins  are  forgiven  her,  because  she  hath 
loved  much”  (Luke  vii,  47).  “We  know 
that  we  have  passed  from  death  to  life, 
because  we  love  the  brethren.  He  that 
loveth  not,  abideth  in  death”  (I  John, 
iii,  14).  “He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth 
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not  God : for  God  is  charity”  (I  John 
iv,  8).  This  love  unites  the  soul  with 
God.  '‘God  is  charity,  and  he  that 
abideth  in  charity,  abideth  in  God,  and 
God  in  him”  (I  John  iv,  16).  “If  any 
one  love  Me,  he  will  keep  My  Word, 
and  My  Father  will  love  him,  and  We 
will  come  to  him,  and  will  make  Our 
abode  with  him”  (St.  John  xiv,  23). 
This  love,  according  to  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  is  the  wedding  garment  that 
must  adorn  and  decorate  the  soul  when 
entering  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and 
celebrating  the  eternal  wedding  feast. 

Martin  Luther,  strange  and  cruel  as 
it  may  seem,  denies  the  necessity  and 
even  the  possibility  of  that  divine  love, 
in  the  very  religion  of  love.  He  robs 
the  soul  of  that  beautiful  wedding  gar- 
ment. His  doctrine  is  that  this  com- 
mandment of  love  cannot  be  kept  and 
need  not  be  kept ; faith,  alone,  will  save 
us : “ ‘Thou  shalt  love  God  with  thy 
whole  heart,’  ” he  says,  “demands  a 
perfect  submission,  and  a perfect  fear 
of  the  Lord,  trust  and  love  toward  Him ; 
this,  man,  with  his  corrupt  nature,  is 
unable  to  do,  therefore  the  command- 
ment to  love  God  does  not  justify  man, 
but  condemns  him,  according  to  Rom. 
iv,  15:  ‘For  the  law  worketh  wrath/” 
He  goes  even  so  far  as  to  say:  “It 
would  not  be  good  if  we  did  all  that  God 
commands — faith  would  then  be  idle 
and  in  vain.  * * * God’s  love  does  not 
belong  on  earth,  God  does  not  ask  for  it. 
Love  God  in  His  creatures,  He  does 
not  want  you  to  love  Him  in  His 
majesty.  God  does  not  need  our  love.” 
No  wonder  that  Luther  hated  the  life 
of  a religious,  which  is  essentially  a 
hidden,  interior  life;  a life  consecrated 
to  God  according  to  the  example  and 
commandment  of  Jesus:  “Love  God 
with  your  whole  heart.” 

The  love  of  God  is  the  source  of  the 
love  of  neighbor.  In  our  neighbor  we 
must  see  the  image  of  God,  God  Him- 
self, according  to  the  words:  “What- 
soever you  do  to  the  least  of  Mine,  you 


do  it  to  Me;”  “He  who  despises  you 
despises  Me.”  Thus  union  between  love 
of  God  and  neighbor  is  beautifully  ex- 
plained by  St.  Catherine  of  Siena : 
“God  is  Love  and  in  this  word,  as  the 
mirror  reflects  the  face  of  man,  so  it  is 
reflected  in  my  soul,  that  all  His  works- 
whatsoever,  are  Love  alone,  for  they 
are  not  wrought  of  anything  save  love. 
God  gave  us  the  Word,  His  Only  Be- 
gotten Son,  without  regard  to  His  own 
profit.  This  is  true,  that  we  cannot  be 
of  any  profit  to  Him,  but  the  reverse 
is  not  the  case,  because  although  we 
do  not  serve  God  for  our  profit,  never- 
theless we  profit  just  the  same.  To  Him 
belongs  the  flower  of  honor,  and  to  us 
the  fruit  of  profit.  He  has  loved  us 
without  being  loved,  and  we  love  be- 
cause we  are  loved.  He  loves  us  of 
grace,  and  we  Him  of  duty.  There  it 
is,  then : we  cannot  be  of  any  profit  to- 
Him,  nor  love  Him  with  this  first  love. 
Yet  I say  that  God  demands  of  us,  that 
as  He  has  loved  us,  so  He  should  be 
loved  by  us.  In  what  way  can  we  do 
this,  then,  since  He  demands  it  of  us  and' 
we  cannot  give  it  Him  ? I will  tell  you 
through  a means  which  He  has  estab- 
lished, by  which  we  can  love  Him  freely, 
and  without  the  least  regard  of  any 
profit  of  ours ; that  is,  we  can  be  useful, 
not  to  Him,  which  is  impossible,  but  to1 
our  neighbor.  To  show  the  love  that 
we  have  for  Him,  we  ought  to  serve  and 
love  every  rational  creature,  and  ex- 
tend our  charity  to  good  and  bad.” 

In  these  few  simple  words  St.  Cather- 
ine teaches  us  that  we  must  love  God, 
and  also  how  we  must  love  Him  with 
our  whole  heart;  that  furthermore  the 
true  love  of  God  is  the  origin,  cause  and 
foundation  of  the  second  commandment, 
“Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.” 
Religious  give  themselves  to  God; 
their  time,  talents,  toil  and  prayers  are 
given  to  their  neighbor. 

Luther  tried  to  separate  the  two, 
which  are  inseparable.  “The  Christian 
lives  only  in  Christ  and  in  his  neighbor. 
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otherwise  he  is  no  Christian — in  Christ 
through  faith,  in  the  neighbor  through 
love.  You  owe  God  nothing  more  than 
to  believe  and  to  profess.”  This  doc- 
trine of  Luther's  is  very  popular  to-day. 
The  non-Catholic  world  practically  ig- 
nores the  first  commandment,  “Love 
God  with  your  whole  heart,”  and  empha- 
sizes the  second,  “Love  your  neighbor.” 
The  philanthropist  is  considered  great 
and  good,  no  matter  how  wicked  his 
private  life  may  be.  Philanthropy  may 
exist  without  the  love  of  God,  because  it 
is  very  often  founded  on  pride  and  van- 
ity. But  Luther  himself  experienced 
that  we  cannot  love  one  another  as  Jesus 
loved  us  without  the  love  of  God,  with 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  fills  the  heart. 
He  complains  that  in  helping  the  poor, 
his  followers  were  much  worse  than  they 
had  been  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Pope. 
He  illustrates  the  truth  well,  when  he 
says,  “Some  time  ago  it  was  possible  to 
build  cloisters  and  churches,  even  if  the 
cost  was  great,  but  now  a clergyman  is 
unable  to  have  a hole  in  the  roof 
mended.” 

The  end  of  religious  life  always  has 
been,  is  and  always  will  be,  love  God 
with  your  whole  heart  and  love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself.  To  reach  that 
end  the  religious  try  to  keep  not  only  the 
ten  commandments,  but  also  the  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience.  The 
latter  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  Peo- 
ple living  in  the  world,  and  in  the  mar- 
ried state,  can  love  God  with  their  whole 
hearts  and  their  neighbors  as  them- 
selves, but  the  vows  are  most  useful  and 
helpful  to  reach  that  perfection  of  love. 
Luther  understood  this  perfectly  well. 
In  1519  he  preached:  “Every  one  must 
prove  himself  and  determine  which  state 
of  life  is  the  most  profitable  to  him  to 
reach  perfection  and  deaden  sin.  It  is 
just  as  if  two  were  traveling  to  town 
a-foot,  and  one  chose  the  middle  of  the 
road,  the  other  a foot-path,  each  as  he 
thought  best.  But  he  who  seeks  pain 
and  desires  to  prepare  himself  for  death, 


by  many  acts,  and  to  fulfill  the  promise 
of  his  baptism,  let  him  bind  himself  to 
the  vow  of  chastity,  for  a religious  Or- 
der must  be  full  of  sorrow  and  martyr- 
dom, so  that  it  may  lead  more  easily  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  baptismal  vow 
than  the  married  state.” 

There  he  explains  well  that  the  good 
Christian  in  the  world  and  the  religious 
in  the  convent  have  but  one  and  the 
same  end  in  view,  the  Eternal  City,  ac- 
cording to  that  answer  which  we  give 
in  baptism:  “What  dost  thou  ask? 

Faith.  What  dost  faith  bring  you  to? 
Life  everlasting” — and  that  there  are  two 
roads  to  that  life  everlasting,  of  which 
the  religious  is  the  more  direct  and  per- 
fect. Add  to  the  above  quotations  the 
words  which  he  spoke  in  the  same  year  : 
“Neither  Christ  nor  His  apostles  have 
commanded  chastity,  but  have  advised 
it,”  and  you  have  a refutation,  by 
Luther,  himself,  of  the  “irrefutable 
book.”  • Two  years  later  Luther  wrote, 
condemning  all  religious  vows  as  sac- 
rilegious. 

But  this  “learned  irrefutable”  book 
refutes  itself.  It  is  full  of  contradictions. 
He  says  on  one  page,  to  give  an  in- 
stance, “As  virginity  is  not  praised  in 
Scripture” — and  again,  “Virginity  and 
chastity  are  praiseworthy.  Christ  prac- 
tised it  and  praised  it.”  Evidently  prej- 
udice and  passion  blinded  his  mind. 

Still  more  ridiculous,  if  possible,  is  the 
logic  of  this  doctor,  when  he  tries  to 
explain  the  words  of  St.  Paul  (I  Cor. 
vii).  “For  I would  that  all  men  were 
even  as  myself ; but  every  one  hath  his 
proper  gift  from  God ; one  after  this 
manner,  and  another  after  that.  But  I 
say  to  the  unmarried,  and  to  the  widows : 
It  is  good  for  them  if  they  so  continue, 
even  as  I bow  concerning  virgins.  I 
have  no  commandment  of  the  Lord,  but 
I give  counsel,  as  having  obtained  mercy 
of  the  Lord,  to  the  faithful.  He  that  is 
without  a wife  is  solicitous  for  the  things 
that  belong  to  the  Lord,  how  he  may 
please  God.  But  he  that  is  with  a wife, 
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is  solicitous  for  the  things  of  the  world, 
how  he  may  please  his  wife;  and  he  is 
divided.  And  the  unmarried  woman, 
and  the  virgin  thinketh  on  the  things  of 
the  Lord,  that  she  may  be  holy  in  body 
and  in  spirit.  But  she  that  is  married 
thinketh  on  the  things  of  the  world,  how 
she  may  please  her  husband.  And  this 
I speak  for  your  profit.  Therefore,  both 
he  that  giveth  his  virgin  in  marriage 
doth  well,  and  he  that  giveth  her  not, 
doth  better.” 

“St.  Paul,’'  says  Luther,  “does  indeed 
write  T give  counsel,'  but  he  does  not 
invite  chastity,  nay,  rather  he  frightens 
away  from  it.”  Well  did  Wolfgang 
Mayer  answer  Luther  immediately,  say- 
ing, “Do  not  'counsel'  and  'not  counsel' 
contradict  each  other?  If  St.  Paul  does 
not  counsel  it,  why  does  he  say,  'I  give 
counsel'?  Why  does  he  say,  'I  would 
that  all  men  were  even  as  myself  ? But 
if  St.  Paul  does  not  disapprove  of  cel- 
ibacy, how  dare  Luther  exalt  himself 
above  St.  Paul  and  preach  against  it?” 

Not  very  profound,  but  rather  amus- 
ing, is  another  objection  which  Luther 
discovered  against  religious  life.  “The 
poor  religious,”  he  says,  “do  not  follow 
Jesus  Christ,  but  their  founders  and 
spiritual  fathers.  They  are  not  called 
Christians,  or  Sons  of  God,  but  Bene- 
dictines, Dominicans,  Franciscans,  or 
Augustinians,  and  they  esteem  these 
men  above  Christ.” 

Isn’t  it  strange  that  he  did  not  forbid 
his  followers  to  call  themselves  Luther- 
ans ? They  commit  thus  the  very  crime 
of  which  he  accuses  the  religious. 
Everybody  who  knows  a little  about 
religious  life,  knows  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  only  Model  and  Master  for  a reli- 
gious. All  try  to  imitate  Him,  and  all 
promise  Him  obedience.  Every  rule 
states,  at  least  implicitly,  with  St.  Fran- 
cis : The  rule  and  life  of  the  brethren  is 
to  follow  the  Gospel  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  living  in  obedience,  in  poverty 
and  in  chastity. 


The  vows  are  evangelic,  just  because 
they  are  contained  in  the  Gospel,  and 
those  who  keep  them  live  according  to 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Other  religious,  as  we  have  seen, 
Luther  tried  to  frighten  by  telling  them 
that  even  St.  Bernard  had  repented  of 
his  mistake  on  his  deathbed  and  had  re- 
nounced his  vows.  He  makes  the  same 
ridiculous  assertion  about  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin.  Again,  he  expresses  the  wish 
that  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  had 
repented  of  their  vows  before  their  death, 
otherwise  he  would  never  be  in  the  same 
Heaven  with  them. 

Father  Denifle  thinks  that  Luther  had 
very  little  reason  to  fear  such  an  evil ! 

Luther’s  doctrine  made  many  reli- 
gious leave  the  convent,  but  he  did  not 
make  them  happy  in  the  world  to  which 
they  ceturned.  Harnack  says,  that  the 
free  grace  preached  by  Luther  makes 
guilty  and  desperate  man  happy  and 
blessed.  But  Luther  himself  did  not 
find  this  joy  and  consolation.  He  was  a 
most  unhappy  man.  The  answers  which 
he  gave  to  the  devil  when  tempting  and 
disturbing  him  in  his  sleep ; the  com- 
parisons which  he  used  to  repress  his 
unhappiness ; the  means  which  he  used 
to  distract  his  mind  from  its  pangs  of 
conscience,  are  all  too  suggestive  and 
vulgar  to  repeat.  “I  regret  often,”  he 
preached,  “that  I have  read  and 
preached  and  written  so  much  on  how 
to  overcome  temptation  and  sorrow; 
for  when  I,  myself,  am  tempted,  I find 
nothing  to  dispel  that  sorrow.” 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  a Protestant  writer  tells  us: 
“Consolation  has  never  been  more 
needed  than  at  the  present  time.  More 
people  than  ever  before  fall  into  de- 
spair, both  those  who  are  well  and 
strong,  and  those  who  are  near  death, 
and  many  commit  suicide.” 

Death  often  reveals  the  secrets  of  the 
human  heart.  It  manifests  the  hidden 
feelings  of  joy  or  sorrow,  peace  or  de- 
spair. Luther  always  feared  death.  He 
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envied  the  very  beast  because  it  “fears 
no  king  or  master,  neither  death  nor 
Eell,  nor  the  devil,  nor  the  wrath  of 
God.”  His  death  was  very  mysterious, 
but  certainly  not  the  death  of  a saint. 
Many  of  his  most  prominent  followers 
had  the  same  sad  experience.  Dollinger 
enumerates  a long  list  of  them.  A Prot- 
estant theologian  describes  them  well 
when  he  says:  “They  became  like  the 
heathen,  vain,  melancholy  desperates, 
and  they  closed  their  lives  with  fear  and 
trembling.  Others  facing  death  re- 
turned to  the  Catholic  Church.” 
"There  were  many  of  them,”  again  says 
a Protestant  author,  “who  could  never 
console  themselves  with  Protestantism, 
indeed,  some  despaired  in  their  sadness, 
and  gladly  returned  to  the  Catholic 
Church,” 

It  happens  frequently  that  Protestants 
become  Catholics  on  their  deathbed, 
but  in  the  hour  of  death  no  practical 
Catholic  becomes  a Protestant.  That 
fact  proves  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb : 
"Katholish  ist  gut  sterben.” — “It  is 
good  to  die  Catholic.” 

How  beautiful  was  the  death  of  the 
great  convert,  Frederick  Leopold, 
Count  of  Stolberg,  who  having  received 
the  last  sacraments  said  to  his  children : 
“Children,  let  us  sing  to  the  Lord  and 
be  happy.”  And  to  his  wife  he  said  : “I 
have  come  much  nearer  to  the  goal.” 
When  she  answered : “God  may  spare 
you  to  us,”  he,  dying,  folded  his  hands, 
lifted  his  eyes  toward  Heaven  and  re- 
plied: “Oh,  could  I but  say,  ‘Lord  as 
Thou  wilt/  but  I would  rather  die,  for 
death  is  my  gain.  Oh,  do  not  pass  by, 
but  take  my  soul  with  you.”  % 

In  order  to  die  well  we  must  live  well. 
To  die  the  death  of  a Catholic  we  must 
live  the  life  of  a Catholic.  The  best 
preparation  for  a happy  death  and  life 
everlasting,  for  all  those  who  have  a 
calling,  is  a religious  life. 

Luther  said:  “Let  us  continue  two 
years  and  yon  will  see  what  will  become 
of  the  Pope,  bishops,  monks  and  nuns.” 


Luther  was  powerful  and  had  a great 
following.  In  attacking  individuals 
consecrated  to  God,  he  was  sadly  suc- 
cessful. In  attacking  the  Church  of 
God  or  its  divine  institutions,  he  failed, 
as  all  the  enemies  of  the  Church  have 
failed. 


Luther  continued  his  warfare,  not  for 
two  years,  but  for  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. His  followers  have  kept  it  up  for 
four  centuries,  and  still  a Leo  XIII  or  a 
Pius  X reigns,  with  universally  recog- 
nized power  and  authority. 

The  bishops  of  France  stand  united  to 
a man  under  the  banner  of  the  Church. 
The  religious  Orders  to  which  Luther 
belonged,  and  which  he  hated  and  en- 
vied most,  the  Augustinian  and  Domin- 
ican, still  live  and  produce  men  like  a 
Father  Denifle.  The  loyal  Catholic 
laity  form  a clerical  political  party,  the 
strongest  in  the  very  empire  in  which 
Luther  lived  and  worked.  His  own 
religious  sect  exists  but  in  name.  Some 
devout  men  and  women  call  themselves 
Lutherans,  and  honor  a Luther  who 
never,  never  existed.  At  heart  they  are 
more  Catholic  than  Luther.  The 
learned  pastors  and  professors  of  his 
churches  and  institutions  keep  his  name 
but  deny  his  most  sacred  doctrines,  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  the  word  of  God.  They  even  find 
fault  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

The  Church  stands  at  the  grave  of 
Luther  and  sings  with  David  the  song 
of  triumph : “The  Lord  said  to  my 

Lord,  sit  Thou  at  my  right  hand  and  I 
shall  make  Thine  enemies  Thy  foot- 
stool.” 

In  the  early  days  the  pagans  believed 
in  Christ  and  His  Church,  because  they 
saw  the  miracles  performed  by  the  apos- 
tles. All  those  who  study  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  Church  must  see  the  one 
great  constant  miracle,  her  triumph  over 
the  “gates  of  hell,”  and  must  find  suffi- 
cient reason  to  believe  that  Christ  is  with 
her,  that  she  is  indeed  the  spouse  of 


Christ. 
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HHEY  were  too  premature — Na- 
ture and  the  gardener — and 
where  a few  short  days  ago 
were  beauty  and  promise  are 
now  blight  aftd  ruin.  I do  not  know  of 
anything  more  suggestive  of  sad 
thoughts  than  a springtime  garden 
visited  by  the  cruel  frost.  It  was  fas- 
cinating to  watch  them  turn  the  sweet- 
smelling earth  and  note  the  strong,  dex- 
terous strokes  that  reduced  it  to  mel- 
lowness and  formed  it  into  long  smooth 
beds  and  drills ; more  fascinating  still  to 
see  them  dropping  the  seed,  big  and 
little,  and  cover  it  with  the  fine  soil, 
while  the  bluebird  and  the  robin, 
perched  on  the  orchard  trees,  sang  their 
songs  of  promise  for  our  listening  ears. 

And  the  orchard  trees — how  we 
counted  the  days  until  their  cloud  of 
bloom  would  shut  out  the  neighboring 
woods  and  distant  hills,  till  we  should 
bathe  our  soul  in  the  roseate  hue  of  the 
peach  and  the  spirituelle  loveliness  of  the 
cherry,  and  find  our  youth  once  more 
in  the  aerial  tinges  of  the  apple  blossom. 
Nor  did  they  fail  us,  and  what  time  the 
earth  was  dotted  with  tufts  of  tender 
green,  and  the  tulips  and  hyacinths 
were  making  the  garden  gay,  the  more 
beloved  beauty  of  the  fruit  trees  was 
rejoicing  our  soul. 

Some  perfect  hours  were  given  us, 
and  then  fear  crept  into  our  hearts  as 
the  wind  from  the  north  began  to  blow. 
The  wise  men  shook  their  heads  and 
looked  wiser  still,  but  we — ah,  we  would 
not  hear!  There  were  always  croakers, 
we  told  ourselves,  and  looked  hopefully 
to  the  morning.  Morning  came,  white- 
cloaked,  and  we  hid  our  face  on  the  pil- 
low, crying  for  the  oblivion  of  the  sleep 


we  had  found  on  it.  And  as  we  sat  in 
the  glow  of  the  freshly  builded  fires — 
the  fires  we  hoped  we  had  said  fare- 
well to — and  the  dull  voices  recounted 
our  loss,  spoke  disconsolately  of  our 
blighted  hopes  and  bewailed  the  might- 
have-been,  we  wondered  how  we  ever 
had  had  the  ambition  to  accomplish  so 
much,  the  courage  to  hope  for  so  much, 
the  power  to  plan  so  much ; and  as  we 
wondered  at  ourselves,  there  was  borne 
in  upon  us  the  knowledge,  more  blight- 
ing to  our  soul  than  the  frost  to  the 
garden,  that  never,  never  again  could 
we  attempt  such  things.  Hours  wore 
away,  and  though  many  stranger  eyes 
had  looked  upon  the  garden,  ours  had 
not.  When  at  length  we  crept  into  it, 
we  cried  out  the  bitterness  we  had  been 
feeling.  Why  such  wanton  destruction 
of  beauty  and  promise?  Why  such  ma- 
licious frustration  of  hopes  and  dreams? 
Why  such  bringing  to  naught  the  hard 
labor  of  our  hands? 

Full  of  rebellion,  we  are  turning  away 
when  lo!  on  the  frost-bound  earth  a 
tinv  ball  of  yellow  catches  our  eyes. 
Yesterday  we  had  not  noticed,  in  the 
garden’s  beauty  and  promise,  the  dan- 
delion thrusting  out  its  green  leaves 
along  the  walk  and  lifting  its  unappre- 
ciated heart  of  gold  to  help  gladden  our 
little  world ; now,  in  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  that  little  world,  it  is  all  that 
remains ! 

What  churlish  thought  that  was  to 
whisper  in  our  heart,  Why  could  not  it 
have  been  taken  and  something  more 
precious  left  ? Ah,  me ! this  frost-black- 
ened garden  is  a bad  place  to  stay  in 
when  such  are  the  thought-companions 
it  gives  us.  As  we  hurry  away,  we  see. 
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in  passing  it,  that  the  humble  friend  has 
not  entirely  escaped  the  blight.  There 
is  a dark  fringe  around  its  heart  of  gold, 
only  the  gold  shines  so  brightly  we  have 
to  look  closely  to  see  its  share  of  the 
general  loss. 

But  those  black  thoughts  keep  us 
company  for  so  long  we  begin  to  regard 
ourselves  as  wholly  of  the  lost.  All  the 
nobleness  and  generosity  and  faith  and 
high-hearted  courage  of  which  we  were 
so  proud  were,  after  all,  of  spurious,  not 
native,  growth,  else  we  had  not  parted 
with  them  so  soon.  If  we  were  what 
we  had  deemed  ourselves,  should  we 
hate  the  dandelion  because  it  had  been 
spared  and  dearer  flowers  lost?  The 
poor  dandelion!  We  had  not  given  it 
much  consideration  of  late.  We  knew, 
of  course,  that  it  was  in  the  garden.  It 
had  been  there  a long  time  before  the 
cherry  tree  of  which  we  were  so  fond 
had  been  planted,  or  the  moss-rose  set 
out,  and  we  were  not  one  to  turn  out 
an  old  friend  because  of  finer  new  ones. 
Whatever  our  faults,  we  always  prided 
ourselves  that  we  weren’t  caddish,  and 
when  we  surveyed  our  garden  in  the 
beauty  of  its  springtime  bloom,  it 
pleased  us  to  see  the  familiar  face  of  the 
dandelion  lifted  bravely  from  its  humble 
position.  Did  we  not  once  even  point  it 
out  to  a friend  and  call  it  better  than  the 
gold  it  resembled,  since  never  for  it  had 
blood  been  spilled? 

Yes,  we  had  kept  the  dandelion — and 
yet,  sitting  before  the  fire,  with  those 
black  thoughts  beating  against  us  like 
bats  disturbed,  we  ask  ourselves  have 
we  been  half  as  faithful  to  it  as  it  has 
been  to  us?  In  the  field  beyond  the  lane 
its  host  of  gay  companions  laugh  all  day 
in  the  bounteous  sunshine,  a glad, 
merry-hearted  band,  while  this  one 
sought  the  garden,  with  its  walls  and 
shadows,  that  our  border  might  have  its 
glint  of  gold. 
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And  the  gentle  thought  led  us  far- 
ther than  the  field  across  the  lane, 
back — back — until  we  stood,  little  chil- 
dren, on  the  old  doorstep,  and  looking 
down  the  sloping  yard  we  saw  the 
golden  dandelions  spangling  the  wet 
bluegrass  and  heard  our  shout  of  wel- 
come to  the  harbinger  of  spring.  He 
was  our  gold-mailed  knight  come  to  put 
to  rout  the  flames  in  the  old  fireplace, 
drive  the  toys  to  the  attic  prison,  and 
sink  the  school-books  fathoms  deep  in 
the  closet  drawer.  Before  his  invincible 
power  doors  were  flung  open,  bother- 
some winter  wraps  were  tossed  aside* 
and,  mighty  as  he  was,  he  scorned  not 
the  lowly  task  of  unbuttoning  our  shoes 
and  pulling  off  our  stockings.  Then* 
when  he  had  indeed  set  us  free  from 
winter's  tyranny,  he  flung  his  goldeni 
flag  across  his  shoulder  and  started  in* 
the  lead,  we  gladly  following. 

‘Tn  the  woods,”  he  shouted  back,  “I 
hear  the  violets  are  blooming,  and  the 
red-buds,  too,  are  there.  Haws  and 
wild-cherrv  are  also  to  be  had  for  the 
climbing,  while  the  brooks  are  waiting 
for  little  feet.  Heigh-ho!  follow  the 
dandelion  if  you  seek  a merry  time !” 

Yes,  it  was  a path  of  gold  that  led  to 
the  woods,  where  the  flowers  bloomed 
and  the  birds  sang  and  the  silvery  brook 
flowred  between  its  verdant  walls.  The 
dandelion  was  in  league  with  us  and 
alwrays  it  served  us.  You  remember  the 
time  you  crowned  your  little  sister,  who 
was  henceforth  to  be  your  playmate, 
with  its  golden  bloom?  You  hear  her 
babyish  laughter,  and  you  see  again 
your  mother  clasping  her  to  her  bosom 
as  you  led  the  wreathed  toddler  home  in 
triumph.  And  you  remember  another, 
later,  morning  when  that  sister  went 
away  from  you,  and  it  seemed  the 
blooming  dandelions  lost  their  gold,  or 
perhaps  it  was  your  own  tear-dimmed 
eyes  that  hid  their  lustre.  And  then  the 
time  came  when  you,  too,  walked  the 
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*way  of  departure,  and  your  reverted 
eyes  caught  as  a last  glimpse  of  home 
the  sheen  of  the  yellow  dandelions. 

Tears?  For  what? — the  blighted 
garden? — or — is  it  possible — the  poor 
•dandelion?  What!  you  are  rising 
quickly  and  hastening  to  the  spot  you 
entered  a short  time  ago  so  reluctantly, 
and  you  are  kneeling  by  that  little  ball 
•of  yellow,  with  its  tragic  rim  of  black, 
and  telling  it  you  rejoice  it  was  spared, 
and  that  for  its  hardihood — and  some- 
thing else! — it  shall  have  ample  protec- 
tion until  all  danger  is  past. 

And  then  as  you  stand  up  and  look 
at  your  garden  by  the  side  of  the  one 
friend  re-discovered  and  appreciated  as 
never  before — as  you  stand  there  and 
look  over  the  ruin,  you  find  its  golden 
shield  is  now  between  you  and  the  black 
host  that  have  crowded  after  you  into 
this  sacred  place.  With  them  thus  held 
at  bay,  you  perceive  the  old  legion  they 
routed  trooping  back;  courage  plants 
his  standard  by  your  side,  faith’s  silvery 
trumpet  ;s  heard,  and  the  banner  of  hope 
ripples  on  the  frosty  air.  All  the  beauty 
is  destroyed,  all  the  labor  is  lost,  but 
nature  has  only  been  thwarted,  not 
vanquished.  To-morrow  she  will  sweep 
all  those  blackened  leaves  away  and 
another  spring  will  bring  more  loveli- 
ness in  its  wake.  And  what  say  cour- 
age and  hope  and  faith  and  all  those  old 
counsellors  of  the  human  heart  now 
clustering  around  us?  Man,  thou 
darling  child  of  Nature,  wilt  thou  fall 
back  when  she  is  here  to  lead  thee  on? 
Sweep  the  blighted  plants  from  thy 
garden,  turn  once  again  the  fruitful 
earth  and  with  trusting  hand  cast  thy 
treasured  seed,  even  if  it  be  thy  last,  into 
the  furrows,  and  bend  thyself  to  the  toil 
as  if  it  were  no  second  planting.  Only 
he  who  bravely  strives  truly  lives. 

•5*  *5*  *5* 

“Mothers  are  so  good!” 

It  wasn’t  exactly  the  place  you  would 
expect  to  hear  such  a statement,  that 


suburban  comer  where  Company  Four 
stood  waiting  for  its  car.  Company 
Four  always  caught  the  half-past-seven 
o’clock  car  to  be  in  their  respective 
places  by  eight,  and  as  cars  do  not  run 
frequently  in  suburbs  (at  least  in  this 
suburb  of  which  I am  telling  you)  and 
as  suburbanites  are  proverbially  late, 
some  member  of  Company  Four  invari- 
ably made  this  car  each  morning  just  by 
an  eyelash — as  they  say  in  this  partic- 
ular suburb. 

Anxiously  the  other  three  had  scanned 
the  long  white  walk  that  morning  for 
the  fourth,  the  golden-haired  girl  who 
was  so  often  late,  and  as  anxiously  kept 
ear  “on  the  stretch”  for  the  sound  of 
the  approaching  car,  the  while  the  cold 
rain  drizzled  down  three  umbrellas  and 
folded  the  distant  hills  in  its  grey  cloak. 
Then  the  bobbing  of  a red  umbrella 
caught  their  eyes,  and  the  man  said, 
“Here  she  comes!”  “No,”  said  one  of 
the  girls,  “her  umbrella  is  not  red.” 
Then  they  saw  her  yellow  hair,  and  as 
she  drew  near,  the  man  shouted  that  she 
ought  to  be  glad  the  car  was  late  that 
morning. 

The  car  was  late,  but  it  brought  no 
complaint  from  Company  Four.  What, 
breathe  a word  of  reproach  against  that 
good  motorman  who  always  seemed  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  watch  for  the  mem- 
bers of  Company  Four,  and  who  had 
repeatedly  held  his  car  while  one  or 
more  tardy  members  were  coming  down 
the  white  walk  at  a rate  which  would 
not  have  been  discreditable  to  a pro- 
fessional sprinter,  and  incidentally  furn- 
ishing amusement  to  the  occupants  of 
the  car,  comfortably  and  safely  seated? 
Upbraid  that  kind-hearted  conductor 
who  always  appeared  $o  sorry  for  the 
breathless  runner  as  he  helped  her  up 
the  steps — for,  to  his  credit  be  it  said, 
the  one  man  of  Company  Four  was 
rarely  the  cause  of  delaying  the  car.  But 
a drizzling  rain  is  not  a promoter  of  con- 
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versation,  and  they  were  silent  until  the 
golden-haired  girl  came  in,  breathless 
as  usual. 

“Oh ! I can  hardly  believe  I am  here !” 
she  exclaimed.  “I  was  certain  I’d  not 
make  it.  I didn’t  get  up  until  a quar- 
ter to  seven.” 

“Naughty  girl!”  said  the  man,  “with 
cars  running  only  every  half  hour!” 

“And  my  hair  just  wouldn’t  stay 
fixed,”  she  continued,  and  the  man  in- 
stinctively smoothed  his  close-cropped 
locks.  “And  my  waist  wouldn’t  button, 
and  I couldn’t  find  my  belt,  and  my  hat- 
pin was  missing  and  my  veil  was  all  out 
of  shape,”  and  the  man  shuddered  as  he 
thought  of  the  tribulations  of  his  toilet 
had  he  been  born  a woman. 

“And  your  breakfast  ?”  he  said,  as  she 
paused  for  breath. 

“Breakfast !”  she  repeated,  vaguely. 
“Oh,  yes!  I remember  now  swallowing 
a cup  of  coffee — cold,  cold  coffee — so 
long  had  it  been  poured  by  poor 
mamma — and  eating  a banana,  while  she 

ran  to  Mrs. to  borrow  an  umbrella. 

I left  mine  at  the  office,  every  one  else 
had  gone  off  with  his  own,  and  mamma’s 
is  broken.  Poor  mamma ! she  had  a 
strenuous  time  this  morning!  She  got 
my  hair  into  order,  buttoned  my  waist, 
found  my  hat-pin,  put  on  my  rubbers 
while  I was  getting  on  my  hat  and  coat, 
and  then  got  the  umbrella  for  me,  be- 
sides pouring  the  coffee  and  making  the 
toast,  which  I hadn’t  time  to  eat.” 

There  was  a little  silence,  and  then 
she  said  : 

“Mothers  are  so  good!” 

The  man  turned  suddenly  and  began 
to  study  the  road  by  which  the  car  ought 
to  be  coming.  Maybe  his  thoughts  sped 
back  to  the  time  when  such  a pair  of 
willing  hands  as  quickly  ministered  to 
him,  but  none  of  the  three  considered 
him,  so  absorbed  were  they  in  reflection 
on  the  truth  which  had  suddenly  been 
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flung  before  them  by  the  remark  pf  the 
golden-haired  girl.  Was  it  not  exactly 
what  their  mothers  did  for  them  ? With- 
out the  aid  of  those  willing  hands  would, 
they  ever  be  ready  in  time?  And  yet 
had  they  ever  deeply  considered  the  as- 
sistance that  had  been  rendered  to  them,, 
until  the  girl,  in  this  sudden  gratitude, 
had  drawn  their  attention  to  it? 

How  many  mothers  in  this  land  daily 
make  husband  and  children  ready  for 
their  work  out  yonder  in  the  world  I 
How  many  voices  call  to  her  in  the 
early  morning  hours ! How  much  extra 
work  must  her  hands  perform,  how 
many  extra  steps  take  before  the  door 
closes  on  the  youngest  child  with  his 
school-books!  “Mother,  where’s  this?” 
“Mother,  where’s  that?”  Her  ears  are 
assailed  by  the  cry  of  “Mother,”  and 
somehow  she  is  able  to  answer  every 
call,  give  assistance  to  every  need. 
Then  they  depart,  made  ready  by  her 
love  and  care,  and  how  rarely,  alas ! how 
rarely,  husband  or  children  bestow  on 
her  a loving,  grateful  thought  during 
the  day! 

And  yet,  mothers,  you  will  one  day 
exact  the  bitterest  payment  for  this 
negligence  or  ingratitude  on  the  part 
of  those  you  serve,  the  bitter  payment 
of  regret,  maybe  remorse.  The  day 
will  come  when  those  willing  hands 
must  fail  in  their  service,  and  then — 
well,  God  pity  those  they  were  wont 
to  serve! 

And  so  I think  the  truest  service  a 
mother  can  render  is  to  refuse  to  make 
her  hands  the  slaves  of  husband  and 
children.  Their  legitimate  work  is  hard 
and  heavy  enough,  and  as  she  does  not 
ask  the  laborers  in  other  fields  to  assist 
her  when  the  close  of  day  sends  them 
home,  she  should  resolutely  refuse  to 
make  herself  so  completely  their  ser- 
vant. To  do  otherwise  is  a cruel  kind- 
ness. 
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Save  the  Indian  From  His  “Friends” 

Catholic  Standard  and  Times 

The  efforts  of  bigotry  have  been, 
to  some  extent,  successful  in  de- 
priving the  Indian  population  of  the 
benefits  of  religious  teaching.  A 
letter  from  that  zealous  and  able  de- 
fender of  the  Indians,  Rev.  Father 
Ketcham,  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Mis- 
sions, gives  an  explanation  of  the 
Judge’s  decision  on  the  test  case  sub- 
mitted by  the  society  which  facetiously 
styles  itself  “The  Indian  Rights  Asso- 
ciation,” and  adds  the  statement  that 
both  the  true  friends  and  pretended 
friends  of  the  aborigines  intend  to  take 
the  case  to  the  highest  court  on  appeal. 
The  difference  between  “trust  funds” 
and  “treaty  funds”  is  relied  upon  by  the 
Judge  as  decisive  in  the  question,  the 
one  kind  being  the  personal  resources 
accruing  to  the  individuals  or  tribes  by 
reason  of  former  claims,  and  the  other 
the  money  voted  by  Congress,  as  an 
equivalent  for  lands  surrendered  to  the 
State  in  the  past,  and  therefore  subject 
to  the  rule  that  the  State  shall  vote  no 
moneys  for  religious  purposes.  The 
learned  judge  doubtless  feels  con- 
strained by  the  terms  of  the  law  so  to 
construe  its  intention.  But  Congress, 
it  is  plain,  puts  no  such  rigorous  inter- 
pretation on  the  phraseology  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  It  makes  excep- 
tions in  the  case  of  certain  Indian  insti- 
tutions which  are  strictly  denomina- 
tional; and  in  regard  to  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  it  gives  the  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson  a free  hand  in  the  allocation  of 
the  public  money  to  Presbyterian  and 
other  missions  there,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  plainly  set  forth  in  the  annual 
Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. Exceptional  conditions,  Con- 
gress recognizes,  warrant  departure 
from  the  normal  law,  as  in  the  case  of 


war.  Civilization  is  practically  at  war 
with  barbarism  in  dealing  with  the  sav- 
age, though  the  methods  now  employed 
differ  from  those  used  in  former  times. 
It  desires  to  save  the  individual  while  it 
seeks  to  extinguish  his  barbarism.  No 
longer  will  any  one  dare  to  state  in  Con- 
gress the  belief  that  “a  dead  Indian  is  a 
good  Indian.”  The  conscience  of  the 
nation  revolts  against  such  a negation 
of  God. 

The  members  of  this  so-called  Indian 
Rights  Association  are  no  friends  of 
the  red  man.  They  may  individually  so 
intend  to  be  and  so  believe,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  deeper  thinkers  is  altogether 
against  their  theory  and  their  pro- 
gramme. Religion  is  the  only  influence 
really  efficacious  for  the  conquest  of  the 
native  red  Americans.  Not  all  religions, 
but  only  the  Catholic  religion.  This  has 
many  times  been  testified  to  in  Congress, 
and  notably  so  by  the  late  Senator  Vest, 
who  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
The  latest  influential  witness  to  its  truth 
is  Dr.  Charles  Moody.  He  has  an 
article  in  the  “American  Journal  of  Clin- 
ical Medicine”  relating  to  the  sum  of 
many  years’  experience  among  the  In- 
dians and  surveying  their  moral  status. 
He  declares  emphatically  that  “the 
Catholic  Church  alone  understands  the 
education  of  the  Indian.  The  higher 
education  of  the  Indian  is  not  only  a 
failure  ; it  is  a crime.  By  all  means  edu- 
cate the  native.  Educate  him  to  be  a 
self-sustaining  citizen.  Teach  him  the 
value  of  industry,  economy,  frugality, 
honesty.  Teach  him  that  only  those 
who  labor  shall  eat,  and  you  have  ac- 
complished all  that  can  be  reasonably 
expected.  The  Catholic  Church,  with 
its  faculty  of  getting  at  the  root  of 
things,  long  ago  saw  this,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  Catholic  Indians  are  more 
self-sustaining  than  any  other  of  our  In- 
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dians.  This  may  not  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  certain  Protestant  missionary 
workers,  but  it  remains  a fact  never- 
theless.” 

This  impressive  statement  can  easily 
be  confirmed  and  corroborated  by  the 
student  of  Canadian  history.  There  is 
now  no  Indian  trouble  in  all  the  Do- 
minion. The  Indians  have  been  re- 
claimed, civilized  and  won  over  to  the 
ways  of  order,  chiefly  by  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Every  honest 
reader  and  traveler  is  aware  that  such 
is  the  truth.  And  yet  here  we  are  year 
by  year  led  by  the  nose  by  a few  small- 
minded  individuals  who  pose  as  philan- 
thropists, and  made  to  continue  a 
course  of  unpardonable  moral  wrong,  in 
the  name  of  civic  impartiality,  towards 
a helpless  and  downtrodden  race ! 

A New  York  enthusiast,  Dr.  Maxwell, 
has  offered  a proposition  that  children 
in  the  public  schools  be  supplied  with 
eye-glasses.  Better  propose  that  Con- 
gressmen be  supplied  with  glasses  such 
as  would  broaden  their  vision  and  en- 
able them  to  see  what  they  ought  to 
see,  and  act  accordingly. 


Morbid  Interest  in  Crime 

Caiholic  Union  and  Times 

The  newspapers  reported  during  the 
past  week  in  great  detail  all  that  was 
said  and  done  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
notorious  murder  trial  in  New  York. 

One  would  think  that  it  was  the  one 
thing  most  interesting  to  all  the  people 
of  the  country  to  know  just  how  the  at- 
torneys for  the  defense  and  the  prosecu- 
tion treated  the  nauseous  details  of  this 
degenerate’s  crime.  Almost  more  sick- 
ening than  this  morbid  interest  in  the 
criminal  procedure  was  the  news  of  the 
serious  precautions  that  had  to  be  taken 
to  keep  crowds  from  invading  the  court 
room  and  delaying  or  hampering  the 
course  of  justice.  One  would  think  that 
a very  large  number  of  people  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  satisfy  the  pathological 


curiosity  which  prompts  them  to  be  on 
the  spot  in  order  to  have  at  first  hand 
all  that  is  said  about  a crime  and  all  that 
is  done  with  regard  to  the  criminal.  This 
tendency  to  be  interested  in  crime  is  one 
of  the  saddest  features  of  our  modem 
life.  It  shows  that  our  people,  or  at 
least  a very  large  number  of  them,  are 
essentially  lacking  in  culture  and  real 
civilization.  Culture  means  that  the 
feelings  are  so  refined  that  the  ordinary 
barbarism  of  human  nature  has  been 
cultivated  out  of  the  individual.  The 
barbaric  man  delights  in  deeds  of  blood, 
in  seeing  others  suffer  and  in  inflicting 
pain.  The  modern  man  who  reads  mur- 
der trials  and  details  of  murder  trials 
with  avidity,  may  be  too  squeamish  or 
cowardly  to  delight  in  the  actual  shed- 
ding of  blood,  but  he  has  all  the  bar- 
barian's sense  of  pleasure  at  the  con- 
templation of  it. 

There  is  a very  serious  side  to  these 
sad  manifestations  of  human  nature.  If 
such  morbid  tendencies  are  yielded  to 
they  grow  in  strength.  Curiosity,  in- 
stead of  being  satisfied,  becomes  more 
demanding.  Morbid  desire  for  the 
crude  feelings  awakened  by  deeds  of 
cruelty  increases  with  each  fresh  indul- 
gence in  this  degenerate  form  of  pleas- 
ure. We  may  be  one  degree  better  than 
the  Romans  who  looked  at  the  gladi- 
atorial shows  and  saw  men  kill  one 
another,  or  be  killed  by  wild  beasts, 
while  they  gloated  over  the  scene  from 
their  safe  benches  with  delight,  but  if  we 
continue  to  have  served  up  for  us  every 
morning  at  breakfast,  a series  of  dishes 
containing  all  the  details  of  the  scandal- 
ous cruelties  of  the  day  before,  there 
will  even  be  the  chance  that  mere  telling 
will  not  satisfy  and  that  the  actual  deeds 
may  have  to  be  seen.  This  is  not  true 
for  the  generality  of  men,  but  it  is  for 
the  weaker  ones  among  our  population, 
and  undoubtedly  many  crimes  are  now 
less  deterrent  and  abhorrent  to  human 
nature  because  they  have  become  famil- 
iar through  reading  about  them.  Fa- 
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miliarity  begets  contempt  for  such  in- 
iquities, and  they  seem  much  less  seri- 
ous than  they  were. 

What  we  need  at  the  present  moment 
above  all  things  in  this  country  is  a 
bridle  to  the  license  of  the  press.  Lib- 
erty of  the  press  is  a boon.  License  of 
the  press  is  the  greatest  social  evil  that 
we  can  have.  Until  an  improvement 
comes  fathers  of  Christian  families 
should  make  every  effort  to  prevent  the 
coming  into  their  homes  of  newspapers 
that  give  these  nauseous  details.  If  to- 
morrow every  one  who  condemns  them 
would  only  carry  out  this  simple  plan  of 
refusing  to  read  them  or  allow  them  to 
be  read  by  their  families,  we  would  very 
soon  have  a number  of  respectable 
papers  edited  very  carefully  in  this  re- 
gard. It  is  only  through  his  pocket  that 
the  manager  of  the  ordinary  newspaper 
can  be  touched.  Here  is  the  chance,  to 
do  it.  If  but  a few  begin  it  and  make 
themselves  apostles  for  a Christian 
press,  we  should  soon  have  an  important 
movement  that  would  modify  a serious 
evil  that  is  doing  even  more  harm  than 
those  who  condemn  it  most  bitterly 
perhaps  realize. 


The  Penal  Code — Its  Spirit  Still  Lives 

New  York  Freeman’s  Journal 

The  terrible  laws  known  as  the  Penal 
Code  were  enacted  and  enforced  in  Ire- 
land by  the  ancestors  of  the  people — the 
Tory  Protestant  minority — who  to-day 
are  trying  to  prevent  justice  being  done 
to  the  Catholic  majority  in  the  matter 
of  University  education.  Under  those 
laws  as  a correspondent  of  the  Dublin 
Freeman’s  Journal  briefly  summarizes 
them : A Catholic  father’s  eldest  son, 
no  matter  how  young,  turning  Protest- 
ant, reduced  his  father  to  a tenant  for 
life,  depriving  him  of  all  power  to  dis- 
pose of  his  property.  So  that  the  law 
encouraged  the  child  to  rebel  against 
the  parent.  If  a Catholic  purchased  an 
estate  in  land  with  his  own  money  any 


Protestant  was  empowered  by  the  law  to 
take  that  estate  and  enjoy  it  without 
paying  one  farthing  of  the  purchase 
money.  So  also  could  a Protestant  do 
likewise,  where  a Catholic  got  an  estate 
in  land  by  marriage,  a gift,  or  by  the  will 
of  a relation  or  other  person. 

Catholics  were  disqualified  to  hold 
leases  of  land  for  a tenure  longer  than 
thirty-one  years,  and  if  by  their  labor 
and  industry  they  raised  the  value  of  the 
land  so  as  to  yield  a profit  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  rent,  the  Protestant  who 
made  this  discovery  could  evict  the 
tenant  and  enjoy  for  the  residue  of  the 
term  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  the 
Catholic.  If  any  Catholic  owned  a horse 
worth  more  than  five  pounds,  any  Prot- 
estant tendering  five  pounds  to  the 
Catholic  owner  was  entitled  to  take  the 
horse,  though  worth  sixty  pounds  or 
more,  and  keep  it  as  his  own.  If  a Cath- 
olic kept  school  he  was  punishable  for 
the  crime  by  banishment,  and  if  he  re- 
turned from  banishment  he  was  subject 
to  be  hanged  as  a felon. 

A Catholic  was  by  law  prohibited 
from  entering  any  profession  or  situa- 
tion, except  the  medical.  Catholics  were 
forbidden  to  exercise  trade  or  commerce 
in  any  corporate  town.  Catholics  could 
not  be  members  of  any  corporation  and 
were  prohibited  from  residing  in  some 
corporate  towns.  They  were  deprived 
of  all  right  of  voting  for  members  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament.  It  was 
a transportable  felony  to  teach  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  and  to  convert  a Protest- 
ant to  the  Catholic  faith  was  a capital 
offence.  To  be  a monk  or  friar  was  pun- 
ishable by  banishment,  and  to  return  an 
act  of  high  treason.  To  be  a Catholic 
Archbishop  or  Bishop,  or  to  exercise 
any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  whatso- 
ever was  punishable  by  transportation, 
and  to  return  from  such  was  high  trea- 
son, punishable  by  being  hanged,  disem- 
boweled alive  and  afterwards  quartered. 

This  inhuman  code  was  denounced 
by  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  him- 
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self  a Protestant,  as  “a  machine  of  wise 
and  deliberate  contrivance  as  well  fitted 
for  the  oppression,  impoverishment,  and 
degradation  of  a people,  and  the  debase- 
ment in  them  of  human  nature  itself, 
as  ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted  in- 
genuity of  man,”  and  the  famous  Eng- 
lish lexicographer  and  author,  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  declared  of  them  (the  Penal 
Laws)  that  they  were  worse  than  the 
ten  pagan  persecutions  of  the  early 
Christians.  “There  is  no  instance,”  said 
he,  “even  in  the  ten  persecutions  of  such 
severity  as  that  which  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  have  exercised  against  the 
Catholics.” 

One  might  well  expect  that  the  Prot- 
estants of  Ireland  of  to-day  would  be 
only  too  eager  to  make  amends  to  their 
Catholic  fellow  countrymen  for  the 
wrongs  of  the  past,  but  there  appears 
no  such  disposition,  at  least  in  the  Tory 
section  of  them,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the 
Penal  Code  seems  still  to  live.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  as  it  is  only  right 
to  note,  there  are  many  Irish  Protest- 
ants of  a very  different  stamp,  men  like 
the  Protestant  members  of  the  Irish 
Nationalist  Parliamentary  Party,  who 
desire  nothing  but  equal  justice  for  all 
creeds,  and  who  are  ashamed  of  the  big- 
otry and  intolerance  of  the  anti-Cath- 
olic  element. 


Minimum  Service  Men 

The  Church  Progress 

Quite  a common  complaint  these  days 
in  all  fields  of  employment  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  employed  to  render  as  little 
service  as  possible  in  return  for  the  wage 
paid  therefor.  That  the  complaint  is 
well  founded  there  can  be  no  question. 
For  while  we  hear  it  generally  from  the 
employing  class,  we  also  find  it  boast- 
fully confirmed  in  both  the  expressions 
and  conduct  of  the  employed  class.  In 
all  lines  the  prevailing  practice  is  to 
render  a minimum  service  for  a max- 
imum compensation. 


Catholics  have  grave  reasons  to  guard 
themselves  against  the  influences  which 
surround  them  in  this  particular.  The 
practice  is  sinful.  It  is  a species  of 
theft ; a positive  violation  of  God's  holy 
law,  and  one  which  they  should  not  fail 
to  make  a matter  of  conscience  with 
their  confessors.  If  “the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,”  his  employer  is  also 
entitled  to  his  full  service.  It  is  a recip- 
rocal injunction. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  condi- 
tions complained  of  are  not  confined  to 
the  field  of  employment.  The  same  ten- 
dency manifests  itself  in  the  field  of 
religion.  In  exchange  for  the  lavish 
bounty  of  God,  men  are  also  rendering 
a minimum  of  service. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  a too 
generous  interpretation  of  certain  laws 
has  almost  explained  away  that  com- 
plete compliance  with  even  the  most 
minute  duty  which  was  the  glory  of  the 
faith  of  our  fathers. 

Hence  it  is  that  so  many  seem  to  be 
only  drifting  towards  salvation.  Hence 
the  reason  why  so  many  satisfy  them- 
selves by  merely  meeting  the  letter  of 
religious  obligation.  Mass  on  Sunday; 
commercial  excuses  for  their  absence 
on  all  other  days  of  obligation ; recep- 
tion of  the  sacraments  once  a year;  no 
affiliation  with  parish  societies  or  parish 
interests ; generous  critics  and  miserly 
contributors ; their  daily  lives  a mock- 
ery of  the  religious  doctrines  they  pro- 
fess, they  are  expecting  heaven  on  the 
minimum  service  plan. 

It  is  a conceded  fact,  however,  that 
minimum  service  men  rarely  ever  at- 
tain success  in  the  affairs  of  life.  They 
drift  along  before  an  uncertain  future. 
They  contribute  nothing  to  their  own 
betterment  or  the  betterment  of  others. 
They  are*  constantly  trifling  with  their 
opportunities  and  death  finds  them 
empty  handed.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
minimum  service  men  in  the  great 
affairs  of  eternal  salvation. 
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Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  to  May, 
the  blessed  month  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
the  Rosary.  

After  a number  of  unavoidable  delays, 
incident  to  a new  and  important  under- 
taking, the  initial  number  of  the  Holy 
Name  paper  which  we  announced  in 
February  is  at  last  on  the  press.  The 
following  from  its  editorial  page  sets 
forth  the  scope  and  objects  of  the  publi- 
cation, a publication  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Venerable  Metropolitan  of 
Boston,  “is  destined  to  wield  a power- 
ful influence  for  good:” 

“The  episcopacy  and  clergy  of  the 
United  States  need  no  introduction  to 
the  Holy  Name  Society.  They  are  wit- 
nesses of  the  powerful  agency  that  it  is 
in  suppressing  profanity  and  bringing 
men  to  the  Sacraments.  The  letters  of 
approbation  from  our  bishops  and  priests 
addressed  to  the  Holy  Name  Apostolate, 
which  we  reproduce,  show  the  impor- 
tance they  attach  to  this  Society.  From 
many  quarters  have  come  requests  for 
a publication  that  would  further  the  in- 
terests of  the  Holy  Name  Societies 
whether  considered  individually,  or  as 
units  of  the  organization  known  as 
Diocesan  Unions.  The  latter  are  made 
up  of  many  Societies  of  a city  or  a dio- 
cese. It  is  fitting  that  the  Dominican 
Fathers  should  undertake  the  publica- 
tion, for  to  them  was  entrusted,  more 
than  six  centuries  ago,  the  propagation 
of  devotion  to  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus 
and  the  suppression  of  every  vice  by 
which  insult  was  offered  the  Sacred 
Name.  St.  Dominic’s  sons  have  been 
faithful  custodians  of  their  heritage,  and 
a membership  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men  in  four  of  our  Eastern  dioceses 
speaks  for  their  guardianship  and  the 
cooperation  of  zealous  pastors  and  apos- 
tolic bishops.  Gladly  will  every  effort 
and  energy  be  directed  to  further  so 


laudable  a purpose.  The  first  and 
primary  object  of  this  new  publication 
is  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Name  Society,  in  the  hope  that  the 
knowledge  will  be  the  seed  multiplying 
Societies  in  all  the  parishes  throughout 
the  country.  We  must  make  our  men 
religious  men.  We  must  destroy  the 
first  germs  of  indifferentism  and  care- 
lessness about  religion  that  manifest 
themselves  in  our  Catholic  manhood. 
There  is  no  stronger  force  at  the  dis- 
posal of  our  priests  than  a good,  well- 
governed  Holy  Name  Society.  A sec- 
ondary object  is  to  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  Diocesan  Unions.  These  are 
established  in  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York  and  in  the  Brooklyn,  Newark  and 
Hartford  dioceses.  The  rallies  they 
have  once  a year  are  open  professions 
of  faith  and  public  declarations  that 
decent  Catholic  men  repudiate  all  forms 
of  profanity.  No  better  sermon  could 
be  preached.  A third  object  of  the  pub- 
lication is  to  keep  the  Societies  and 
Unions  informed  of  the  happenings  of 
other  places. 

“We  propose  to  discuss  public  issues 
and  questions  of  general  interest  and 
advise  our  Holy  Name  men  concerning 
them.  An  irreligious  secular  press 
forms  for  the  generality  of  American 
men  their  opinions,  and  while  our  Cath- 
olic press  is  laboring  with  all  the  means 
at  its  disposal  to  offset  this,  yet  their 
work  cannot  be  prepared  with  the  spe- 
cial view  of  presenting  the  case  to  men. 

“Holy  Name  men  form  the  best  ele- 
ment of  our  parishes.  In  helping  them 
to  be  better  Holy  Name  men,  we  but 
strive  to  make  them  better  Christian, 
Catholic  men. 

“The  Holy  Name  Society  is  of  all  reli- 
gions societies  the  one  that  appeals  most 
to  men.  Our  American  men  are  manly 
and  honorable  and  they  realize  that  the 
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taking  of  the  Sacred  Name  in  vain,  and 
all  species  of  profanity,  degrade  their 
manhood. 

“Profanity  is  indulged  in  more  from 
habit  than  from  malice  and  intent. 
Membership  in  the  Holy  Name  Society 
will  correct  this. 

“We  invite  attention  to  the  claim 
that  the  Holy  Name  Society  is  one  of  the 
means  best  calculated  to  preserve  reli- 
gious manhood  for  America.  Were 
Holy  Name  Societies  well  organized  and 
governed  in  France,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Church  would  not  be  a witness 
to-day  to  the  indifference  and  irreligion 
of  her  sons.”  

This  from  the  masterly  charge  of 
Judge  Fitzgerald,  who  presided  over  the 
nauseating  Thaw  case,  should  receive 
the  widest  possible  publicity  and  be 
firmly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
every  American  citizen: 

“Homicide  is  justifiable  when  com- 
mitted in  the  lawful  defence  of  the 
slayer  or  his  wife  or  child,  brother  or  sis- 
ter, master  or  servant  or  other  person, 
when  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  ap- 
prehend that  a crime  is  about  to  be  com- 
mitted against  such  person  and  there 
is  imminent  danger  of  the  design  being 
carried  out. 

“The  general  character  of  the  victim 
is  not  the  issue,  and  no  matter  how  bad 
he  may  have  been,  he  was  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  law. 


“The  personal  avenger  of  private  or 
public  wrongs  is  not  recognized  under 
our  law.” 

Were  the  principle  of  law  and  justice 
here  annunciated  disregarded,  civilized 
society  would  be  impossible.  The 
avenger  of  private  or  public  wrong  who 
takes  into  his  own  hands  the  execution 
of  the  law  has  no  standing  in  court ; and 
the  “unwritten  law”  is  not  known  to 
our  judges  and  juries.  It  is  bad  enough 
when  mobs  under  the  impulse  of  blind 
passion  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  courts  of  law 
and  ruthlessly  destroy  human  life.  But 
sad  indeed  and  terrible  would  be  the 
condition  of  state  or  nation  which 
would  tolerate  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  the  mob  within  her  halls  of  justice. 

Every  citizen,  even  though  his  crimes 
be  black  as  night,  is  guaranteed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  and  a trial  by  his  peers. 
It  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  per- 
fervid  and  dramatic  appeals  to  senti- 
mentality are  discounted  by  the  sane 
judgment  and  hard  sense  of  intelligent 
American  jurors  and  avail  not  in  our 
law  courts.  


Her  legion  of  friends  and  admirers 
will  rejoice  to  learn  that  Miss  Georgina 
Pell  Curtis  is  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  a story  which  will  appear 
serially  in  The  Rosary,  beginning, 
probably,  next  month. 


BOOKS 


Mary  in  the  Gospels  : Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  as 
recorded  by  the  Evangelists.  By 
The  Very  Rev.  Spencer  Northcote, 
D.  D.  Burns  & Oates ; Benziger 
Bros.,  American  Agents.  121110. 
pp.  308.  $1.25  net. 

In  these  lectures  will  be  found  a clear 
and  convincing  discussion  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Mother  of 
God,  and  a refutation  of  the  charge 
which  Protestants  so  often  make  against 


Catholics,  tamely,  that  they  exalt  Mary 
above  all  warrant,  and  that  in  Holy 
Scripture  she  is  almost  ignored.  It  is 
to  the  Scriptural  difficulty  that  the  lec- 
tures are  mainly  devoted  and  all  will  be 
found  to  have  been  fairly  stated  and 
examined. 

In  his  preface  the  author  makes  the 
acknowledgment  that  the  substance  of 
the  present  work  and,  indeed,  the  very 
language  of  a portion  of  it,  has  been 
taken  from  the  second  and  third  volumes 
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of  Auguste  Nicholas'  “Nouvelles  Etudes 
Philosophiques  sur  le  Christianism,"  or 
“La  Vierge  Marie  dapres  l'Evangile  et 
dans  rEglise.”  He  has  made  the  freest 
use  of  M.  Nicholas'  arguments  and  lan- 
guage, but  mixed  with  other  matter  of 
his  own,  or  of  other  writers.  We  com- 
mend this  work  to  our  readers,  for  they 
will  find  it  interesting  and  instructive 
and  it  will  confirm  and  strengthen  their 
devotion  to  Our  Blessed  Mother. 


Makers  of  Modern  Medicine — A 
series  of  biographies  of  men  to 
whom  we  owe  the  important  ad- 
vances in  the  development  of  mod- 
ern medicine.  By  James  J.  Walsh, 
M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Acting  Dean 
and  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  at  Fordham  University 
Medical  School,  New  York.  Ford- 
ham  University  Press,  1907.  Pages, 
362.  Price,  $2.00  (net).  Postage, 
15  cents  extra. 

Dr.  Walsh  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
all  Catholics,  nay,  of  all  Christians,  for 
giving  this  work  to  the  public,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  succeeded  admirably  in  de- 
stroying the  old  notion  that  medical  men 
are,  by  a sort  of  irresistible  impulse  of 
their  profession,  materialists. 

Medicine  is  usually  said  to  be  dis- 
tinctly unorthodox  in  its  tendencies. 
There  is  an  old  proverb  that  where  there 
<ire  three  physicians  you  will  find  two 
atheists.  Dr.  Walsh  has  shown  in  this 
excursion  into  the  history  of  modern 
medicine  that  while  this  ma^possibly  be 
true  for  the  rank  and  file  of  physicians, 
for  the  mediocre  and  ordinary  thinkers 
in  medical  science,  it  is  not  true  for  the 
great  minds  among  the  discoverers  in 
medicine.  He  has  sketched  the  lives  of 
a baker's  dozen  of  the  men  to  whom  we 
owe  our  progress  in  modem  medicine, 
from  Morgagni,  the  Father  of  Pathology 
in  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  down  to  Pasteur,  the  Father  of 
Bacteriology  and  Immunity  against  dis- 


ease in  France  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth. Not  a single  one  of  these  men 
was  a materialist.  They  all  had  too 
much  imagination  to  think  that  the  ma- 
terial world  around  them  was  the  only 
thing  that  they  could  know,  or  that  the 
life  they  were  so  deeply  engaged  in 
studying  was  the  end  of  all  things.  Not 
a single  one  of  the  greatest  discoverers 
in  medicine  in  the  nineteenth  century  is 
absent  from  the  list. 

Most  of  these  great  discoverers  in 
medicine  were  devout  Catholics.  Mor- 
gagni was  the  personal  intimate  friend 
of  four  Popes  and  had  a standing  invi- 
tation to  stay  at  the  Vatican  whenever 
he  visited  Rome.  Eight  of  his  daugh- 
ters became  nuns  and  one  of  his  sons  be- 
came a Jesuit.  This  is  only  an  example 
of  the  sort  of  men  who  made  great  dis- 
coveries in  medicine.  Galvani,  the 

founder  of  medical  electricity,  made  a 
novena  in  order  to  be  directed  in  the 
choice  of  a wife.  Laennee,  traveling 
with  his  wife,  says  his*  rosary  with  her 
as  they  journey  to  Paris.  Even  Johann 
Muller,  the  father  of  modern  Ger- 
man medicine,  made  it  a point  while 
teaching  in  Protestant  Berlin  to  go  to 
Mass  on  Sundays.  Claude  Bernard  was 
for  many  years  indifferent  in  religion, 
but  returned  to  the  Catholic  faith  some 
years  before  his  death.  Pasteur  said 
“that  if  he  knew  enough,  he  would  have 
the  faith  of  the  Breton  peasant.  If  he 
knew  as  much  as  he  would  like  to  know, 
he  felt  sure  that  he  would  have  the  faith 
of  a Breton  peasant  woman."  In  a 
word,  this  book  does  more  to  overturn 
the  old  tradition  that  science  and  faith 
are  incompatible  or  that  religion  and 
original  thinking  do  not  go  together 
than  any  book  that  has  been  issued  in  a 
long  time.  It  makes  an  excellent  pres- 
ent for  a young  man  about  to  begin  the 
study  of  medicine  and  a suggestive  re- 
minder to  young  physicians  who  think 
that  they  are  lacking  in  devotion  to  med- 
ical science  unless  they  become  luke- 
warm in  faith. 
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BHE  joys  and  sorrows  of  Mary 
were  of  so  uncommon  a nature 
that  we  can  truly  say  no  joys 
were  as  grand  as  hers  nor  any 
sorrows  so  severe.  Although  her  sor- 
rows were  such  that  no  mortal  ever  en- 
dured greater,  still  they  were  slight 
compared  with  her  everlasting  joys. 
The  wonderful  happiness  of  being 
chosen  the  Mother  of  God  must  have 
brought  with  it  a joy  that  even  the 
greatest  imaginable  sufferings  could  not 
overcome.  The  sorrows  of  Mary  were 
temporal  and  passing,  yesl  even  that 
bitterest  of  sorrows,  when,  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  her  heart  was 
wrung  with  anguish  and  her  motherly 
tears  fell  as  fast  as  the  blood  from  the 
gaping  wounds  of  her  Son — wfyen  her 
sadness  reached  that  terrible  stage  that  it 
was  second  only  to  the  sufferings  of  her 
Divine  Son  on  the  cross — this  is  but 
momentary  to  the  eternal  joy  of  being 
forever  the  Mother  of  God,  the  Queen 
of  Angels  and  Saints,  and  the  Help  of 
Christians.  + + + 

No  more  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
true  life  and  happiness  of  a Christian  can 
be  imagined  than  the  example  of  Mary’s 
joys  and  sorrows.  It  shows  us  that  the 
most  intense  suffering  in  this  world  is 
nothing  to  the  wonderful  joy  of  the  true 
Christian  in  heaven.  Mary’s  reign  was 
not  of  this  world,  for  although  she  en- 
joyed the  happiness  necessarily  com- 
ing from  association  with  Jesus,  this  was 
but  the  natural  consequence  of  her  posi- 
tion, just  as  those  with  good  consciences 
in  this  world  possess  great  happiness, 
which  is  but  a trifle  of  the  bliss  for  which 
their,  true  life  is  destined.  Mary’s  grief 
cannot  be  but  a deep  consolation  for 
earnest  souls  who,  striving  to  do  the 


will  of  God,  often  suffer  such  afflictions 
that  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  God  had 
entirely  abandoned  them.  These  suffer- 
ings, too,  are  but  momentary ; they  are 
like  Mary’s,  perhaps — intense,  almost 
unbearable — but  they  are  not  unseen  by 
the  God  of  mercy.  He  permitted  His 
Blessed  Mother  to  undergo  an  untold 
grief,  but  it  was  to  crown  her  joy  all 
the  more.  He  often  permits  His  loved 
ones  to  suffer  painful  trials  that,  by  their 
patient  resignation,  they,  like  Mary, 
may  become  more  worthy  of  His  love 
and  earn  a higher  reward  in  heaven. 

4*  4*  4* 

Throughout  the  entire  Catholic  world 
an  especial  honor  is  paid  the  Blessed 
Virgin  during  the  month  of  May.  Hon- 
ored at  all  times,  Mary  receives  the  fuller 
devotion  of  Catholics  during  her  own 
special  season.  May-day,  that  day  of 
great  rejoicing,  when  the  faithful  in 
splendid  pageantry  and  gladsome  song 
bend  every  effort  of  earnest  devotion, 
and  with  choicest  roses  crown  the 
Queen  of  May,  is  always  most  dear  to 
the  heart  of  every  Catholic.  This  lovely 
devotion  which  has  grown  up  with  them 
from  childhood,  has,  through  their  par- 
ticipation and  encouragement,  become 
so  endeared  to  them  that  to  remove  it 
would  be  to  separate  them  from  one  of 
their  fondest  delights.  All  form  this 
procession  in  person  or  spirit,  and  thus 
honor  the  Mother  of  God  in  a right  and 
beautiful  manner. 

4*  4*  4* 


Nothing  is  more  awe-inspiring  or 
more  affective  than  a procession  of 
young  hearts  honoring  their  Queen, — 
innocence  honoring  the  Maid  of  inno- 
cence, the  Virgin  most  pure.  Hard,  in- 
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deed,  must  be  the  heart  that  is  impreg- 
nable to  the  sight  of  love  pent  up  in  the 
breasts  of  these  models  of  devotion  to 
Mary.  Every  Catholic  loves  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  his  mother,  as  a significant 
part  of  his  holy  religion ; he  honors  her 
daily  by  a repetition  of  the  Angelical 
Salutation,  and  Mary  receives  a share 
of  praise  in  nearly  every  prayer  he  utters. 
These  processions  are  always  a source 
of  happiness  to  him,  for  they  move  his 
lieart  to  stronger  impulses  of  love  and 
^affection.  How  pleased  must  be  the 
Mother  of  God  to  receive  such  indica- 
tions of  filial  devotion!  The  statue  of 
the  Virgin,  borne  aloft  by  enthusiastic 
admirers,  is  but  a symbol  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Mary  herself,  for  she  is  there  in 
spirit,  in  prayer,  in  protection. 

4*  4*  4* 

Rosarians  should  be  doubly  active 
this  month  in  paying  homage  to  their 
Mother.  What  prayers  can  be  more 
welcome  to  her  than  the  Rosaries  of 
those  who  are  banded  together  to  con- 
tinually honor  and  love  her,  who  employ 
the  prayer  she  herself  has  taught  ? Every 
time  we  say  the  Rosary  we  become 
more  dear  to  her ; we  become  richer  in 
grace;  we  grow  stronger  here  below, 
and  fortify  our  right  to  our  heavenly 
home.  Human  life  is  of  such  an  un- 
certain quality  that  man  needs  all  the 
grace  and  divine  assistance  he  can  pos- 
sibly get  to  control  his  evil  inclinations 
and  crush  his  predominant  faults.  Con- 
stant vigilance  and  help  from  above  are 
needed  to  purge  oneself  of  the  evil 
habits  that  are  ever  striving  to  take  root. 
Mary  knows  the  weakness  of  poor  mor- 
tals; she  is  in  sympathy  with  even  the 
greatest  sinners ; and  she,  the  most  pure 
lily,  who  refused  not  to  embrace  the  re- 
pentant Magdalen,  will  surely  assist  all 
earnest  souls  who  have  recourse  to  her. 
Hesitate  not,  then,  to  regard  Mary  as 
your  Mother,  as  your  protectress,  and, 
faithful  in  your  love  of  her  holy  Rosary, 
honor  her  with  the  choicest  roses  of  your 
heart's  offering.  4*  4*  4* 


O Mary ! may  we  partake  of  thy  joy, 
and  by  our  love  for  thee  earn  the  title 
of  thy  true  children.  Thou  who  art  the 
help  of  Christians,  who  wast  never 
known  to  refuse  thy  aid,  who,  as  the 
bright  star  of  the  sea,  hast  guided  over 
the  rough  and  threatening  billows  the 
storm-tossed  ship  of  life,  who  art  the 
comforter  of  the  afflicted,  whose  meek- 
ness and  love  have  won  the  most  hard- 
ened hearts,  we  implore  thee,  turn  not 
from  us  in  our  transgressions  but  in  thy 
all-bountiful  goodness  plead  for  us  be- 
fore the  throne  of  thy  Son,  that  we  may 
receive  pardon  and  amend  our  lives.  O 
glorious  Queen,  we  cannot  honor  thee 
sufficiently,  for  thy  goodness  is  beyond 
our  desert.  Receive,  we  beseech  thee, 
our  prayers,  for,  imperfect  though  they 
be,  they  are  laden  with  right  inten- 
tions, and  it  is  our  wish  that  they  go 
forth  to  thee  adornments  for  thy  heav- 
enly throne.  . . . 


Not  the  least  among  the  many  excel- 
lences of  the  devotion  to  the  Rosary  is 
its  suitability  to  all  classes  of  men — 
to  every  condition  of  life.  It  is  the  de- 
votion of  the  family  circle.  Many  of  us 
will  remember  the  homestead  of  long 
ago,  where  at  the  quiet  evening  hour 
our  good  parents  and  their  little  ones 
knelt  around  the  hearth  and  joined  with 
simple  fervor  in  reciting  the  Rosary? 
Who  does  not  remember  that  happy 
moment  when  for  the  first  time  it  was 
his  proud  privilege  to  lisp  his  own 
decade?  For  so  simple  is  this  devotion 
that  the  merest  child  can  practice  it ; so 
easy  that  the  most  uncultivated  mind 
can  follow  it. 

It  inspires  thoughts  worthy  of  the 
loftiest  intellect,  emotions  that  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  the  most  fervent  heart, 
and  aspirations  that  lead  innumerable 
souls  to  God.  . It  unites  all,  high  and 
low,  in  the  bonds  of  equality  and 
brotherhood. 
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From  Avignon  to  Rome 

Or  What  An  Old  Order  Did  for  the  Church  of  God 

By  MISTAH 


T is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
supernatural  world,  this  per- 
manence and  glory  of  the  Pa- 
pacy despite  the  vicissitudes 
of  time  and  change.  Not  a century  has 
passed  over  the  Old  World  but  it  has 
s^en  such  storms  arise  as  wotjld  engulf 
.any  lesser  bark  than  Peter's. 

And  our  last  three  Popes,  Pius  IX, 
JLeo  XIII,  Pius  X,  with  that  about  them 
which  has  made  and  still  makes  the 
•Catholic  world  feel,  in  its  enthusiasm 
and  devotion,  that  no  one  else  could, 
for  the  time  being,  so  fitly  fill  the  place 
or  so  graciously  mould  it  to  his  own 
shining  personality! 

How  popular  “Pio  Nano”  was,  the 
so-called  “last  of  the  Popes,”  now  up  for 
the  honors  of  canonization ! 

Was  not  Leo  XIII  counted  the  great 
ruler  and  diplomat  of  the  age  ? — a 
trembling  white  hand — a shining  black 
-eye  which  held  the  world  and  read  it 
well.  Have  we  forgotten  it?  Have  we 
forgotten  it?  And  our  beloved  Pius  X, 
so  priestlike  and  so  human ! 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  public 
sermons  to  the  poor,  as  he  descended 
alone  into  the  cortile  of  the  Belvedere, 
fearless  and  Christlike,  a little  girl  pulled 
the  dear  white  cassock  and,  lifting  up 
lier  dress,  said:  “Holy  Father!  see  my 


new  shoes ! I have  put  them  on  to  come 
to  you.” 

He  patted  her  on  the  head,  and  said 
how  glad  he  was  she  had  them,  and  that 
she  had  come  to  him  before  he  ascended 
the  platform  to  expound  the  Gospel  of 
the  day. 

And  another  little  one,  to  whom  he 
gave  a medal,  looked  up  at  him  in  dis- 
appointment. “Perhaps  you  would  pre- 
fer a doll,”  said  the  great  all-father, 
reading  her  thought.  “Yes,  Holy 
Father,”  she  answered,  and  that  night 
a doll,  sent  by  the  Vatican,  lay  on  the 
spotless  pillow  beside  the  innocent 
sleeping  child.  How  close  he  lias  come 
to  us,  that  exquisitely  human  and  most 
holy  heart ! 

I myself  have  overheard  poor  servant 
girls  conferring  together  and  saying : 
“We  must  not  do  that.  The  Holy 
Father  said  in  his  sermon  last  Sunday 
that  we  must  not.”  Not  the  parish 
priest,  not  the  confessor — Pius  X had 
been  their  counsellor! 

And  though  we  grieve  to-day  for  the 
sorrows  France  is  inflicting  upon  his 
heart,  we  can  look  back  upon  sadder 
scenes  in  our  history. 

There  was  a time,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  for  seventy  years  the 
Popes  lived  captives  in  that  same  sunny 
France. 
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Desolation  sat  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  and  the  might  of  God’s  arm 
unfolded  to  bring  them  back.  The 
greatest  men— Dante  and  Petrarch — 
labored  in  vain  to  do  so,  and  then 
the  Holy  Ghost  poured  out  floods 
of  enriching,  sanctifying  grace,  and 
there  arose  three  women, ‘the  sweetest 
and  strongest  perhaps  that  He  has  ever 
made,  to  compass  the  deed : St.  Bridget 
and  St.  Catherine  of  Sweden,  with  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena.  How  they  nestle 
about  the  vacant  throne  as  the  holy 
women  did  about  the  Cross  on  Calvary ! 
Verily  the  weak  ones  have  arisen  to  con- 
found the  strong. 

St.  Birgitta  of  Sweden  bursts  upon 
our  vision  like  the  glory  of  the  aurora 
borealis  or  the  wonder  and  the  splendor 
of  the  midnight  sun.  Strength,  peren- 
nial youth  and  beauty,  and  the  vague 
and  undefined  lights  of  melancholy  ten- 
derness mark  the  career  of  this  most 
wonderful  of  women.  She  seems  a re- 
flection of  the  skies  she  loved  so  well — 


so  well  that  even  Italy,  with  all 
its  splendor,  never  weaned  her  away 
from  the  glories  of  the  North,  with 
the  sombre  suggestiveness  of  its 
scenes  and  sounds  and  scents. 

Her  coming  into  the  dreary  world 
was  announced  to  the  parish  priest 
of  Rasbo,  as  he  prayed,  by  the 
Blessed  Virgin  herself,  who  sur- 
rounded him  with  a cloud  of  light  and 
said : “A  daughter  is  born  to  Birger. 
The  world  shall  hear  her  voice.” 
This  Birger  was  seneschal  of  Up- 
land and  closely  related  to  the  royal 
Swedish  house  of  the  ' Folkungs. 
With  his  wife,  Ingeborg,  he  had  but 
returned  from  a pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  Bridget,  the  wonder- 
worker of  Ireland. 

The  Scandinavian,  ship  was  ap- 
proaching the  Island  of  Oeland  when 
a mighty  wave  arose  that  bore  the 
almost-mother  into  the  sea.  But  the 
brother  of  the  King,  himself  a pil- 
grim, the  meek  and  valiant  Eric, 
the  troubadour  of  the  North,  leaped 
into  the  water  and  saved  the  senes- 
ehale,  when  an  angel  appeared  to 
her  and  said : '‘God  has  saved  thee 

from  the  flood  because  of  the  child  thou 
bearest.  Bring  up  thy  daughter  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.” 

So  when  the  wee  one  was  born  on 
June  14,  1303.  in  the  castle  made  of 
gnarled  oaks,  at  Finsta  in  the  Upland, 
they  called  her  Birgitta,  and  the  mother 
set  about  watching  over  her  child  as  one 
guards  some  heaven-lent  and  most  rare 
treasure. 

For  three  years  her  little  lips  were 
sealed — she  was  already  listening  to  the 
angels! — when,  suddenly,  she  burst 
forth  in  the  lyric  accents  of  her  mother- 
tongue,  like  the  poet  that  she  was  and 
ever  afterward  remained.  As  soon  as 
she  could  read,  she  revelled  in  the  Holy 
Scripture  both  night  and  day.  And 
once  in  her  sleep  she  was  favored,  as 
was  holy  Samuel,  by  the  voice  of  God 
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calling,  “Birgitta,  Birgitta !’’  to  which 
she  replied : “I  am  ready,  Lord.” 

Often  the  dear  Mother  of  God  as- 
sumed visible  form  in  the  little  girl’s 
oratory,  and  once  she  offered  a crown, 
placing  it  with  her  dear  hand  upon  the 
bent  and  willing  head. 

Again,  we  find  the  Lady  Queen  of 
Heaven  standing  beside  the  cnaiden’s 
frame  and  shedding  over  it  marvelous 
designs  in  embroidery,  while  the  little 
human  hand  toiled  with  but  poor 
success. 

This  little  hand  Birger  placed  in  that 
of  Ulf,  Lord  of  Ulfasa,  and  Bridget  be- 
came its  lady-mistress  with  all  the  pomp 
and  ceremonial  of  the  rough  and  rugged 
North. 

Love  and  intense  patriotism  knit  the 
two  hearts  strongly  together,  the  beau- 
tiful little  maiden’s  and  her  lord’s,  and 
•eight  children  were  born  to  them, — the 
fifth,  Catherine,  as  different  as  mother 
and  daughter  could  well  be,  and  destined 
herself  to  the  honors  of  canonization. 
However,  the  happy  mother  and  suc- 
cessful chatelaine  of  a vast  domain  was 
called  to  the  Court  of  Magnus  II  and 
Blanche  de  Dampierre,  the  rulers  of 
Sweden. 

Obedient  to  the  voice  of  the  Word 
Incarnate,  Whom  she  consulted  in  the 
secrecy  of  her  oratory,  she  broke  the 
tender  ties  of  hearth  and  home  and  went 
forth  to  rule  the  household  of  the 
Queen. 

A picture  lingers  in  my  mind — Bir- 
getta,  clad  in  the  splendor  of  her  rank, 
exceedingly  beautiful — majestic  in  her 
beauty,  despite  her  diminutive  figure — 
reading  with  the  keen  eve  of  super- 
natural maternity,  in  which  there  wan- 
dered something  of  the  immortal,  the 
hearts  of  the  light  and  trilling  sov- 
ereigns, and  endeavoring  to  guide  them, 
to  check  their  ruinous  folly,  and  to  stem 
the  tide  of  evils  that  was  bursting  in 
upon  her  native  land — this  fervent 


daughter  of  the  poor  St.  Francis,  who 
borrowed  her  counsels  from  the  Word 
and  who  wore  the  chain  and  the  hair 
shirt  'neath  her  dazzling  garments, 

“Keeping  — the  while  — with  many  a light 
disguise 

The  secret  of  self-sacrifice.” 

But  it  was  not  for  Sweden’s  but  for  a 
higher  monarch,  that  Heaven-sent  wis- 
dom, that  wondrous  gift  of  prophecy. 
Bridget  was  but  learning  there  the  art 
of  guiding  and  of  chiding  kings. 

Her  star  was  soon  to  lead  her  else- 
wdiere.  First,  with  LHf,  she  wrent  to 
pray  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Olaff  in  the 
cathedral  of  Troudhjem,  and  then  they 
wandered  together  to  that  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  and  St.  James  of  Compostella. 
Passing  through  France  upon  their  re- 
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turn,  Ulf  was  seized  with  a mortal  ill- 
ness from  which  a vow  to  enter  the  Cis- 
tercian Order  alone  saved  him. 

Upon  his  return  to  Sweden  he  left, 
with  her  consent,  the  beautiful  and  be- 
loved mother  of  his  children,  and  Bir- 
gitta  began  her  widowhood  four  years 
before  her  husband’s  death.  Clad  in 
penitential  garments,  but  clad  also  in 
the  splendor  of  her  sanctity  and  her 
power,  she  returned  to  the  Court  of 
Stockholm,  only  to  realize  that  her 
efforts  there  were  thrown  away.  At  the 


ST.  BI RCiITTA  WRITING  HER  REVELATIONS 

death  of  Ulf,  she  retired  to  hide  her  sor- 
row in  the  monastery  of  Alvastra,  but 
here  the  prophetic  spirit  fell  full  upon 
her,  and  her  voices  drew  her  to  Rome  to 
save  the  Papacy.  She  carried  with  her 
the  rule  of  the  Order  she  had  founded 
during  her  months  of  solitude  and  sor- 
row— the  Order  of  the  Holy  Saviour, 
better  known  as  the  Bridgettine — seek- 
ing for  it  papal  approbation  and  the 
foundation  of  its  first  monastery, 
Wadstena. 

Of  St.  Bridget’s  life  in  Rome  enough 
has  been  written.  Her  footsteps  still 
re-echo  through  the  Holy  City  with 
wonderful  clearness  and  sweetness,  and 


about  the  little  rooms  of  the  Piazza 
Farnese  where  she  lived  and  died. 

Strong,  and  ringing  the  bugle  note 
of  prophecy,  were  the  letters  she  wrote 
to  Urban  V,  urging  his  return  to  Rome. 
Fearlessly  she  transmitted  the  warnings 
of  the  Word  to  the  Word’s  repre- 
sentative. 

And  great,  well-nigh  unto  bursting, 
was  the  joy  of  her  heart  when  she  saw 
Urban  V in  Rome,  and  her  grief,  when, 
faint-hearted,  he  wandered  back  to  die 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 

She  wrote  also  to  his  successor,  Greg- 
ory XI,  in  the  same  strain  of  threatening 
prophecy,  but  she  did  not  live  to  see  the 
definite  return  of  the  Papacy  from  exile. 

She  had  gone  to  the  Holy  Land  and 
to  the  shrines  of  the  Madonna  to  refresh 
her  soul  in  prayer.  Her  daughter,  St. 
Catherine,  brought  her  back,  dying,  to 
Rome,  closed  her  holy  eyes  and  carried 
the  remains  back  to  Wadstena.  St. 
Bridget,  therefore,  did  not  see  the  def- 
inite and  final  return  of  the  Popes  from 
Avignon,  but  she  died,  like  Moses, 
within  sight  of  the  goal. 

St.  Catherine,  elected  first  Abbess  of 
Wadstena,  urged  with  Gregory  XI  her 
mother’s  canonization  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Rule  of  the  Bridgettines. 
Guided  by  inspiration,  she  directed  her 
steps'  toward  Rome,  not  Avignon,  and 
it  was  in  Rome  that  she  awaited  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter. 

It  is  a wonderful  and  a beautiful  pic- 
ture, this  one — St.  Catherine,  trusting  to 
her  mother’s  predictions,  returning  to 
the  Holy  City  and  there  meeting  an- 
other Catherine,  the  virgin  of  Siena. 
This  little  violet  of  Northern  growth  is 
very  fragrant  and  very  beautiful, 
whether  we  contemplate  it  nestling  up 
against  the  sturdy  parental  oak  or  shed- 
ding its  sweetness  on  the  Roman  lea 
where  the  Italian  lily  tosses  so  freely 
and  so  fearlessly. 

Catherine  of  Sweden  was  married  to 
Edgar  Kryn,  but  she  sacrificed  the 
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hearthstone  joys  to  rude  penance  and 
detachment,  and  coming  to  Rome  for 
the  jubilee  proclaimed  by  Clement  VI, 
she  remained,  by  divine  direction,  until 
her  husband  and  her  mother  both  had 
died.  It  seems  that  God  wanted  this 
gentle  loveliness  beside  the  saint  of 
prophecy  and  the  saint  of  persuasion, 
’neath  the  shadow  of  the  tenantless  pon- 
tifical throne. 


The  Italian  Catherine  took  up  the 
work  where  Bridget  of  Sweden  laid  it 
down,  and  brought  it  to  its  perfection. 
Unlike  the  Scandinavian,  who  boldly 
struck  the  rough  note  of  prophecy,  she 
ceaselessly  sounded  the  voice  of  per- 
suasion, softly,  gently,  untiringly  plac- 
ing before  the  mind  of  the  Pontiff  and 
of  the  cardinals  such  arguments  as  they 
could  not  resist. 


DEATH  OF  ST.  BRIDGET  OF  SWEDEN 


For  the  two  Catherines  are  very  dif- 
ferent, the  two  sanctities  playing,  into 
and  completing  each  other,  whilst  Bir- 
gitta  is  different  still,  and  yet  sharing 
the  fearlessness  and  the  energy  of  the 
Dominican  of  Siena.  The  two  younger 
saints  lived  together  in  “Domo  Sanctae 
Birgittae,”  and  together  they  labored 
for  the  weal  of  Mother-Church. 


Born  in  the  antique  Tuscan  city  of 
Siena  in  1347,  the  very  year  that  the 
fearful  plague  described  by  Boccaccio 
devastated  the  peninsula,  she  appears  to 
us  from  the  very  first  in  all  the  radiance 
of  the  supernatural.  The  angels  teach 
her  to  read  and  to  write,  Christ  chants 
the  Office  with  her,  and  so  feeds  her 
soul  with  delight  that  her  very  body 
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grows  supernaturally  strong  and  beauti- 
ful ’mid  the  rigors  of  unheard  of  pen- 
ance, so  that  perishable  food  never 
crosses  her  lips.  She  wears  the  habit  of 
the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  spot- 
less in  the  turmoil  of  household  cares, 
as  in  the  subsequent  uninterrupted  sol- 
itude of  ecstatic  prayer  and  contempla- 
tion. Suddenly,  her  beloved  calls  her 
back  to  active  life,  and  sends  her  'mid 
her  fellows — the  eternal  in  her  eyes  gen- 
tly commingling  with  the  exquisitely 


ROOM  IX  WHICH  ST.  IHRGITTA  DIED 

human.  We  find  her  upon  the  scaffold 
encouraging  the  dying;  beside  the  sick- 
bed of  loathsome  and  thankless  disease ; 
carrying  clothing  and  nourishment  to 
the  poor ; plunged  by  Satan  into  burn- 
ing flames,  and  walking  unscathed 
through  the  fiercer  flames  of  calumny. 
She  grows  angelic  as  we  gaze  upon  her, 
invulnerable  and  absolutely  fearless. 

The  city  of  Florence  sends  her  as  a 
legate  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  Court 
of  Avignon.  We  see  her  addressing  the 
Pope  and  the  cardinals  assembled — ma- 


jestic in  her  unerring  humility.  She 
touches  the  heights  of  mysticism  in  her 
“Dialogues,”  and  becomes  the  coun- 
sellor of  kings  and  theologians.  She  is 
firm  and  unerring.  She  sees  clearly  and 
deep  into  the  labyrinth  of  schism — that 
blessed  woman ! — when  men’s  argu- 
ments are  wavering  and  at  fault.  She 
clings  to  Urban  VI;  she  enforces  his 
authority  everywhere,  while  reprehend- 
ing him  for  the  hardness  and  harshness 
of  his  dealings.  She  is  absorbed  in  con- 
templation, and  yet  her  eye  is  upon  the 
horizon,  pointing  out  to  Urban  the 
dangers  threatening  from  France  and 
from  Naples — praying,  acting,  exhort- 
ing, with  mellifluous  but  resistless  elo- 
quence until,  on  April  29,  1380,  she  lays 
down  her  life,  like  Our  Lord,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three. 

We  have  said  that  nothing  could 
withstand  the  force  of  Catherine's  de- 
termination. Nothing?  No  one?  How 
wonderful  the  saints  are!  So  humble, 
yet  so  independent  and  so  rocky ! Yes, 
there  was  one  gentle  being  who  did  re- 
sist St.  Catherine  of  Siena — one  who 
was  equally  firm  though  most  timid — St, 
Catherine  of  Sweden.  In  her,  we  see 
the  charity  of  Christ  leading  in  an  op- 
posite direction  and  winning  over  to  her 
view  Pope  Urban  VI  and  the  Blessed 
Raymond  of  Capua,  who  for  many  years 
had  been  confessor  to  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena,  who  had  read  all  the  secrets  of 
that  soul  sublime,  choosing,  in  his  silent 
wonder  and  admiration,  rather  to  let 
the  lily  grow  as  it  would  than  to  direct 
its  upward  course. 

The  Pope  wished  the  two  virgins  to 
go  as  his  legates  to  Joanna,  Queen  of 
Naples,  to  win  her  back  to  his  obedience* 
For  he  knew  the  might  of  Siena’s  influ- 
ence, but  mindful  also  of  all  St.  Birgitta 
had  done  at  the  court  of  Naples,  he 
wished  her  daughter,  the  humble  and 
still  beautiful  Catherine, to  hie  there  also. 
She  was  beautiful,  yes — and  the  angelic 
soul  that  radiated  her  countenance  gave 
eloquence  also  to  her  silent  lips. 
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Yet — was  it  the  maiden  modesty  of 
her  dangerous  beauty? — was  it  her  heart 
still  smiting  ’neath  the  injuries  inflicted 
by  Joanna  on  her  mother  and  her 
brother  Charles? — was  it  a special  direc- 


Saviour,  the  grand  old  Order  of  prayer, 
of  penance  and  of  sacred  study,  is  not 
dead.  Syon  is  clad  anew  in  pristine 
vigor  and  beauty,  whilst  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Spain  and  other  lands,  cherish 


tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit? — Catherine  of  and  nurture  the  precious  shoots  from 
Sweden  refused  to  go,  and  Pope 
Urban  and  the  Blessed  Ray- 
mond listened  to  the  gentler 
saint,  though  they  knew  St. 

Bridget  would  have  gone,  and 
they  saw  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena  bounding  like  the  hart 
to  run  the  race. 

As  some  flowers  bloom  but 
once,  and  some  birds  sing  but 
in  the  silence  of  deep  night,  as 
many  lives  seem  moulded  but 
for  one  sole  act,  and  weave 
their  woof  and  web  converg- 
ing to  one  point  of  gold,  so  the 
beautiful  Catherine  of  Sweden 
here  disappears,  and  travels 
northward  to  breathe  her  last, 
like  a sigh,  as  Abbess  of  Wad- 
stena  beside  her  mother’s  tomb. 

The  Order,  too,  which  both 
had  founded,  and  which  ren- 
dered such  signal  service  to 
the  Papacy  and  the  Church, 
seemed  destined  to  its  period 
of  retirement.  Though  it  had 
given  Sweden  its  most  distin- 
guished bishops  and  sheltered 
its  noblest  virgins,  though, 
with  the  blessed  martyr,  Rich- 
ard Reynolds,  it  had  watered 
Tyburn  hill,  and  wafted  up- 
ward daily  from  historic  Syon 
the  sevenfold  chant  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  in  pre- Refor- 
mation days,  it  seemed  at  the  martyrdom  of  blessed  richard  Reynolds,  o.  ss.  s. 
approach  of  heresy  to  hush 


its  sacred  psalms  and  check  its  ac- 
tivity, burying  awhile  the  rich  fruit 
in  the  soil  of  oblivion,  only  to  burst 
forth  anew  with  undying  vigor  in  these 
latter  davs.  No — the  Order  of  the  Holv 


the  strong  Bridgettine  tree,  and  the  Or- 
der sits  in  silence  and  in  hope,  as  did  its 
foundress,  listening  to  the  songs  of  the 
angels  and  the  angels’  Queen  ! 

Proficiat ! 
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The  Strange  Case  of  Cassierre 

By  JAMES  S.  M.  KEELER 


I 

ASSIERRE  walked  in  the 
Champs  Elysees  near  the  Arc 
de  l’Etoile.  It  was  in  the  early 
summer  and  the  evening  was 
beautiful.  The  rich  man  of  Paris  was 
looking  towards  the  west.  The  sun  had 
just  set  and  the  clouds  of  the  afternoon 
were  now  rich  with  the  colors  of  roses. 
Cassierre  stood,  caught  up  in  ecstasy. 

Cassierre  was  very  rich.  He  was 
sometimes  called  the  Croesus  of  Paris. 
Beginning  with  small  means,  his  success 
was  romantic.  But  he  was  more  than  a 
man  of  business  and  knew  when  to  stop. 
He  often  said  it  was  an  insane  desire  in 
any  one  to  still  follow  trade  after  having 
acquired  a fortune  and  tasted  of  success. 
For  himself,  he  would  withdraw.  He 
would  let  some  other  less  successful 
reaper  harvest  in  his  place  in  the  all- 
alluring  field  of  wealth.  He  had  long 
been  above  the  details  of  business ; he 
would  now  sever  even  the  remotest  con- 
nection with  office  and  warehouse,  ledg- 
ers and  clerks. 

Cassierre  was  not  old.  He  simply 
had  other  tastes  and  was  going  to  in- 
dulge them.  He  was  a dreamer,  a 
reader,  a man  of  nice  feeling.  Although 
spending  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  he  had  ac- 
quired a fondness  for  letters.  He  de- 
sired, too,  the  society  of  literary  men 
and  could  philosophize  with  the  skill 
and  ease  of  an  academician.  On  such 
occasions  he  looked  like  one  who  spoke 
with  authority,  for,  although  about  the 
middle  age,  his  hair  was  white  and  his 
beard  was  like  snow,  and  he  appeared 
like  a patriarch  or  a prophet.  He 
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walked  with  Courdet  of  the  College  of 
France. 


‘‘That’s  the  way  I wish  to  go  out/' 
he  said,  taking  his  friend  by  the  arm  and 
pointing  to  the  western  line.  “Falling 
without  distress  and  leaving  light — an 
afterglow,  with  no  sombre  features,  but 
pleasing  tints.  But,  after  all,  is  it  pos- 
sible for  a man  to  pass  so?” 

“But  why  death?”  said  Courdet.  “Let 
beggars,  huddling  and  hoping  in  dim 
chapels  and  old  cathedrals,  think  of  him 
who  must  one  day  come  to  bid  them 
cease  to  be,  and  to  bring  them  some- 
thing— in  the  clouds.  For  us,  life  is  a 
panorama  more  beautiful  than  this  field. 
Let  us  be  pleased  with  its  flowers  while 
th#y  bloom,  and  be  lulled  with  its  music 
while  it’s  flowing.  Let  us  enjoy  its  light, 
and  even  pluck  pleasures  from  those 
shadows  that  make  the  light  more  beau- 
tiful. In  fine,  let  us  be  pleased  with  life, 
for  it  is  good.  M.  Cassierre,  let 
death  be.” 

“Life  would  not  be  that  spreading 
vista  in  your  passing  allusion  without 
this  limitation,  this  death,  this  end,”  said 
Cassierre;  “and  although  I would  not 
speak  gloomily  of  it,  it  is  salutary  at 
times  to  think  about  it.” 

“According  to  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue, 
and  others  who  spoke  beautifully  of  this 
passing,  but  who  were  themselves  in  no 
great  hurry,  perhaps,  to  die.  I think, 
after  all,  M.  Cassierre,  that  you’re  a 
cunning  Christian  still.” 

“According  to  Bossuet, — yes,  and 
Hugo,”  said  Cassierre,  overlooking  the 
latter  remark,  “who  thought  these  med- 
itations rational  and  salutary.  I agree 
with  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue,  if  you 
will,  but  in  agreeing  with  them  I agree 
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with  others  who,  in  matters  of  religion, 
differ  widely  with  them.  M.  Courdet, 
we  must  not  overlook  this : A truth  is 
not  less  because  held  by  the  revelation- 
ists,  and  I,  for  one,  never  shall  reject 
anything  that  so  profoundly  feeds  the 
heart.  One  thing  is  certain — death  will 
find  us  all.  And  it  has  been  called 
finis,  the  end,  but  does  not  something 
follow?  I believe  it — you  believe  it — 
they  all  believe  it.  They  believe  it 
whether  they  will  or  not.  Nobody  can 
escape  it.  But  death,  as  the  end,  was 
spoken  only  of  the  body.  Witness  the 
process  of  dissolution  in  others,  feel  it 
in  yourself.  That  the  organs  fail  is  a 
fact  continually  being  enacted.  Physi- 
cally speaking,  man  is  not  everlasting. 
But  happily  it  may  be  said  of  the  soul, 
‘non  morietur  in  aeternum.  Credis 
hoc?’  ” 

Courdet  said  nothing.  Cassierre 
waited.  Still  his  friend  was  silent. 

Cassierre  said : “I  think  you  do. 

Yes,  deep  down  in  your  heart  you  have 
such  a thought.  So  let  me  speak,  but 
not  gloomily,  if  I may,  ‘de  morte.’  I 
have  had  a premonition  of  that  that  we 
speak  of.” 

Courdet  thought  there  was  something 
altered  in  Cassierre’s  voice  and  some- 
thing changed  in  his  features.  Cassierre 
would  have  laughed,  though,  had 
Courdet  expressed  the  thought,  for  he 
felt  the  same  as  usual. 

“Premonitions,  gypsies,  warnings,” 
said  Courdet,  speaking  playfully  but 
mockingly.  This  man  could  take  liber- 
ties with  Cassierre.  “We’ve  all  had  that 
premonition  with  the  dawning  of 
reason.” 

“But  I mean  a specific  premonition,” 
said  the  rich  man. 

“Quite  Christian  again,”  said  Courdet, 
laughing.  “Signs  and  wonders  ! When 
will  vour  demise  take  place?  If  I knew 
the  time,  I’d  run  the  risk  of  accusation 
of  being  at  a suicide  in  order  to  be  with 
you.” 


“To  keep  my  word,  I’ll  not  speak 
gloomily,”  said  Cassierre,  “still  I’m  far 
from  joking.  The  exact  day  I do  not 
know,  but  suffice  it  to  say  it  will  be  be- 
fore long.” 

“Knowing  the  precise  time,  the  day 
?nd  the  hour,  you  would  be  spared  some 
of  that  sepulchral  uncertainty  that’s 
sure  to  be  yours  under  the  circum- 
stances.” 

“Never  mind,”  said  Cassierre.  “I 
mention  this  merely  to  let  you  know  my 
reason  for  speaking  on  a subject  that’s 
devoid  of  everything  but  terror  for  most 
men.  Still,  it’s  not  a new  thing  for  me 
to  speak  so.  Other  professors  have 
heard  me  discuss  before  this  subject,  so 
popular  with  the  monks  of  La  Trappe. 
And  you  think  I’m  a Christian  only 
under  my  own  rooftree  and  a doubting 
philosopher  on  parade?  In  truth,  I men- 
tion the  subject  of  dying  only  to  prove 
to  you,  if  proof  be  possible,  that  I’m  a 
firm  believer  in  the  religion  of  reason. 
The  mind  can  no  longer  conceive  God 
to  be  a person  apart,  with  residence  in 
the  clouds.  ‘Est  Deus  in  nobis’ — this 
is  the  starting  truth.  This  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  religious  super- 
structures of  the  future  must  be  built. 
This  is  my  belief. 

“Now,  if  you’ll  pardon  and  indulge 
me,  I’ll  speak  of  myself.  Many  things 
you  already  know.  You  know  that  my 
dear  wife  is  dead,  and  that  she  died  with- 
out issue.  You  know,  too,  that  by  rea- 
son of  what  my  near  relatives  term  my 
peculiar  religious  belief,  we  have  be- 
come estranged  beyond  the  hope  of  rec- 
onciliation. My  wealth  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  fabulous,  and  in  truth  my 
holdings  are  worth  many  millions.  That 
I must  die,  whether  to-day  or  in  the  next 
decade,  is  ordained  by  nature,  and  it  is 
only  natural,  therefore,  that  I should  be 
concerned  at  times  about  the  disposi- 
tion of  my  money. 

“I  have  concluded  that  wills  have 


long  since  lost  their  meaning.  His- 
tory could  furnish  a time  perhaps  when 
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they  were  respected ; then  the  words  in 
those  documents  were  like  so  many 
words  issuing  actually  and  awfully  from 
the  tomb.  The  dead  rose,  in  the  guilty 
imaginations  of  those  who  would  break, 
with  fleshless  hands  lifted  in  malediction 
and  warning.  Their  testaments  were 
respected.  But  how  now?  Well,  you 
know,  times  have  changed.  The  quick 
are  not  terrified  by  the  dead  any  more. 
The  world  moves.  We  have  made 
progress.  And  in  some  things  I say 
more’s  the  pity. 

“But,  turning  again  to  the  matter  of 
wills,  when  others  have  been  bitterly 
fought  and  finally  broken  where  only 
small  sums  were  at  stake,  what  do  you 
think  would  be  the  fate  of  mine,  when 
I have  within  me  the  gift  of  millions? 

“No,”  he  said,  speaking  indignantly, 
“no  wills  for  M.  Cassierre.  It  would  be 
a waste  of  time  and  paper.  No,  I shall 
not  trust  my  last  solemn  declaration  and 
a seal.  I have  another  method.  I shall 
realize  on  my  holdings, — in  fact  have 
done  so.  My  present  interest  in  any 
business  or  enterprise  with  which  I was 
formerly  connected  is  merely  nominal. 

“My  wealth  is  in  gold  coin ; my  gifts 
shall  be  outright.  If  I willed  my  for- 
tune to  the  College  of  France,  to  pro- 
mote explorations  in  the  interest  of  his- 
tory and  further  experiments  in  the  do- 
main of  science,  would  history  and  sci- 
ence profit  by  my  rational  bequest? 
Brothers  and  sisters,  you  know ; next  of 
kin.  I can  see  it  all.  But  if  I can  see, 
I can  also  prevent.  Brothers  and  sisters 
ought  to  be  dear,  but  brothers  and  sisters 
can  be  bitter.  They  are  not  poor,  there- 
fore they  shall  not  be  rich.  If  they  in- 
herited my  money,  the  Church  would 
inherit  also.  Within  their  means  they 
are  said  to  be  charitable.  They  have  a 
weakness  for  this  so-called  divine  insti- 
tution. Gifts  to  her  are  gifts  to  charity; 
deeds  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
good,  the  highest  point  of  all  well-doing. 

“I  would  not  be  misunderstood,  but  I 
will  not  confound  the  archbishop  of  any 


place  with  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.  The 
former  I know  but  esteem  not ; the  lat- 
ter I’ll  always  revere.  God  forbid  that 
I’d  deny  anything  to  charity,  but  it  must 
be  true.  I would  endow  asylums  that 
already  exist  and  institute  others,  and 
maintain  them.  I would  erect  hospitals 
to  alleviate  pain  and  save  the  many 
where  death  would  otherwise  claim 
them.  I would  not  build  chapels  in 
Algiers  nor  propagate  the  faith  in  the 
Flowery  Kingdom.  I would  do  some- 
thing for  the  miserable  at  home. 

“The  Church  would  receive  much  of 
my  fortune  if  I should  prove  so  weak 
and  credulous  as  to  will  it,  and  ecclesi- 
astics in  black,  purple,  and  red  would 
smile  the  smile  of  triumph.  If  the  dead 
are  conscious  of  what  transpires  among 
us  here,  I,  dead,  and  this  being  so,  would 
turn  in  my  coffin.  You  know  how  these 
men  have  misrepresented  my  motives ; 
how  I have  been  slandered,  abused, 
calumniated.  Figuratively  speaking,  all 
Paris  knew  me  as  the  rich  man  of  Scrip- 
ture. I wore  purple  and  fine  linen  and 
had  something  for  everybody  but  Laz- 
arus.- I was  the  unjust  master,  too, 
though  my  rule  was  light  and  my  re- 
wards liberal.  Salvation,  it  seemed,  was 
for  all  men  but  me.  I was  destined  for 
perdition.” 

“You  seem  to  take  it  pretty  much  to 
heart  for  an  infidel,”  said  Courdet. 

“I  take  it  to  heart,  but  not  in  your 
meaning,”  said  Cassierre.  “I’m  not 
alarmed  at  the  prediction.  As  to  my 
ultimate  destiny,  these  priests,  these 
prophets,  these  gypsies  of  the  soul,  they 
know  as  much  about  it  as  I do  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  and  I’m  not  an  astron- 
omer. But  the  spirit  that  prompts  them 
makes  me  feel  bad.  However,  I’ll  be 
cautions  and  they  shall  profit  nothing  by 
myV death.  I ll  be  my  own  executor. 

“I’ve  spoken  of  this  to  others,  and 
when  I think  the  time’s  arrived,  I’ll  call 
you  and  some  other  professors  and  give 
you  the  money  of  which  I have  spoken. 
When  I make  this  gift  I’ll  name  a con- 
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dition,  but  it  will  not  be  burdensome. 
No  public  record  must  be  made  of  the 
gift  and  no  mention  at  all  of  the  name 
of  the  giver.  I believe  I can  trust  his- 
torians and  scientists  to  spend  the  money 
for  history  and  science/’ 

“You  say  you  mentioned  this  before,” 
said  Courdet,  “but  I heard  nothing  of  it 
and  it  surpasses  belief.  Your  millions!” 
exclaimed  he.  “Somehow  it  doesn’t 
sound  real.  But  I beg  pardon — M.  Cas- 
sierre  is  not  a light  speaker.  This  is  the 
result  of  deliberate  judgment  and  its 
magnificence  stupefies.  Your  faith  is 
stronger  than  I had  dreatned.  It  is  that 
of  a strong  founder.  This  gift  will  pass 
into  history  and  your  name  should  be 
attached.  But  have  you  made  no  provi- 
sion for  a possible  prolongation  of  life 
even  to  the  age  of  the  prophets  ?” 

“In  that  case,”  said  Cassierre,  “I  shall 
expect  the  College  of  France  to  show  me 
some  charity,  and  if  such  a thing  be  pos- 
sible, I’ll  be  its  guest.” 

“Magnificent,  again,”  said  Courdet  in 
delight,  for  he  would  have  sought  the 
friendship  of  Cassierre  even  as  a beggar. 
Nor  was  this  professed  historian  and 
man  of  letters  singular  in  his  predilec- 
tion. 

“Even  as  the  sun,”  said  Cassierre,  as 
they  walked  past  a fountain  whose  spray 
a passing  breeze  caught  up  and  threw 
in  their  faces.  “Even  so,”  he  said, 
speaking  softly  and  pointing  to  the  sky, 
still  brilliant  with  colors.  “And  when  I 
go,”  he  said,  “you,  if  you  wish,  may  say 
something  about  me  amid  the  burning 
of  tapers  and  the  last  sweet  exhalations 
of  cut  roses.  And  when  you  speak, 
speak  not  so  much  of  me  as  of  our  phi- 
losophy, for  you  alone  can  make  it  beau- 
tiful. ’Tis  not  as  cold  as  the  people 
think,  nor  yet  without  its  consolation. 

“Too  long  nature  has  been  viewed 
in  the  light  of  a cold  ordainer.  As  you 
stand  beside  me,  then  present  her  in 
that  sweeter  character,,  for  if  nature  has 
eternally  ordained,  she  must  also  eter- 
nally cherish.  She  is  our  fostering 


mother.  I,  though  dead,  may  hear  you, 
and  from  my  mystic  state  pronounce  a 
benediction.  'Christian  again,’  I ex- 
pected vou  to  say,  but  why  forego  the 
beautiful  for  a deformed  and  slimy  prej- 
udice that  clings  when  admitted  like  a 
slug  to  the  soul.  I once  saw  a star,  a sil- 
ver star,  mounted  by  the  still  form  of  a 
friend  one  day,  but  it  seemed  not  the 
symbol  of  hope.  No,  though  a star,  it 
seemed  not  that,  whatever  it  meant 
to  say.” 

“You  still  believe  in  old-fashioned  ob- 
sequies,” said  Courdet,  “and  pass  the 
more  modern  and  sanitary  method  of  in- 
cineration for  the  manner  of  Adam,  if 
you’ll  pardon  the  allusion  to  primitive 
fiction.” 

“I  prefer  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth 
to  the  white  electric  heat  of  that  hideous 
institution,  the  corpse  consumer.  Yes, 
I prefer  the  old  way — the  grass,  the  urn, 
or  simple  stone  with  humble  inscription. 
Mankind  need  fear  nothing  from  its 
buried  dead  slowly  returning  to  dust. 
And  among  those  of  us  who  are  so  prone 
to  talk  of  the  supremacy  of  nature,  I’m 
surprised  to  find  a rapidly  increasing 
number  who  run  counter  to  her  in  this 
regard.  The  pagans  doubtless  had  many 
rites  and  ceremonies  that  were  beautiful. 
Some  of  fhese  may  be  still  worthily  imi- 
tated, but  burning  the  dead  is  not  one 
of  them.” 

“M.  Cassierre  is  certainly  undergoing 
some  change,”  said  Courdet.  “I  once 
heard  him  say  that,  being  dead,  he 
would  like  to  be  cremated.” 

“True,”  replied  Cassierre.  “I  remem- 
ber the  occasion  and  the  remark.  It  was 
on  a time  when  we  were  speaking  alto- 
gether too  lightly  on  a very  serious  mat- 
ter. What  I once  so  lightly  thought  I 
now  very  seriously  amend.  And  if  any 
of  my  friends  should  recall  those  frivol- 
ous and  unworthy  remarks  of  mine  upon 
this  subject  when  I am  gone,  I want  you 
to  make  known  my  latter  and  more  rea- 
sonable sentiments,  for  I do  not  wish 
mv  body  to  be  burned.” 
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“And  you  would  like  a Missa  pro  de- 
functis’  in  its  stead?” 

Cassierre  laughed.  “No,  I can  do 
without  the  Mass  for  the  dead,  though 
I shall  be  the  first  of  my  people  to  be 
laid  away  without  that  solemn  funeral 
rite.  Still,  had  this  strange  and  inim- 
itable chant  of  epistles,  gospels,  prayers, 
and  benediction  an  intrinsic  merit,  a 
supernatural  power  equal  only  to  one- 
half  of  its  poetic  form,  it  would  appeal  to 
all,  and  no  man  with  mind  or  heart  could 
escape  it.  Yes,  if  it  were  so,  I would 
confess,  be  absolved,  and  have  one  priest 
offer  this  sacrifice  that  I might  rest 
eternally.” 

“To  whom  do  you  refer?”  asked 
Courdet  nervously. 

“To  Pere  Lamereaux.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  of  a great  obligation.” 

“For  what?” 

“For  information  at  once  important 
and  horrible.” 

Courdet  was  puzzled.  He  slackened 
his  pace  and  looked  intently  at  Cassierre. 
What  now?  he  thought.  What's  this? 
The  very  mention  of  the  Jesuit’s  name 
made  him  uneasy. 

“What  has  Pere  Lamereaux  been  say- 
ing? Maybe  I can  guess.  Let  me  try. 
He  has  repeated  his  harrowing  discourse 
on  death,  judgment,  heaven  and  hell, 
the  condition  of  the  damned,  and  kin- 
dred superstitious  subjects.” 

“You  have  guessed  and  missed,”  said 
Cassierre.  “No  superstition  at  all,  but 
an  appalling  discovery.  As  a story,  it’s 
short  and  soon  told,  but  it  has  that  one 
element  to  stagger  the  heart,  make  the 
blood  run  cold  and  the  hair  stand  on 
end.  I have  seen  strong  men  grow  pale 
and  unsteady  at  similar  stories,  though 
their  immediate  families  were  in  no  way 
connected  with  them. 

“My  father  happened  to  be  in  the 
South  at  a time  of  a great  and  devastat- 
ing epidemic.  The  city  he  visited 
seemed  to  be  especially  doomed,  and 
although  he  was  perfectly  well  and 


wished  to  leave  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
business  that  brought  him,  the  regula- 
tions of  quarantine  prolonged  his  visit. 
He  was  a man  of  buoyant  spirits  and 
fearless  in  the  presence  of  most  imminent 
danger.  These  characteristics  enabled 
him  to  find  some  negative  pleasure,  at 
least,  even  under  the  compulsory  cir- 
cumstances through  which  he  remained. 

“He  strolled  about,  notwithstanding 
the  plague,  and  though  lamenting  the 
calamity,  accepted,  as  it  were,  the 
doomed  city  as  it  came  and  had  naught 
of  gloomy  foreboding  for  himself.  Re- 
turning to  his  hotel  one  evening,  he 
complained  of  being  unwell.  He  was 
marked,  he  was  quarantined.  ‘Another 
victim that  is  what  the  guests  said. 
The  doctors  were  puzzled,  though  they 
did  not  agree  with  that  opinion.  He 
sank,  grew  worse,  lost  consciousness 
and  died.  Before  the  end,  the  physicians 
agreed  that  his  illness  resulted  from 
many  causes,  and  wrote  long  and  com- 
plicated technicalities  in  the  death  cer- 
tificate. 

“On  account  of  the  contagion  still 
raging,  permission  to  ship  the  body  was 
denied  and  he  was  locally  buried.  Nine 
years  went  by,  and  my  mother  thought 
permission  to  disinter  and  remove  would 
now  be  granted.  The  plague  had  long 
since  passed  and  was  now  with  the  ma- 
jority but  an  undisturbing  memory. 
The  permit  was  granted,  but  the  author- 
ities were  still  careful.  They  named  a 
condition.  The  coffin  lid  must  not  be 
touched.  This  was  not  unreasonable 
and  she  readily  agreed.  It  did  not  pre- 
vent, you’ll  observe,  the  removal  of  the 
outer  box  and  the  possibility  of  seeing 
through  the  coffin-lid’s  glass  the  face  of 
the  dead.  I was  a posthumous  child, 
and  though  young,  was  reverentially 
anxious  to  see  that  face.  My  mother, 
too,  would  look  again,  if  assured  those 
noble  lines  were  still  intact,  undisturbed 
bv  the  worm  and  putrefaction. 

"We  went  down  to  that  city  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  and  after  some  delay  of 
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the  priests,  who  were  to  conduct  a 
strange  and  religious  ceremony,  gath- 
ered in  the  cemetery.  Although  the 
grave  had  been  opened  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  sextons  stood  ready,  it  was 
along  in  the  evening  before  the  body 
was  raised  amid  subdued  crying,  the 
burning  of  tapers,  and  the  chanting  of 
the  priests.  I shall  never  forget  the 
time  nor  the  place.  I was  young,  sus- 
ceptible to  good,  pious,  imaginative.  I 
thought  of  the  last  day,  the  doom,  and 
trumpets  calling  loudly:  ‘Surgite  mor- 
tuos,  venite  ad  judicium/  (‘Arise  ye 
dead  and  come  to  judgment.’)  I saw  the 
confusion  of  crowds,  the  hurrying  of 
multitudes,  and  joy  and  shame  and  love 
and  bitterness.  I saw  the  valley  of  the 
tribunal  stretching  away ; I saw  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead.  -The  canons  and 
acolytes  looked  like  spectres  issuing 
from  the  unknown.  They  carried 
tapers  and  their  chant  seemed  of  the 
clouds. 

“In  time  that  seemed  all  too  short  it 
ceased.  The  silence  seemed  never  so 
supreme.  The  cover  of  the  outer  box 
was  removed.  The  funeral  director 
stood  near.  I thought  I saw  him  start. 
It  was  almost  imperceptible,  and  I alone, 
strange  though  it  may  seem,  for  I was 
the  youngest  there,  took  cognizance  of 
it.  I wondered  that  one  so  accustomed 
to  death  could  so  easily  be  disturbed  by 
its  presence.  An  old  priest  turned  to 
my  mother  and  shook  his  head.  It 
would  be  better  to  remember  that  face  as 
it  appeared  in  life,  he  seemed  to  say. 
The  lid  was  screwed  down  again,  holy 
water  sprinkled,  incense  burned,  a bene- 
diction given,  candles  extinguished,  and 
the  strange  resurrection  rite  at  an  end. 

“As  we  slowly  wended  our  way  from 
that  ancient  place  nobody  spoke.  Know- 
ing the  priests  to  be  consolers  in  afflic- 
tion, I marveled  at  their  unusual  silence. 
When  we  finally  parted  in  subdued 
tones  at  the  moss-covered  gate  I again 
wondered  why  they  didn’t  say  some- 
thing, and  was  struck  with  their  various 


looks  of  terror.  My  father  was  then 
brought  to  the  city  and  interred,  and  we 
all  retired  to  mourn — I perhaps  above 
the  rest,  for  to  me  this  was  my  father’s 
true  burial. 

“A  few  years  passed  and  I was  sent 
to  the  Jesuit  College  of  St.  Mary.  I 
there  met  a boy  of  my  own  years.  He 
was  bright,  agreeable,  and  made  friendly 
overtures  that  I gladly  reciprocated. 
The  result  was  a friendship  to  endure. 
His  name  was  Lamereaux.  T think  I 
saw  you  before/  he  said,  after  we  had 
become  acquainted.  His  home  was  in 
the  Southern  city  in  which  my  father  was 
stricken  and  died.  He  had  witnessed 
his  disinterment, — in-  fact,  he  was  an 
acolyte  on  that  occasion.  < He  remem- 
bered me,  but  I did  not  remember  him. 

“He  related  all  that  had  taken 
place  in  that  old  cemetery  at  the  time 
of  the  disinterment,  as  if  to  show  that 
he  really  was  there.  It  was  new  to  him, 
he  said,  this  ceremony.  It  was  strange, 
it  was  awful — there  was  never  anything 
like  it,  it  was  unique.  It  would  cling  in 
his  memory  forever.  He  knew  some- 
thing of  me,  too.  He  knew  I was  born 
after  my  father’s  death.  Thinking  of 
this,  he  wondered  why  I did  not  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  looking  on  my  par- 
ent’s face.  ‘I  should  have  done  so,’  I 
replied,  ‘even  at, the  risk  of  disobedi- 
ence.’ He  stopped  abruptly  as  I said  so, 
as  if  greatly  frightened  at  some  recol- 
lection or  disturbed  at  his  plose  prox- 
imity to  the  betrayal  of  a secret.  He 
shifted  the  subject  and  was  boyishly 
nervous  in  doing  so.  He  never  men- 
tioned it  again,  or  at  least  until  recently, 
for  Pere  Lamereaux  is  none  other  than 
my  former  friend  and  agreeable  com- 
panion at  the  Jesuits’  school. 

“When  I renounced  Christianity/' 
continued  Cassierre,  “I  lost,  as*  you 
know,  most  of  my  old-time  friends. 
Some  let  me  pass  from  their  memories 
in  silence,  while  with  others  I was  con- 


stantly and  bitterly  denounced.  By  a 
lew  I was  politely  but  coolly  addressed, 
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and  occasionally  reminded  of  an  uncivil- 
ized fanaticism  as  some  old  acquaint- 
ance would  leave  the  side  of  the  street 
on  which  I might  be  approaching  as  if 
I carried  about  me  the  germs  of  every 
plague. 

“I  did  not  expect  such  unreasonable 
conduct  in  the  person  of  Pere  Lamer- 
eaux  and  I was  not  disappointed.  That 
he  should  ever  become  reconciled  to  my 
new  philosophy  I did  not  expect,  but  he 
credited  me  with  sincerity.  Of  course 
we  did  not  visit  back  and  forth  as  for- 
merly. Such  visits  would  have  been 
construed,  I understand,  as  a sort  of 
compromise  with  infidelity.  But  who 
could  suspect  Pere  Lamereaux?  Well, 
some — some  would  suspect  anybody. 

“As  I was  taking  the  air  one  after- 
noon in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  Bois 
who  should  surprise  me  but  Pere  Lam- 
ereaux. I say  surprise,  for  he  lived  far 
from  that  quarter  of  beautiful  trees,  and 
something  said  he  had  gone  to  some 
pains  to  see  me. 

“ ‘M.  Cassierre  must  believe  in  ap- 
paritions after  this/  he  said,  laughing 
good-naturedly,  for  it  was  plain  he  was 
unexpected. 

“I  confessed  to  my  surprise  and  gen- 
uine pleasure.  He  thanked  me. 

“ ‘How  did  I know  you  were  here? 
Well,  never  mind.  Some  things  are 
hard  to  explain.  We  come  to  conclu- 
sions by  strange  reasonings  at  times,  or 
by  intuition,  or  what  you  will,  and  find 
persons  and  things  just  the  same.  It  is 
a long  time  since  we  met/  he  said,  ‘and 
it  seems  longer  than  it  is.  You  have 
changed  some.  I,  too,  perhaps,  am 
altered  somewhat/  He  had  noticed  my 
glance  at  his  pure  white  hair.  ‘I  show 
not  as  formerly  the  raven  lock.  ‘My 
hair  is  white  but  not  with  years/  ’ He 
quoted  from  Byron’s  ‘Prisoner  of 
Chillon/  ” 

They  were  the  same  age  and  this  was 
true  also  of  Cassierre. 

“ ‘But  in  spite  of  this.  Yictorien/  he 
said,  ‘our  liability  to  die  is  not  less  than 


that  of  the  nonagenarian.  This  thought 
prompted  me  to  come  and  see  you,  for 
I have  something  to  say  to  you — or 
rather  something  to  tell/ 

“His  voice  sounded  unnatural,  he 
looked  pale  and  appeared  ill  at  ease. 
That  this  man  should  seek  me  out  in- 
such  a place  to  say  what  he  had  to  say 
filled  me  with  expectation,  and  I confess- 
for  the  moment  I was  a little  disturbed. 
We  walked  slowly  and  would  have  en- 
joyed the  evening  but  for  the  circum- 
stance. For  a time  he  didn't  appear  to- 
begin  with  that  which  brought  him,  but 
after  a while  he  recalled  our  days  at  St. 
Mary’s  and  wanted  to  know  if  I recol- 
lected a conversation  we  once  had 
touching  my  father's  disinterment.  I 
did.  He  hesitated.  We  walked  a few 
paces.  ‘I  came  near  saying  something 
on  that  occasion/  he  said,  ‘in  spite  of 
a pledge  to  secrecy.  I recovered  only 
when  recovery  was  embarrassing.  I was 
thoroughly  frightened  at  my  possible  in- 
discretion and  lapsed  into  an  awkward 
silence/ 

“I  remembered  the  incident  perfectly. 
I wondered  and  was  still  wondering. 

“ ‘I  have  had  something  to  say  ever 
since/  he  went  on,  ‘ever  since,  for  I now 
look  upon  my  promise  touching  this 
matter  as  something  that  should  not  be 
honored.  You  were  doubtless  very 
much  impressed  with  the  ceremony  on 
the  occasion  of  your  father’s  removal?' 

“ ‘It  was  so  strange/  I replied,  ‘that  I 
was  intently  alive  to  it  all.’ 

“ ‘But  the  funeral  director  in  the  midst 
of  those  chanting  priests  was  uncon- 
spicuous  and  unnoticed,  perhaps.’ 

4‘  ‘I  observed  him,  too/  I said. 

“ ‘Did  you  notice  him  fall  back  after 
removing  the  lid  of  the  outer  box?' 

“ ‘Yes/ 

“ ‘And  the  old  priest  turning  to  your 
mother  and  saying  with  the  motion  of 
his  head,  ‘Don’t  come’?' 

“ ‘I  remember  all  this.’ 

“ ‘You  recollect,  too,  perhaps,  how  I 
wondered  at  St.  Mary’s  whv  vou  didn’t 
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embrace  the  only  opportunity  you  ever 
had  of  seeing  your  father’s  face?  Well, 
I did  not  mean  it,  or  rather  there  was 
something  I forgot,  for  had  you  at- 
tempted to  look  upon  that  face  even  I, 
though  one  of  the  youngest  there,  would 
have  tried  to  prevent  you.  Your 
father — ’ he  said,  and  hesitated. 

“ ‘My  father,’  I said,  ‘was — buried 
alive !’ 

“I  saw  what  was  coming  and  grew 
weak.  I desperately  snatched  the  story 
from  him,  and  was  almost  blind  with  the 
sensation  of  horror  as  I finished  what 
it  seemed  he  was  afraid  to  say.  He  took 
me  by  the  arm  and  assisted  me  to  a rus- 
tic seat  retired  among  the  trees.  I felt 
as  one  about  to  lose  consciousness. 
Perspiration  broke  from  every  pore  in 
my  body.  I was  damp,  clammy,  un- 
earthly. I could  just  understand  that 
Pere  Lamereaux,  after  seating  me,  hur- 
riedly went  away.  I couldn’t  speak,  but 
I knew  he  was  not  going  to  leave  me. 
He  returned  shortly  with  an  attendant 
bearing  water,  ice  and  wine.  A hurried 
treatment  and  I was  comparatively  re- 
vived. I stood  up,  I staggered.  It  was 
as  if  I myself  had  been  similarly  buried 
and  was  rescued  just  in  time.  I stared 
and  tried  to  realize  the  things  around  me. 

“ ‘This  is  horrible,*  I said. 

“ ‘I  have  been  a long  time  in  coming 
to  this,’  said  Pere  Lamereaux.  ‘I  was 
often  going  to  tell  you,  but  as  often, 
thinking  of  my  promise,  held  my  peace. 
I finally  said,  To  what  end  is  all  this? 
To  keep  you  from  a terrible  thought,  to 
save  you  from  a harrowing  vision.  And 
I might  have  saved  you  from  this 
thought,  this  feeling,  this  heart-freezing 
knowledge  but  for  a discovery.  Your 
paternal  grandfather,  too,  was  buried 
alive.’ 

“1  shrunk  from  the  man  for  a mo- 
ment, became  statuesque,  and  stared,  I 
am  sure,  as  if  my  eyes  were  of  glass. 

“ ‘Your  father,’  said  Lamereaux, 
'came  from  the  city  of  L — ?’ 


“ ‘Yes.’  I replied. 

“ ‘And  your  grandfather  was  there 
buried  ?’ 


“ ‘He  was,*  I said. 

“,‘Your  family  was  the  only  family  of 
that  name  in  the  place?’ 

“ ‘I  think  I heard  some  one  say  so.* 

‘I  ask,’  said  the  Jesuit,  ‘that  I may 
be  still  more  certain.* 

“ ‘My  father’s  family  had  a private 
vault  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Genevieve,* 
I volunteered. 

“ ‘The  one,*  said  Pere  Lamereaux. 
‘It  is  now  clear.  Your  grandfather,  too, 
died  suddenly.’ 

“ ‘Yes,  for  I heard  my  mother  say  so.* 

“ ‘This  grandparent  was  as  prominent 
in  his  day  as  you  are  in  yours,  and  a 
paper  of  that  time  and  in  that  place 
chronicled  his  death,  paid  him  a tribute, 
and  mourned  his  loss.  I saw  a copy. 
It  was  dim,  yellow  and  very  much 
creased.  Though  dying  suddenly,  an 
inquest  was  thought  unnecessary.  Heart 
disease  is  what  the  paper  said.  He  was 
mourned  for  by  all,  and  after  an  interval 
of  three  days  was  buried.  It  was  in  the 
very  vault  that  you  spoke  of.  And  that 
was  the  end.  Your  father  was  the  only 
surviving  relative  and  he  soon  came  up 
to  Paris.  I know  this  because, — well,  I 
can’t  say  of  what,  save  of  accident.  But 
ought  I be  still  in  the  face  of  the  dis- 
covery ? 

“ ‘I  was  speaking  with  a priest  of 
ninety.  He  came  from  the  city  of  L — . 
When  I mentioned  your  father’s  case 
and  mentioned  the  name  he  started.  I 
asked,  ‘What  is  the  matter?’  ‘Cassierre, 
Cassierre,  Cassierre?’  he  repeated.  ‘Is 
it  possible?  Cassierre!  Listen!’  he 
said,  and  he  told  me  of  a case  not  very 
dissimilar.  But  the  name  was  the  same. 

“ ‘He  said,  ‘This  is  the  same  family. 
We  know  that  this  man,  who  was  found 
out  of  his  coffin,  with  his  garments  rent, 
his  flesh  torn,  and  his  hair  and  beard 
pulled  out  bv  the  roots,  had  a son  who 
went  to  Paris.  Should  he  be  informed 
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of  this  horrible  discovery?  It  was 
known  only  to  the  priests  of  L — . No, 
he  should  not ; that  was  the  opinion. 
See  the  result ! It  might  have  been  ob- 
viated. Should  the  relatives  of  this 
other  horribly  fated  be  informed?  Yes, 
they  should  know  it.  It  is  frightfully 
strange  that  father  and  son  should  so 
die  and  be  so  buried.  Is  there  some- 
thing in  the  blood  that  produces  in  men 
an  apparent  death  only?  Are  many 
buried  alive?’ 

“ ‘The  old  priest  shivered  as  he  passed 
this  ghastly  query  and  placed  his  hands 
over  his  eyes  as  if  he  saw  something. 
In  the  interval  he  prayed. 

“ T have  told  you  this,’  said  Pere 
Lamereaux,  ‘partly  because  of  the 
strangeness  of  the  story,  but  more  espe- 
cially by  reason  of  his  thoughtful  ques- 
tions, ‘Is  there  something  in  the  blood 
that  produces  in  men  an  apparent  death 
only?’  and  ‘Are  many  buried  alive?’  I 
have  told  you,  too,  because  I thought  I 
should.  This  thought  once  fixed  in  the 
mind  may  reduce  the  chances  of  another 
such  fate.’  ” 

Cassierre  looked  ghastly — a greenish 
yellow,  like  a man  long  sick  and  still  far 
from  recovery.  He  nervously  jammed 
his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  walked 
for  a time  as  one  who  didn’t  know  what 
he  really  did  do.  This  man  so  strong- 
minded  and  stout-hearted  was  almost 
upset.  But  who  under  the  circum- 
stances would  be  otherwise?  He  pres- 
ently continued : 

“I  turned  to  Pere  Lamereaux  after 
some  seconds  and  said : ‘Etienne,  this 
is  hard  to  bear  but  I thank  you.  Yes, 
it  should  be  known.’  Pere  Lamereaux 
got  up,  and  we  walked  again,  but  we 
walked  in  silence.  I directed  my  steps 
towards  my  home  and  the  Jesuit  accom- 
panied me.  I afterward  wondered  why 
he  didn’t  say  something  about  religion, 
for  the  subjects  seem  very  much  allied, 
but  he  did  not.  I thanked  him  again 
at  my  door  and  we  parted.  Generally, 
Pere  Lamereaux  is  most  agreeable 


company,”  continued  Cassierre.  “I  in- 
vited him  to  come  and  visit  with  me.  I 
suppose  he  promised  but  he  never  came. 
My  expectation  not  being  realized,  I 
often  walked  out  where  I thought  I’d 
meet  him,  but  I have  not  seen  him 
since.” 

Courdet  was  at  first  uneasy,  but  after 
a time  he  appeared  to  be  thinking.  The 
idea  of  being  buried  alive  was  to  him 
less  horrible  than  friendship  with  believ- 
ers in  Christianity.  The  old  close 
friendship  with  Lamereaux  might  be 
revived.  He  must  stop  it,  so  he  began : 

“What  you  have  suffered  on  account 
of  this  story,  words  can  never  tell. 
What  you  may  still  suffer  depends  on 
the  days  you  may  number.  But  stop , as 
I did,  at  a thought.  The  Jesuits,  though 
unprincipled,  are  clever.  We’ll  even  go 
so  far  as  to  say  Pere  Lamereaux  wit- 
nessed something.  What  was  it,  and 
who  will  be  witness  for  him  ? 

“After  all,  these  pretended  discoveries 
were  known  only  to  a few.  Their  evi- 
dence is  nothing.  Human  testimony  is 
good  and  cannot  reasonably  be  disre- 
garded, but  if  I know  anything  of  the 
principles  that  underlie  history,  this  tes- 
timony does  not  rest  with  one.  What 
object  could  he  have  in  such  a horrible 
fabrication  ? you’ll  say.  A religious  one. 
Now,  your  conversion  would  bring  them 
great  returns,  for  you’re  rich,  well- 
known,  and,  above  all,  if  you’ll  pardon 
me,  clever.  He  did  not  speak  of  reli- 
gion— of  course  not.  The  Jesuits  are 
not  such  poor  performers.  But  I say 
such  a story  as  he  related  disturbs  the 
mind  and  crushes  the  heart.  The 
affected  listener  in  such  cases  invariably 
wishes  to  lean  on  somebody  or  find 
refuge  in  something.  From  the  thought 
that  haunts  him  after  such  a tale  he 
would  gladly  find  refuge.  Though  his 
mental  equipment  may  be  great  and  he 
sees  quite  through  all  other  matters,  he 
is  soon  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason, 
lie  is  soon  lost  to  that  progress  which 
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others  have  given  him  and  which  he  him- 
self has  made.” 

“Don't  doubt  this  story,”  said  Cassi- 
erre,  speaking  with  emotion.  “I  re- 
member the  strange  attitudes  of  those 
who  saw  my  father  after  he  was  taken 
from  the  tomb.  Pere  Lamereaux  is  not 
uncorroborated.  The  story  is  true. 
And  if  you  think  materialism  will  be  the 
loser, — well,  you  give  me  credit  for  too 
much  influence  on  the  one  hand  and  too 
little  faith  on  the  other.  But  you've 
heard  the  story — believe  it  or  not — and 
this  is  the  reason  I do  not  wish  to  be 
cremated, — no,  nor  embalmed.” 

Cassierre,  when  he  spoke  seriously 
and  his  mood  was  understood,  was  not 
to  be  laughed  at.  Courdet  wore  a 
thoughtful  look. 

“And  when  I die,”  continued  the  rich 
man,  “I  must  have  the  privilege  of  get- 
ting up  again  from  a lidless  coffin,  to 
walk  in  a vault  that  I shall  straightway 
order  built.” 

“The  sun  is  set,”  said  Courdet,  “but 
I hope  your  day  is  not  yet  come.” 

“And  what  if  it  is?”  said  Cassierre. 
“You  see  the  night  now  come,  and  it  is 
not  without  its  pleasant  features — its 
mystic  light,  its  falling  dew,  its  quiet,  its 
everything  conducive  to  rest,  to  sleep 
that  ends  again  in  waking.” 

“Were  death  like  those  playing  waters 
in  this  night,”  said  Courdet,  as  they 
passed  another  fountain,  “so  unceasing 
in  their  flow,  so  cool,  so  musical,  I,  too, 
would  be  willing  to  pass  from  this  rest- 
less throng  and  lie  in  some  quiet  grave- 
yard. Yes,  comparisons  are  nice,  but 
they  carry  no  conviction.  For  me  death 
has  too  much  mystery.  True,  he  is  not 
untried,  but  who  has  returned  who  has 
passed  his  way?  Many  have  tried  to 
make  him  less  hideous ; some  would 
know  him  as  the  gate  to  the  starry  way. 
Among  these  the  Nazarene  was  first  and 
foremost,  but  has  he  succeeded?  Is 
death  less  awful  than  before  his  day? 

“But  why  death,  as  I said  before?  See 
the  lights  and  hear  the  voices!  That 


laugh  was  not  prompted  by  that  that  we 
talk  of.  Only  monks  in  their  cells  and 
druggists  in  poisons  make  use  of  the 
death's-head,  and  the  former  don’t  med- 
itate, maybe,  as  much  as  they  pretend, 
while  the  latter  frighten  us  only  under 
penalty  of  law.” 

With  this  remark,  they  turned  their 
steps  and  walked  away.  They  had  taken 
the  air  and  were  going  to  retire.  Only 
Cassierre  could  have  startled  Courdet;' 
for  the  merchant  prince  and  infidel  was 
not  a trifling  speaker.  The  man  from 
the  College  knew  this.  From  time  to 
time  he  stole  studious  glances  at  that 
fine  face,  to  read,  if  he  could,  some 
thought  that  he  felt  was  left  unsaid. 

Cassierre  had  dropped  a few  remarks 
that  Courdet  would  have  thought  queer 
even  in  less  rational  men.  Was  this 
moneyed  colossus  under  some  secret  and 
terrible  strain?  Was  he  weakening,  and 
would  he  eventually  undergo  a change? 
But  Cassierre  was  the  same  unruffled 
man,  cold  and  critical.  He  was  the  puz- 
zle. But  the  clearest-headed  men  have 
their  weaknesses  at  times,  and  an  un- 
alterable faith  in  warnings  was  his.  But 
it  seemed  recent.  This  was  the  point  of 
clustering  interest. 

“I  like  to  see  money  devoted  to  sci- 
ence,” said  Courdet,  after  they  had 
walked  a short  distance,  “but  I hope 
you’ll  live  to  spend  the  greater  part  of 
yours.  Still,  if  the  College  of  France 
is  to  be  the  recipient,  well  and  good. 
But  live  and  give  part  only,  rather  than 
die  and  give  all.  To  tell  the  truth,”  he 
said,  laughing,  “I  can’t  see  any  signs  of 
decay  in  you  this  evening,  and  I guess 
your  premonition  is  more  idle  than  our 
present  talk.” 

“As  you  like  it,”  said  Cassierre  good- 
naturedly,  and  they  entered  an  avenue 
very  much  peopled  and  well  lighted. 
They  were  soon  lost  in  the  crowd.  They 
mingled  with  life  and  Courdet  certainly 
talked  of  it.  They  were  going  home. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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By  AUGUSTINE  GALLAGHER 


HHE  troubles  we  complain  of  as 
the  yield  of  economic  evils  and 
political  misrule  are  of  our  own 
making,  and  the  remedies  are 
altogether  within  our  keeping. 

When,  as  a people,  or  as  a public, 
local  or  general,  we  become  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  bargain  counter  and 
patronize  the  live  and  let  live  character 
of  men  who  have  standard  merchandise 
for  sale  at  market  prices,  we  will  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  bargain 
cotflUer  to  injure  us  or  to  do  business  at 
a profit.  When  we  are  capable  of  under- 
standing that  the  concerns  that  advertise 
to  sell  goods  at  less  than  cost  of  produc- 
tion are  merely  playing  upon  our  cre- 
dulity, we  will  have  learned  to  exercise 
our  own  judgment  in  the  important  mat- 
ter of  barter  and  exchange.  We  all 
know,  if  we  stop  to  think,  that  business 
houses  must  have  a design  in  offering 
trade  inducements ; and  we  know  that 
in  measure  as  the  inducement  is  sensa- 
tional the  cost  to  the  public  will  be  high. 
Otherwise,  how  could  the  business 
houses  that  flourish  and  wax  wealthy  by 
selling  “below  the  cost  of  production/' 
do  it  and  exist? 

Of  course,  we  know  that  every  un- 
usual inducement  at  the  bargain  counter 
is  based  on  cheap,  shoddy  merchandise 
and  wares,  and  also  that  the  bait  con- 
ceals a hook  wrought  to  filch  enormous 
profits  when  making  other  purchases. 
We  know,  too,  that  the  catalogue  houses 
that  offer  us  rare  bargains  are  building 
millions  upon  millions  in  profits  every 
year.  We  know  that  these  concerns 
buy  the  poorest  and  cheapest  merchan- 
dise the  market  affords.  We  know  that 
the  output  of  these  houses  is  glossed 
over  and  thus  made  to  look  regular; 
that  as  merchandise  it  is  really  not  so 
good  as  that  we  might  buy  nearer  home, 


yet  we  pay  our  money  in  advance,  and 
accept  what  is  sent  to  us — when  the 
seller  gets  good  and  ready  to  send  it — 
and  hold  our  tongues. 

Why?  Have  you  thought  on  this 
feature  of  the  matter? 

If  we  have  reason  to  know  that  we 
stand  to  be  victimized  why  do  we  do  it? 

The  answer  is  easy.  All  we  need  to 
say  is  just  the  plain,  brief  truth;  that 
we  expect  no  more  than  inferior  stuff 
for  the  prices  we  pay,  and  yet — well, 
maybe  there  might  be  a chance  to  get 
the  genuine  at  the  price  of  the  spurious — 
maybe  we  might  get  something  fo^ 
nothing.  That's  the  meat  of  it — some- 
thing for  nothing.  It’s  the  something 
for  nothing  mania  of  the  masses  that  is 
making  the  multi-millionaires  of  the 
classes.  Volumes  might  be  written  on 
the  subject,  but  always  with  this  con- 
clusion : 

When  you  desire  to  hold  your  own  in 
business,  begin  by  dealing  fairly  and 
honestly  with  yourself. 

A like  rule  applies  in  the  affairs  of 
government  and  in  political  conduct. 
Either  this  is  the  people’s  country  and 
the  people’s  government,  or  it  is  not. 
If  it  is  not  there’s  no  need  of  making  a 
fuss  about  current  affairs,  for  we  are 
really  doing  quite  well,  as  a people,  if 
the  trusts  and  dishonest  politicians 
actually  own  and  control  the  country. 
If  they  are  absolutely  in  command — as 
we  so  often  hear  it  said  that  they  are — 
we  should  grant  them  a heartfelt  vote 
of  thanks  for  their  generosity. 

If,  however,  as  we  have  reason  to  re- 
member, this  is  the  land  of  the  free — a 
government  of  the  people,  etc.,  then 
what  are  we  whining  about  ? 

Are  we  a mass  of  incompetents, 
finally,  after  more  than  a century  of  the 
fairest  opportunity  in  the  history  of 
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mankind,  admitting  our  colossal  failure? 
Are  we  honest,  or  merely  approximately, 
conveniently  so?  If  we  own  the  gov- 
ernment and  can  order  it  to  suit  our  de- 
sires and  needs  why  do  we  howl  of  op- 
pressors from  year’s  beginning  to  year’s 
end?  Is  it  not  evident  to  every  rational 
mind  that  such  lamentation  is  all  non- 
sense, that  it  is  worse  than  childish — 
dishonest  ? 

Each  American  voter  owns  one  share 
of  stock  in  the  master  corporation  called 
the  United  States  of  America.  This 
stock  is.  paid  up  in  full,  is  not  negotiable 
nor  transferable  ; it  is  honor  bought  and 
non-assessable,  and  it  is  the  most  valu- 
able holding  man  has  thus  far  devised. 
This  estimate  is  modestly  stating  the 
case.  Humanity  spent  more  than  fifty 
centuries  learning  how  to  build  the  gov- 
ernmental structure  called  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  this  wealth  we 
own  as  voting  members  of  this  sovereign 
corporation  is  beyond  the  possibility  of 
human  estimate. 

Yet,  we  see  men  bartering  their  shares 
away.  Are  they  sane,  think  you?  To 
commit  such  folly  would  seem  to  be  the 
final  act  of  mental  decadence  or  malign 
ingratitude.  It  is  simply  awful  to  con- 
template, when  we  come  to  think  it  over, 
and  yet  we  know  that  it  is  being  done 


all  around  us.  We  know  that  votes  are 
bought  and  sold,  that  officials  are  bribed, 
that  the  vilest  conduct  of  the  villainous 
is  tolerated  in  raising  criminals  to  posi- 
tions of  trust  within  this,  our  corpora- 
tion. And  what  do  we?  Do  we  de- 
nounce the  rascals  and  purge  the  party 
and  the  State,  or  do  we  play  policy,  pro- 
tect the  political  party  we  adhere  to,  and 
solace  ourselves  with  the  false  logic  that 
to  win  party  victory,  even  thus,  is  a gain 
over  the  threatened  rule  of  the  opposi- 
tion? That  is  exactly  what  we  have 
been  doing,  and  that  is  why  we  are  get- 
ting paid  at  a ruinous  rate  for  our  dis- 
honesty. When  we  arrive  at  the  dignity 
of  being  honest  with  ourselves,  the  dis- 
honest minority  will  cause  us  slight  con- 
cern and  less  fear.  In  that  day  there  will 
not  be  the  slightest  doubt  about  whose 
country  this  is,  and  whose  government 
we  are  living  under.  Nor  shall  we  feel 
the  need  of  police  protection  and  sound- 
less secrecy  when  we  come  to  cast  our 
ballots.  When  we  shall  have  thrust 
forever  aside  the  selfishness  character- 
istic of  this  generation  we  shall  have 
conquered  greed,  banished  ingratitude 
and  may  then,  indeed,  order  our  lives 
with  some  measure  of  happiness ; for 
we  shall  have  become  honest  in  thought, 
in  motive  as  well  as  in  deed. 


Beyond 

By  Rev.  T.  L.  Crowley,  0.  P. 

I picked  a tinted  sea-shell  from  the  shore 
One  day,*  and  while  I held  its  orifice 
Unto  my  ear,  I heard  the  zephyrs  kiss 
The  deep, — the  rustling  sails  of  ships  which  bore 
Across  the  crested  main  their  laden  store, — 

The  quick  and  whirring  wings  of  birds  whose  bliss 
Sweet-cadenced  sped  along  above  the  hiss 
Of  angry  surf  that  on  the  sea-rocks  tore. 

A softer  music  from  the  pearl-gemmed  shell 
Of  faith  enchants  my  heart.  Across  God’s  hill 
A golden  symphony  awakes  of  song 
And  angel  minstrelsy.  Sweet  anthems  swell 
And  voice  and  harp  and  lute  my  soul  so  thrill. 

That- winged  with  love  it  seeks  the  blessed  throng. 
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Questions  of  Ceremonial 

By  MAURICE  FRANCIS  EGAN 


HHERE  is  much  talk  about  the  de- 
cay of  manners.  Our  young 
folk  are  brusque.  They  treat 
dignitaries  and  older  persons 
with  what  seems  to  be  great  irreverence. 
The  boys  keep  their  hats  on  when  their 
hats  should  be  off.  The  girls  cross  their 
legs  in  street-cars  and  in  drawing-rooms. 
Men  are  quite  willing  to  give  up  their 
seats  in  public  vehicles  to  the  women, 
but  the  courtesy  of  the  past  no  longer 
exists.  There  is  a free  and  easy  man- 
ner about  everything  that  makes  life  by 
no  means  so  agreeable  as  it  was  in  the 
"golden  a ge,” — the  “golden  age”  always 
meaning  when  you  or  I was  young! 

A very  distinguished  Hebrew  gentle- 
man deplored  the  other  day  the  sup- 
pression of  a well-known  convent  school 
for  girls  in  Paris.  He  denounced  the 
French  Government  in  impassioned 
terms.  “I  have  always  sent  my  daugh- 
ters and  nieces  to  that  school,”  he  said. 

“Why?”  I asked.  “Do  you  want 
them  to  be  Christians  ?” 

“Oh,  no,”  he  answered,  “it  is  because 
of  the  ceremonial.  The  nuns  there  in- 
sisted on  exact  observance  of  cere- 
monial. The  pupils  were  never  allowed 
to  lose  their  self-control.  And,  then, 
they  were  all  obliged  to  attend  High 
Mass,  which  is  a training  in  itself.” 

This  was  the  point  of  view  of  a man  of 
the  world,  whose  daughters  were  ex- 
pected to  move  in  circles  of  “haute 
finance,” — for  whose  social  elevation  he 
was  .quite  as  anxious  as  the  rich  Amer- 
ican. At  anv  rate,  this  incident  shows 
the  value  that  ceremonial  observance  is 
coming  to  have  in  the  eyes  of  clever  per- 
sons. It  represents  a worldly  point  of 
view ; but  we  must  live  in  the  world. 
And  there  are  those  among  us  who  as- 
sume an  air  of  detachment  as  an  excuse 
for  laziness,  and  because  they  do  not 


know  or  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
acquire  the  social  graces,  invoke  the 
example  of  St.  Simon  Stylites.  But  one 
may  hope  that  if  St.  Simon  had  left  his 
pillar,  he  would  have  conformed  to  the 
reasonable  usages  of  the  world  about 
him.  But  that  is  another  question. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that 
the  habit  of  attending  to  the  ceremonials 
of  the  Church  does  confirm  and  increase 
the  attitude  of  reverence.  A boy  or  girl, 
a man  or  woman,  accustomed  to  kiss 
a bishop’s  ring  or  courtesy  to  a prelate, 
does  not  look  about  furtively  and  un- 
happily when  “The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner” is  played,  and  etiquette  requires 
that  he  shall  stand  up  ; or  laugh  out  loud 
when  a foreigner  follows  some  symbol 
of  respect  common  in  bis  own  country. 

In  Washington  one  finds,  as  a rule, 
very  good  manners.  It  is  probably  true 
that  the  boys  have  better  manners  than 
the  girls, — as  they  seem  to  have  almost 
everywhere.  The  value  of  team  work  in 
athletics  is  helping  the  boy  to  know  his 
place;  but  the  average  young  girl  has 
learned  to  believe  that  her  place  is  on 
top, — where  she  sits,  there  is  the  head 
of  the  table.  Sometimes  she  takes  the 
highest  seat  and  has  to  go  down,  and 
this  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  be 
obliged  to  do. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  life  in 
Washington  is  the  actual  existence  of 
official  rules  which  arrange  everybody's 
place.  And  the  existence  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  these  rules  influence  circles 
which  are  not  in  any  sense  official.  This 


is  probably  the  reason  why  manners  are 
less  uneven,  and  social  intercourse  less 
embarrassing,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Union.  The  influence  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  has  doubtless  something  to 
do  with  this  result.  In  Washington,  in 
spite  of  an  air  of  greats  simplicity,  the 
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most  complicated  arrangements  go 
smoothly  because  every  possible  contin- 
gency has  been  provided  for.  This  is  in 
no  place  more  evident  than  at  the  White 
House.  There  is  no  appearance  of  cer- 
emonial. And  yet  everybody’s  place  is 
so  fixed  that  nobody  can  possibly  be 
embarrassed.  And  one  of  the  aims  of 
social  ceremonial  is  that  nobody  shall  be 
embarrassed. 

In  official  life  the  rules  are  rigidly 
fixed.  At  the  State  receptions  the  order 
of  precedence  is  regulated  by  the  law 
of  Presidential  succession  passed  under 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  administration.  The 
President,  of  course,  is  first.  After  him 
comes  the  Vice  President.  After  this, 
the  Chief  Justice  ranks  all  officials  of  the 
United  States.  The  Vice  President  be- 
ing “heir  apparent,”  he  precedes  at  so- 
cial-official functions,  the  ambassadors 
and  ministers.  And  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
the  diplomatic  corps  is  always  received 
first  by  the  President.  There  is  an  opin- 
ion afloat  that  the  Chief  Justice  should 
rank  even  an  ambassador.  But  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  gaining  ground, 
though  at  times  there  are  hot  contro- 
versies over  it.  The  Chief  Justice  and 
the  Judiciary  rank  Cabinet  officials; 
but  they  are  not  expected  to  stand  in  the 
line  at  State  receptions  at  the  White 
House.  This  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
Cabinet. 

The  newspapers  sometimes  give  the 
impression  that  all  these  questions  of 
precedence  are  the  affair  of  the  ladies, 
as  all  matters  of  etiquette  are  in  Ameri- 
can cities  generally.  This  is  erroneous. 
A Chief  Justice  himself,  a General  of  the 
Army,  an  Admiral  of  the  Navy  would 
make  it  a matter  for  serious  considera- 
tion were  his  place  taken  by  another.  I 
have  heard  people,  accustomed  to  the 
untrammelled  life,  say  that  this  is  not 
“American. ” The  earliest  Americans 
are  savages.  They  still  wear  blankets 
in  various  parts  of  the  reservations.  They 
are  Americans.  In  fact,  what  is  it  to  be 
“American”?  It  ought  not  to  be 


“American”  to  show  irreverence  for 
constituted  authority,  to  cast  all  dignity 
out  of  life,  to  fail  to  observe  rules  which 
tend  to  the  orderly  management  of  life. 

If  the  angels  were  Americans  in  the 
sense  so  often  implied  in  this  sneer  at 
due  observances,  they  would  endeavor 
to  push  the  archangels  out  of  their 
places.  The  spirit  of  Lucifer,  as  inter- 
preted by  Milton,  is  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  Americanism  that  would  destroy 
all  reverence  and  ruin  all  the  beauty  of 
life  that  depends  on  orderly  observance. 

It  is  noticeable  however,  that  the  hon- 
est but  stiff-necked  person  who  esteems  ‘ 
it  his  right  to  go  about  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  whenever  he  feels  like  it,  to  as- 
sert his  “Americanism,”  soon  acquires 
the  evening  coat  habit  in  the  Capital  and 
begins  to  show  those  signs  of  civiliza- 
tion that  had  hitherto  remained  dor- 
mant. Washington  is  very  educational 
in  the  sense  that  it  softens  manners. 

There  was  a young  lady  far  beyond 
the  Western  lakes,  who  always  said  to 
her  father’s  paying  guests,  after  dinner: 
“Are  you  ready  for  your  pie?  Well, 
stack  your  dishes.”  And  everybody 
stacked  his  dishes. 

I saw  her  the  other  day,  in  the  blaze 
and  glory  of  an  ambassadorial  reception, 
the  pink  of  propriety  and  the  rose  of  dis- 
tinguished simplicity. 

Is  it  not,  after  all,  American  to  learn 
what  is  worth  learning? — and  this  young 
American  has  proved  it. 

The  diplomatists  represent  their  na- 
tions, and,  by  courtesy,  they  precede  in 
all  countries.  The  precedence  of  an 
ambassador  or  minister  is  not  a personal 
matter;  he  considers  the  dignity  of  his 
sovereign  or  his  country.  So  careful 
are  the  diplomatists — the  heads  of  em- 
bassies or  legations — that  they  may 
without  offense  inquire  of  a hostess 
when  they  accept  an  invitation  where 
they  are  to  be  placed.  If  there  is  to  be 
a guest  of  honor  from  the  country  of 
the  ambassador  or  minister,  he  must 
not  have  the  place  og  honor — the  right  f 
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hand  of  the  hostess — unless  he  be  of  the 
royal  family. 

When  Prince  Henry  visited  Wash- 
ington, he  took  precedence  of  Baron 
Speck  Von  Sternberg;  but  no  matter 
how  important  any  visitor  from  Ger- 
many might  be,  not  of  royal  blood,  the 
ambassador  could  not  meet  him  at  din- 
ner and  take  • an  inferior  place.  The 
British  ambassador  would  rank  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  in  Washington, 
though  in  his  own  country  he  is  a com- 
moner, but  not  a royal  duke.  The 
wives  of  the  ambassadors  and  ministers 
•take  the  rank  of  their  husbands.  And, 
naturally,  if  a woman — a widow,  for  in- 
stance,— should  give  a dinner,  the  am- 
bassador’s wife  should  be  taken  into 
dinner  by  the  most  important  man  in 
rank.  Naturally,  the  host  takes  in  the 
wife  of  the  ambassador  and  the  hostess 
the  ambassador.  But  the  expediency  of 
this  arrangement  is  so  obvious  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  note  its  existence. 

At  dinners  given  by  diplomatists, 
there  is  no  record  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  have 
been  invited  at  the  same  time.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  Mr.  Fairbanks  and 
Mr.  Root  have  not  been  seen  at  any 
diplomatic  dinner  this  season.  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
constantly  in  close  relations  with  the 
diplomatic  corps.  The  late  Chinese 
minister — so  familiarly  known  all  over 
this  country  by  the  name  of  “Wu” — was 
very  much  devoted  to  the  late  Mr.  John 
Hay,  who  died  at  his  post  as  Secretary 
of  State.  Mr.  “Wu” — whose  relations 
with  Mr.  Hay  were  especially  close  and 
cordial  during  the  Boxer  outbreak  in 
China — would  have  been  embarrassed, 
were  he  obliged  to  give  precedence  to 
the  Vice  President  at  his  table  when  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  present.  This  is 
not  a matter  of  sentiment ; — it  may 
probably  be  called  a sentiment  of  del- 
icacy. It  is  a rule  that  in  all  diplomatic 
households,  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
the  place  of  honor.  The  Governor  of  a 


State  succeeds  the  General  of  the  Army 
and  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy. 

As  to  titles,  that  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  fixed.  All  formal 
communications  are  to  be : “To  the 
President  of  the  United  States.”  “To 
the  President,”  may  take  the  place  of 
this.  The  President  is  addressed  as  “Mr. 
President,”  the  Vice  President  as  “Mr. 
Vice  President,”  and  the  Chief  Justice 
as  “Mr.  Chief  Justice.”  “Your  Excel- 
lency” is  not  used  when  addressing  the 
President,  and  even  in  the  case  of  the 
most  punctilious  ambassador  or  minis- 
ter “Mr.  Ambassador”  or  “Mr.  Minis- 
ter” seems  to  be  sufficient.  In  a less  for- 
mal communication,  the  President  is  ad- 
dressed as  “The  Honorable  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States.” 

During  the  present  administration,  the 
name  “Executive  Mansion”  has  given 
way  to  the  simpler,  “The  White  House.” 
Every  lady  or  gentleman  bows  to  the 
President  when  he  is  met  in  the  street. 
Miss  Thomas,  in  a very  valuable  little 
book  on  Washington  etiquette,  says: 
“This  should  be  done  irrespective  of 
politics.”  It  would  seem  that  this  clause 
should  be  unnecessary,  but  Miss 
Thomas,  no  doubt,  knows  her  own 
country  very  well,  for  one  occasionally 
meets  a narrow-minded  partisan  who 
cannot  realize  that  the  moment  a man 
becomes  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  ceases  to  be  the  representative  of  a 
party  and  becomes  the  head  of  the  whole 
nation. 

If  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  should  both  die 
while  in  office,  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  succeed.  Then  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Post- 
master General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pro- 
vided that  none  of  these  gentlemen  is 
under  impeachment  at  the  time.  When- 
ever the* duties  and  powers  of  the  Pres- 
ident devolve  on  him,  he  shall  call  Con- 
gress together,  giving  twenty  days'  no- 
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tice  of  the  meeting.  Of  course,  if  Con- 
gress is  in  session  or  it  would  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  in  twenty  days,  a proc- 
lamation would  be  unnecessary. 

In  Washington,  more  than  in  any 
•other  American  city,  the  rules  of  official 
■etiquette  permeate  the  management  of 
functions  that  have  no  official  character. 
For  instance,  even  at  dinners  which  are 
in  no  sense  formal  officially,  an  ambas- 
sador will,  of  course,  take  rank  as  the 
guest  of  honor.  A member  of  the  Cab- 
inet or  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  rank 
-everybody  at  a dinner  of  this  kind,  if 
the  Vice  President  or  an  ambassador  or 
3i  minister  plenipotentiary  is  not  present. 

The  President  does  not  accept  invita- 
tions to  dinners  or  receptions  in  the 
houses  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  If  he 
should,  he  would,  by  a fiction, — though 
many  of  the  diplomatic  houses  are 
owned  by  Americans — have  set  foot  on 
alien  ground — have  left  his  own  country. 

At  a Cabinet  dinner — these  dinners 
are  given  in  the  houses  of  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet — the  Chief  Justice  ranks 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  because 
this  member  of  the  Cabinet  is  not  in  line 
of  Presidential  succession.  The  Vice 
President,  Secretary  of  State  and  an 
ambassador  being  present,  the  ambas- 
sador .precedes  the  Secretary  of  State. 

“General”  is  a title  which  the  Post- 
master General  and  the  Consul  Generals 
seek  to  avoid.  In  fact,  the  tendency  in 
Washington  is  to  simplify  and  reduce 
the  use  of  titles.  And  “Mrs.  Vice  Pres- 
ident” or  “Mrs.  Senator”  is,  of  course, 
never  used.  Although  a wife  shares  her 
husband’s  precedence,  she  does  not  take 
his  title.  The  French  retain  the  title 
“Madame  L’Ambassadrice,”  but  in 
English  usage  the  wife  of  an  ambassador 
is  plain  “Mrs.”  Even  a “Marquis,”  who 
is  French,  or  a “Baron,”  who  is  Ger- 
man, seems  to  prefer  not  to  have  his 
title  accentuated  in  every  sentence,  as 
some  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
and  “Mr.  Justice”  becomes  simply  “Jus- 
tice,” or  even  “Judge,”  as  the  conversa- 


tion goes  on,  just  as  “Your  Grace,” 
when  one  addresses  an  archbishop,  is 
lessened  into  “Archbishop,”  and  the 
rather  exotic  title  of  “Your  Lordship,” 
addressed  to  a bishop,  soon  becomes 
“Bishop.” 

The  complexity  of  English  precedence 
compared  with  the  simpler  American 
forms  are  labyrinthian,  though  even  with 
them  the  host  or  hostess  is  sometimes 
perplexed.  By  courtesy,  in  many  houses 
the  clergyman  ranks.  There  are  others 
where  invitations  to  the  Cardinal  and 
Vice  President  have  occasioned  anxious 
discussions;  but  the  Cardinal  gives  no 
trouble,  and  most  archbishops  do  not 
object  to  being  ranked  by  ambassadors, 
or  State  officers,  for,  naturally,  in  the 
United  States,  where  there  is  no  State 
Church,  the  clergy  have  no  fixed  rank. 
In  England,  the  rank  of  the  archbishop 
and  bishops  is  as  fixed  as  that  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood.  When  the  daugh- 
ters of  dukes  and  earls  arrive  in  Wash- 
ington, the  astute  host  or  hostess  tries 
hard  to  emphasize  that  they  are  “Lady 
Mary  Smith”  or  “Lady  Ellen  Brown,” 
even  though  their  husbands  may  be 
plain  “Mr.  Smith”  or  “Mr.  Brown,”  to 
avoid  the  irreparable  misfortune  of  their 
being  called  “Lady  Smith”  or  “Lady 
Brown,”  or,  more  irreparable  still,  “Mrs. 
Smith”  or  “Brown.” 

The  daughter  of  a viscount  who  came 
to  Washington,  and  was  naturally 
known  as  the  “Honorable  Miss  Grey,” 
caused  some  astonishment  to  certain 
newly-arrived  ladies,  as  “no  woman 
could  be  a member  of  Congress !”  In 
their  district,  the  only  “honorables” 
were  members  of  Congress — a title 
sometimes  erroneously  applied  to  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  to  their  amazement. 
The  terrors  of  English  precedence  are 
milder  than  they  seem,  for  the  best  of 
the  people  from  England  are  not  unduly 
keen  about  them.  However,  the  Eng- 
lish, when  they  come  to  our  country  are 
(it  seems  to  us,  who  rather  think  that 
foreigners  ought  to  be  grateful  for  any 
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name  we  give  them !)  unduly  sensitive 
about  their  names.  There  was,  a year  or 
two  ago  in  Washington,  a scrupulous 
North  British  attache  who  made  a list 
of  generally  mispronounced  British  sur- 
names. “Cecil”  was  one  of  his  names 
and  most  Americans  called  it  “See-sil;” 
he  insisted  on  “Sissle.”  Some  of  his 
American  friends  tolerated  this  as  an 
amiable  affectation,  but  when  he  put  on 
his  list  “Brawton”  for  “Broughton,” 
“Chumly”  for  “Cholmondeley,”  “Car- 
neggie”  for  “Carnegie,”  “Dimmick”  for 
“Dymoke,”  “Cunning’m”  for  “Cony- 
ingham”  and  “Bister”  for  Bicester,”  he* 
was  looked  upon  as  mad,  although  the 
Virginians  see  nothing  unusual  in  “En- 
roughty”  for  “Darby.” 

The  rule  which  permits  no  guest  to 
move  until  the  guest  of  honor  rises  is 
rigidly  enforced  in  Washington.  If 
there  is  any  rule  more  rigid,  it  is  that 
which  obliges  everybody  to  rise  when 
the  President  enters  and  to  remain 
standing  while  he  stands.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  a rule  which,  applied  to  the 
entrance  of  the  priest  in  the  sanctuary, 
might  be  well  considered.  It  is  not  rev- 
erential for  a whole  congregation  to  stry 
seated  when  a priest  enters  robed  for 
Mass,  and  it  seems  even  less  so  when  the 
congregation  prepares  to  leave  the  nave 
of  the  church  before  the  priest  leaves  the 
sanctuary. 

The  rules  for  dinners  at  the  White 
House  are  so  simple  and  exact  that 
there  is  never  a break  in  the  comfort  of 


the  guests.  A chart  in  the  hands  of  an 
aide  shows  where  a guest  is  to  sit,  and 
he  is  carefully  informed  by  another  aide 
whom  he  is  to  take  into  dinner.  The 
President  occupies  at  the  State  dinners 
the  middle  seat  at  one  side  of  the  table, 
his  wife  being  opposite  to  him ; she,  of 
course,  giving  the  signal  to  rise  when 
the  dinner  is  over.  Official  and  diplo- 
matic etiquette  make  punctuality  a com- 
mon virtue  in  Washington.  At  eight 
o’clock,  when  a dinner  is  announced  for 
that  hour,  no  guest  will  be  absent.  At 
half-past  ten  o’clock  every  guest  will 
have  departed.  The  President  takes  into 
dinner  the  ranking  guest  and,  of  course, 
leads  the  wav.  The  wife  of  the  President 
goes  last  in  the  procession,  with  the  man 
guest  of  the  proper  official  rank.  No 
detail  in  the  entertainment  is  left  to 
chance.  And  one  of  the  great  consola- 
tions of  all  ceremonial  rules  is  that  noth- 
ing is  left  to  chance.  The  guest  of  the 
Parable  would  have  saved  himself  the 
humiliation  of  being  obliged  to  descend 
from  the  highest  place,  if  he  had  con- 
sidered an  order  of  precedence! 

We  Americans  are  inclined  to  sneer  at 
social  rules,  and,  perhaps,  at  official  cer- 
emonial. It  is  somewhat  true,  as  a 
frank  Filipino  recently  remarked, 
“Americans  have  political  education, 
but  they  lack  other  education,  but,”  he 
added  apologetically,  “you  are  in- 
structed.” The  older  one  grows,  the 
more  one  becomes  convinced  that  the 
best  democracy  is  an  orderly  democracy* 


The  Poet  v By  Theodosia.  Garrison 


A dreamer  in  the  village  street, 

Good  folk,  as  he  comes  by, 

Give  him  grave  greeting  as  you  meet 
Or  pass  him  courteously. 


Nor  think  of  him  disdainfully 
As  one  who  knows  not  toil, 
The  craft  and  cunning  of  the  sea. 
The  jealous,  stubborn  soil. 


For  from  the  discord  of  your  day 
His  dreams  shall  make  a song 
That  happy  children  sing  at  play 
And  men  remember  long. 
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A Storm  in  the  Pacific 

By  MARGARET  E.  JORDAN 


HHEN  did  the  thought  of  his 
heroic  mission  possess  him? 
Very  early,  surely,  for  Father 
Fraser  was  young  in  the  priest- 
hood when  he  boarded  the  train  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
there  to  embark  for  farroff  China. 
An  interesting  packet  of  letters  is 
among  the  treasured  stores  of  the 
3Mew  York  Diocesan  Office  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  Rev.  John 
J.  Dunn,  Director.  These  pages  are 
addressed  to  the  dear  ones  at  home  and 
are  vivid  word  pictures  of  the  new  home 
and  the  chosen 
life-work  of.  the 
beloved  son  and 
brother,  who  signs 
himself  simply: 

“Yours  affection- 
ately in  Jesus  and 
Mary.”  You  see 
him  pictured  here 
as  he  was  the  day 
of  his  ordination. 

“Pacific  Ocean, 

December  8th, 

1902,”  is  the  head- 
line of  one  missive. 

Its  contents  are 
like  to  a moving 
picture  presenting 
a storm  at  sea.  It 
was  the  roughest 
• voyage  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  had 
-ever  made  across 
that  ocean.  He  de- 
clared that  hence- 
forth he  would  call 
it  “the  Terrific.” 

The  first  violence  of  the  storm  was 
encountered  November  19th,  and  it 
lasted  until  the  27 th,  reaching  its  climax 
on  the  25th.  As  soon  as  one  hurricane 


was  spent,  another  was  born — the  great- 
est storm  view  of  them  all  being  on  the 
eve  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Yet 
“the  day  of  the  feast  itself  was  the  finest 
of  the  whole  voyage,”  writes  Father 
Fraser.  “It  was  as  a grace  from  Mary 
Immaculate  to  console  us  on  her  great 
feast  day — the  Star  of  the  Sea  showing 
visibly  that  she  had  not  forsaken  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  her.” 

During  twenty  days  neither  ship  nor 
land  was  sighted.  Free  from  seasick- 
ness, after  the  first  day,  freed  from  hu- 
man fear  of  accident  and  death  by  the 
union  of  his  will 
with  God's,  and  a 
trust  born  of  the 
vocation  to  which 
he  was  hastening, 
the  missionary 
drank  in  the  mar- 
velous vision  of 
His  mighty  power 
when  winds  and 
waves  obeyed. 

The  waves  were 
thirty  to  forty  feet 
high  and  about  a 
city  block  from 
crest  to  crest.  The 
greatest  waves  of 
Lake  Ontario  were 
like  little  ripples 
beside  these.  Up 
and  down  the 
mighty  waves  the 
good  ship  sped  as 
a toboggan  on  a 
hillside.  Though 
she  was  360  feet 
long,  she  could  not 
e valley  between  the  gigantic 
waves.  They  struck  her  side  like  cannon 
balls,  and  rushed  like  torrents  back  and 
forth  over  her  decks.  Plunging  into  the 
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depths  of  the  terrific  flood  as  though  to 
meet  destruction,  she  would  rise  again 
gracefully,  even  without  much  jarring. 

Then  came  the  final  hurricane  of  De- 
cember /th.  The  waves  rose  like  moun- 
tains. and  the  wind  blew  eighty  miles  an 
hour.  When  whitecaps  formed,  they 
were  churned  by  the  wind  into  vapor. 
Tlie  ocean  was  the  play-field  of  an  awful 
blizzard.  The  atmosphere  for  hundreds 
of  feet  was  dense  with  sea-foam  lashed 
into  space  by  the  wind.  The  water 

seemed  streaked  and  varicolored  for  a 
space,  then  everything  turned  pink. 

For  an  hour  and  a half  the  vessel  was 
steered  into  the  hurricane.  All  the  while 
she  was  at  a standstill,  though  her  en- 
gines labored  vigorously.  But  it  was 
when  she  began  to  drift  that  great  dan- 
ger was  imminent.  At  the  first  favor- 
able moment  she  swung  about  and 
drifted  with  the  storm.  Putting  about 
was  the  crucial  test  of  seamanship,  also 
of  the  seaworthiness  of  the  vessel. 


A monster  wave  struck  her  broad- 
side, towered  above  the  hurricane  deck* 
smashed  in  the  plate  glass  and  frame- 
work over  the  music  room.* dining  room 
and  first  cabin.  The  torrent  dashed  from 
side  to  side,  tearing  carpets,  hurling 
furniture  about  for  an  hour  or  two.  The 
faithful  Chinese  crew  laid  their  hands 
upon  everything  that  would  hold  water, 
and  in  a few  hours  the  cabin  was  bailed 
out  and  the  tables  set  for  supper.  Wlierr 
morning  dawned  on  the  feast  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  the  mighty  Pa- 
cific was  once  again  true  to  its  name. 

Among  the  passengers  was  Mr.  Nealy* 
a noted  American  architect,  who  was  oit 
his  way  to  Pekin  to  plan  and  erect  build- 
ings for  the  United  States  legation  orr 
the  site  of  those  destroyed  during  the 
Boxer  uprising. 

. Since  this  letter  was  written,  Father 
William  has  joined  his  brother,  the  first 
two  from  the  United  States  to  volunteer 
for  the  saving  of  souls  in  far-off  China. 
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Come  With  Me 

A Story  of  Official  and  Social  Life  in  Washington, 

By  ESTHER  COTTRELL 


I. 

HHE  wardrobe  of  Saint  Teresa’s 
Academy  was  a large  sunlit 
room,  dazzling  in  its  whiteness. 
The  pine  presses  were  full  of 
snowy  linen  and  a plaster  blank-eyed 
statue  of  the  ascetic  saint  was  the  only 
attempt  at  decoration  of  the  high  walls, 
which  were  whitewashed  with  religious 
regularity  every  spring.  The  floor  was 
bare  and  unvarnished,  and  if,  by  chance, 
a spot  of  mud  was  tracked  by  hurrying 
feet  from  the  garden,  a zealous,  aproned 
sister  appeared  with  bucket  and  broom 
and  wiped  it  out  of  remembrance. 

But  this  afternoon  the  tranquil  order 
of  the  wardrobe  was  disturbed.  Two 
trunks  stood  open  near  the  long  center- 
table,  variegated  dresses  lay  heaped  upon 
the  floor,  and  two  girls,  down  on  their 
knees,  chattered  gaily  as  they  packed 
their  belongings  into  the  bulging  trays. 
A white-veiled  nun  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room  sorted  out  stockings  and 
lingerie  from  the  numbered  compart- 
ments of  one  of  the  presses  and  added 
them  to  the  clothes  already  on  the  floor. 
On  one  of  these  pilgrimages  she  was 
stopped  by  the  older  girl,  who  laid  a 
detaining  hand  upon  her  flowing  sleeve. 

"Now,  Sister  Celestine,”  she  said  teas- 
ingly,  "I  wonder  why  you  gave  me  the 
number  thirteen.  Don’t  you  know  it’s 
very  unlucky?  And  here  it  is  on  all  my 
handkerchiefs.” 

"Shure,  that  thirteen,”  said  the  little 
Irish  nun,  "is  a black  superstition. 
You’ve  been  an  angel  of  light  to  us  all.” 
"And  a heathen,  too,”  laughed  the 
other  girl,  looking  up.  She  was  much 
younger  than  her  companion,  and  her 
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present  unusual  exercise  had  flushed  her 
plain  little  face  into  something  like  real 
beauty.  "In  three  whole  years,  Sister 
Celestine,  you  haven’t  managed  to  con- 
vert Marian  Penworth.” 

"In  God’s  good  time,”  said  the  little 
nun.  "You  can’t  hurry  the  Almighty, 
Corinne.” 

"I  think  that’s  heresy,”  said  Corinne, 
her  small  gray  eyes  twinkling.  "I  feel 
that  I’ve  hastened  matters  a bit.  Here’s 
my  dear  father  coming  home  six  months 
earlier  than  I thought  possible,  and  so 
I’m  going  to  make  my  debut  and  have 
a whole  season  instead  of  staying  here 
until  June,  and  here’s  Marian — why, 
dear  Sister  Celestine,  Marian  is  just  like 
the  fairy  princess  in  a story-book.  Did 
you  know  that  her  father  had  found  a 
gold  mine,  and  that  he  had  been  elected 
to  the  Senate,  and  that  he  is  coming  here 
to  Washington  to  live,  and  Marian  is 
going  to  keep  house  for  him  and  have 
everything  she  wants  forever  and  ever — 
amen  ?” 

"God  be  thanked,”  said  the  little  nun, 
spilling  an  armload  of  towels  in  her 
surprise.  "Shure  I’ve  been  troubled 
about  you,  Marian  dear.  Your  face  has 
worn  an  older  look  than  your  years,  and 
teachin’  music  is  tiresome  business  for 
one  so  young — and  sometimes  you 
looked  that  worried — ” 

"I  don’t  suppose  I was  ever  cheerful,” 
said  Marian,  sitting  down  wearily  upon 
the  floor.  "I’m  like  a cloudy  day,  dark 
and  dismal.” 

"Poor  lamb!”  said  Sister  Celestine, 
"poor  motherless  lamb!” 

"And  you’ve  all  been  so  good  to  me,” 
Marian  went  on,  "that  I don’t  like  to 
leave,  even  to  be  a fairy  princess.  I’ve 
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been  teaching  here  for  only  three  years, 
and  sometimes  I feel  that  I would  like  to 
stay  forever.” 

“A  budding  vocation,”  laughed  Cor- 
inne.  “Dear  me!  You  would  make  a 
beautiful  nun ! You’ll  be  married  before 
the  year  is  out.” 

“No,  don’t  say  that,”  the  tone  held 
real  entreaty.  “Don’t  say  that,  Corinne.” 
“And  why  not?  One  would  fancy  I 
was  broaching  the  subject  to  Sister 
Celestine,  who  no  doubt  never  thought 
of  such  a thing.” 

“Never,  God  be  praised,”  said  the 
little  nun  emphatically,  “I’ve  recom- 
mended all  good  men  to  the  Lord’s 
mercy,  and  shure  they  need  it,  even  the 
best  of  them.” 

Marian  laughed  mirthlessly.  “It  is 
the  only  safe  way,”  she  said  “and  I sup- 
pose the  happiest.” 

“Dear  me!”  said  Corinne,  “am  I to  be 
persuaded  to  be  a man-hater  before  I 
make  my  debut?  ,1  think  men  can  be 
very  entertaining  and — useful.” 

“I  suppose  so,”  said  Sister  Celestine, 
doubtfully,  “the  Lord  made  them.” 

“I  know  only  two  or  three,”  contin- 
ued Corinne,  “and  they  are  all  good. 
There’s  my  father,  who  is  a dear  old 
saint,  and  there’s  my  father’s  friend,  Mr. 
Wade,  who  is  in  Congress  this  year — 
even  the  newspapers  say  he’s  too  ideal- 
istic to  be  a politician — and,  then, 
there’s  my  cousin,  John  Caworth — ” 
Marian  started  at  the  name.  “Who — 
who  is  he?”  she  asked. 

“A  distant  cousin ; a newspaper 
man — ” 

“And  his  name?” 

“John  Caworth.  Do  you  know  him?” 
“No — ” Marian’s  hesitation  was  only 
momentary,  “I’ve — heard — the  name  be- 
fore,” she  said. 

“People  say  he’s  very  brilliant,”  Cor- 
inne went  on,  “he  writes — writes  all 
sorts  of  things.  He’s  old,  too — I sup- 
pose he  must  be  thirty-five.” 

Marian  smiled,  and  putting  her  arm 
affectionately  around  Corinne’s  slender 


waist,  she  said:  “Is  one  antiquated  at 
thirty-five?  I’m  nearly  thirty  myself.” 

“Oh,  are  you  really?  Then  it  can’t 
be  old.  You  see,  Cousin  Caworth 
never  seemed  young  to  me;  he  was  so 
big  when  I was  so  little.  Sometimes  I 
think  he  is  in  love  with  my  Aunt 
Annette.” 

“The  Lord  be  merciful!”  exclaimed 
Sister  Celestine.  “Why,  Corinne,  your 
aunt  must  be  fifty  if  she  is  a day.  I re- 
member when  she  first  came  here  to 
school  when  I was  in  the  novitiate,  and 
that  was  forty  years  ago.  She  couldn’t 
speak  a word  of  English,  for  she  came 
straight  from  Paris.  Her  father — your 
grandfather,  Corinne — was  minister  or 
ambassador  or  something,  and  your  aunt 
was  but  a child.” 

“I  know,”  said  Corinne  reflectively, 
“but  people  don’t  get  old  nowadays, 
Sister  Celestine.  Getting  old  has  gone 
out  of  fashion.  Oh,  you  should  see 
aunt’s  new  Paris  gowns!  She  is  very 
gay — father  says  she’s  frivolous.  Some- 
times,” she  added,  with  schoolgirl  can- 
dor, “I  think  father  is  not  so  happy 
since  aunt  came  to  live  with  us.” 

“Then  why  don’t  she  leave?”  said  Sis- 
ter Celestine,  who  always  reasoned  in 
direct  lines. 

Corinne  meditated  a moment.  “I  sup- 
pose she  has  no  other  place  to  go.  You 
see  she  is  my  father’s  only  sister,  and 
when  her  husband,  Monsieur  Conde, 
died  she  came  to  us.” 

These  family  revelations  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  rosy-cheeked  portress, 
who  appeared  in  the  doorway  to  say  that 
Corinne’s  cousin,  Mr.  Caworth,  and 
another  gentleman  had  called  to  take 
her  home. 

“And  my  trunk  not  packed !”  said 
Corinne,  jumping  up  excitedly.  “I’ll 
not  wait  another  minute — I can’t  wait. 
Come  up  and  see  me  off,  Marian.  Give 
me  my  hat,  dear  Sister  Celestine.  I love 
you  all  dearly,  but  I want  to  breathe  the 
air  outside.  Come  on,  Marian — I’ll 
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come  back  to-morrow  to  finish  my 
packing — ” 

“I'll  finish  it  for  you,”  Marian  said. 
The  suggestion  was  made  in  the  tone  of 
one  seeking  an  excuse. 

“No,  I won't  let  you.  You'll  see  me 
to  the  door,”  said  Corinne,  with  a pretty 
assumption  of  authority.  “Come  right 
this  minute.  Is  my  hat  on  straight? 
Not  that  I care,  for  I'm  going  home — 
home — home!  Come,  Marian,  and  see 
me  safely  started  out  into  this  wicked 
world.” 

She  was  so  delighted  that  she  was  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  her  own  happiness 
or  she  would  have  been  quick  enough 
to  notice  Marian's  obvious  reluctance. 
She  kissed  Sister  Celestine  good-bye 
and,  linking  her  arm  in  that  of  her 
friend,  she  led  the  older  girl  unresist- 
ingly up  the  stairs.  As  they  passed 
down  the  long  corridor,  Marian  made  no 
response  to  Corinne's  cheerful  chatter. 
She  was  seeking  some  plausible  excuse 
as  a means  of  escape  from  meeting  Cor- 
inne's cousin,  but  before  she  could 
formulate  any  plan  she  found  herself  at 
the  parlor  door. 

The  room  was  a large  one,  divided 
in  two  by  a high  wooden  grating.  As 
the  girls  entered  the  two  men  in  the  out- 
side room  came  eagerly  forward;  the 
younger  one  looked  altogether  conven- 
tional, clean  shaven,  well  groomed;  the 
other  was  tall,  shambling  in  his  walk, 
and  his  shabby  overcoat  hung  loosely 
from  his  sloping  shoulders.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  see  their  faces  for  their  backs 
were  towards  the  light. 

“Mr.  Wade,”  cried  Corinne  joyfully, 
squeezing  her  plump  hand  through  the 
bars,  “I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I have 
been  so  anxious  for  you  to  meet  my 
dearest  friend,  Miss  Penworth.” 

“And  am  I to  have  no  part  in  this 
jubilation?”  said  Caworth,  in  his  rich, 
mellow  voice,  “I  have  heard  so  much  of 
Miss  Penworth.” 

Marian  gave  an  involuntary  start, 
and  struggling  to  control  herself  she 
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said,  “Corinne  is  very  charitable  in  her 
view-point,”  but  to  her  dismay  she  knew 
that  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him  was 
cold  and  trembled  visibly. 

II 


Senator  Penworth  was  in  a bad  hu- 
mor. He  was  usually  the  most  affable 
of  men,  but  the  day  had  been  a trying 
one.  The  weather  was  oppressively 
warm  for  the  middle  of  January  and  the 
Senator,  who  inclined  to  stoutness,  was 
used  to  a more  invigorating  temperature. 
He  dressed  slowly  and  went  down-stairs, 
to  find  breakfast  overdone,  and  while 
he  sipped  his  coffee,  he  unfolded  a 
newspaper  which  contained  a clever, 
venomous  attack  upon  his  honesty.  On- 
his  arrival  at  the  Capitol,  he  argued 
himself  into  a state  of  hoarseness  plead- 
ing for  a bill  that  was  already  in  its 
death  struggle.  He  was  a very  vain 
man  and  he  regretted  the  effort  he  had 
made  more  than  the  failure  of  the  bill. 
He  felt  that  he  had  exhibited  his  weak- 
ness in  the  futility  of  his  attempt  to 
revivify  so  unpopular  a measure. 

At  dinner  that  night  he  noticed  that 
his  daughter  was  watching  him  curi- 
ously. Her  eyes,  fixed  so  intently  upon 
him,  seemed  to  hold  an  unconscious 
reproach  that  reminded  him  of  her 
mother's,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  not 
filled  her  mother's  short  life  with  hap- 
piness, or  even  with  that  apparent  peace 
which  the  world  mistakes  for  conjugal 
content.  She  had  been  a fragile  bloom, 
sprung  from  a rigid  Puritan  stem,  and 
in  the  gloom  of  her  home  surroundings 
she  had  turned  to  him  like  any  flower 
seeking  a warmer,  more  sunlit  atmos- 
phere. At  first  her  prim  ways  and  dif- 
ferent views  appealed  to  him  as  attrac- 
tive little  absurdities,  but  in  the  graver 
issues  of  every-day  life  he  found  her 
point  of  view  troublesome.  Their  en- 
vironment could  not  have  been  more 
different.  Bred  on  the  broad  Western 
plains,  where  even  a man’s  conscience 
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is  given  a wider  liberty,  Tom  Penworth 
could  not  and  did  not  want  to  under- 
stand his  wife’s  Puritanic  principles. 
He  was  sociable,  pleasure-seeking,  not 
over  scrupulous  in  his  business  meth- 
ods, while  she  was  serious,  retiring,  and 
incapable  of  outliving  the  code  of  her 
forefathers.  Her  husband’s  friends  were 
incomprehensible  to  her  and  when, 
after  a few  months  of  fitful  happiness, 
she  arose  from  her  adoring  altitude  to 
a point  of  clearer  wifely  knowledge,  he 
noted,  with  blind  dismay,  the  change  in 
her.  He  grew  restless  at  home  and  be- 
gan to  find  his  pleasures  elsewhere. 

Perhaps,  in  those  first  days,  he  did 
not  quite  realize  the  cruelty  of  his  neg- 
lect, for  when  she  died,  after  two  years, 
leaving  him  with  an  infant  daughter,  he 
mourned  for  her  with  an  emotional 
vehemence  that  impressed  the  villagers 
with  the  strength  of  his  passion.  The 
baby,  Marian,  was  sent  to  live  with  her 
mother’s  relatives  in  Massachusetts, 
and  she  saw  her  father  but  seldom.  In 
those  days  he  was  too  poor  to  travel 
without  denying  himself  many  comforts, 
and,  then,  the  thought  of  revisiting  the 
old  scenes  of  his  courtship  was  distaste- 
ful to  him.  He  did  not  want  to  remem- 
ber his  brief  married  years.  They  had 
been  failures.  He  did  not  like  to  ac- 
knowledge his  mistakes.  All  his  life 
he  had  been  regarded  as  a kind-hearted 
fellow,  generous,  fun-loving,  brave. 
Every  one  was  glad  to  see  him,  he  was 
universally  popular.  His  wife,  her  eyes 
illumined  by  the  light  of  her  love,  had 
searched  his  soul.  She  knew  that  he 
was  generous  before  he  was  just,  fun- 
loving  when  some  one  else  counted  the 
pain,  physically  brave  to  hide  a moral 
weakness.  The  world  would  never 
know  so  much,  for  from  the  world’s  out- 
look his  career  had  been  most  laudable. 

From  an  underpaid  drudge  in  a 
lawyer’s  firm,  he  had  worked  with  un- 
flagging  perseverance  until  he  possessed 
an  impressive  brass  sign  of  his  own. 
He  was  undoubtedly  clever  and  there 


was  a naive  frankness  about  his  manner 
that  inspired  confidence,  so  that  when 
he  went  into  politics  he  was  soon  talked 
about  as  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
State.  It  was  then  that  wealth  was 
added  to  the  realization  of  his  other  am- 
bitious dreams.  He  had  long  been  in- 
terested in  mines,  and  in  them  he  had 
sunk  all  his  savings.  After  many  pa- 
tient years  he  struck  it  “rich.”  His 
enemies  said  that  it  was  this  fact  that 
enabled  him  to  buy  his  seat  in  the 
Senate. 

In  the  midst  of  his  good  fortune,  he 
wrote  to  his  daughter  Marian  to  come  to 
him  to  preside  over  his  house  in  Wash- 
ington. During  the  days  of  his  poverty 
he  had  hesitated  about  introducing  her 
into  his  life.  She  was  a foreign  element, 
unmergeable  in  his  general  scheme  of 
things.  While  Marian  remained  with 
his  wife’s  relatives  he  had  contributed 
to  her  support,  at  first  with  a sort  of  fit- 
ful faithfulness  and  afterwards  at  rare 
intervals.  He  heard  from  her  but  sel- 
dom. She  wrote  to  him  on  her  eight- 
eenth birthday  telling  him  that  she  was 
going  to  Germany  with  her  grandfather 
to  complete  her  musical  education. 
When  she  wrote  again  she  announced 
that  she  was  to  be  married  in  a few 
weeks  to  a young  Mr.  Hollins  who  held 
a position  of  trust  in  a large  banking 
firm  in  Berlin.  When  the  notices  of  her 
marriage  reached  him,  he  sent  her  a 
small  check  as  a wedding  gift  and  earn- 
estly wished  her  much  happiness.  He 
sealed  the  letter  with  a feeling  of  pos- 
itive relief.  He  need  give  no  further 
thought  to  her.  Heretofore  she  had 
hampered  his  growing  self-esteem.  Six 
months  later,  he  received  a marked 
newspaper  containing  full  accounts  of  a 
remarkable  embezzlement.  Young 
James  Hollins,  his  daughter’s  husband, 
had  been  speculating  with  the  funds  of 
his  firm.  He  had  been  tried,  found 
guilty  and  imprisoned.  The  news,  at 
this  particular  time,  had  little  effect 
upon  Tom  Penworth ; he  felt  in  no  way 
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responsible  for  his  daughter’s  mistaken 
marriage  and  he  was  too  poor  to  aid  her 
iinancially.  He  had  moved  away  from 
liis  native  village  and  few  of  his  friends 
knew  that  he  had  a daughter,  so  his  son- 
in-law’s  disgrace  could  in  no  way  injure 
3iim.  For  the  next  few  years  his  daugh- 
ter remained  in  Germany,  studying  un- 
der her  maiden  name,  while  her  grand- 
father died  by  inches  at  one  of  the 
iamous  German  springs.  At  his  death, 
she  returned  to  this  country  and  found 
-a  position  as  teacher  in  one  of  the  East- 
ern schools.  During  this  period  of  ten 
years  Tom  Pen  worth  was  too  busy  to 
think  much  about  her,  but  when  he 
found  that  his  prosperity  was  an  assured 
tact  his  heart  went  out  to  her.  It 
pleased  him  to  think  that  he  could  make 
his  daughter’s  life  so  brilliant,  so  lux- 
urious. He  would  not  let  her  brief  mar- 
ried months  count  against  her.  It  was 
so  far  in  the  past  that  he  regarded  it  as 
-a  half-forgotten  episode.  His  gener- 
osity would  win  her  filial  devotion.  He 
had  so  much  to  give,  and  at  the  thought 
-of  his  own  premeditated  munificence  he 
•experienced  an  enjoyable  glow  of  self- 
approval. 

This  evening,  as  he  sat  opposite  her.  at 
-dinner,  he  felt  a sense  of  pride  in  her 
that  softened  his  day  of  irritability.  She 
was  very  beautiful  and  she  lent  a grace 
and  charm  to  his  home  which  he  would 
have  found  unattainable  alone.  She  did 
not  possess  her  mother’s  rigidity  of 
manner;  she  was  outwardly  adaptable, 
she  never  worried  him  with  questions, 
she  seemed  to  think  that  she  had  no  part 
in  his  political  career,  she  expected  no 
confidences.  If  she  did  not  enthuse  over 
him  as  he  had  hoped,  or  give  him  the 
affection  that  a daughter  might  have 
lavished  upon  an  only  parent,  he  rea- 
soned that  he  could  win  her  love  in  time. 
He  was  almost  a stranger  to  her. 

“Did  you  miss  me  while  I was  gone?” 
she  asked  him,  smiling.  “I  was  so  glad 
to  get  home.  It’s  the  first  time  I have 


been  away  since  I’ve  been  house- 
keeping.” 

“Of  course  I missed  you.  Were  the 
old  aunt  and  uncle  as  doleful  as  ever?” 

She  laughed.  “Well,  Uncle  Absalom 
wanted  to  hear  all  about  Washington, 
the  President  and  Congress,  while  Aunt 
Mercy  was  quite  sure  I was  going  to 
perdition  because  I had  on  a silk  petti- 
coat. Since  grandfather  died,  the  old 
place  doesn’t  seem  the  same.  I don’t 
believe  I enjoy  my  visits  there.” 

“Why?”  he  said,  abstractedly.  “Has 
the  place  gone  to  ruin?” 

“No,  it  looks  about  the  same.  You 
know  grandfather  left  the  small  amount 
he  had  to  uncle,  so  the  place  could  be 
kept  up  for  me.” 

“Then  the  place  belongs  to  you?”  he 
said,  without  much  interest. 

“Not  yet.  It  reverts  to  me  when  aunt 
and  uncle  die.  Grandfather  reasoned 
that  I would  have  a home  in  my  old 
age.” 

The  Senator  poured  out  another  glass 
of  wine.  “Your  grandfather  was  about 
as  practical  as  a baby.  Didn’t  he 
contemplate  the  fact  that  you  might 
need  a home  when  you  were  young?” 

“Poor  dear,”  she  said  softly,  “he  ex- 
pected me  to  live  with  aunt  and  uncle, 
but  I couldn’t  . be  dependent  and  I 
wouldn’t  have  enjoyed  a home  with 
them  ; they — they  are  too  good.” 

She  was  voicing  his  past  young  senti- 
ments exactly.  He  felt  very  close  to 
her. 

“Haven’t  they  softened  a little  with 
the  years?” 

“I  think  not.  It’s  the  Puritanic  at- 
mosphere they  breathe  in.  They  talk 
continually  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord, 
forgetting  His  love  and  mercy.  They 
would  reduce  the  world  to  black  alpaca 
dresses  and  scoop-bonnets.  They  talked 
to  me  about  my  pampered  body  until  I 
began  to  think  it  was  a very  objection- 
able part  of  me  and  I was  tempted  to 
send  it  home  by  express.” 
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Her  father  smiled.  “Why  did  you 
go  to  see  them?,,  he  asked. 

“Why?  I told  you.  I went  on 
business.’" 

“Business — what  business?” 

“I  was  to  play  in  a concert.  Don’t 
you  remember?  I told  you.” 

“I  was  so  busy  the  afternoon  you  left 
I had  forgotten.” 

“They  paid  me  fifty  dollars.  It  was 
worth  the  trip.” 

His  face  hardened.  “They  paid  you? 
I wish  you  wouldn’t  accept  invitations  of 
that  kind.” 

“But  I wanted  the  money.” 

“What  for?  Don’t  I give  you  a gen- 
erous allowance?  Haven’t  you  all  that 
you  need  ?” 

“You  give  me  a great  deal,  but — ” 
she  added  hesitatingly,  “you  know  how 
much  in  debt  I am.” 

“I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,”  he  said 
harshly,  “and  the  sooner  you  get  over 
that  absurd  idea  the  better.  The  law 
cannot  hold  you  responsible.” 

“But  I hold  myself.” 

It  was  evident  that  the  subject  had 
been  bitterly  argued  many  times  be- 
fore. “For  how  much  ?” 

“For  the  whole  amount.” 

“And  when  do  you  expect  to  pay  it? 
I’ll  not  help  you.  You  remember  that 
I told  you  in  the  beginning  that  I would 
not  contribute  one  cent.  Your  allow- 
ance is  not  for  that.” 

“I  know,”  she  said,  wearily,  “but  the 
debt  is  mine.” 

He  felt  that  he  was  facing  his  wife’s 
fixity  of  purpose.  “The  idea  is  absurd, 
and  you  forget  that  your  appearance  in 
public  reflects  upon  me.” 

“Not  in  these  days,”  she  contradicted 
him,  “when  every  woman  is  seeking  a 
career.  Money  is  merely  the  equivalent 
of  success.” 

“But  I don’t  like  the  idea  of  your 
grasping  at  it.” 

She  smiled  sadly.  “I  wouldn’t  call  it 
grasping.  I’ve  worked  very  hard.” 


% 

“And  you  mean  to  announce  your  in- 
tention to  the  world?” 

She  shuddered  slightly  and  her  face 
grew  pale  in  the  candle-light.  “No,  nor 
I cannot — I’m  not  strong  enough  for 
that.” 

Ill 


Caworth  spread  out  the  small  note 
and  read  it  again  with  renewed  interest. 
It  did  not  seem  to  illumine  a puzzling 
position.  He  put  the  envelope  in  his 
pocket  and  began  to  take  an  inventory 
of  the  furniture.  It  was  all  very  heavy 
and  luxurious  and  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a house  “rented  furnished.” 
A few  feminine  touches  about  the  piano 
and  the  mantel  relieved  the  oppressive 
rigidity.  A liveried  man  servant,  pass- 
ing through  the  hallway,  pressed  a but- 
ton in  the  wall  and  a large  red  globe  in 
the  corner  of  the  parlor  glowed  into 
light.  A church  bell  in  the  neighbor- 
hood began  its  six  o’clock  plea  for  the 
Angelus.  Caworth  wondered  vaguely  at 
its  importuning,  the  world  around  him 
seemed  so  far  removed  from  the  listen- 
ing faith  of  those  that  hearken  to  its 
rhythmic  prayer.  And  then,  with  the 
irrelevancy  of  the  idle,  he  began  to  con- 
jecture as  to  his  prospects  for  dinner. 
He  had  called,  in  obedience  to  Miss 
Penworth’s  written  request,  at  half-past 
five.  Her  delay  seemed  to  add  to  the 
unaccountableness  of  her  note.  He  had 
not  seen  her  since  their  first  formal  in- 
troduction in  the  parlor  of  the  convent. 
Why  should  she  send  for  him  now? 
He  took  out  his  watch  and  held  it  in  his 
hand.  Five  more  minutes  went  by  be- 
fore she  appeared  to  keep  her  own  ap- 
pointment. 

As  she  entered  the  room,  her  elabo- 
rate toilet  seemed  to  explain  her  late- 
ness. She  wore  a gown  of  black  net 
appliqued  in  jet  that  sparkled  with  every 
movement.  The  neck  of  her  bodice  was 
cut  away  and  showed  the  whiteness  of 
her  throat,  set  upon  well-shaped  shoul- 
ders ; her  dark  hair,  twisted  high,  was 
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caught  by  a single  red  rose.  There  was 
a faint  show  of  color  in  her  pale  face. 

“I’m  so  sorry  to  have  kept  you  wait- 
ing,M she  said,  as  she  gave  him  her  hand 
for  a moment,  “but  Corinne  was  here 
and — and  I wanted  to  see  you  alone.” 

Caworth  experienced  some  surprise 
at  this  secretiveness,  but  he  gave  no 
sign. 

“Waiting  always  cultivates  the  vir- 
tue of  patience,”  he  said,  “and  virtue  is 
not  to  be  deplored.” 

“No,”  she  said  abstractedly,  taking 
a seat  facing  him,  her  back  to  the 
fire.  “I  believe  I shall  have  to  count  a 
good  deal  on  your  patience  this  evening, 
but  i’ll  try  not  to  detain  you  long.  I 
have  a story  to  tell,  a message,  and 
then — then  I’ll  ask  you  to  go.” 

Caworth  felt  that  his  surprise  was  be- 
coming visible  and  he  realized,  regret- 
fully, that  the  light  from  the  open  fire 
shone  full  in  his  face. 

“My  forbearance  is  great  but  my  in- 
terest is  paramount,”  he  said,  smiling. 

She  returned  the  smile  faintly.  “Then 
I’ll  not  prolong  the  suspense,  but  it’s 
hard  to  know  where  to  begin.”  She 
stopped  for  a moment,  as  if  to  convince 
herself  that  no  one  else  was  listening, 
while  he  waited  wonderingly  for  her 
to  go  on. 

“You  remember — your  friend — Jim 
Hollins?”  she  said  at  last.  She  seemed 
to  speak  with  some  difficulty  and  the 
name  was  mentioned  hesitatingly,  as  if 
she  feared  some  sudden  tirade. 

Caworth  rested  more  easily  in  his 
chair.  His  mind  was  relieved.  He  had 
thought,  among  many  other  things, 
when  she  requested  his  presence,  that 
she  would  ask  for  the  support  of  his 
paper  in  a certain  charitable  undertak- 
ing that  was  holding  up  Washington 
society  like  the  baby  in  Solomon’s  story, 
threatening  to  cut  it  in  twain.  Jim  Hol- 
lins was  a personal  matter  of  ancient 
history. 

“Why,  yes,  there  are  many  reasons 
why  I should  remember  him.” 


“I  know  of  one  great  one,”  she  said. 
“The  unpleasant  one  ? But  there 
were  many  more.  Jim  was  a fine  fel- 
low. We  were  at  college  together.” 

She  was  watching  him  curiously. 
“Did  you  like  him?”  she  asked. 

“Yes.  Every  one  did.” 

She  half  turned  so  that  her  face  was 
outlined  darkly  against  the  blaze  of  the 
firelight.  “I  wonder  why,”  she  said, 
with  a certain  sad  meditativeness. 

Caworth  was  critically  studying  the 
beauty  of  her  profile.  “Fortunately  we 
don’t  reason  about  our  likes  and  dis- 
likes,” he  said.  “There  was  some- 
thing appealing  about  Jim.  To  be- 
gin with,  he  was  really  beautiful  to 
look  at — that  appeals  to  all  women 
and,  I believe,  to  most  men.  When  we 
had  our  Greek  plays  at  college,  Jim  was 
always  made  a god,  and  he  looked  the 
part,  but  it  was  hard  for  him  to  play  the 
thundering  Jove  for  he  was  the  best- 
natured  fellow  in  the  world,  always  so 
generous,  so  gay.  Why,  he  had  a reg- 
ular contract  for  bracing  me  out  of  the 
blues,  and  he  was  as  sympathetic  as  a 
woman  in  time  of  trouble.” 

“But  he  was  not  truthful.” 

Caworth  sighed  resignedly.  “Well, 
none  of  us  are  that.” 

“A  few  of  us  try  to  be.” 

“Well,  perhaps  Jim  didn’t  make 
much  of  a success  of  his  effort.  You 
see,  he  was  too  agreeable.” 

“Don’t  laugh,”  she  said,  with  a cer- 
tain tragic  remonstrance ; “I  wonder 
you  don’t  bear  more  resentment.” 
“Why?” 

“Because  he  deceived  you.  You  rec- 
ommended him  to  your  father  for  a 
position  of  trust.  He  brought  financial 
failure  on  your  family.” 

“But  that  was  so  long  ago.” 

“You  could  not  have  forgotten.” 

“I  spent  several  years  remembering, 
and  then  I decided  I was  wasting  my 
time,  which  is  much  more  useful  than 
money.  You  see,  I had  unfortunately 
grown  up  with  a few  hoary  traditions 
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that  I had  to  kill  off,  one  by  one.  All 
my  plans  of  life  had  capital  as  a founda- 
tion. When  the  foundation  caved  in, 
I buckled  down  to  work,  which  was 
the  best  thing  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  me.” 

“You  have  forgiven  him  then?” 
“Years  ago ; I regard  him  as  my  ben- 
efactor,” he  added  lightly. 

“You  don’t  think  your  father  ought 
to  have  prosecuted  him?” 

“Ah,  well,  the  governor  was  hurt.  I 
have  a meagre  faith  in  justice.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  growing  won- 
der. “You  speak  as  if  you  really  did 
not  care,”  she  said. 

“I  have  a cultivated  philosophy.” 
“But  your  not  caring  seems  rather 
curious.  Corinne  tells  me  that  you  are 
not  rich.”  She  stopped  short,  displeased 
at  her  own  blundering. 

He  smiled  reassuringly.  “No,”  he 
said,  as  if  pondering  his  own  poverty, 
“but  the  wolf  does  not  howl  ravenously 
at  my  door.” 

“Oh,  forgive  me;  I did  not  mean  to 
pry  into  your  affairs,  but  I thought  I 
had  the  right  to  know  that  much.  You 
see,  I knew  Jim  Hollins' — wife.”  The 
apology  seemed  weak  and  remote.  “I 
was  not  sure  that  you  knew  that  he  had 
a wife.  You  were  in  South  America,  I 
believe,  the  year  they  were  married?” 
“Yes,  but  I heard  indirectly  that  he 
had  married  some  German  girl.  The 
fact  always  made  Jim's  downfall  more 
comprehensible.  A stolid  Dutch  girl  is 
enough  to  drive  any  man  to  destruction. 
I blamed  her  for  the  whole  affair,  but 
if  she  was  a friend  of  yours  I'll  suspend 
my  judgment.” 

“I  don't  think  she  was  to  blame,”  she 
said,  as  if  weighing  the  matter  judi- 
cially, "I  think  she  accepted  her  hus- 
band's apparent  prosperity  as  a matter 
of  course.  As  you  say,  he  was  very 
generous,  and  in  the  first  months  of 
their  marriage  when  he  gave  her  large 
sums  of  money  to  spend,  she  accepted 


it  without  questioning.  I suppose  it  was* 
stupidity  on  her  part.  She  was  no  judge* 
of  men — she  was  so  pitifully  young.” 

“You  knew  her  in  Berlin?” 

“Yes,  I knew  her  in  Berlin.  She  was 
very  happy  at  first,  and  then  she 
changed  from  a child  to  a heart-broken* 
woman.  You  see,  the  deceit  to  her 
seemed  worse  than  the  dishonesty  and 
the  disgrace,  for  when  she  found  that 
she  had  given  her  life  to  a man  of  that 
sort  even  her  love  failed.” 

“Wasn't  that  a happy  outcome  for  her, 
if  she  could  stop  caring?” 

“No,  I don't  believe  yoii  understand 
women.  Love  would  have  softened  life- 
for  her.  If  she  could  have  gone  on  lov- 
ing, and  hoping,  and  waiting,  it  would 
not  have  been  so  hard,  but  she  was  so 
proud — too  proud  perhaps.  Her  ideals* 
were  so  shattered  that  the  world  seemed 
to  hold  no  hope.  Her  love  lay  cold  and 
dead  in  her  heart  and  the  burden  of  it 
seemed  too  great  to  bear.”  She  spoke 
dramatically.  Caworth  watched  her 
with  growing  interest,  wondering  a little- 
at  her  eloquent  sympathy.  She  went: 
on:  “For  a time  she  longed  to  die  and 
end  the  shame  of  it,  and  then,  being 
very  young,  she  contemplated  suicide; 
then  she  realized  that  life  held  a duty  for* 
her.  She  would  pay  her  husband's  debts 
if  it  took  a lifetime.  She  had  little  op- 
portunity for  making  money.  She  did 
not  hope  to  lessen  her  husband's  term  of 
imprisonment;  she  knew  that  she  could. 
not  alter  the  shame  of  it — it  was  merely 
a question  of  conscience  with  her.  She- 
had  helped  him  to  spend  the  money;, 
she  felt  that  she  ought  to  return  all  that 
he  had  taken.” 

“Wasn't  that  rather  an  exaggerated’ 
view?  If  we  carried  it  out  consistently,, 
wives  would  be  kept  busy  annulling 
their  husbands’  sins.” 

She  turned  from  him  and  looked' 
steadily  at  the  fire. 

“She  spent  the  money  that  he  gave* 
her — which  he  had  no  right  to  give.  If 
she  is  honest,  she  will  try  to  restore  it.”* 
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‘‘But  my  father  is  dead.  Does  she 
lenow  that?” 

“But  you  are  his  heir — ” 

“And  the  chances  are  I should  have 
spent  it  long  ago.” 

“But  that  is  not  her  affair.” 

“It  might  comfort  her  to  know  it.” 

“It  will  comfort  her  when  she  knows 
this  is  in  your  hands.”  From  the  folds 
of  her  dress  she  brought  a small  bag, 
and  leaning  forward  she  handed  it  to 
liim.  He  took  it  mechanically.  “It  is 
.gold  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand 
dollars — she  wanted  me  to  put  it  in  your 
hands.  It  represents  several  years  of 
hard  work.  I suppose  it  would  have 
been  more  businesslike  to  have  sent  it 
to  you,  but  she  did  not  want  to  give 
you  an  address,  and  yet  she  wanted  to 
be  certain  that  the  money  had  been  re- 
ceived. If  you  will  give  me  a receipt — ” 
Caworth  had  met  many  embarrassing 
.situations  with  an  ease  and  even  a gra- 
ciousness that  commended  itself  to  his 
•critical  vanity,  but  to-night  he  felt  a 
confused  sort  of  helplessness.  To 
find  himself  discussing  his  financial 
affairs  with  a beautiful  woman  with 
whom  he  had  the  merest  speaking 
acquaintance,  and  to  be  the  recip- 
ient of  a conscience  fund  from  some 
hard-working  unknown,  filled  him  with 
a boyish,  an  almost  uncontrollable,  de- 
sire to  fly  into  the  friendly  darkness  of 
the  street.  He  fingered  the  small  purse 
nervously. 

“I — I wish  you  would  return  this  to 
her,”  he  began.  “She  ought  not  to  feel 
responsible  to  me.” 

“But  she  does,”  Marian  insisted. 
“But  it's  a case  of  inflated  conscience. 
Can’t  you  understand  how  I feel  in  the 
matter?  Don’t  you  see  what  a disagree- 
able position  it  is  for  me  ? I feel  like  an 
•ogre — a woman’s  working  her  soul  away 
to  pay  back  a debt  which  in  no  way  con- 
cerns me!” 

“But  she  is  not  working  her  soul 
away.  Believe  me,  she  can  well  afford 


to  give  you  this.  She  hopes  that  the 
future  payments  will  be  more  regular.” 

“Jove!  she  don’t  expect  to  keep  this 
thing  up?”  he  said,  with  real  dismay. 

The  girl  smiled  faintly.  “I  hope  that 
she  does,”  she  said. 

“The  whole  thing  seems  rather  melo- 
dramatic,” said  Caworth.  “If  you  will 
give  me  Mrs.  Hollins’  address  I would 
like  to  write — ” 

“And  tell  her  so?” 

“Well,  yes,  I would  like  to  remon- 
strate. I don’t  want  the  poor  woman  to 
be  haunted  through  a lifetime  by  an 
imaginary  indebtedness.” 

“I  don’t  think  it  is  imaginary — the 
money  was  your  father’s — ” 

“But  the  lady  in  the  case  was  not  the 
embezzler.” 

“But  she  helped  to  spend  it,  she  lived 
on  it,  travelled  on  it,  dressed  on  it,  she 
had  many  pleasures — why  shouldn’t  she 
feel  responsible  when  she  found  that  all 
these  things  were  supplied  dishonestly? 
And  somehow  the  responsibility  seems 
greater  now  that  she  has  every  comfort 
and  luxury.” 

“You  mean  that  she  has  married 
again  ?” 

“No — no — not  that — I wish — I wish 
you  wouldn’t  make  it  so  hard  for  me.” 

“Hard  for  you  ?”  She  shuddered  as  if 
a sudden  draught  had  chilled  her.  “I 
mean  I wish  you  would  take  the  pack- 
age and  go.  I — I have  felt  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  money  so  long — I beg  you 
not  to  give  it  back  to  me.  Perhaps  there 
is  a note  or  a name  with  the  money.  I 
have  done  my  part.  Now  I shall  have 
to  ask  you  to  go.”  She  looked  towards 
the  door  as  if  she  feared  an  expected 
intruder. 

Caworth  had  a return  of  the  uncom- 
fortable sensation  of  his  early  reporter 
days  when  he  was  being  politely  ejected 
from  a house.  There  seemed  nothing 
left  to  do  but  to  leave.  “Mrs.  Hollins 
and  I will  settle  the  matter  between  us,” 
he  said,  as  he  put  the  purse  in  his  pocket. 
“I  suppose  she  will  let  me  know  her  ad- 
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dress  in  time.  I regret  very  much  that 
you  should  have  been  troubled  in  the 
matter.  Unfortunately,  I am  not  like 
Mrs.  Hollins — I have  not  even  the  ex- 
cuse of  friendship  to  plead.” 

She  smiled  as  she  rose  to  bid  him 
good-night.  He  saw  a strange  look  of 
relief  and  gratitude  in  her  eyes. 

“We  will  date  it  from  this  hour,”  she 
said. 

IV 

Twelve  o’clock,  and  the  odor  of  burn- 
ing violets  filled  the  room.  Marian 
Penworth  had  cast  herself  upon  the 
leather  lounge  in  her  father’s  library, 
her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  A 
torn  flounce  from  her  satin  gown  trailed 
upon  the  floor,  her  soft  evening  wraps 
were  huddled,  like  some  companion  to 
her  mood,  in  the  armchair  in  front  of 
the  fire,  while  a big  bunch  of  violets, 
caught  by  their  ribbons  on  the  brass 
andirons,  withered  and  smouldered  in 
the  glare  of  the  cheerful  blaze. 

The  Senator’s  step  sounded  in  the 
hallway,  and  the  girl  sat  up,  calm  and 
white-faced,  and  stared  half-regretfully 
at  the  burning  bouquet  on  the  hearth- 
stone. 

“Home  already?”  he  said  gaily,  push- 
ing aside  her  wraps  and  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  hospitable  chair.  “I  was 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  go  with  you,  but 
I suppose  you  had  a good  time  without 
me.  I never  thought  I would  have  a' 
daughter  swelling  it  around  at  the  White 
House.  It  isn’t  half  bad  to  have  a 
father  in  the  Senate,  eh?” 

She  half  resented  these  perpetual 
pleas  for  her  gratitude  and  approval. 
She  found  herself  taking  a certain  pleas- 
ure in  saying: 

“We  were  lost  in  the  crowd  to-night.” 

“So  many  there?” 

“Every  one  in  Washington  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  besides,”  and  then, 
blaming  herself  for  her  attitude  of  mind 


towards  him,  she  strove  to  make  con- 
versation by  adding,  “I  believe  the  rest 
of  the  world  caused  some  one  to  blun- 
der. The  diplomats  were  given  pre- 
cedence over  the  judiciary.” 

“Was  that  a blunder?” 

“Every  one  said  that  it  was  to-night.” 
“Strange  talk  for  a democracy. 
Seems  to  me  they  ought  to  let  the  Hot- 
tentots go  first.  They’re  more  used  to 
precedence  and  processions.  They 
make  themselves  so  conspicuous  with 
their  gold  lace  and  their  brass  buttons 
that  they’ve  got  to  be  fitted  in  place. 
Now,  a Chinaman  with  a pig- tail  and 
his  sky-blue  pants  can’t  go  sit  down  in 
a corner  like  a plain  American  in  a black 
coat.” 

“He  need  not  have  hunted  a corner 
to-night,”  she  said  wearily,  “he  would 
have  been  hidden  in  the  crowd.  I was 
nearly  smothered.  Look  at  my  new 
gown!  See  how  the  flounce  is  torn 
away ! Next  time  I’ll  wear  my  61d 
clothes.” 

“I  wouldn’t  do  that,”  he  said  seri- 
ously. “We  can’t  afford  to  wear  old 
clothes  now.  Look  at  me!  Why,  I’m 
stuffed  into  these  evening  clothes  by  a 
fool  tailor  until  I’m  sure  apoplexy  will 
be  the  result.” 

Marian  forced  a smile.  “They  are 
very  becoming,”  she  said,  taking  a con- 
scious pride  in  her  father’s  handsome 
appearance. 

He  felt  her  momentary  look  of  ad- 
miration and  it  pleased  him.  “Don’t 
want  you  to  be  ashamed  of  me,”  he  said ; 
“I  was  such  a poor  stick  of  a father  for 
so  many  years  that  I’m  trying  to  make 
up  for  it.  Didn’t  Madame  Conde  and 
Corinne  come  home  with  you  ?” 

“Yes,  Madame  called  for  me  and 
brought  me  home.” 

“She  is  a charming  little  woman.” 
“She’s  amusing,”  said  the  girl. 

“I  think  she  is  very  entertaining.” 
“Most  men  do — perhaps  that’s  the 
reason  that  women  do  not  like  her.” 
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The  Senator  looked  meditatively  at 
the  fire.  “Cawfcrth  seems  a little  too 
attentive,”  he  said. 

“Not  to  Madame,”  the  girl  contra- 
dicted him  with  exaggerated  haste,  “I 
think  he  cares  for  Corinne.” 

“Perhaps.  Caworth  seems  to  me  a 
cold-blooded  creature  moving  indiffer- 
ently through  society,  spreading  his 
nets  so  that  he  may  catch  any  unwary 
suggestion  for  his  information  bureau. 
If  he  had  lived  some  years  ago  he  might 
have  had  an  international  reputation. 
He’s  clever  enough — he  knows  too 
much — he  knows  everything — but  he’s 
only  part  of  the  great  newspaper  ma- 
chine that  grinds  a man’s  mind  into 
sausage  meat  and  the  public  don’t  know 
who  and  what  goes  to  the  making  of  it.” 
He  stopped  for  a moment,  and  then 
added  thoughtfully:  “Perhaps  he  does 

♦ care  for  Corinne;  that  might  alter  the 
situation  for  us.” 

“What  situation?” 

“Tne  Wade  situation.” 

“I  don’t  see.” 

“I  think  it  is  very  plain.  Wade  is  a 
great  friend  of  Fontaine’s.  He  is  often 
at  the  house.  Propinquity  is  the  cause 
-of  most  love  affairs.  I should  prefer 
Wade  to  be  interested  in  you.” 

The  girl  stared  as  if  the  words  hurt 
*her  physically.  She  stood  up  in  .the 
waving  circle  of  the  firelight  and  faced 
. her  father  with  an  incensed  courage  that 
confused  him. 

“And  you  hoped  it  would  end  that 

• way  when  you  asked  me  to  be  kind  to 
(him — when  you  told  me  the  stories  of 
what  his  life  had  been?” 

“What  stories?” 

“How  he  sacrificed  all  his  ambitions 
for  years  to  nurse  a bedridden  mother; 
how  he  confessed  to  a forgery  he  never 
< committed  so  that  his  best  friend,  who 
had  a wife  and  children,  could  go  free; 
when  you  told  me  of  the  war  he  wages 
against  corruption  in  politics.  Did  you 
t tell  me  all  this  that  I might  care  ?” 


The  intonations  of  her  voice  sounded 
like  those  of  her  dead  mother.  The 
same  Puritanic  relentlessness  was  in 
her  eyes. 

“Your  caring  for  him  was  a matter  of 
indifference,”  he  said. 

“But  you  wanted  him  to  care  for  me?” 
Her  tone  brooked  no  evasion. 

“I  wanted  him  to  feel  an  interest  in 
the  family.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, — because  Wade  may  prove  a 
useful  man  to  me.  He  is  a power  in  the 
House.  He  can  accomplish  almost 
anything  he  sets  out  to  accomplish.  I 
have  certain  interests — Wade  can  push 
them  if  he  will.” 

“I  see,”  she  said,  passing  her  hand 
over  her  head  with  a bewildered  ges- 
ture, “I  should  have  seen  it  all  before.” 
She  looked  towards  the  burning  flowers 
on  the  hearth.  “I  was  sort  of  a lobby- 
ist ; I — I believe  I half  feared  as  much.” 
The  Senator  gave  a mirthless  laugh: 
“Tut,  tut,  you  have  your  mother’s  ab-- 
surd  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  I’m  sure 
my  position  was  justified.” 

“Mine  is  not,”  she  said,  with  the  old 
weariness  in  her  eyes. 

The  Senator  fumbled  with  the  flowers. 
“Are  these  Wade’s?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  he  sent  them.” 

“Did  you  wear  them  to-night?” 
“Yes.” 

“Was  he  there?  Did  he  see  them?” 
“Yes.” 

“Why  did  you  burn  them?” 

“Because  he  thought  they  meant  more 
than  they  did  to  me — because  he  is  a 
good  man  and  I have  been  playing 
with  fire.” 

“Literally?”  he  laughed,  pushing  the 
flowers  into  the  blaze.  “Some  women 
find  it  amusing.  Wade  seems  to  be 
harder  hit  than  I imagined.  Let  him 
dangle,  mv  dear,  let  him  dangle.” 
“Dangle?” 

“Let  him  hang  on  for  the  remainder 
of  the  winter  at  least.  Many  women 


keep  many  men  tied  to  their  apron- 
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strings.  I’m  not  asking  you  to  care  for 
him,  but  Wade  would  make  a most  use- 
ful son-in-law.” 

“You  forget,”  she  said — “I’m  sure 
you  must  forget  that  I am  not  free.” 
His  face  glowed  with  sudden  anger. 
He  half  rose  from  his  chair.  “If  you 
tell  Wade  that  I’ll  never  forgive  you. 
When  you  married  young  Hollins  you 
were  nobody.  You  were  far  away  from 
home.  Your  very  existence  had  been 
forgotten.  Now  we  have  a position  to 
sustain.  You  assumed  your  maiden 
name — my  name — ten  years  ago  of  your 
own  volition.  You  came  into  my  life; 
now  that  you  are  here,  you  must  help 
not  hinder  me.  It  would  redound 
greatly  to  my  credit  if  it  were  known 
that  I had  a son-in-law  in  the  pen- 
itentiary !” 

His  rare  anger  was  startling,  but  her 
spirit  rose  to  meet  his. 

“And  do  you  think  it  a fact  of  which 
I am  so  proud  that  I would  want  to 
publish  it  to  the  world  ?” 

He  was  calmed  by  the  determination 
in  her  tone. 

“Then  you  will  never  tell  him?” 

“Not  unless  I am  forced.” 

“Who  can  force  you?” 

“He  might.” 

“But  he  won’t.  Wade  is  not  sus- 
picious.” 

“But  I can’t  go  on.” 

“Goon?” 

“I  can’t  let  Mr.  Wade  come  here  so 
often — I can’t  accept  the  books  and 
flowers  that  he  sends — I can’t — ” 

Into  his  small  grey  eyes  there  stole 
a look  of  cunning.  In  all  the  months  of 
their  late  acquaintance  his  daughter  had 
puzzled  him  completely,  and  he  had 
blundered  so  often  when  he  tried  to 
comprehend  her,  but  he  felt  in  this  case 
he  must  make  no  mistake. 

“And  what  do  a few  flowers  amount 
to,”  he  said,  “flowers  poorly  selected  by 
Wade?  The  chances  are  they  mean 
nothing.  Wade  is  in  a strange  city,  he 
knows  nq  one,  he  enjoys  your  society — 


he  feels  that  he  is  a bore  so  he  pays  for 
his  entertainment  like  £ gentleman.  A 
few  books,  a few  candies,  a few  flowers* 
mean  nothing  in  our  part  of  the  worlds 
I think  we  both  must  have  been  dream- 
ing a few  moments  ago.  We  may  make 
a friend  of  Wade ; we  will  never  make  a 
lover.” 

For  a moment  she  regarded  him  sus- 
piciously, but  he  met  her  gaze  with  fixed 
frankness  and  went  on : “What  a scene 
we  have  had  about  nothing ! I think  we 
both  must  have  bad  tempers.  Hollinsr 
name  always  makes  me  wrathy.  It 
seems  such  an  unnecessary  mistake  for 
your  grandfather  to  let  you  make. 
Don’t  think  about  Wade  any  more- 
He’s  too  much  of  a politician  to  go  in 
for  love  and  marriage.  He  isn’t  a lady’s- 
man.  He  wears  his  hair  like  a pirate 
and  dresses  like  a clothes-prop.” 

His  tone  disarmed  her.  She  began  to* 
attribute  her  fears  to  vanity,  and  she  felt 
ashamed  of  her  vehemence.  After  all* 
her  father  had  been  so  kind  to  her.  The 
variation  of  her  moods  must  be  a trial 
to  one  of  his  sunny  temperament.  Ever 
since  her  grandfather’s  death  she  had 
stood  so  alone  in  the  practical,  loveless 
world  of  the  workers  that  the  past  few 
months  had  been  of  incalculable  value. 
To  find  a place,  to  be  cared  for,  consid- 
ered, indulged,  and  in  return  to  be  asked 
only  to  be  pleased  and  to  help  to  make 
a home,  which  is  a woman’s  chief  priv- 
ilege in  life,  was  the  consuming  desire  of 
her  heart. 

She  went  to  her  father  and  put  her 
arms  around  his  neck.  It  was  the  first 
caress  she  had  ever  bestowed  upon  him. 
“Looking  at  it  from  your  point  of  view. 
I’ve  been  an  idiot,”  she  said;  “looking 
at  it  from  the  other  view-point — I know 
you’ll  stand  by  me.” 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  with  a ten- 
derness born  of  her  faith  in  him.  “Then 
we’ve  made  up,  haven’t  we  ? I knew  my 
daughter  would  be  sensible,”  he  said. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A Wreath  of  Lily  Buds 

ST.  AGNES 

By  JANE  MARTYN 


S EARLY  every  one  has  read  the 
story  of  the  life  and  death  of 
St.  Agnes,  the  child  saint  of 
thirteen  years,  whose  memory 
is  held  in  veneration  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustinfe, 
St.  Jerome,  and  other  Fathers  of  the 
Church  have  written  her  panegyric. 
Prudentius,  the  early  Christian  poet,  has 
sung  her  praises,  St.  Martin  of  Tours 
and  many  other  saints — the  Popes,  the 
emperors — all  have  loved  to  honor 
Agnes,  whose  name  signifies  purity  and 
innocence.  Poets  of  the  Middle  Ages 
have  celebrated  her  in  verse ; one  biog- 
rapher wonders  at  his  own  temerity  in 
venturing  to  write  her  life,  and  prays 
that 

“Agnes  sacra  sui  pennam  scriptoris 
iiiunget 

Linguam  nectareo  compluat  igne 
meam.” 

Theology  honored  her  by  the  pen  of 
the  Angelic  Doctor,  and  by  that  of  the 
mystic,  Thomas  a’Kempis.  The  Eastern 
Church  has  rivalled  the  Western  in  the 
special  honors  paid  to  St.  Agnes.  Her 
name  is  one  of  those  inscribed  in  the 
Canon  of  the  Mass,  and  the  Church,  not 
content  with  conferring  this  honor,  has 
given  her  the  further  distinction  of  two 
feasts,  a privilege  not  accorded  to  any 
other  saint.  The  Church  cherishes  all 
her  saints,  but  it  would  seem  that  her 
special  love  is,  like  that  of  her  Divine 
Founder,  for  the  spotless  virgins  who, 
repudiating  all  earthly  ties,  elect  to  “fol- 
low the  Lamb”  and  dwell  with  Him 
“among  the  lilies. ” 

A singular  and  very  beautiful  custom 
was  established  in  very  early  times  by 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  at  the  Church  of 


St.  Agnes  on  the  Nomentan  Road,  in 
Rome.  It  is  continued  to  the  present 
day.  Almost  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Confession  of  St.  Agnes  (as  her  tomb  is 
called)  two  little  white  lambs  are  reared 
and  brought  annually  to  her  church  by 
the  apostolic  subdeacons  and  presented 
at  the  altar  as  the  “Agnus  Dei”  is  being 
sung.  They  are  then  taken  charge  of  by 
two  canons  of  the  Lateran  Church — 
“the  mother  and  head  of  the  churches 
of  the  city  and  of  the  world.”  The  lambs 
are  then  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
nuns  of  the  ancient  convent  founded  by 
St.  Costanya  (daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine),  who  had  been  converted 
to  the  faith  by  St.  Agnes.  The  snowy 
fleece  of  the  lambs  is  woven  by  the  nuns 
into  the  sacred  vesture  called  the  “pal- 
lium,” which  is  presented  by  the  Pope 
to  archbishops  as  a token  that  they  pos- 
sess “the  fulness  of  episcopal  office.” 

The  palliums  when  made  are  placed 
by  the  subdeacon  on  the  tomb  of  St_ 
Peter,  where  they  remain  all  night. 
Without  the  pallium,  we  are  told,  a 
bishop  cannot  assume  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop ; cannot  convoke  a council,  or 
consecrate  a bishop,  ordain  clerics,  con- 
secrate chrism,  or  a church.  He  is 
bound,  if  raised  to  a higher  rank,  to- 
beg  the  pallium  from  the  Pope  “in- 
stanter,  instantius  instantissime,”  within 
three  months  after  his  consecration. 

Agnes  was  bom  of  patrician  lineage, 
of  highest  rank  and  of  immense  wealth. 
Her  parents  were  Christian  and  we 
learn  that  she  was  baptized  at  her  birth, 
and  probably  received  Holy  Commun- 
ion, as  the  discipline  of  the  Church  in 
the  fourth  century  permitted  it  to  be  ad- 
ministered, by  a special  rite,  to  babes^ 
Communion  was  then  received  in  both* 
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kinds,  and  the  priest  dipped  his  finger 
into  the  sacred  chalice  and  with  it 
touched  the  infant  lips.  She  was  in- 
structed in  all  the  learning  of  the  time 
and  frequented  the  public  schools,  at- 
tended by  her  nurse  or  some  grave  and 
faithful  attendant.  Symphronius,  son  of 
the  Prefect  of  Rome,  meeting  the  beau- 
tiful young  maiden  on  her  going  to  and 
from  school,  was  attracted.  To  follow 
in  her  footsteps,  to  discover  her  home, 
to  make  himself  known  to  her  parents, 
and  to  declare  his  love  to  Agnes,  was 
with  this  young  noble  an  affair  of  a very 
short  time.  But  he  found  in  her  no 
return  of  love.  She  was  deaf  to  all  his 
pleadings.  He  poured  out  rich  gifts  at 
her  feet,  he  promised  her  all  the  joys 
her  young  heart  could  crave  or  his 
boundless  wealth  procure,  in  vain.  She 
puzzled  him.  As  he  pleaded,  Agnes 
would  gaze  spell-bound,  with  eyes  of 
reverent  love,  at  some  object  invisible  to 
him.  She  would  tell  him  that  her  heart 
was  no  longer  hers  to  give,  that  it  had 
been  long  since  given  to  One  greater 
than  he.  When  he  offered  her  riches, 
she  told  him  of  the  marvels  of  wealth 
that  awaited  her  in  the  nuptials  with 
Him  to  Whom  her  whole  heart  was 
given. 

Symphronius  believed  that  she  had 
betrothed  herself  to  some  other  man  of 
rank  and  his  heart  swelled  with  a de- 
vouring jealousy.  His  fever  of  mind 
produced  a corresponding  fever  of  the 
body,  for  which  the  physicians  could  in 
no  way  account  until  in  the  ravings  of 
delirium  they  discovered  the  secret  of 
his  disappointed  love  and  his  jealousy. 
The  Prefect  was  informed,  and  as  he  had 
a most  tender  love  for  his  son,  he  de- 
termined to  use  his  influence  with  the 
young  Agnes,  and  with  her  parents,  in 
favor  of  Symphronius,  suit.  He  be- 
lieved that  his  high  position  and  power 
in  Rome  would  weigh  with  her  family, 
and  hoped  by  a little  persuasion  to  over- 
come all  difficulties.  He  lavished  atten- 
tions and  presents  on  the  young  girl, 


made  large  promises  of  all  he  would  do 
to  gratify  every  desire  of  her  hwart.  He 
pleaded  his  dignity,  his  grey  hairs,  his 
love  for  his  son,  whose  life  almost  de- 
pended upon  the  fiat  of  the  beautiful 
maiden  he  had  chosen  for  his  bride.  He 
was  met  with  the  same  gentle  deter- 
mination, the  same  ecstasy  which  had 
been  so  disconcerting  to  his  son.  Agnes 
told  him  that  she  had  already  pledged 
her  troth  to  Another  Whose  love  she 
valued  beyond  all  the  glory  and  riches 
of  the  world,  and  that  she  would  never 
violate  the  promise  she  had  given  Him. 

“But,”  replied  the  old  man,  “I  am  Pre- 
fect of  Rome — before  me  the  fasces  are 
borne.  However  illustrious  the  lineage 
or  high  the  rank  of  your  lover,  it  should 
cede  to  my  family — in  favor  of  my  son.” 
He  pressed  her  earnestly  to  at  least 
reveal  the  name  of  this  lover.  Agnes, 
who  knew  that  “it  is  good  to  hide  the 
secret  of  the  King,”  remained  silent. 
Quite  disheartened  and  vexed  that  he 
could  not  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  a 
girl,  the  Prefect  was  about  to  give  up 
the  contest  when  one  of  the  officers  of 
his  escort  suggested  that  “probably  the 
maiden  was  a Christian  and  that,  se- 
duced by  the  magic  arts  of  the  sect,  she 
had  reached  that  degree  of  calling  the 
Christ  her  spouse.” 

This  was  a most  unexpected  and 
startling  idea,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
revelation  that  explained  all,  and,  as 
the  Prefect  thought,  simplified  matters. 
For  now  he  had  a new  weapon  which 
would  be  powerful  to  break  down  all 
opposition  to  the  hopes  of  his  son.  Re- 
monstrance and  pleadings  had  failed; 
he  would  now  try  threats,  which  could 
not  fail  to  intimidate  a young  girl 
brought  up  in  the  shelter  of  a beautiful 
and  happy  home.  He  retired,  appar- 
ently defeated,  and  sent  a cohort  of  sol- 
diers to  take  her  prisoner  as  a Christian 
who  must  come  before  him  and  offer 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  Rome.  Believ- 
ing that  he  had  struck  terror  into  her 
young  heart  by  her  ariest  and  journey 
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to  the  court,  surrounded  by  soldiery,  he 
employed  all  the  blandishments  at  his 
command — all  the  kindness  and  appar- 
ent sympathy  of  a friend — -to  induce  her 
to  listen  to  his  son’s  suit,  but  Agnes  re- 
mained firm  and  unshaken  in  her  de- 
termination, inaccessible  alike  to  threats 
and  to  pleadings. 

The  unforgivable  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
the  pagan  authorities  of  Rome  was  the 
profession  of  faith  in  Christ.  The  ac- 
cusation of  belonging  to  the  Christian 
sect  was  equivalent  to  a sentence  of 
death.  Should  the  Prefect  make  a for- 
mal accusation  against  Agnes,  instead  of 
this  private  inquiry  intended  only  for 
the  purpose  of  terrifying  her,  her  doom 
was  sealed,  for  the  persecution  was  rag- 
ing through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  Christian  or  pagan,  the  Pre- 
fect cared  not — he  thought  only  of  his 
son’s  love  for  this  frail  girl  and  even 
still  hoped  to  win  her.  He  warned  her 
that  the  magic  practised  by  the  Chris- 
tians must  have  turned  her  brain;  that 
if  she  would  renounce  their  supersti- 
tion he  would  place  her  in  the  house  of 
the  venerable  goddess  Vesta,  where, 
with  other  virgins,  she  would  guard  the 
sacred  fire  and  take  part  in  the  sacrifices. 

Agnes  was  unmoved.  Threats  of 
torture,  fire,  racks,  and  horrid  instru- 
ments of  inhuman  punishment  were  dis- 
played before  her,  but  she  remained  un- 
daunted— rather  seemed  to  rejoice  at 
sight  of  them.  She  was  dragged  before 
idols  and  ordered  to  offer  incense.  She 
would  not  move  her  hand  except  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  her  head 
save  to  bow  reverently  as  she  pro- 
nounced the  holy  name  of  Jesus.  Her 
soul  was  wrapped  in  an  ecstasy  of  love 
for  God.  She  was  the  spouse  of  Him 
Who,  “when  He  came  into  the  world,” 
says  St.  Jerome,  “chose  out  certain 
souls  to  form  His  special  family,  and  as 
He  had  angels  as  adorers  in  heaven,  so 
He  would  have  angels  to  serve  Him  on 
earth.  A virgin  in  her  mortal  body 
lives  the  life  of  the  angels.”  Virginity 


means  an  absolute  purity  of  soul  and  an 
austere  discipline  of  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  relate  the  story  of  the 
trials  to  which  Agnes  was  exposed  by 
these  savage  and  corrupt  pagans — 
suffice  it  that  Christ  was  her  shield  and 
defender.  Infuriated  at  the  mysterious 
protection  which  environed  the  Chris- 
tian maiden — lightning  was  seen  to 
strike  one  blind  before  her  and  another 
dead  at  her  feet — the  people  believed 
it  to  be  magic,  and  orders  were  given 
that  she  should  be  beheaded. 

“Agnes  went  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion,” says  St.  Ambrose,  “more  cheer- 
fully than  others  go  to  their  wedding.” 

Her  body  was  buried  a little  distance 
outside  of  Rome  on  the  Nomentan 
Road.  A church  was  built  by  Constan- 
tine on  the  spot  where  the  body  of  the 
saint  was  found  (Agnese  fuora  le  Mura). 
It  is  formed  of  aisles  supported  by 
thirty-two  columns  of  fine  marble.  The 
altar  canopy  is  supported  by  four  col- 
umns of  porphyry.  In  the  second  chapel 
is  a beautiful  altar  inlaid  with  mosaic 
work.  This  church  in  the  Campagna 
gives  the  best  idea  of  a basilica. 

Via  del  Govemo  Vecchio  leads  to  a 
second  church  by  the  Tiber,  more  beau- 
tiful and  rich,  dedicated  to  St.  Agnes, 
built  on  the  spot  where  she  was  exposed 
to  her  torture.  The  high  altar  in  the 
subterranean  chapel  is  said  to  stand  on 
the  very  spot.  In  another  part  is  shown 
her  prison  where  she  was  beheaded. 
In  the  ages  of  faith,  when  England  was 
the  dowry  of  “Madan  Saint  Mary,  God- 
des  Moder  and  Oures,”  the  feast  of  St. 
Agnes  was  kept  as  a holiday  by  the 
women  of  England. 

An  altar  in  the  magnificent  church  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Waast,  restored  by 
Charlemagne,  bears  the  following  in- 
scription : 

“Cecilia,  Agatha,  Agnes  et  Lucia,  Virgo 
Haec  istis  pariter  ara  sacrata  mrcat. 
Lilia  cum  rosis  fulgent  in  vertice  quarum 
Et  tempus  rutelat  perenne  simul.” 
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Most  Rev.  John  Hughes,  D.  D. 

First  Archbishop  of  New  York 

By  JOHN  MULLALY,  LL.  D. 


IV 

HHIS  was  one  of  t\vo  occasions 
on  which  his  life  was  in  immi- 
nent peril.  The  first  occurred 
when,  a boy  in  his  native  land, 
he  was  confronted  on  a twelfth  of  July, 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  by  a band  of  armed  Orangemen, 
who,  it  is  presumed,  were  on  a hunting 
expedition  for  Catholic  victims.  They 
knew  that  young  Hughes  was  a Cath- 
olic, and  five  of  the  gang,  rushing  upon 
him  with  bayonets,  were  about  to  sac- 
rifice him  to  their  infuriated  hate  and 
bigotry,  when,  fortunately,  one  of  the 
party,  who  knew  his  parents  and  who 
had  probably  received  some  friendly 
service  at  their  hands,  interfered  and 
saved  his  life.  I may  here  remark  that 
Patrick  Hughes,  though  a sincere  pa- 
triot, was  never  affiliated  by  member- 
ship or  otherwise  with  any  of  the  secret 
societies  known  as  “Ribbonmen”  and 
"“Whiteboys,”  who  were  organized  in 
opposition  to  the  Orange  associations, 
and  who,  in  their  simple  patriotism, 
imagined  they  could  with  the  most  in- 
adequate means  put  an  end  to  British 
rule  in  their  native  land,  but  whose 
every  move  and  secret  proceedings  were 
made  known  to  the  British  authorities 
by  paid  spies. 

It  is  evident  from  the  threatening  at- 
titude of  the  Native  American  party — 
a most  un-American  organization — and 
the  fact  that  a violent  assault  was  made 
on  his  residence,  that,  had  the  oppor- 
tunity offered,  an  attempt  would  have 
been  made  on  his  life  on  account  of  the 
intense  but  unreasoning  hatred  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  its  members. 


This  party  bore  a striking  resemblance 
to  the  kindred  society  of  Orangemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  every  Orange- 
man in  the  United  States  was  an  ally, 
secret  or  open,  and  if  not  in  direct  and 
active  membership  with  the  Native 
American  party  was  in  sympathy  with 
its  designs  and  movements.  When,  as 
in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Lexington, 
their  bigotry  and  intense  hatred  to  their 
Catholic  fellow  citizens  were  manifested 
in  acts  of  open  violence,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Catholic  churches  and  in  brutal 
assaults  on  individual  Catholics,  some- 
times resulting  in  murder,  and  Bishop 
Hughes,  provoked  beyond  endurance, 
called  on  his  people  to  defend  them- 
selves and  their  churches,  he  was  abused 
in  a most  scurrilous  manner  by  a certain 
portion  of  the  New  York  press.  In  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  the  mob  ran  riot, 
burning  two  churches,  the  home  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  and  a valuable  library 
belonging  to  the  Augustinians.  For 
these  acts  of  vandalism,  and  the  losses 
sustained  in  the  destruction  of  Church 
property,  it  is  to  the  discredit  and  dis- 
grace of  the  cities  named  that  no  indem- 
nity was  ever  allowed,  no  compensation 
obtained. 

From  the  “City  of  Brotherly  Love/' 
so-called,  the  Native  Americans  next 
directed  their  attention  to  New  York, 
which  was  threatened  with  similar 
scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed;  and  per- 
sistent attempts  were  made  by  the  lead- 
ers to  provoke  the  Catholics  to  such 
acts  of  retaliation  as  would  give  a pre- 
text for  a similar  onslaught  there.  Gangs 
of  armed  self-styled  “Native  Americans,, 
paraded  through  the  Sixth  and  Four- 
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teenth  wards,  of  which  the  majority  of 
the  residents  were  Catholics,  with  ban- 
ners bearing  offensive  inscriptions  cal- 
culated to  excite  and  arouse  to  vigor- 
ous opposition  even  the  most  peaceful 
and  inoffensive.  It  required,  indeed,  the 
utmost  tact  and  prudence  on  the  part  of 
the  Bishop  to  restrain  the  natural  in- 
dignation and  resentment  of  his  peo- 
ple. Such,  however,  was  their  deep 
affection  for  his  person  that  his  counsel 
was  implicitly  obeyed;  his  advice  had 
all  the  power  of  a command.  But  de- 
sirous as  he  was  to  preserve  the  peace, 
he  had  resolved,  however,  in  the  last 
resort  to  organize  the  Catholics  for  the 
defense  of  their  churches  and  homes  by 
armed  resistance. 

When  some  of  the  public  authorities 
entreated  him  to  restrain  the  Catholics, 
he  replied : “I  have  not  the  power ;” 
adding,  “you  must  take  care  that  they 
are  not  provoked.” 

“We  know,”  he  wrote  in  the  Free- 
man’s Journal,  his  official  organ  at  that 
time, — “we  know  the  nature  of  a mob, 
especially  a mob  of  church-burners, 
convent  sackers  and  grave  robbers ; 
that  with  it  a firm  front  is  the  best  peace- 
maker, and  that  to  let  it  know  that,  be 
the  authorities  as  supine  as  they  please, 
the  scenes  of  Philadelphia  could  not  be 
renewed  with  impunity  in  New  York, 
would  do  more  for  order  than  all  the 
twaddle  that  could  be  poured  out  by  all 
the  parties  in  the  country.  We  have  not 
found  any  cause  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  our  course.  Even  had  we  wavered, 
we  should  have  been  fully  assured  by 
the  hearty  approbation  bestowed  upon 
it,  not  only  by  our  readers,  but  by  many 
candid  and  influential  gentlemen  of 
Protestant  denominations.” 

He  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Morris, 
the  Mayor  of  New  York,  upon  whom  he 
called  in  reference  to  a meeting  in  the 
City  Hall  Park  for  the  reception  of  a 
delegation  of  Native  Americans  from 
Philadelphia,  bearing  a national  banner 
which  they  had  mendaciously  asserted 


had  been  insultingly  trampled  upon  by 
“savage  foreigners”  during  the  Phila- 
delphia riots.  He  advised  the  Mayor,  in 
view  of  the  threatened  danger  to  the 
peace  of  the  city  and  a repetition  of  the 
Philadelphia  riots  here,  to  ward,  off  the 
danger  by  stopping  the  proposed 
meeting. 

“Are  you  afraid,”  asked  the  Mayor, 
“that  some  of  your  churches  will  be 
burned?” 

“No,  sir,”  the  Bishop  replied,  “but  I 
am  afraid  that  some  of  your  churches 
will  be  burned.  We  can  protect  our 
own.  I come  to  warn  you  for  your  own 
good.” 

“Do  you  think,  Bishop,  that  your  peo- 
ple would  attack  the  procession?” 

“I  do  not ; but  the  Native  Americans 
want  to  provoke  a Catholic  riot,  and  if 
they  can  do  it  in  no  other  way,  I believe 
they  would  not  scruple  to  attack  the  pro- 
cession themselves  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing it  appear  that  the  Catholics  had  as- 
sailed them.” 

“What,  then  , would  you  have  me  do?” 

“I  did  not  come  here  to  tell  you  what 
to  do.  I am  a Churchman,  not  the 
Mayor  of  New  York.  But  if  I were  the 
Mayor,  I would  examine  the  laws  of  the 
State  and  see  if  there  were  not  attached 
to  the  police  force  a battery  of  artillery 
and  a company  or  so  of  infantry  and  a 
squadron  of  horse ; and  I think  I should 
find  that  there  were,  and  if  so,  I should 
call  them  out.  Moreover,  I should  send 
to  Mr.  Harper,  the  Mayor-elect,  who 
has  been  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the 
party,  and  I should  remind  him  that 
these  men  are  his  supporters.  I should 
warn  him  that  if  they  carry  out  their 
design  there  will  be  a riot,  and  I should 
urge  him  to  use  his  influence  in  prevent- 
ing this  public  reception.” 

The  Bishop’s  resolute  and  fearless 
course  in  an  emergency  that  threatened 
the  gravest  consequences  warded  off 
the  impending  danger  to  the  peace  of 
the  city,  while  a timid  and  vacillating 
policy  would  undoubtedly  have  encour- 
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aged  the  enemies  of  law  and  order  in 
their  fiendish  schemes.  New  York  was 
saved;  the  demonstration  in  the  City 
Hall  Park  never  took  place.  If,  how- 
ever, the  spirit  of  incendiarism  and 
bloodshed  was  exorcised,  the  war  of  the 
Native  Americans  upon  their  Catholic 
fellow  citizens  only  changed  its  base  of 
operations,  and  they  raised  the  cry, 
through  their  party  papers,  that  the 
Bishop  had  entered  into  collusion  with 
the  politicions;  that  he  had  organized 
a political  party  in  New  York;  that  he 
had  attempted  to  drive  the  Bible  from 
the  public  schools,  and  that  he  had  dis- 
figured the  public  school  books  with 
expurgations. 

This  was  the  origin,  the  ground  of 
controversy,  the  memorable  issue  of 
what  was  thereafter  to  be  known  as  the 
Public  School  Question,  and  the  contest 
between  the  Bishop  and  the  combined 
forces  of  the  opposition  was  carried  on 
with  an  earnestness,  a vigor  and  an  ag- 
gressiveness on  both  sides  that,  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  results  as  re- 
garded from  the  Catholic  standpoint, 
gave  it  a prominence  that  could  not  be 
overestimated.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
Bishop  failed  in  obtaining  a just  and  im- 
partial consideration  of  Catholic  rights, 
but  the  foundation  of  Catholic  education 
— the  establishment  of  the  parochial 
school  system — was  laid,  though  with 
most  limited  means,  on  a lasting  and 
solid  foundation. 

As  I have  said,  in  speaking  of  the  in- 
tellectual abilities  of  Archbishop 
Hughes,  if  he  had  not  been  a great 
ecclesiastic,  he  would,  had  he  given  his 
mind  to  statecraft,  have  been  an  emi- 
nent statesman  or  jurist.  The  history 
of  the  Church  is  crowded  with  exam- 
amples  in  which  the  elements  of  states- 
manship have  been  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  by  the  most  distinguished 
Churchmen.  The  one  man  who  stands 
out  conspicuously  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  as  the  most  profound  statesman 
•f  his  age,  and  ranking  among  the  most 


illustrious  of  pontiffs,  was  Leo  XIII, 
the  “Lumen  in  Coelo,”  who  is  rever- 
enced as  one  of  the  grandest  and  loftiest 
characters  on  the  roll  of  the  rulers  of 
men  in  his  own  or  any  other  century. 

Nefct  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office 
and  the  responsibilities  of  his  position  as 
an  ecclesiastic  and  the  head  of  one  of 
the  most  important  sees,  the  science  of 
statecraft  had  an  interest  for  Arch- 
bishop Hughes  that  was  manifested 
on  more  than  one  occasion  when 
his  adopted  country,  through  its 
highest  officials,  called  his  judgment 
to  their  aid  and  invited  to  their  councils 
his  participation  and  advice.  While  he 
never  identified  himself  with  any  of  the 
political  organizations  of  the  country 
and  took  no  part  in  the  issues  on  which 
they  were  divided,  he  was  intimately 
familiar  with,  if  not  a thorough  master 
of,  the  principles  of  political  economy 
and  conversant  with  the  most  complex 
problems  and  questions  of  the  relations 
of  man  with  society  and  government ; to 
the  solution  of  which,  like  the  late  glo- 
rious statesman  of  the  Vatican,  he 
brought  to  bear  the  only  true  test  that 
should  be  applied — the  highest  standard 
of  justice  and  honor,  which  he  insisted 
were  inseparable  and  could  not  be 
divorced  without  grave  injury  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  State,  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety and  the  best  interests  of  the 
citizen. 

His  lecture  before  the  Calvert  Insti- 
tute of  Baltimore,  in  1844,  on  the  “Im- 
portance of  a Christian  Basis  for  the 
Science  of  Political  Economy  and  Its 
Application  to  the  Affairs  of  Life,”  was 
a masterly  exposition  of  the  principles 
which  should  prevail  in  the  considera- 
tion and  treatment  of  questions  arising 
in  the  intricate  and  involved  relations  of 
human  government  and  great  social 
problems,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
conflicting  issues  between  labor  and 
capital. 

In  this  lecture,  after  a comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  rela- 
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tions  of  employer  and  employed,  of  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  he  took  the 
ground  that  the  overruling,  all-absorb- 
ing thirst  for  gain,  the  inordinate  desire 
for  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the 
dominating  motive  of  self-interest,  are 
the  prolific  causes  of  the  difficulties  for 
the  adjustment  of  which  every  effort 
that  ignores  Christianity,  or  refuses  to 
admit  or  recognize  it  as  an  essential 
element  in  political  economy,  is  destined 
to  signal  and  eventual  failure. 

“If  Christianity,”  said  the  Archbishop, 
“were  admitted  as  an  element  of  political 
economy,  man,  human  nature,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  value  which  it  has  ac- 
quired by  the  Redemption,  would  be 
the  first  and  principal  object  of  solici- 
tude, and  all  things  would  be  estimated 
by  reference  to  this.  The  influences  to 
be  derived  from  a high  and  enlightened 
appreciation  of  human  worth,  according 
to  the  standard  of  Revelation,  seem  to 
have  been  shut  out  from  the  practical 
and  theoretical  economy  of  modern  na- 
tions. The  interests  of  the  body  in  its 
relations  with  material  wealth,  limited, 
of  course,  to  this  present  life,  is  the  nar- 
row and  ignoble  sphere  within  which 
political  economy  affects  to  move.” 

In  the  different  schools  of  political 
economy,  with  their  various  and  con- 
flicting and  largely  impracticable 
schemes  for  the  amelioration  or  remedy 
of  existing  evils  and  the  establishment 
of  justice  and  equity,  the  Archbishop 
had*  little  confidence.  He  insisted  that 
the  only  true  and  effective  remedy 
was  to  be  found  in  the  practical  ex- 
ercise of  the  virtues  prescribed  by 
religion.  The  tendency  of  society,  un- 
influenced by  the  moral  consideration 
of  the  question,  was  to  regard  all  that 
pertains  to  political  economy  in  the 
light  of  self-interest  alone,  and  there 
was  but  little  hope  that  its  course  would 
be  arrested  until  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals should  have  been  punished  for 
.their  grave  political  and  social  errors. 


“Political  economy,  as  a science,”  said 
the  lecturer,  “appears  to  me  inadequate 
and  defective.  It  would  be  complete 
and  certainly  more  exalted  if,  instead 
of  regarding  man  as  the  mere  producer 
and  consumer  of  material  wealth,  it 
took  cognizance  of  his  individual,  moral 
and  religious  nature.”  The  true  cause 
of  the  evil  complained  of  was,  in  his 
view  of  the  subject,  the  absence  of  a 
religious  power  which  should  be  able  to 
extend  the  obligation  of  duties  in  ex- 
act proportion  with  the  acquisition  of 
rights.  The  social  machine,  in  its  rela- 
tions to  political  economy,  has  been  left 
to  regulate  itself  by  the  spring  of  mere 
individual  interest,  and  it  is  manifest 
that  the  weights  and  balances  necessary 
to  restore  its  equilibrium  and  to  regulate 
its  motion  cannot  be  adjusted  except  by 
the  invocation  of  some  extrinsic  power 
such  as  can  be  found  in  Christianity 
alone.  So,  also,  with  regard  to  the 
political  economy  of  modern  nations, 
unless  its  lips  be  touched  and  purified 
with  living  coals  from  the  altars  of 
divine  religion  it  can  never  accomplish 
the  entire  purpose  according  to  which 
society  is  an  institution  of  God. 

In  the  Archbishop's  lecture  on  the 
Irish  famine  of  1847,  delivered  in  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  March  20  of  that 
year,  he  gave  a historical  review  of  the 
antecedent  causes  which  led  to  the  ap- 
palling calamity,  and  pointed  out  the 
true  means  by  which  not  only  the  in- 
equalities of  life,  but  poverty,  suffering 
and  destitution  may  be  avoided,  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  within  the  limits  of  hu- 
man power  to  relieve  or  redress;  espe- 
cially by  which  such  national  tragedies 
as  these  oft-recurring  famines  under 
English  rule  may  be  avoided,  and  for 
which  the  English  Government,  he  in- 
sisted, through  the  dire  conditions  it  has 
created,  is  wholly  responsible. 

“It  will  not  be  disputed,  I presume,” 
said  he,  “that  the  present  system  of 
social  and  political  economy  resolves  it- 
self, when  analyzed,  into  a primary  ele- 
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ment  of  pure  selfishness.  The  principle 
that  acts,  the  mainspring  that  sets  all  its 
vast  machinery  in  motion,  is  self-inter- 
est, whether  that  interest  assume  a 
national  form-  in  the  commercial  rivalry 
of  States,  or  an  individual  form  in  the 
pursuit,  the  industry  and  enterprise  of 
private  persons.  The  true  system,  in  my 
opinion,  would  regard  the  general  inter- 
est first  as  wholly  paramount,  and  I 
have  faith  enough  to  believe  that  indi- 
vidual interest  would,  in  the  long  run, 
be  best  promoted  by  allowing  it  all  pos- 
sible scope  for  enterprise  and  activity 
within  the  general  limits.  Then  individ- 
ual welfare  would  be  the  result  and  not 
the  antecedent,  as  it  is  when  the  case  is 
reversed.  I % am  willing  to  admit  that 
in  the  fallen  condition  of  human  nature 
self-interest  is  the  most  powerful  prin- 
ciple of  our  being,  giving  impulse  and 
activity  to  all  our  individual  undertak- 
ings, and  in  that  way  to  the  general 
operations  of  life.  But,  unfortunately, 
this  system  leads  us  to  forget  the  inter- 
ests of  others.  The  fault  which  I im- 
pute to  it,  however,  is  that  it  values 
wealth  too  much  and  man  too  little; 
that  it  does  not  embrace  within  its  pro- 
tecting sphere  the  whole,  entire  people, 
weak  and  strong,  rich  and  poor,  and 
see,  as  its  first  and  primary  care,  that 
no  member  of  the  social  body,  no  man, 
shall  be  allowed  to  suffer  or  perish  from 
want  except  by  the  agency  of  his  own 
crime.” 

These  views  were  elicited  partly  by 
the  Irish  famine,  but  they  were  also 
based  on  the  principles  of  equity  and 
justice,  the  mutual  interests  of  capital 
and  labor  and  the  rights  of  the  employer 
and  the  employed.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  these  principles  have  had  no  part  or 
place  in  the  system  of  government,  or 
rather  misgovernment,  to  which  the 
Irish  have  been  subjected  through  cen- 
turies of  persecution  for  their  unwaver- 
ing fidelity  to  Faith  and  Fatherland,  a 
persecution  that  has  stamped  their  coun- 
try as  the  martyr  nation  of  the  world. 


When  we  contrast  the  virulent  as- 
saults made  on  the  Bishop  during  the 
embittered  controversy  on  the  School 
Question  and  the  threats  against  his  life 
by  the  fanatical  bigots  of  the  Native 
American  party  with  the  eulogies  he 
received  from  men  of  all  classes  and 
denominations,  and  especially  from  all 
parties,  for  the  invaluable  services  he 
rendered  to  the  country,  we  can  appre- 
ciate the  sterling  qualities  of  the  man, 
whether  we  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
first  citizens  of  the  Republic  or  a prelate 
of  the  Church. 

Over  half  a century  ago  he  was 
fiercely  denounced  as  an  enemy  of  con- 
stitutional freedom  and  as  an  insidious 
foe  of  popular  liberty!  And  yet  this 
man,  who  stood  up  firm  and  undaunted 
in  vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Con- 
science in  the  midst  of  a storm  of 
obloquy  and  misrepresentation,  of  foul- 
est slander  of  himself  and  people — this 
man  who  had  been  assailed  as  an  em- 
issary of  Rome,  plotting  the  destruction 
of  our  free  institutions — this  man  was 
invited  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  to  deliver  an  address 
before  the  assembled  Congress  on 
“Christianity  the  Only  Source  of  Moral, 
Social  and  Political  Regeneration.” 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  at  a later  day, 
when  the  country  was  in  the  throes  and 
agony  of  one  of  the  most  destructive 
civil  wars  recorded  in  history,  such  was 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  and 
the  confidence  reposed  in  his  loyalty  and 
patriotism,  his  high  reputation  and 
statesmanship,  that  he  was  invited  by 
President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  to 
their  councils,  his  advice  earnestly  so- 
licited and  his  personal  services  and  in- 
fluence enlisted  on  a diplomatic  mission 
to  Europe  to  ward  off  the  intervention 
of  European  powers  in  the  war  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  Union.  Long 
prior  to  this  event,  however,  his  opinion 
had  been  asked  as  to  the  policy  that 
should  be  pursued  in  the  negotiations 
with  our  sister  Republic  of  Mexico  at 
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the  termination  of  our  war  with  that 
country;  while  recognizing  the  honor 
conferred  by  the  invitation  and  the  con- 
fidence shown  in  his  fidelity  and  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try, he  felt  it  his  duty  on  that  occasion 
to  decline. 

This  recognition  of  his  abilities  by  the 
highest  officials  of  the  Republic  was 
justified  not  only  by  his  world-wide  ex- 
perience, but  by  the  comprehensive 
scope  of  his  intellect,  which  grasped  not 
only  the  essential  points  of  the  subject 
under  review  but  the  minutest  details. 
He  possessed,  also,  that  rare  faculty  of 
expression  by  which  the  most  intricate 
and  involved  questions  are  reduced  to 
their  simplest  forms  and  rendered  so 
clear  and  forcible  as  to  be  comprehen- 
sible to  the  ordinary  understanding. 
His  keenness  of  perception,  combined 
with  his  power  of  analysis,  the  quick- 
ness with  which  he  detected  the  weak 
points  in  the  arguments  of  his  opponents 
or  mercilessly  exposed  the  unworthy 
artifices  to  which  they  resorted  to  sus- 
tain unjust  and  malicious  accusations 
against  the  Church  and  people  of  whom 
he  was  the  champion,  distinguished  him 
in  polemics  as  one  of  the  ablest  speak- 
ers and  writers  of  the  day. 

His  power  of  cutting  sarcasm  and 
scathing  invective,  to  which  I have  al- 
luded, were  brought  to  bear  with  crush- 
ing weight  and  force  on  a certain 
Rev.  Nicholas  Murray,  who,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  “Dean  Kir- 
wan,”  wrote  a series  of  letters  pur- 
porting to  explain  how  and  why 
he  left  the  Catholic  Church  to  becorqe  a 
Presbyterian.  The  Bishop,  to  use  a 
common  expression,  handled  the  recu- 
sant “without  gloves,”  and  his  letters 
exposing  the  contemptible  fabrications 
and  slanderous  attacks  on  the  Catholic 
priesthood  and  people  of  Ireland,  were 
masterpieces  of  ironical  satire  and  de- 
serve a place  among  the  best  composi- 
tions of  their  style  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 


“Considering,”  wrote  the  Bishop,  in 
one  of  his  six  letters,  under  the  title  of 
“Kirwan  Unmasked,”  “the  importance 
you  attach  to  your  going  out  of  her 
communion  never,  never,  to  return,  you 
must  admit  that  she  has  borne  your  ab- 
sence with  great  resignation;  in  fact, 
amidst  the  numerous  defections  from 
the  Faith  which  loneliness  and  poverty 
entail  on  juvenile  immigrants  and  or- 
phan boys  of  Catholic  and  Irish  parent- 
age in  this  country,  an  individual  case 
like  yours  might  easily  have  escaped 
her  notice.  But  you  have  taken  from 
her  the  bliss  of  ignorance  in  the  prem- 
ises. Kirwan  tells  how  that  you,  Nich- 
olas Murray,  now  a Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, gave  her  the  cold  shoulder  when 
you  were  quite  a boy,  thirty  years  ago. 
Nay,  more,  he  says  that  one  of  the 
means  employed  by  her  for  arresting  the 
progress  of  sin  was  by  you  turned  into 
an  opportunity  of  additional  sinning. 
You  always  found,  he  says,  that  you 
could  play  your  pranks  better  after  con- 
fession than  before.  This  inward  read-, 
ing  of  yourself  at  so  early  an  age  should 
have  convinced  you  that,  already  and 
unknown  to  yourself,  you  were  a gen- 
uine Protestant  book  done  up  in  Cath- 
olic binding.  Two  things,”  continued 
the  Bishop,  “two  things,  at  the  outset, 
tell  very  badly  against  you.  You  rep- 
resent me  as  preaching  a doctrine  which 
I do  not  believe,  and  yet,  in  various  un- 
expected forms,  you  profess  to  render 
me  the  homage  of  your  respect.  Now, 
dear  sir,  let  me  say  that  if  you  believe 
me  to  be  a deceiver  of  my  fellow  Cath- 
olics you  cannot  have  entertained  any 
respect  for  my  character,  unless  your 
moral  perceptions  are  too  dim  to  dis- 
cover any  difference  between  vice  and 
virtue.  If  you  profess  a respect  which 
you  do  not  feel,  it  is  equally  manifest 
that  your  standard  of  morals  is  artificial, 
subject  to  the  control  of  your  will  and 
your  pen.  In  either  case  you  are  in- 
consistent, and  it  is,  perhaps,  well 
that  you  did  not  write  your  letters 
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under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  in  which 
case  something  like  perjury  would  come 
out  on  a cross-examination.  It  seems 
that,  like  other  spars  of  Irish  shipwreck, 
you  drifted  to  these  shores  at  an  early 
age;  you  had  the  good,  or  the  bad, 
fortune  to  be  picked  up  by  Presbyterian 
patrons.  You  were  a stranger  and  'they 
took  you  in.*  Whether  they  were  gifted 
with  that  second-sight  peculiar  to  the 
‘Children  of  the  Clouds’  in  North  Brit- 
ain, it  does  great  credit  to  their  pene- 
tration to  have  discovered  in  you,  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  that  ignorance 
and  infidelity  to  which  you  have  so  often 
directed  our  attention,  what  poetry  has 
called  ‘a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene.’ 
Under  the  influence  of  this  benevolent 
anticipation  they  sent  you  to  college. 
As  your  mind,  you  say,  was  a perfect 
blank,  of  course  you  had  nothing  to 
unlearn.  There  was  no  Popish  rubbish 
left  from  the  ruins  of  the  former  edifice. 
The  foundations  were  unobstructed  and 
clear,  and  the  new  architects  had  only 
to  proceed  with  their  work  and  build 
you  up  according  to  the  approved  rules 
of  Presbyterian  constructiveness.  They 
did  so  build  you  up,  and  now  you  are 
what  you  are.  And  yet  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  poverty  which  caused  you  to 
fall  into  such  hands  of  which  it  would 
not  be  great  weakness  on  your  part  to 
be  in  the  least  ashamed.  If  your  par- 
ents, or  forefathers,  had  been  unprin- 
cipled hypocrites,  capable  of  betraying 
their  conscience  and  their  God,  at 
almost  any  time  within  the  last  three 
hundred  years  they  might  have  re- 
nounced their  religion  and  pocketed  the 
bribe  which  the  Gospel,  as  by  law  estab- 
lished, had  set  apart  as  the  recompense 
of  apostasy  from  the  Catholic  Faith. 
But  they  did  not.  They  supposed  that 
their  posterity  would  be  worthy  of  them ; 
they  supposed  than  one  Esau,  selling  his 
birthright  for  a mess  of  pottage,  was 
enough  in  the  history  of  their  race. 
They  submitted  to  be  plundered  of  their 
earthly  goods;  they  submitted  to  its 


penalties ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
asserted  the  right  and  superiority  of 
glorious  principle  over  base  and  mer- 
cenary interest;  they  proved  that  the 
material  tyrant  cannot  vanquish  the  im- 
material and  immortal  mind ; they  bore 
and  defied  his  torture  while  they 
writhed  under  it ; they  spurned  and 
repelled  his  offered  bribe  of  apostasy, 
whilst  to  human  view  it  was  to  them 
the  only  course  between  ignorance, 
poverty,  starvation  and  death.  But  they 
welcomed  all  sooner  than  betray  prin- 
ciple or  violate  conscience.  Oh,  sir, 
they  were  glorious  men  and  true — our 
Catholic  ancestors!  I am  prouder  of 
them,  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  than  if, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  truth  or  honor  or  prin- 
ciple, they  had  bequeathed  me  the  titles 
and  wealth  of  the  Beresfords.” 

As  a specimen  of  quiet  but  at  the 
same  time  sarcastic  humor,  his  retort 
on  one  of  the  counsel  employed  by  the 
sectarian  alliance  with  which  he  had  to 
contend  in  the  prolonged  discussion  on 
the  Public  School  Question  before  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  on  the  29th  and 
30th  of  October,  1840,  is  entitled  to 
.more  than  a passing  notice.  Mr. 
Ketchum,  counsel  for  the  Public  School 
Society,  had  assumed  a particularly 
offensive  manner,  not  only  in  his  re- 
marks but  in  his  personal  demeanor  to- 
wards the  Bishop,  who  was  not  unob- 
servant of  or  insensible  to  his  insolence, 
and  who  had  resolved  to  let  the  offender 
know  that  his  marked  discourtesy  would 
not  be  permitted  to  pass  unrebuked. 

“That  speech,”  said  the  Bishop, 
“might  have  been  the  speech  from  the 
throne,”  referring  to  the  lawyer’s,  “it 
might  have  been  the  speech  of  years 
past,  and  might  have  been  stereotyped, 
for  its  only  novelty,  which  proved  to 
me  that  it  is  not  all  the  work  of  an- 
tiquity, was  the  part  which  appertained 
to  myself.  And  not  only  that,  but  I 
have  to  say  that  when  I came  into  this 
hall — and  it  is  the  first  time  I ever  stood 
in  an  assembly  of  this^  description — I 
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felt  that  I was  thrown  on  the  hospitality 
of  the  professional  gentlemen,  and  I 
think  that  if  I and  that  gentleman  could 
have  changed  places,  I should  not  have 
looked  so  hard  at  him  as  he  did  at  me. 
In  fact,  throughout  that  speech  he,  with 
a peculiar  emphasis,  and  a manner 
which  he  may  perhaps  have  acquired  in 
courts  of  law,  fixed  upon  me  a steady 
gaze — and  he  has  no  ordinary  counte- 
nance— and  addressed  me  so  solemnly 
that  I really  expected  every  moment  he 
would  forget  himself  and  say  ‘the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar/  Well,  sir,  this  was  not 
all,  but  he  told  us  something  about  go- 
ing to  the  stake.  He  was  sure,  if  any 
of  the  public  money  was  voted  to  the 
denomination  of  a reverend  gentleman 
whose  name  I will  not  mention,  the 
Catholics  would  go  to  the  stake.  Now, 
sir,  we  have  no  intention  to  do  so.  We 
know  the  public  money  does  go  to 
the  support  of  religion;  it  goes  to  the 
support  of  chaplaincies,  theological 
seminaries,  universities,  and  chaplains 
of  institutions  whose  appointments  are 
permanent;  and  be  it  remembered  that 
one  of  the  first  lectures  delivered  in  one 
institution,  the  University  of  this  city, 
which  was  aided  from  the  public 
funds,  was  ‘On  the  Anti-republican 
Tendencies  of  Popery/  And  yet  we  did 
not  go  to  the  stake  for  that ; and  why  ? 
Because,  though  our  portion  of  taxa- 
tion mingles  with  the  rest,  we  have  no 
objection  to  the  use  of  it  which  the  law 
prescribes,  so  long  as  no  inalienable 
rights  of  our  own  are  involved  in  the 
sacrifice.  Then  he  came  to  the  Prot- 
estant Bible  ‘without  note  or  comment/ 
and  ‘it  was  hard  for  him  to  part  with 
that  translated  Bible/  He  stood  by  it, 
and  repeated  that  it  was  ‘hard  to  give  up 
the  Bible/  just  as  if  I had  said  one  word 
against  it;  and  as  if  I were  about  to 
bring  the  Pope  to  banish  it  out  of  the 
Protestant  world,  or  wished  to  deprive 
any  man  who  venerates  it  of  any  use 
he  may  think  proper  to  make  of  it.  And 


there,  again,  he  looked  so  much  as  if  he 
were  in  earnest  that  at  one  time  I 
thought  he  was  actually  about  to  rush 
to  the  ‘stake/  but  there  was  no  stake 
there  to  go  to,  except  that  which  he  holds 
in  the  exchequer  of  the  Public  School 
Society.  It  is  a most  convenient  way 
of  going  to  martyrdom.” 

This  cutting  but  well-deserved  re- 
buke, delivered  with  quiet  irony  and  in 
a semi-humorous,  semi-satirical  man- 
ner, literally  ‘‘brought  down  the  house,” 
and  the  spontaneous,  irrepressible  burst 
of  laughter  which  it  evoked  .from  the 
amused  and  appreciative  audience  sat- 
isfied the  discomfited  and  abashed  legal 
luminary  that  in  assailing  the  Bishop 
as  he  did  he  had  committed  a very 
stupid  blunder.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
state  that  the  Bishop  was  ever  after 
treated  with  marked  respect  and  cour- 
tesy by  the  offending  party  and  his  as- 
sociates. 

His  love  for  and  interest  in  the  youth- 
ful members  of  his  flock  was  a distin- 
guishing feature  in  the  character  of  the 
Bishop.  With  him  the  loving  words  of 
the  Saviour,  ‘‘Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not,” 
were  an  imperative  command,  and  he 
was  determined,  with  all  the  power  of 
his  indomitable  will,  with  all  the  intense 
earnestness  of  his  great  heart,  to  remove 
the  barriers  and  obstacles  which  the 
materialist,  the  scoffer,  or  the  infidel 
might  interpose  between  the  Eternal 
Father  and  His  children.  On  this  all- 
important  question  he  infused  his  own 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  into  his  people, 
and  when  the  official  authorities,  after 
the  two  years’  controversy  before  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  in  the  press  and  at 
numerous  public  meetings,  refused,  as 
already  described,  to  accede  to  the  just 
demands  of  their  Catholic  fellow  citizens 
for  a proportionate  share  of  the  school 
fund,  he  urged  his  people  to  the  imme- 
diate prosecution  of  the  glorious  work 
in  those  memorable  words  which  de- 
serve to  be  emblazoned  in  letters  of  liv- 
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ing  light  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States : 

“Go  and  build  your  own  schools. 
Raise  arguments  in  stone  with  the  cross 
on  top.  Raise  arguments  in  the  shape 
of  the  best-educated  and  most  moral 
citizens  of  the  Republic,  and  the  day 
will  come  when  you  will  enforce  rec- 
ognition.” 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  neces- 
sarily limited  space  of  a magazine  ar- 
ticle to  describe,  or  even  summarize,  the 
events  and  incidents  of  a life  of  such 
unremitting  labor  and  responsibilities. 


During  the  twenty  years  of  his  episco- 
pate, from  1838  to  1858,  there  were,  as 
he  wrote  to  his  friend,  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  in  Ireland,  ninety-nine 
churches  erected  and  dedicated  under 
his  personal  guidance  and  responsibil- 
ity, “from  which  simple  fact,”  he  added, 
“you  will  easily  infer  that  what  remains 
of  mind  and  body  to  one  who  has  gone 
through  so  much  must  be  henceforth  of 
little  advantage  to  the  Church,  or  to  the 
people  under  his  care.” 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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XXIII. 

AFTER  TOE  SABBATH  REST. 

HHE  tragedy  was  over.  At  even- 
ing the  city  lay  dormant  and 
almost  silent,  as  if  now  ex- 
hausted from  the  intensity  of 
its  passion  throughout  all  that  day. 
Men  whispered  in  awe  of  the  strange 
things  that  had  happened.  Among  the 
more  portentous  was  the  rending  of  the 
great  veil  of  the  Temple.  This  mysteri- 
ous occurrence  had  leaked  out  and  be- 
come well  known,  although  the  priests 
had  tried  to  conceal  it,  for  it  was  sure  to 
be  regarded  by  all  as  an  omen  of 
disaster. 

Another  report  also  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  A short  time  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath,  some 
merchants  had  gone  to  the  palace  of 
Caiaphas.  They  declared  they  had  wit- 
nessed terrible  sights.  The  high  priest 
was  as  one  crazed  either  with  fear  or 


remorse.  Ever  since  the  Christ  was  first 
brought  to  him  he  had. sat,  clothed  in 
his  magnificent  vestments,  in  his  chair 
of  state  within  his  richly  decorated  hall, 
except  for  that  short  time  when  he  had 
mingled  with  the  throng  at  the  Gab- 
batha.  The  light  of  reason  seemed  no 
longer  to  illuminate  his  mind.  Gibber- 
ing and  muttering  to  himself,  and  at 
times  foaming  at  the  mouth,  the  mer- 
chants were  convinced  he  had  become 
insane.  Ever  and  anon  a wild  passion 
would  seize  him  and  he  uttered  fearful 
blasphemies. 

The  paroxysm  passing,  he  would  talk 
and  mutter  to  his  upraised  finger,  as  if 
in  the  attempt  to  vindicate  himself  of 
something.  Much  of  what  he  said  was 
incoherent,  but  the  merchants  under- 
stood that  the  self-imprecation  which  he 
had  instigated  the  people  to  utter  at  the 
condemnation  of  Christ  was  weighing 
most  heavily  on  his  ruined  mind.  He 


constantly  muttered  the  curse : “His 
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blood  be  upon  us — upon  me — me ! — 
me ! !"  and  his  mutterings  would  end 
with  a demoniacal  shriek.  His  attend- 
ants had  much  difficulty  in  preventing 
him  from  dashing  out  his  brains  against 
the  polished  porphyry  pillars. 

During  the  Sabbath's  sorrowful  in- 
activity, Mary  of  Magdala,  Mary  Salome 
and  the  other  devoted  women  heard  the 
direful  news  of  the  condition  of  Caiaphas. 

They  waited  impatiently  for  the  legal 
hours  of  rest  to  pass,  during  which  it 
was  unlawful  to  engage  in  any  manual 
labor.  At  the  close  of  the  Sabbath,  to- 
wards the  gathering  dusk,  the  women 
began  to  gather  at  the  bazaar  of  Laz- 
arus for  the  purpose  of  preparing  spices 
for  embalming  the  body  of  Christ.  Jos- 
eph of  Arimathea,  Nicodemus  and  Laz- 
arus, assisted  by  servants,  had  reverently 
placed  the  body  in  a rock  sepulchre,  in- 
tending to  embalm  it  after  the  Oriental 
manner  when  the  Sabbath  would  have 
passed.  Lazarus  placed  his  great  store 
of  spices  at  the  disposal  of  the  women, 
who  began  busily  to  make  preparations. 

Magdalen  was  w'eary  and  exhausted 
from  the  excess  of  grief  she  had  experi- 
enced that  day ; nevertheless  she  as- 
sumed the  management  of  everything. 
Martha  was  present,  and  although  she 
knew  more  of  the  art  of  embalming  than 
her  hitherto  indolent  sister,  having 
superintended  this  work  for  Eucharia 
and  Siro,  and,  more  recently,  for  her 
brother,  yet  she  did  not  interfere,  be- 
cause she  saw  that  Mary's  devoted  love 
found  solace  in  performing  these  last 
sad  offices  for  their  friend. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  mother  of 
Christ  came  to  the  bazaar.  Every  one 
gave  her  a sorrowful  veneration.  She 
did  not  perform  any  of  the  labor  of  prep- 
aration, but  all  deferred  to  her  judgment 
when  any  doubt  arose  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  proceeding.  The  devoted 
women  worked  all  night,  busily  prepar- 
ing the  cere-cloths  and  ointments. 

About  midnight  the  door  of  the 
bazaar  was,  several  times,  struck  loudly 


with  a staff.  Some  one  was  seeking  ad- 
mission. Joseph  and  Lazarus  cautiously 
opened  the  door  a little  way,  enquiring 
what  was  wanted.  Lazarus  was  aware 
that  the  chief  priests  had  determined  to 
take  his  life.  He  did  not  know  when  he 
might  be  seized. 

“Who  cometh  at  this  hour,  and  what 
dost  thou  want?" 

“O  master,  let  me  enter.  I have  fear- 
ful tidings.  I am  Pathira.” 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
Egyptian,  breathless  from  running, 
entered. 

“What  hast  thou  to  tell?  Speak," 
urged  Lazarus,  while  all  the  little  zeal- 
ous company  gathered  around  him. 

“I  have  run  all  the  way  from  Bethany, 
my  master,  knowing  that  the  city  gates 
would  be  open  all  night  at  the  Passover 
time.  'Tis  a weird  tale  I have  to  tell. 
We  had  all  retired  to  rest  two  hours  ago. 
Not  long  after,  a horseman — he  must 
have  been  a friend  of  the  prophet — 
stopped  at  the  castle  and  aroused  us. 
Upon  asking  what  he  desired,  or 
whether  he  was  bearing  a message  from 
you,  for  I thought,  O master,  that  he 
had  come  from  Jerusalem,  he  replied 
that  he  had  come,  not  from  the  city,  but 
from  the  opposite  direction.  In  return- 
ing from  Jericho,  he  had  wandered  off 
the  road  and  come  to  a desolate,  rocky 
place.  Here,  in  the  fitful  light  of  the 
paschal  moon,  he  had  been  much  fright- 
ened by  seeing  before  him,  suspended 
from  a branch,  the  dead  body  of  a man. 
Upon  closer  investigation,  he  discovered 
that  it  was  the  traitor.  Judas  has  hanged 
himself." 

The  startling  news  was  variously  re- 
ceived. The  impulsive  Mary  was  the 
first  to  break  the  silence. 

“May  his  bones  lie  whitening  for 
many  a day !" 

“Sister!"  said  Lazarus,  in  a reproving 
tone,  much  as  one  would  chide  a child. 
Realizing  the  importance  of  Jewish  fam- 
ily burial  traditions,  he  saw  how  much 


Mary  intended  by  the  remark.  He  knew 
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her  impetuous  disposition.  He  knew, 
too,  that  she  had  been  trying  to  check 
her  hasty  outbursts  since  her  conversion. 
He  loved  her  the  more  for  her  efforts, 
yet  there  seemed  to  be  something  so  in- 
congruous in  the  remark,  made,  as  it  was, 
in  the  presence  of  the  mother  of  him 
whom  Judas  had  betrayed.  That  Mary 
intended  it  for  a malediction  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  when  it  is  remembered 
what  the  Talmud  taught  concerning  the 
unhappiness  of  a soul  whose  body  lies 
unburied. 

“May  his  bones  whiten,  and  his  flesh 
be  food  for  vultures !”  said  Mary  angrily. 

“Mary!” 

This  time  Lazarus  spoke  quite  se- 
verely. It  was  an  unmistakable  reproof. 
The  Magdalen's  face  flushed,  and  the  old 
rebellion  spoke  in  her  eyes.  There 
would  have  been  more  angry  words  had 
not  both,  at  that  moment,  been  attracted 
by  the  calm  face  of  the  Mother  of  Sor- 
rows. Her  hands  were  extended  to- 
wards Mary,  who  went  to  her.  The 
mother  clasped  her  arms  about  her  and 
for  a moment  gently  drew  Mary's  head 
to  her  own  shoulder,  whispering: 

“Leave  him,  daughter,  to  his  God,” 
and  peace  filled  the  soul  of  Mary  as  the 
N mother  of  the  victim  soothed  her. 

The  men  in  the  bazaar  held  a whis- 
pered consultation,  being  careful  that 
the  mother  of  the  crucified  should  not 
hear  them.  Presently  Lazarus  called 
Pathira  and  told  him  to  go  back  to 
Bethany,  arouse  a number  of  the  house- 
hold and  conduct  them  to  the  place 
where  the  body  of  Judas  had  been  found. 
If  the  body  were  still  there,  they  were 
to  cut  it  down  and  bury  it  by  the  road- 
side, deep  enough  for  safety  from  the 
jackals  which  infested  the  wild  hill  coun- 
try of  Judea. 

When  the  preparations  were  complete 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  per- 
suaded to  take  some  rest.  Lazarus 
knew  something  of  the  agony  she  had 
suffered.  The  sight  of  her  dead  son 
would  open  all  her  wounds  afresh.  Re- 


luctantly she  complied  with  the  wishes 
of  the  company,  and  Lazarus  and  Nico- 
demus  took  her  to  the  lodging  which 
John  had  procured  for  her.  Leaving  her 
in  the  hands  of  him  who  had  been  called 
her  son  by  Jesus  on  the  cross,  they  re- 
turned to  the  bazaar,  and  then  accom- 
panied the  women  to  the  sepulchre. 

With  sad  hearts  the  few  friends  of 
Jesus  set  out  to.perform  the  last  offices 
of  friendship  folk  one  they  so  ardently 
loved.  Little  was  said  by  the  way. 
Each  was  occupied  by  his  or  her  own 
sad  thoughts.  It  was  a solemn,  sad 
journey  in  the  darkness  after  midnight. 

There  had  been  an  earthquake  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  great  tragedy.  Many 
of  the  tombs  and  funeral  monuments  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  that  led  to  Cal- 
vary, had  been  disturbed  or  demolished. 
By  the  light  of  the  dim  moon  could  be 
discerned,  here  and  there,  an  open  cave- 
grave,  the  stone  door  having  been 
shaken  down  or  broken.  Tombs  re- 
vealed the  gruesome  sight  of  the  ghastly 
trappings  of  the  dead.  The  travelers 
came  across  more  than  one  open  grave, 
the  earthquake  having  split  the  ground. 

It  required  strong  nerves  and  brave 
hearts  to  make  the  journey  in  the  dark- 
ness. None  but  those  actuated  by  an 
overwhelming  love  and  devotion  toward 
one  who  had  exercised  such  a subtle  in- 
fluence over  them,  would  have  had  the 
courage  to  undertake  it. 

It  was  known  to  most  of  the  fright- 
ened disciples  that  the  women  would 
take  spices  to  the  sepulchre  as  soon  as 
the  Sabbath  was  passed.  A watch  was 
set  and  when  the  little  group  from  the 
bazaar  passed  the  coenacle,  several  of 
the  disciples  joined  them. 

Mary  of  Bethany  did  not  fear  the 
darkness  nor  the  spirits  of  the  night. 
Her  whole  thought  was  centered  on  the 
dead  body  of  her  Lord,  and  how  she 
could  best  show  it  love  and  reverence. 
She  wondered  whether  the  men  of  the 
company  would  be  strong  enough  to  re- 
move the  heavy  stone  slab.  Once,  the 
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rock-tomb  had  been  pointed  out  to  her 
by  her  friend  Nicodemus,  who  told  her 
that  he  intended  it  for  his  own  burial 
place.  He  was  wealthy  and  had  spared 
ho  expense  in  its  appointments.  She 
had  heard  rumors  during  the  Sabbath 
that  Pilate  had  ordered  a guard  of  sol- 
diers to  watch  the  tomb  for  some  days. 
She  was  in  ignorance  of  the  cause  of 
this  order,  but  she  would  pay  the  sol- 
diers well  to  assist  the  others  in  remov- 
ing the  great  flat  stone,  and  in  replacing 
it  afterwards.  She  knew  well  the  power 
of  gold  with  these  soldiers. 

The  vases  of  ointment  were  deposited 
a little  distance  from  the  tomb.  Mary 
had  communicated  her  design  to  her 
brother,  who  went  forward  in  the  dark- 
ness to  find  the  soldiers.  Except  for  the 
noise  of  his  sandals  crunching  along  the 
gravel  path,  and  the  distant  hoot  of  a 
night  owl,  there  was  profound  silence  in 
the  garden.  The  moon  had  gone  down. 
It  was  intensely  dark,  being  just  before 
the  dawn.  Suddenly  Mary  heard  a loud 
cry  from  Lazarus : 

“Mary ! Mary ! come ! be  quick ! 
The  guards  are  not  here,  but  they  have 
opened  the  tomb.’' 

Mary  eagerly  ran  forward. 

“TJiat  is  strange !”  she  said.  “Their 
hearts  must  have  been  touched.  They 
must  have  retired  to  some  other  part  of 
the  garden  so  as  to  leave  us  unmolested 
in  our  sad  task.” 

The  first  yellow  streaks  of  dawn  be- 
gan now  to  appear  in  the  east. 

“It  is  all  very  strange,”  said  Lazarus. 
“See,  the  stone  has  been  revolved 
around  as  if  it  moved  on  hinges!  See, 
it  now  lies  flat  against  the  rock !” 

“Let  us  go  in,”  said  Mary,  and  she 
fearlessly  entered  the  sepulchre. 

A moment  later  she  came  out,  with 
blanched  cheeks  and  wide-staring  eyes, 
seemingly  incapable  of  speech.  Lazarus, 
in  the  growing  dawn,  regarded  her  with 
amazement,  which  was  increased  when 
she  flung  herself  upon  the  ground  and 
burst  into  tears.  After  letting  her  weep 


for  a short  time  unmolested,  thinking 
the  sad  associations  .of  the  tomb  had 
overpowered  her,  he  asked,  gently: 
“Why  dost  thou  weep?  Tell  me,  my 
sister?” 

“Oh ! they  have  taken  away  my  Lord, 
and  I know  not  where  they  have  laid 
him !” 

“Impossible!”  said  the  brother,  “no 
one  would  do  such  a thing.” 

It  was  now  quite  light.  All  wonder- 
ingly  gathered  around  the  grief-stricken 
Mary.  For  some  time  no  one  thought 
of  verifying  her  words.  As  suddenly  as 
she  had  thrown  herself  upon  the  ground, 
she  arose  and  began  to  wander  around 
the  garden.  She  stumbled  on  blindly, 
tears  raining  from  her  eyes.  Coming 
around  again  to  the  tomb,  she  stood 
there  weeping.  Peering  once  more  into 
the  dark  cave,  she  saw  two  angels, 
although  she  did  not  recognize  them  as 
such,  being  completely  preoccupied 
with  the  thought  of  her  loss. 

“Why  weepest  thou?” 

She  repeated  the  words  she  had  said 
to  Lazarus. 

“Because  they  have  taken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I know  not  where  they  have 
laid  him.” 

That  was  her  grief ; her  overpowering 
love  losing  sight  of  self  and  everything 
else.  Taken  him.  Who  was  he?  All 
the  world  ought  to  know.  He.  All  the 
world  must  know  who  he  was.  Hers 
was  the  inconsistency  of  truest  love. 

“Tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him  and 
I will  take  him  away.” 

This  was  madness.  She  could  not 
take  him  away.  She  was  not  strong 
enough;  but  her  love  did  not  think  of 
impossibilities.  In  the  excess  of  her  love 
there  was  but  one  thought,  one  domina- 
ting idea — to  be  with,  to  find, the  body  of 
her  master,  friend,  Lord,  God,  every- 
thing! Her  love  had  appropriated  him 
to  herself.  He  was  lost.  “Tell  me 
where  thou  hast  laid  him.” 

Again,  nearly  blinded  with  her  tears, 
she  roams  about  the  garden.  In  the 
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distance  she  sees  some  one  walking.  It 
must  be  the  care-taker  of  the  grounds 
come  thus  early  to  his  labors.  She 
does  not  look  carefully  for  her  eyes  are 
blinded  with  tears. 

“Whom  seekest  thou?’’ 

Once  more  she  repeats  her  heart- 
rending refrain : 

“They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and 
I know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.” 

“Mary!” 

Oh,  the  tone  of  that  voice!  the  love 
in  it ! the  kindness  in  it ! the  interest  it 
evinced ! One  word,  but  what  a rev- 
elation ! 

It  was  the  same  voice  that  once  raised 
her  from  sin  and  degradation,  that  had 
by  its  omnipotence  transformed  her  to 
a being  who  now  lived  in  love  and  solely 
for  love.  At  its  tones  light  breaks  in 
on  her  intelligence.  She  remembers  the 
promise  of  the  great  one,  how  he  had 
said  he  would  rise  again.  She  begins  to 
understand  now  many  sayings  which 
when  first  heard  made  little  impression 
on  her  mind.  Jesus  had  declared  that 
he  would  rise  again  by  his  own  power. 
He  who  could  call  back  life  to  her 
brother  must  also  have  the  power  to  re- 
unite his  own  separated  soul  and  body. 
As  a flood  of  light  illuminates  her  under- 
standing, her  soul  is  inundated  with  joy, 
increasing  the  love  already  there.  She 
throws  herself  on  her  knees,  and  ex- 
claims with  a heart-dry  of  ecstasy : 

“Rabboni!” 

In  her  delirium  she  clasps  and  clings 
to  the  master’s  feet,  once  more  watering 
them  with  her  tears — tears  now  of  joy 
and  adoration,  but  perhaps  not  of 
greater  love,  for  Mary  had,  ere  this,  ex- 
hausted its  possibilities. 

The  risen  master  placed  his  hand  upon 
her  head,  as  if  he  would  soothe  her  ex- 
ultant agitation.  She  continued  to  em- 
brace his  feet,  and  as  wave  after  wave  of 
consciousness  surged  through  her  intel- 
lect, showing  her  all  the  resurrection 
meant  for  herself  and  the  whole  world, 


She  will  never  let  him  go ! In  the  tem- 
pest of  her  love  and  joy  and  gratitude 
she  embraces  his  feet  again  and  again. 
She  is  almost  insane  with  delirious  joy! 

At  length  the  risen  master  said  in  gen- 
tle tones : 

“There,  there,  Mary!  do  not  cling  to 
me  so;  you  impede  my  steps.  I have 
not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father.  You  will 
see  me  again.  Go  and  tell  my  disciples 
that  I have  risen  from  the  dead.” 

She  raised  her  joy-bedimmed  eyes  and 
looked  into  the  face  of  Christ.  Once  in 
her  worldliness  and  sin  she  had  gazed 
into  those  eyes  and  had  seen  there  a 
love  capable  of  satisfying  the  human 
heart’s  most  unbounded  desires.  That 
same  look  of  love  was  there  now,  but 
intensified.  The  rest  of  her  life  was 
nothing  but  one  long  act  of  ardent,  con- 
suming, increasing  love  for  Christ. 

XXIV. 

BEYOND. 

Far  up  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sabine 
hills,  a short  distance  from  Rome,  in  the 
year  forty-five  of  the  Christian  Era,  stood 
a comfortable  stone  house.  Its  sides 
and  even  the  greater  part  of  the  roof 
were  covered  with  luxuriant  vines  bear- 
ing bunches  of  luscious  purple  grapes. 
Many  acres  of  the  rich  soil  around  were 
vine-clad.  The  autumn  sun  was  low  in 
the  west,  tinting  the  leaves  a golden  hue 
and  clothing  the  distant  hills  in  purple. 
Over  the  quiet  scene,  far  away  from  the 
noise  of  city  strife,  came  down  the  even- 
ing peace  of  tired  nature.  Nothing  was 
heard  save  the  hurp  of  insects,  or  the 
far-off  bark  of  the  faithful  sheep-dog 
guarding  the  fold  on  the  hillside. 

On  the  vine-embowered  porch  sat 
Melius,  the  son  of  Velinus,  resting  after 
the  labors  of  the  day,  and  enjoying  the 
cooling  breeze  which  came  up  from  the 
sea.  He  peered  frequently  down  the 
lane  of  vines  and  along  the  public  road. 
He  was  awaiting  the  return  of  one  of  his 


she  vehemently,  deliriously,  clung  on. 


most  faithful  slaves,  sent  that  day  into 
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Rome  to  make  enquiries  concerning  the 
recent  arrival  in  that  city  of  one  who, 
in  Judea,  had  been  a disciple  of  that 
great  prophet.  Melius  had  never  for- 
gotten that  meeting  with  Christ  on  the 
Praetorium  steps  in  Jerusalem.  Day- 
light had  almost  departed  when  he 
heard  steps  approaching.  His  messen- 
ger had  returned. 

“The  great  man  whom  you  sent  me 
to  find/’  said  the  slave,  “received  me 
kindly,  and  bade  me  wait  until  evening 
to  guide  him  to  you.  Behold,  he  is 
here.” 

Melius  arose  and  warmly  greeted  the 
visitor. 

“Peace  be  to  this  house,”  said  the 
stranger,  to  whom  Melius  knelt,  rev- 
erently kissing  his  hand. 

“Art  thou  of  the  household  of  faith?” 
enquired  the  stranger,  evidently  grati- 
fied with  the  respect  shown  him  by  the 
younger  man. 

“Seest  thou  not,  reverend  master,  that 
even  now  I wear  the  white  robe  of  bap- 
tism?” answered  Melius. 

“Ah ! mine  eyes  grow  dim  through 
the  shedding  of  many  tears.  I cannot 
see  well  in  the  darkness.  Thy  mes- 
senger led  me  to  believe  that  many  in 
thy  houshold  and  thyself  art  believers.” 

“Master,”  replied  Melius,  “I  believe  in 
him  whom  I saw  at  the  Praetorium 
-when  Pilate  ruled  in  Jerusalem — in  him 
who  looked  into  my  soul  as  no  human 
heing  could.  His  face  and  those  won- 
derful eyes  I have  never  ceased  to  see. 
He,  the  Christ,  is  the  one  true  God,  and 
the  son  of  the  living  God.  For  this 
truth  I am  willing  to  lay  down  my  life.” 

And  Peter  answered: 

“Thou  shalt  lay  down  thv  life,  my  son, 
but  thou  shalt  find  it  again.  Melius, 
thou  hast  indeed  chosen  the  better  part.” 

Peter  abode  an  honored  guest  in  the 
house  of  Melius  for  many  days,  instruct- 
ing and  baptizing  all  who  came  to  him. 

“Knowest  thou,  my  son,”  said  the 
chief  of  the  apostles,  one  day,  “knowest 
thou  that  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  were 


driven  by  the  malicious  Jews  from 
Bethany  ?” 

Melius  had  not  learned  this.  Having 
embraced  the  faith  of  Christ,  he  was 
much  interested  in  all  the  friends  of  the 
great  teacher. 

“Tell  me  about  them,  I pray,”  he  said. 

“The  fervor  and  love  and  altogether 
angelic  life  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters 
after  the  Lord's  resurrection  was  the 
glory  of  the  Church.  Their  example 
caused  many  to  become  believers.  The 
mother  of  Jesus  lived  with  them  for 
some  time  at  Bethany  until  she  went  to 
live  entirely  with  the  disciple  John. 
Mary  disposed  of  her  immense  property 
and  gave  the  money  to  the  poor,  or  laid 
it  at  mv  feet  for  the  use  of  the  faithful. 
She  and  her  hand-maid,  Marcella,  to- 
gether with  Lazarus  and  Martha,  were 
finally  put  on  board  a vessel  at  Joppe  by 
the  angry  Jews,  who  with  malicious  hate 
saw  daily  the  number  of  Christ’s  fol- 
lowers increasing.  The  ships  they  were 
forced  to  enter  had  neither  sails  nor 
rudder,  and  their  enemies  thought  and 
hoped  they  would  drown.  The  Lord 
sent  an  angel  to  assist  them  in  their 
voyage.  They  landed  safely  and  with- 
out mishap  in  Gaul  at  Marseilles,  that 
peaceful  harbor  where  the  waves  are 
never  high,  and  of  which  it  is  said  ‘mare 
ibi  silet.*  " 


“I  am  rejoiced  that  they  landed 
safely,”  said  Melius,  who  was  much  in- 
terested. 

“Lazarus,”  continued  Peter,  “is  now 
bishop  of  that  city,  its  former  servant 
of  God,  Maximin,  being  chief  pastor  of 
the  flock  at  Aix.” 

“God  be  praised!  Would  that  I,  too, 
O Peter.”  said  Melius  in  his  fervor, 
“would  that  I,  too,  some  day  might  be 
found  worthy  to  celebrate  the  holy  mys- 
teries, and  teach  the  people  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ !” 

For  a long  time  Peter  gazed  silently 
at  the  young  man  as  if  studying  his  pos- 
sibilities. At  length  he  said : 

“Perhaps,  in  the  Providence  of  God, 
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Melius,  that  great  happiness  may  yet  be 
thine.  I will  consult  the  Lord  in  prayer, 
and  test  thy  fidelity  first.” 

“Try  me,  master.  Give  me  some  diffi- 
cult work  to  do.” 

“Wouldst  thou  be  willing  to  under- 
take a journey  which  may  result  in  good 
to  the  Church?” 

“Aye ! to  the  ends  of  the  world  1” 

“Content  thee.  Tis  but  a short  jour- 
ney, either  by  land  or  by  sea,”  replied 
Peter.  “Thou  knowest  Lazarus  of 
Marseilles,  thou  knowest  his  story,  how 
he  was  once  dead,  and  was  called  back 
to  life?” 

“Ah ! I remember  the  event,”  ex- 
claimed Melius,  “and  what  wonderment 
it  caused  in  Jerusalem.  ’Twas  but  a few 
days  before  Christ’s  own  death.” 

“That  is  true,  my  son,  and  it  was  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  by  the  son  of  God 
that  determined  the  blinded  Jews  to  do 
away  with  him  who  is  the  master  of 
life  and  death.” 

“It  was  not  Lazarus  who  caused  the 
master’s  death,”  said  Melius,  “for  I saw 
him  come  to  Pilate  and  offer  his  wealth 
for  the  Lord’s  rescue.” 

“I  did  not  say  he  was  the  cause,”  re- 
plied the  other;  “his  resurrection  was 
the  occasion  of  the  resolution  made  by 
the  Jews.” 

“Thou  wishest  me  to  see  him,  good 
master  ?” 

“Yes,  it  is  my  wish  that  he  tell  as 
much  as  he  may  of  the  mysteries  beyond 
the  grave.  He  is  the  only  follower  of 
the  master  that  hath  this  knowledge.” 

Melius  was  greatly  pleased  at  being 
intrusted  with  such  a mission.  Within 
ten  days  he  set  sail  from  Ostia,  and  after 
an  uneventful  voyage  landed  in  the 
waveless  harbor  of  Marseilles. 

Arriving  when  the  sun  was  about  to 
set,  he  sought  lodgings  at  an  inn.  That 
evening  he  made  enquiries  concerning 
Lazarus  of  some  Christians  whom  he 
discovered  in  the  market  place.  A mild- 
mannered  young  man  came  and  stood 


by  Melius,  who  was  drawing  a figure 
on  the  ground  with  his  staff. 

“Art  thou  a believer?”  asked  the 
resident. 

“Aye,  sir.  I believe  in  Christ,  and  in 
all  that  token  means  to  his  followers,” 
pointing  to  the  figure  he  had  traced  on 
the  ground — “I  have  passed  through  the 
waters  of  regeneration.  Who  art  thou  ?” 

“I  am  the  deacon  of  the  holy  bishop 
Lazarus.  Wouldst  thou  see  him?” 

“Aye,  for  that  I am  come,  but  it  is 
too  late  to-night.  I will  attend  the 
mysteries  on  the  morrow,  if  thou  wilt 
lead  me  to  the  place,  and  after  that  I 
will  see  Lazarus.” 

In  the  morning  the  deacon  conducted 
him  to  the  house  where  the  sacred  mys- 
teries were  celebrated.  After  refresh- 
ment, offered  by  the  owner  of  the 
house,  he  was  taken  into  the  presence 
of  Lazarus. 

From  the  remembrance  Melius  had  of 
the  appearance  of  Lazarus  as  he  had 
seen  him  in  Jerusalem  in  the  year  of  the 
passion,  he  would  not  have  recognized 
him  in  the  aged  man  before  him.  His 
hair  was  now  white  and  long  and  falling 
down  to  his  shoulders.  His  beard  was 
of  great  length  and  silvery.  His  appear- 
ance very  venerable.  Lines  of  care  and 
advancing  age  were  clearly  marked 
around  his  eyes  and  mouth.  Melius 
observed  that  his  eyes  had  a far-away 
look  in  them,  as  if  they  were  still  view- 
ing the  beings  of  another  world. 

The  believers  in  Christ  at  Marseilles, 
while  they  loved  him,  and  regarded  him 
with  great  veneration  for  the  sanctity  of 
his  life,  felt,  in  his  presence,  a species  of 
awe,  knowing  that  he  had  once  passed 
the  portals  of  death. 

When  the  Roman  convert  entered  the 
room  the  bishop  was  sitting  with  his 
hands  folded  before  him  as  if  in  medita- 
tion. He  was  clothed  in  a white  robe 
reaching  to  his  feet.  A girdle  of 
knotted  cord  around  his  waist  tended 
to  accentuate  the  leanness  of  his  form. 
The  face  was  almost  colorless,  and  the 
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backs  of  the  long,  thin  hands  were 
knotted  with  blue  veins. 

When  Melius  entered,  he  arose  and 
embraced  him  with  dignity,  giving  him 
the  kiss  of  peace,  and  saying,  “Pax 
tecum.”  He  pointed  to  a seat.  Melius 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  solem- 
nity, and  yet  withal  with  the  kindliness 
of  the  remarkable  person  before  him. 
Lazarus  waited  calmly  for  Melius  to  dis- 
close the  purport  of  his  visit. 

“Reverend  sir,  I am,  as  thou  knowest, 
a traveler  from  Rome.” 

“Thou  art  welcome  to  the  faithful  of 
this  place  and  to  their  pastor,”  returned 
Lazarus.  “I  saw  thee  at  the  mysteries 
not  long  ago.  May  I enquire  the  pur- 
pose of  thy  visit?” 

“I  fain  would  hear  thee  tell,  good 
father,  of  thy  experiences  in  that  other 
world  beyond  the  grave.” 

“Pry  not,  my  son,  into  things  not 
given  to  man  to  know.  Rest  thee  con- 
tent with  the  knowledge  of  thy  faith, 
and  make  use  of  the  graces  which  it 
brings.  Do  this  and  it  will  be  sufficient. 
Thou  wilt  then  fulfil  the  end  for  which 
thou  wert  created.  Seek  not  to  lift  the 
veil  of  the  future.” 

In  all  this  there  was  no  reproof, 
although  it  was  spoken  with  an  air  of 
authority. 

“I  would  not  have  ventured,  reverend 
father,”  said  Melius,  “to  make  enquiries, 
but  that  I have  been  sent  to  learn  from 
thee  such  things  as  could  be  learned 
from  no  one  else  living.” 

“Leave  these  things  alone,  my  son. 
Why  seekest  thou  to  peer  into  the  awful 
secrets  of  the  other  world?  Thou  hast 
enough  to  occupy  thee  in  the  doctrines 
of  Christ,  which  are  destined  to  change 
the  face  of  the  world,  without  trying  to 
lift  the  veil  of  the  beyond,  which  God’s 
wisdom  hides  from  the  knowledge 
of  men.” 

“Good  father,  I pray  thee  believe  that 
I make  not  this  journey  to  thee  from 
idle  curiosity.  I have  been  sent  by  the 


believers  in  Rome  to  learn  what  thou 
wilt  be  pleased  to  disclose.” 

“Tell  the  brethren  there  to  be  content 
with  what  the  Gospels  teach,  and  with 
the  doctrines  which  the  apostles  are  now 
spreading  throughout  the  world.” 
Melius  was  disappointed.  He  was 
about  to  retire  and  return  at  once  to 
Rome  to  report  to  Peter  his  unsuccess- 
ful mission.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
rising,  when  Lazarus  asked  him  a 
question : 

“Who  among  the  faithful  in  Rome 
sent  thee,  my  son  ?” 

“It  was  Peter  himself.  He  hath  ar- 
rived in  Rome  but  recently,  and  hath 
honored  me  by  being  my  guest.  He  it 
was  who  sent  me  to  thee.” 

“Peter!”  exclaimed  Lazarus.  “The 
blessed  chief  of  the  apostles ! Peter,  the 
visible  head  of  the  Church!  Whatever 
he  desires  I will  endeavor  to  grant. 
Come,  my  son,  to  me  this  evening  as 
soon  as  the  sun  shall  have  set,  and  then 
I will  speak  to  thee.” 

When  the  evening  came  Melius  went 
to  the  house  where  Lazarus  lodged. 
He  found  the  bishop  sitting  on  the  por- 
tico which  faced  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  For  a long  time  Melius 
did  not  disturb  the  meditations  of  the 
holy  bishop,  who  appeared  to  be  settling 
in  his  mind  the  order  of  the  wonderful 
facts  he  was  about  to  relate. 

“It  is  true,”  he  began,  “that  my  posi- 
tion in  the  Church  is  unique.  Of  this 
I would  not  speak  except  in  obedience 
to  Peter.  I am  the  only  grown  person 
whom  Christ  ever  called  back  from  the 
land  of  spirits.  The  widow’s  son  of 
Naim  and  the  daughter  of  Jairus  were 
children.  I have  never  seen  them,  nor 
do  I know  what  they  learned.  This  I 
know,  that  what  I have  learned  has 
given  me  the  true  view  of  life. 

“When  the  pain  of  the  separating  of 
the  soul  from  the  body — such  process 
was  never  intended  by  the  Creator,  and 
is.  therefore,  violent  and  unnatural — 
when  this  pain  was  past,  instantly  I 
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stood  before  God.  Did  I see  God  ? thou 
askest.  My  intellect,  released  from  the 
trammels  of  the  flesh,  operated  unim- 
pededly,  and  I was  conscious  of  being  in 
the  presence  of  the  great  Creator  of  the 
universe.  I knew  at  once,  clearly,  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
My  consciousness  was  most  acute.  I 
saw  that  my  soul,  and  the  souls  of  all 
mankind  were  created  to  give  a special 
glory  to  God.  I instantly  recognized 
this,  and,  also,  that  the  only  obstacle 
which  thwarted  the  end  the  Creator  had 
in  making  the  universe  was  sin,  or  the 
putting  the  finite  and  puny  will  of  the 
creature  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
Creator. 

“I  learned  as  by  intuition  that  all  men 
were  guilty  of  this,  and  that  all  men  were 
doomed  to  a condign  punishment  unless 
an  adequate  satisfaction  were  offered  for 
the  loss  of  divine  glory  by  reason  of 
man’s  perverted  acts.  Catching  but  a 
temporary  and  partial  glimpse  of  the 
deity — such  as  is  vouchsafed  to  all  men 
the  first  moment  after  death — my  soul 
was,  nevertheless,  inundated  with  the 
profoundest  sorrow  when  I realized  the 
sad  state  of  mankind,  and  the  hopeless- 
ness of  all  to  reach  the  eternal  reward. 

“Then  my  soul  was  enlightened  and 
with  my  illumined  intellect  I understood 
more  fully  the  plan  of  redemption.  I 
saw  that  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Divine  Trinity  was  willing  to  assume  the 
very  nature  of  those  who  had  offended, 
and  in  that  nature  to  offer  a divine  satis- 
faction. Then  was  I exceedingly  glad, 
for  I saw  that  man  would  be  saved, 
although  heaven  was  as  yet  closed  by  an 
angry  God  to  the  creatures  of  his  hands. 

“By  this  infused  knowledge  I saw  that 
many  just  ones  were  waiting  in  the  spirit 
land  for  their  release  and  entry  into 
heaven,  which  could  not  take  place  until 
the  redemption  had  taken  place.  Their 
repentance  and  justification  had  been 
accomplished,  and  they  had  been  per- 
fected in  purgatory,  in  view  of  the  merits 
of  this  future  redemption. 


“An  angel  conducted  me  to  this 
limbus  of  the  fathers,  where  those  holy 
ones  waited  and  sighed,  the  prisoners  of 
love.  In  that  holy  place,  Adam,  the 
father  of  our  race,  Abraham,  our  holy 
David,  and  all  the  great  ones  of  our 
sacred  books  surrounded  me.  And  ohf 
their  anxious  waiting! 

“Before  my  death,  he,  who  had 
deigned  to  call  me  friend,  had  instructed 
me  in  the  plan  of  redemption,  and  it  was 
my  joy  to  be  able  to  tell  these  holy  patri- 
archs of  their  near  release.  Although  I 
could  not  tell  them  then  the  precise 
manner  of  the  redemption  of  all  man- 
kind, yet  I could  assure  them  from  the 
knowledge  Christ  had  given  me  at 
Bethany,  that  before  very  long  these 
holy  souls  who  had  waited  so  many  cen- 
turies would  mount  triumphantly  into 
heaven. 

“The  angel  who  attended  me  wrapped 
my  soul  in  ecstasy,  and  in  the  vision  I 
saw  most  wonderful  things.  Methought 
I stood  alone  in  the  world  on  some 
desert  plain  where  man  had  never  trod. 
There  I saw  a figure  as  of  human  form. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
bright  spirits  surrounded  him,  bowing  in 
lowliest  adoration.  This  Presence  pos- 
sessed the  awful  majesty  of  divinity, 
filling  my  soul  with  the  desire  to  anni- 
hilate itself  in  adoration  before  it.” 

“Whose  was  the  Presence,  good  mas- 
ter?” asked  Melius,  trembling  with  ex- 
citement as  he  listened  to  the  marvelous 
narrative. 

“This  question  I asked  of  the  angel 
at  my  side.  He  answered  that  this 
divine  figure  in  human  form  was  God 
the  Son,  the  Second  Person  of  the  ador- 
able Trinity.  I was  told  to  look  again. 
I did  so,  and  my  soul  was  filled  with 
rapture.  I saw  in  the  divine  face  the 
features  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was 
then  as  I knew  in  the  wilderness  of 
Peraea.  Although,  Melius,  I had  be- 
lieved him  to  be  divine  before  my  death, 
now  I was  given  to  see  some  of  the 
majesty  of  his  great  glory.  Now  I 
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caught  a glimpse  of  his  awful  sanctity. 
Now  I realized  the  world’s  great  event 
was  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 
I saw  that  this  was  the  one  great  act  to 
which  all  created  things,  all  sacrifices, 
all  worship  and  praise,  were  pointed,  to- 
wards which  all  converged,  in  which  all 
centred.  This  was  the  one  great  event 
of  the  world.  To  him  all  sacrifices  re- 
ferred until  he  came,  and  by  him  were 
all  their  merit  and  value.  He  is  the  one 
great  sacrifice  for  all  time  to  come. 

“In  my  illuminated  state  I also  rec- 
ognized to  what  great  dignity  his  chosen 
apostles  were  raised.  Peter  shall  live 
through  all  the  ages  the  beacon-light 
of  the  world.  Those  who  shall  cast 
themselves  loose  from  Peter  shall  lose 
all.  And  then  my  soul  became  sorrow- 
ful, even  as  if  it  were  about  to  cease  to 
exist,  for,  in  my  vision,  I saw  nations 
and  countless  peoples  in  the  future  ages, 
who  by  their  own  sins  and  blunders,  or 
by  the  sins  of  their  rulers,  had  left  the 
light  of  Peter,  and  had  gone  out  into 
the  shadows  of  darkness.  My  sorrow 
was  increased  sevenfold  when  I saw  that 
these  tribes  and  peoples  were  uncon- 
scious and  regardless  of  their  loss. 

“After  this  I was  shown  the  true  nature 
of  the  mission  of  Christ  upon  the  earth. 
The  future  was  unfolded.  I saw  all  the 
passion  and  the  crucifixion.  I then 
knew  all  this  had  to  be,  for  the  whole 
plan  and  economy  of  salvation  was  made 
clear  to  my  intellect,  and  my  soul  was 
filled  with  joy  ineffable  when  I realized 
the  immense  glory  which  would  accrue 
to  Christ  from  his  passion  and  the  re- 
demption of  a fallen  race. 

“Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
revelations  I heard  a voice  sounding 
clearly  through  the  spirit  world.  It  was 
the  all-powerful  voice  of  the  Son  of  God, 
calling  my  soul  back  to  inhabit  its  body. 

“The  angel  carried  me  to  the  portal  of 
death.  I was  fain  to  remain  among 
these  great  mysteries,  but  I was  im- 
pelled, by  a will  stronger  than  my  own, 
back  to  the  tomb. 
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“Earth  henceforth  had  no  charms  for 
me,  save  my  sisters’  love.  I had  wit- 
nessed wonderful  things  in  the  great 
beyond.  My  intellect  had  been  illu- 
mined so  as  to  know  him  truly  who  once 
deigned  to  call  me  friend,  and  to  love  me. 

“When  from  Mount  Olivet  I saw  him 
ascend  into  heaven,  whence  he  had  come, 
my  very  soul  went  out  in  longing  to  ac- 
company him,  but  he  inspired  me  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  work  he  required 
of  me  on  earth.  To  this  day  my  soul  is 
filled  with  awe  that  I should  be  chosen 
to  be  his  instrument  for  establishing  in 
this  part  of  the  world  the  knowledge  of 
his  kingdom.  I am  content  to  wait  his 
will.  The  time  will  not  be  long.  I daily 
pray  it  be  not  delayed.  I shall  soon  go 
to  be  forever  with  the  Lord.’’ 

“If  thou  knew,  O Lazarus,”  said 
Melius,  when  the  bishop  ceased  speak- 
ing, “that  the  death  of  Christ  was  to  take 
place,  why  didst  thou  offer  large  sums* 
with  Mary,  to  Pilate  in  the  Judgment 
Hall  for  his  release  ?” 

“I  came  there  to  safeguard  my  sister. 
Thou  rememberest  the  fury  of  the  rab- 
ble that  day.  She  did  not  know  as  much 
as  I.  Seeing  her  earnest  love  and  devo- 
tion, I joined  my  offer  to  hers,  my 
human  sympathies  speaking  rather  than 
my  surer  knowledge.  I had  some  hope 
that  the  crucifixion  might  be  made  less 
cruel  and  less  barbarous.” 

“Why  did  Christ  choose  to  suffer  such 
an  excess  of  torture  ?”  enquired  the  mes- 
senger. “Would  not  his  least  expiatory 
act  have  been  sufficient  to  redeem  the 
world  ?” 

To  this  question  which  Melius  asked* 
which  thousands  have  since  asked,  and 
which  thousands  will  yet  ask,  Lazarus 
replied : 

“It  was  the  mystery  of  love.  Out  of 
his  superabundant  love  he  chose  the 
path,  of  sorrow,  and  pain,  and  ignominy. 
It  was  all  for  love.  Love  henceforth 
rules  the  world,  and  love  is  pain.” 


[the  end.] 
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Revival  of  Holyrood 

By  JOHN  J.  O'SHEA 


HSUM  of  forty  thousand  pounds, 
or  about  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  is  said  to  have  been 
guaranteed  for  the  meet  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  venerable  pile  of 
the  Abbey  Church  of  the  Holy  Rood, 
adjoining  the  Royal  Palace  of  the  same 
name,  a little  outside  Edinburgh.  To 
the  Catholic  heart  this  piece  of  news 
must  be  truly  welcome.  There  are  some 
ruins  more  endearing  in  their  abandon- 
ment to  the  caressing  hand  of  Nature 
than  they  ever  could  be  made  by  the 
hand  of  the  renovator,  but  the  Abbey  of 
Holyrood  is  not  of  that  class.  Its  walis 
are  destitute  of  that  green  mantle  which 
other  ones  wear  with  so  much  dignity, 
and  their  lofty  height  and  their  numer- 
ous large  and  unglazed  windows  impart 
a gaunt  and  desolate  aspect  to  the  for- 
lorn skeleton  of  former  grandeur  and 
sanctity.  Tintern  Abbey,  and  Muckross 
Abbey,  in  Ireland,  for  instance,  would 
certainly  lose  their  now  irresistible 
charm  were  the  vandal  hand  of  the  re- 
storer ever  to  touch  them.  They  are 
silent  poems  in  their  beautiful  dilapida- 
tion. Improvement  would  most  cer- 
tainly mar  rather  than  mend  them. 

Scotland  is  dotted  over  with  the 
pathetic  memorials  of  a pious  past. 
Most  of  these  are  in  a similar  ruined 
condition.  Here  and  there  the  work 
of  the  artist-builder  has  been  saved  by 
some  lord  of  the  manor  who  loved 
beauty  more  than  fanaticism,  such  as 
Sinclair  of  Roslin.  On  his  small  estate 
stands  a perfect  gem  of  medieval  Gothic, 
of  the  rounded  period,  and  this  he  con- 
trived to  save  from  the  fury  of  Knox’s 
rabble  when  they  set  out  to  tear  down 
and  destroy  every  vestige  of  Catholic 
worship.  Roslin  Chapel  stands  in  all  its 
pristine  elegance  even  to  the  present 
hour,  though  the  zealous  guide  endeav- 
ors to  divert  attention  from  the  traces 


of  Catholic  faith  which  still  show  all 
about  the  place,  in  the  shape  of  baptis- 
mal font  and  sculptured  inscription 
asking  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  crosses 
and  other  sacred  symbols.  Still,  one 
would  rather  get  a glimpse  of  ruined 
Melrose  than  a year  of  gazing  at  Ros- 
lin. The  prim  and  trim,  even  though 
graceful,  can  never  compare  with  the 
gracefully  disordered. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  greater 
proof  of  the  withering  influence  of  a 
narrow-minded  religion  on  the  national 
spirit  than  the  fact  that  such  a reproach 
as  a naked  ruin  standing  beside  a royal 
palace,  every  year  exposed  to  the  peren- 
nial fury  of  the  elements,  and  therefore 
growing  more  dilapidated,  should  have 
been  allowed  to  stand  so  long,  mocking 
the  stateliness  of  the  noble  pile.  Sheer 
bigotry  and  blind  hatred  of  the  old  Cath- 
olic worship  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  reason.  The  abomination  of  desola- 
tion would  seem  to  have  been  in  fanat- 
ical eyes  preferable,  time  and  again,  to 
the  notion  of  preserving  from  decay  and 
destruction  the  fane  where  reposed 
the  mortal  remains  of  Scottish  royalty, 
because  the  Catholic  religion,  which 
had  been  anathematized  by  Knox  and 
his  teacher,  Calvin,  was  perpetuated  in 
its  traditions  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  of  its 
noble  lines  and  soaring  arches.  No 
other  country,  it  might  be  hazarded, 
would  have  suffered  such  a reproach  and 
eyesore  to  exist  for  a like  period.  It 
would  have  been  far  more  excusable  to 


have  pulled  down  the  venerable  fabric. 

Holyrood  dates  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  exact  year  is  uncertain,  but 
1128  is  generally  accepted  as  approx- 
imate. The  motive  of  its  foundation  is 
entwined  with  the  piety  and  romance 
that  make  the  “ages  of  faith”  so  fas- 
cinating to  the  reader  who  is  not  enam- 
ored with  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  hard 
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commercialism.  King  David  I was 
hunting  in  the  neighborhood.  There 
was  a forest  near,  called  Drumsheuch; 
and  here  it  was  that  the  miraculous 
event  that  gave  rise  to  Holyrood  took 
place.  The  King  was  attacked  by  a 
fierce  denizen  of  the  woods — a stag, 
which  had  been  brought  to  bay  by  the 
hunting  party.  He  was  thrown  to  the 
ground  by  the  furious  animal,  and  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  death.  Suddenly 
a cross  arose  from  the  ground  between 
the  form  of  the  beast  and  the  monarch ; 


of  the  old  building,  but  is  yet  consider- 
able. The  portion  formed  the  nave  of 
the  grfcat  abbey.  Its  walls  are  very  lofty, 
its  windows  tall,  and  its  western  door  of 
the  most  generous  proportions,  depth, 
and  stateliness.  The  carving  is  exceed- 
ingly rich,  though  not  florid.  Many 
sculptured  heads  form  the  cornices  of 
the  shafts  which  support  the  great 
pointed  arch.  One  may  easily  imagine 
from  the  richness  of  the  architecture 
how  nobly  the  old  building  expressed 
the  love  and  piety  of  the  monarch  who 


HOLYROOD  PALACE 


and  the  stag,  affrighted,  fled.  The  cross 
remained  on  the  spot.  Its  material  sub- 
stance was  a mystery  to  those  who  ex- 
amined it.  The  occurrence  was  looked 
upon  as  miraculous.  In  gratitude  to 
heaven  the  King  ordained  that  a shrine 
should  arise  on  the  ground  adjacent. 
He  decreed  that  it  be  called  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Rood,  and  gave  it  in  the  care 
of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine. 

What  remains  of  the  abbey  is  called 
the  Chapel  Royal.  It  is  only  a fragment 


originated  it  and  the  hands  which  so 
gladly  translated  his  wish  into  speak- 
ing stone. 

The  tombs  within  the  abbey  walls  in- 
clude those  of  King  David  I,  King 
James  II  (of  Scotland),  King  James  V 
and  his  Queen,  Magdalen,  Henry,  Lord 
Darnley,  and  many  other  members  of 
the  Scottish  nobility.  The  grave  of 
Riccio  is  not  within  the  abbey  enclosure, 
but  in  a passage  leading  to  the  quad- 
rangle of  the  palace. 
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Within  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  there 
is  a small  chapel  called  Queen  Mar- 
garet’s. It  is  said  that  Queen  Mary 
was  very  fond  of  praying  there.  The 
window  commands  a fine  view,  as  it  is 
situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  tower, 
and  the  rock  on  which  the  tower  stands 
rises  nearly  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
city.  Queen  Margaret,  after  whom  the 
chapel  is  named,  was  the  wife  of  King 
Malcolm  Canmore,  and  was  renowned 
for  her  saintly  life. 

Below  the  Castle  lies  the  space  called 
from  time  immemorial  the  Grass- 
market.  Here  was  the  place  of  public 
execution,  and  on  that  ensanguined 
piece  of  ground  untold  numbers  of  un- 
happy women  perished  by  fire  in  the  evil 
days  when  the  laws  against  witchcraft 
were  in  full  swing.  Looking  down  from 
the  terrace  which  runs  around  the  Castle 
upon  this  sinister  space,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  a shudder  when  recalling  the 
fearful  scenes  it  so  often  witnessed  in 
those  dark  and  evil  days  of  superstition 
and  fanatical  cruelty.  Nor  will  the  hor- 
ror of  the  recollection  be  diminished 
when,  descending  into  the  street  and 
looking  at  the  wall  of  St.  Giles’  Cathe- 
dral, close  by,  one  reads  that  on  the 
ground  immediately  in  front  perished* 
during  the  wars  down  to  the  Cov- 
enanters’ period,  no  fewer  than  eighty 
thousand  persons — all  victims  of  reli- 
gious hate.  They  were  mostly  doomed 
to  death  by  the  Episcopalian  rulers 
of  Scotland,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered. The  doom  was  in  most 
cases  aggravated  bv  dreadful  tor- 
tures— as  one  may  learn  by  reading 
Scott’s  novels  dealing  with  the  Claver- 
house  period.  In  no  country  in  the 
world  did  the  “odium  theologicum” 
more  fiercely  rage  than  in  “bonnie  Scot- 
land nor  is  its  fury  as  yet  quite  spent. 
The  ground  about  St.  Giles’  Church  is 
called  Parliament  Square  from  the  fact 
that  here  the  Scottish  legislature  held  its 
sittings  for  many  centuries.  In  ancient 
times  a large  stone  cross  stood  in  the 


centre  of  the  square,  but  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  “Reformers”  pulled  it 
down,  as  an  emblem  of  idolatry.  A 
fragment  of  it  rests  inside  the  railing  of 
the  cathedral.  Beside  the  Parliament 
House  and  the  Market  Cross  the  square 
formerly  enclosed  the  old  Tolbooth, 
known  as  the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  and 
made  famous  by  Scott’s  romance  of  that 
name.  On  the  pavement,  the  centre  of 
the  area  where  the  Tolbooth  stood  is 
marked  by  the  figure  of  a heart  worked 
in  red  tiling.  A deeply  interesting  spot, 
from  its  many  painful  memories,  is  this 
old  space  in  the  heart  of  classic  Edin- 
burgh. 

Queen  Mary’s  apartments  in  Holy- 
rood  are  kept  in  good  preservation, 
though  the  tapestries  and  embellish- 
ments are  faded  and  sere-looking.  They 
are  by  no  means  imposing  as  to  size. 
The  room,  or  rather  closet,  where  Riccio 
was  murdered  while  at  supper  with  the 
Queen  is  particularly  small,  narrow,  and 
shabby.  One  wonders,  while  in  it,  how 
such  a large  body  of  men  as  the  his- 
torians say  crowded  into  it  to  perpetrate 
the  crime,  could  have  had  elbow-room 
to  carry  out  their  fell  purpose.  Like- 
wise, the  low  and  narrow  back  staircase 
which  gave  admittance  to  the  assassins 
seems  curiously  inadequate  to  the  en- 
trance of  such  tall  cutthroats  as 
Ruthven  and  some  of  his  associates 
were.  Stains  are  shown  on  the  floor 
which  are  represented  as  the  traces 
of  the  bloody  work  they  did  that  even- 
ing. Considering  that  this  was  more 
than  three  centuries  ago,  the  story  of  the 
stains  must  be  taken  with  some  reserve. 
The  cynical  say  that  they  are  produced 
by  paint  or  coloring  stuff  for  wood.  , Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  influences  of  the  rooms 
are  decidedly  depressing.  They  cannot 
but  impress  one  with  a feeling  of  the 
decline  of  Scottish  chivalry  with  the 
advent  of  “the  new  learning”  and  the 
new  religious  tenets,  since  not  even  the 
presence  of  a queen,  beautiful  and  win- 
ning above  all  women  of  her  time,  could 
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allay  the  thirst  for  blood  or  prevent 
murder  being  done  under  her  very  eyes 
and  while  the  victim  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  her  robe  of  state,  vainly  hoping 
it  might  save  his  life.  Oh,  these  were 
doughty  Scottish  knights  and  Christian 
gentlemen  of  the  new  pattern  who 
sought  to  coerce  Queen  Mary  to 
abandon  her  allegiance  to  the  old  faith ! 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  these  Scottish 
nobles  were  as  ferocious  a set  of  men 
at  that  time,  and  for  several  centuries 
before,  as  the  warring  nobles  of  Florence, 
or  Siena,  or  Rome,  or  Venice,  or  the 
Armagnacs  or  Guises  of  France.  Fac- 
tion fighting,  from  time  immemorial, 
had  rendered  them  brutal  to  an  incred- 
ible degree. 

The  incident  of  the  attempted  escape 
of  the  Duke  of  Albany  frcym  Edinburgh 
Castle,  in  an  earlier  reign,  well  illustrates 
the  savage  spirit  of  the  time.  The  Duke 
was  caught  and  brought  back,  and  his 
enemies  ordered  the  guard  to  thrust  him 
into  one  of  the  large  ovens  of  the  build- 
ing, where  they  baked  bread  for  the 
garrison.  He  was  in  full  armor,  and 
they  thrust  him  in  just  as  he  was,  and 
let  him  roast  to  death ! 

A very  devout  monarch  was  David  I. 
If  he  did  not  begin  the  building  of  other 
cathedrals,  he  created  the  conditions 
which  rendered  their  erection  possible, 
if  not  a matter  of  actual  necessity.  He 
revived  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Strath- 
erne,  in  Perthshire,  where  St.  Blane  had 
in  very  eajly  times  preached  the  Gos- 
pel and  raised  a Columban  monastery. 
In  1233  Bishop  Clement  began  the  erec- 
tion of  the  cathedral,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  a building  of  rare  beauty. 
One  of  its  principal  windows,  which  still 
remains  in  fair  preservation,  evoked  the 
enthusiastic  adulation  of  that  keen  lover 
of  the  aesthetic  in  art  and  architecture, 
John  Ruskin.  He  said,  in  the  course 
of  a lecture  in  Edinburgh : “He  was  no 
common  man  who  designed  that  cathe- 
dral at  Dunblane.  I know  nothing  so 
perfect  in  its  simplicity,  so  far  as  it 


reaches,  in  all  the  Gothic  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  And  just  in  proportion 
to  his  power  of  mind,  that  man  was  con- 
tent to  work  under  Nature’s  teaching; 
and  instead  of  putting  merely  a formal 
dog-tooth,  as  everybody  else  did  at  the 
time,  he  went  down  to  the  woody  banks 
of  the  sweet  river  beneath  the  rocks  on 
which  he  was  building,  and  he  took  up  a 
few  of  the  fallen  leaves  that  lay  by  it,  and 
he  set  them  in  his  arch,  side  by  side, 
forever.” 

Dunblane  Cathedral  possessed  eight 
altars,  probably  more.  That  number 
and  their  dedication  names  are  known. 
Several  of  these  altars  had  annual  rev- 
enues— notably  Holy  Trinity  and  Our 
Lady’s.  One  of  the  canons  of  Dun- 
blane was  the  Abbot  of  Inchaffray,  and 
the  holder  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Scotland  by  King  Edward  I, 
was  Bishop  Maurice.  He  was  confessor 
to  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  was  on  the 
field  of  Bannockburn  with  him  on  the 
day  most  glorious  in  Scottish  history, 
when  “freedom’s  sword”  laid  low  the 
power  of  the  “proud  usurper,”  and  cel- 
ebrated Mass  for  the  whole  Scottish 
army  ere  it  closed  with  the  doomed  in- 
vaders, only  to  be  parted  by  the  hand 
of  Death. 

During  this  invasion  the  English 
King  caused  the  lead  to  be  stripped  off 
the  roofs  of  the  churches  in  Perth,  in- 
cluding the  cathedral  in  Dunblane,  in 
order  to  use  it  in  the  seige  of  Stirling, 
whose  stout  castle  held  out  against  the 
whole  power  of  the  English  for  three 
months. 

Another  of  King  David’s  foundations 
was  Cambuskenneth  Abbey.  It  was 
begun  in  1 147,  and  given  into  the  charge 
of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  abbey  was  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  richly  endowed  in  the  Scottish 
Kingdom.  Close  to  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey — which  are  but  a few  fragments — 
rises  the  lofty  hill  called  the  Abbey 
Craig — or  Crag — which  marks  the  scene 
where  another  one  of  Scotland’s  mighty 
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sons — Sir  William  Wallace — also  over- 
threw the  best  and  bravest  of  the  Eng- 
lish men  of  war.  Here  is  erected  a fine 
monument,  crowned  with  a noble  statue 
representing  the  hero.  Here  it  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  state  that  the 
actual  battle  swords  of  both  Wallace 
and  Bruce  are  preserved  in  the  Museum 
in  Edinburgh  Castle — at  least  we  saw 
them  there  some  twenty  years  ago. 
They  are  both  in  fine  condition. 
Wallace's  weapon  is  undoubtedly 

a formidable  one.  It  must  have 


sight  of  these  pulse-stirring  relics  that 
suggested  to  the  patriotic  mind  of 
Moore  the  fine  thought  embodied  in 
the  lines: 

“Oh,  for  the  swords  of  former  time, 

Oh,  for  the  men  who  bore  them, 

When  armed  for  right  they  stood  sublime. 
And  tyrants  crouched  before  them!" 

Poor  Queen  Mary  stood  in  sad  need 
of  such  swords  at  that  particular  time 
and  Subsequently,  when  she  had  to  sur- 
render to  the  confederated  lords  at  Car- 
bery,  only  to  be  immured  in  the  recesses 


BEDROOM  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  HOLY  ROOD  PALACE 


taken  a man  of  gigantic  stature  and 
arm  to  wield  it.  It  is  two-handled, 
and  its  tremendous  blade  is  about  six 
feet  in  length  and  two  inches  wide  at  the 
haft.  The  sword  of  Bruce  is  a lighter 
but  a more  dangerous-looking  imple- 
ment. Its  blade,  which  is  splendidly 
polished  and  quite  keen  at  the  edge,  is 
about  five  feet  in  length  and  perfectly 
straight.  The  handle  appears  to  be  in- 
laid with  gold.  It  must  have  been  the 


of  the  lonely  keep  of  Lochlevem  Castle. 
When  the  Queen  escaped  from  the  old 
pile  (it  was  founded  in  the  twilight  time 
of  Scottish  history  by  Congal,  son  of  the 
Pictish  King,  Dougart)  her  boat  was 
driven  ashore  at  a place  called  Coldon, 
and  she  was  rescued  and  taken  thence 
to  Niddry  Castle,  in  Linlithgow,  by 
Lord  Seton.  The  keys  of  Lochleven 
Castle,  which  had  been  brought  away 
by  the  rescuing  party  and  thrown  into 
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the  lake,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Morton  family,  at  their  residence  at 
Dalmahoy,  near  Edinburgh.  They  had 
been  fished  up  accidentally  from  the 
bottom  of  the  lake. 

The  savage  spirit  of  those"  Scottish 
lords  was  transmitted  to  their  followers, 
and  most  strikingly  manifested  in  the 
fury  which  ravaged  and  ruined  the  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  old  faith.  In  no 
other  land  was  such  a storm  of  vandal- 
ism suffered  to  work  out,  or  rather  en- 
couraged and  fanned  by  those  who  had 
the  responsibility  for  the  preservation 
of  life  and  property.  Archbishop  Laud, 
when  in  Scotland,  'syas  shown  the  ruins 
of  Dunblane  Cathedral,  and  observed 
that  it  was  yet  “a  goodly  kirk.”  One 
of  those  standing  near  overheard  the  re- 
mark, and  ventured  to  add  to  it  that  “it 
was  a brave  kirk  before  the  Reforma- 
tion.” The  Archbishop,  Protestant 
though  he  was,  indignantly  turned  upon 
him  with  the  rebuke,  “Not  Reformation, 
but  Deformation!”  There  was  never  a 
better  correction,  if  we  regard  merely 
the  architectural  and  artistic  blight 
which  followed  in  its  wake. 

Many  are  the  desolated  shrines  of 
religion,  besides  Holyrood,  in  “bonnie 
Scotland,”  yet  the  one  which  seems  to 
match  that  gaunt  relic  best  is  the  forlorn 
shell  of  Elgin  Cathedral.  In  its  prime 
the  building  was  said  to  be  the  most 
magnificent  of  all,  save  Glasgow's  glory, 
St.  Mungo’s.  It  was  founded  by  Bishop 
Moray  in  the  year  1223.  Cruciform  in 
shape,  it  was  surmounted  by  five  soar- 
ing towers,  and  bore,  internally  as  well 
as  externally,  a robe  of  rich  sculptured 
ornamentation,  and  many  fine  sacred 
pictures,  together  with  a noble  rood 
screen,  embellished  the  interior.  It 
suffered  from  fire  a couple  of  times,  and 
was  plundered  several  times  more — once 
by  the  “Wolf  of  Badenoch,”  a natural 
son  of  King  Robert  II,  and  again  by  a 
son  of  the  Lord  of  Isles.  Other  lawless 
marauders,  of  the  Innes  and  Dunbar 
tribes,  sacked  it,  later  on ; and  the 


Regent  Moray  stripped  it  of  its  leaden 
roof  in  1568,  to  raise  money  to  pay  his 
troops.  Its  final  ruin  came  in  1640,  when 
a band  of  local  nobles,  aided  by  some 
of  the  iconoclastic  clergy,  destroyed  the 
paintings  and  the  rood  screen.  The 
great  central  tower  fell  later  on,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  took  the  stones 
for  building  purposes.  Its  ruins  still 
reveal  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  old 
structure.  The  remains  of  the  chapter- 
house  and  the  choir  are  likewise  evi- 
dences of  the  high  plane  which  architec- 
ture had  attained  in  Scotland  at  the 
epoch  which  witnessed  the  rise  of  those 
glorious  monuments  to  the  piety  and 
generosity  of  the  monarch  and  nobility. 
Many  tombs  are  enclosed  within  the 
chancel  and  the  space  where  stood  the 
high  altar,  besides  a stone  coffin  said 
to  have  held  the  remains  of  King  Dun- 
can, Macbeth's  murdered  victim.  The 
whole  of  the  ruined  space  is  redolent  of 
the  departed  grace  and  glory  of  an  age 
of  piety  and  richest  art,  when  the 
Church  summoned  the  skill  of  Italy  and 
France  to  contribute  liberally  to  the 
adornment  of  structures  raised  to  the 
greater  glory  of  the  Lord  of  all  in  Scot- 
land, highland  and  island.  It  may  be  a 
wild  dream,  yet  it  is  not  beyond  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future  that  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Holyrood  may  be  the  precursor 
of  a general  restoration  of  much  that  the 
hands  of  the  vandal  fanatics  laid  low 
and  devoted  to  ignoble  uses.  History, 
with  universal  voice,  cries  shame  on  that 
senseless  and  barbarous  hurricane  of 
demolition.  Art  has  sad  reason  to 
mourn  the  insanity;  but  Religion,  whose 
handmaiden  Art  has  ever  been,  tempers 
her  unspeakable  grief  with  the  balm  of 
undying  hope.  The  Holy  Rood  may 
again  shed  its  blessed  influence  over  the 
whole  ground  where  the  hand  of  blind 
hatred  strove  to  eradicate  the  inde- 
structible symbol,  and  the  legend  of 
Scotland’s  emblem,  “Nemo  impitne  me 
lacessit”  be  realized  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Cross. 
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The  Master  and  the  Maestro 

By  P.  J.  COLEMAN 


HHE  people  of  Derreen  loved  the 
Master,  but  to  them  he  was  an 
insoluble  enigma.  His  past 
hung  about  him  like  a mist. 
Although  the  veil  was  never  wholly 
lifted,  there  were  times  when  he  gave 
glimpses  of  his  youth.  As  when,  for 
instance,  in  one  of  his  rare  confidences, 
mellowed  by  a steaming  punch,  he  told 
Bob  Ferguson,  crony  and  fellow  vir- 
tuoso, the  story  of  his  wonderful  Strad- 
ivarius. 

“Ah,  Bob,”  said  he,  “life  is  a riddle. 
We  cannot  forecast  the  future;  we  only 
know  what  is  past.  It  is  an  uncharted 
sea,  vast,  weird,  mysterious,  and  we  are 
like  mariners  thereon.  If,  like  Colum- 
bus, we  sail  stoutly  on,  strong  of  heart 
and  trusting  in  God,  despite  the  perils 
and  uncertainties  that  confront  and  dis- 
may, we  may  come  at  last  to  some  great 
discovery,  some  golden  haven,  the  ful- 
filment of  our  dearest  dreams.  But 
more  often  we  sail  to  shipwreck.  Only 
we  can  never  turn  back,  and  ’tis  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  go  fearlessly  on,  relying  on 
God  and  our  indomitable  resolution  to 
achieve  our  purpose.  Not  failure,  but 
low  aim,  is  crime.  We  may  not  recall, 
but  we  can  take  counsel  of  the  past. 
By  it  we  can  trim  our  sails,  set  our  rud- 
der and  dress  our  ship  for  future  storms. 
‘Experientia  docet,’  but  my  word!  Ex- 
perience is  a harsh  teacher,  and  her 
knowledge  is  dearly  bought  by  most  of 
us.  Still,  boy,  forward ! forward ! And 
against  that  cynical  saw  I can  set  an- 
other: ‘Fortuna  favet  fortibus’ — For- 

tune favors  the  brave. 


“ ‘God  to-day  hath  set  a task; 

Wilt  thou  shirk  it? 

Light  or  hard,  ah,  do  not  ask. 

Only  work  it! 

Thankless  tho’  the  task,  and  hard 
Be  the  burden, 

With  exceeding  great  reward 
God  will  guerdon.’ 

“There,  Bob,  is  the  philosophy  of 
life — my  philosophy — in  a nutshell — 
doing  every  day  its  own  dole  of  duty. 
Doing  the  task  to  hand  and  doing  it  as 
well  as  we  know  how. 

“Look  at  me,  now.  Little  I thought 
when  a young  fellow,  that  I should  ever 
come  to  anchor  in  St.  Nathy’s,  here 
among  those  good,  kind,  hospitable 
Derreen  folk.  Nor,  in  truth,  had  it  been 
proposed  to  me  then,  would  I have  rel- 
ished much  the  idea.  But  time  is  a 
thaumaturgist,  a wonder-worker,  and 
reconciles  us  to  much  in  life. 

“Like  most  youths  I was  a visionary, 
.a  chaser  of  the  rainbow’s  foot.  I had 
advantages — but  of  that  no  matter. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  my  vision  was 
elusive.  I chased  it  over  Italy  and 
France,  over  Germany  and  Holland, 
with  but  little  in  my  head  and  less  in 
my  pocket.  Like  poor  Goldsmith  I was 
for  years  a rover,  a gypsy  of  my  fancy, 
an  aimless,  dreaming,  sentimental  vag- 
abond— 


“ ‘Remote,  unfriended,  solitary,  slow, 

Or  by  the  lazy  Scheldt  or  wandering  Po/ 


“But  I had  ever  one  companion,  Bob, 
one  soothing  friend,  one  'Consolatrix 
Afflictorum’ — my  little  red  fiddle.  It 
brought  me  bread  and  shelter  and  a 
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warm  welcome ; for  like  Goldsmith, 
often  hungry  and  penniless,  whenever 
I approached  a peasant’s  house  I played 
one  of  my  merry  tunes.  And  the  an- 
swer was  always  hospitality.  Ah,  Mu- 
sic, Music,  Music ! What  a blessing  and 
a consolation  thou  art!  How  well  and 
truly  has  Moore  apostrophized  thee ! 

“ ‘Music!  oh,  how  faint,  how  weak! 

Language  fades  before  thy  spell. 

Why  should  feeling  ever  speak 

When  thou  canst  breathe  her  soul  so  well? 
Friendship's  balmy  words  may  feign, 

Love’s  are  even  more  false  than  they, 

Oh,  ’tis  only  Music’s  strain 

Can  sweetly  soothe  and  not  betray.’ 

“But,  to  make  a long  story  short,  I 
found  myself  at  last  in  England,  footing 
it  north  toward  Liverpool.  For  the 
homing  instinct  had  asserted  itself,  and 
Ireland  was  calling,  calling,  calling. 
Pleasant  places  I might  have  had  in 
England.  More  than  one  advantageous 
offer  of  paying  tutorships  in  good  fam- 
ilies was  made  me.  Put  ’twas  home, 
sweet  home  for  me  and  I put  the  lure 
aside. 

“One  evening — a gold,en  harvest 
evening  redolent  of  ripened  orchards — I 
stumbled  across  a camp  of  my  country- 
men, a company  of  harvestmen  who  had 
left  home  to  earn  the  landlord’s  rent  in 
Cheshire.  The  day’s  work  was  done 
and  the  boys  sat  about  their  shanty, 
smoking  and  gossiping  of  old  times.  A 
smell  of  frying  bacon  was  in  the  air,  and 
I was  hungry.  One  glance  at  the  ruddy 
laughing,  light-hearted  group  at  the 
shanty  door  assured  me  that  I had  come 
unto  my  own.  ‘God  save  all  here,’  says 
I,  giving  them  the  old  Irish  salutation. 
An  Englishman  never  gives  that  salute, 
and  the  boys  knew  at  once  that  I was  of 
their  blood.  ‘God  save  you  kindly/ 
they  cried  in  chorus,  and  I was  instantly 
at  home.  Good  Samaritans  were  they 
indeed.  They  gave  me  to  eat  and  they 
gave  me  to  drink  and  my  heart  was 
light  within  me.  That  night  and  the 
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next  I rested  with  them,  and  for  pay- 
ment I gave  them  music — the  music  of 
the  old  land — that  sent  more  than  one 
wistful  fellow  to  hide  his  tears  behind 
the  shanty. 

“Such  nights!  I shall  never  forget 
them ! And  in  my  heart  I blessed  God 
for  His  gift  of  music ; for  there’s  noth- 
ing that  * touches  one  like  one’s  native 
music — the  old  familiar  airs  of  youth — 
heard  in  a strange  land.  To  those  poor 
men  I was  as  an  angel  from  heaven,  and 
my  playing  brought  the  birds  of  Ire- 
land to  their  ears,  the  fields  of  Ireland 
to  their  eyes.  And,  while  I played,  the 
Squire  came  out  of  the  Hall,  and  his 
daughters  all  in  white  stood  listening  in 
the  orchard  like  spirits  among  the 
fruity  boughs. 

“Then,  when  on  the  third  morning 
I made  ready  to  go,  I found  that  my 
fiddle  was  missing.  The  men  searched 
high  and  low,  but  it  was  nowhere  to  be 
discovered.  Such  wrath  as  those  poor 
fellows  displayed ! To  them  the  loss  of 
my  violin  was  as  a sacrilege.  At  last  the 
mystery  was  made  clear,  for  one  of  the 
teamsters,  a churlish  Cheshireman  of 
low  repute,  was  not  at  his  morning  task. 
‘Bill  Hamlet  has  stolen  it !’  was  their  in- 
stant and  unanimous  thought.  ‘God 
help  Bill  Hamlet  if  we  lay  hands  on 
him !’  was  their  sullen  verdict. 

“Then  came  the  Squire,  who  had 
been  told  of  my  loss  and  of  Hamlet’s 
disappearance,  condoling  and  sympa- 
thizing. ‘You  are  a wonderful  player, 
O’Keefe,’  he  said  gruffly.  ‘I  have  been 
listening  to  you  and  my  daughters  have 
been  ravished  with  your  music.  ’Tis 
too  bad  that  you  should  suffer  such  a 
los§  in  my  home.  It  was  a good  instru- 
ment, was  it  not?’  ‘’Twas  my  dear,  dead 
father’s  violin,’  I said,  through  my  chok- 
ing tears.  ‘It  has  been  with  me  in  all 
my  wanderings,  shared  all  my  joys  and 
all  my  griefs.’  ‘The  contemptible 
scoundrel!’  muttered  the  Squire.  ‘He 
has  done  his  last  work  for  me;  but. 


O’Keefe,  I wish  to  recompense  you  for 
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your  loss/  ‘You  cannot  recompense 
me,  sir,’  I said.  ‘You  might  give  me 
money,  which  I would  not  accept,  but 
you  could  not  restore  me  the  sacred  as- 
sociations of  my  father’s  violin.’  ‘Trtie, 
true,’  mused  the  Squire.  ‘But  come, 
O’Keefe,  drop  your  confounded  Irish 
pride  and  let  me  get  you  another  in- 
strument.’ 

“I  thanked  him  heartily  and,  after 
long  demurring,  agreed  to  go  with  him 
to  Manchester,  whither  he  was  bound 
on  business,  and  help  him  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a violin.  I bade  good-bye  to  the 
boys,  who  plainly  were  sorry  to  see  me 
go,  and  to  Manchester  I drove  with 
Squire  Marsland. 

“Noble,  generous,  moody,  silent, 
ponderous,  but  big-hearted  Squire 
Marsland ! May  God  bless  him  this  day 
wherever  he  is — him  and  all  his  flesh  and 
blood ! He  transacted  his  business  at 
his  bank  and  in  the  haymarket  and  was 
leading  me  towards  Market  Street,  when 
in  the  window  of  a pawn-shop  I saw 
something  that  made  me  pause.  It  was 
a dingy  looking  shop  in  a dingy  look- 
ing street,  but  its  window  held  a treas- 
ure, or  I was  mistaken.  It  was  an  or- 
dinary brown  violin,  but  it  had  the  look 
of  age  and  something  that  recalled  Italy 
and — Cremona. 

“ ‘There,’  said  I,  ‘is  a fiddle  I should 
like  to  look  at,’  ‘That  ?’  said  the  Squire, 
with  something  of  contempt.  ‘Some 
poor  devil’s  pledge  for  a shilling  or  two.’ 
‘And,  perhaps,  some  poor  genius’  sac- 
rifice,’ I ventured.  ‘There  are  rare  bar- 
gains sometimes  found  in  these  shops. 
Besides,  I like  the  look  of  it,’  I said. 
‘We  will  examine  it,  if  you  please, 
Squire.’  ‘But  I want  to  buy  you  a de- 
cent violin,’  he  demurred.  ' 

“I  thanked  him  profusely,  but  urged 
the  attraction  o|  this  poor  derelict  in 
the  window,  whereat  he  entered  the 
shop  with  me. 

“The  old  Jew  in  his  green  velvet 
skull-cap,  dingy  as  his  shop,  hobbled 
forward  expectantly,  rubbing  his  bony 


hands,  his  beady  eyes  sparkling  in  lupine 
avidity.  This  portly,  prosperous,  deep- 
voiced gentleman  was  clearly  a fat  vic- 
tim, what  though  companioned  by  a 
seedy  hobbledehoy. 

“‘The  violin  in  the  window?’  he 
queried,  in  answer  to  the  Squire’s  de- 
mand. ‘Ah,  Meester,  datsh  a rare  par- 
gain,’  he  smiled. 

“He  may  have  known  the  value  of  a 
Stradivarius.  Most  men  in  his  business 
do ; but  not  all  of  them  can  tell  the  gen- 
uine from  the  spurious,  and  counter- 
feits are  common.  But  if  he  was  not 
sure,  I was.  I had  seen  and  handled  its 
counterpart  in  Italy,  and  it  needed  not 
mellowed  hue  of  wood,  nicety  of  con- 
struction, fine  balance  of  parts,  high- 
arched  bridge  or  the  scrap  of  parchment 
pasted  inside,  with  its  inscription  dated 
at  ‘Cremonae,’  to  assure  me  that  I fin- 
gered a real  Stradivarius.  That  I knew 
when  I set  bow  to  string  and  the  angel 
in  the  wood  awoke. 

“ ‘Twenty-fife  pounts,  Meester,’  the 
Jew  salaamed  obsequiously,  when,  after 
listening  in  ravishment  to  its  voice,  the 
Squire  asked  its  price. 

“The  Squire  demurred  not,  for  he 
had  intended  to  go  as  high  as  forty 
pounds  in  his  purchase  of  my  gift ; but 
he  asked  me  whether  the  price  was  ex- 
orbitant. 

“ ‘What  do  you  know  of  this  instru- 
ment?’ I asked  the  Jew.  ‘Do  you  know 
its  history.’ 

“‘Heestory?  A shentlemans  of  der 
Gaiedy  Theatre  pledged  it  for  ten 
pounts — a great  Maestro  of  der  orgestra. 
He  pledged  it  many  times — vonce, 
twice,  fife  times,  and  always  reteemed  it, 
but  this  time  he  die  and  no  von  reteems 
it.  I vos  offered  twenty  pounts,  but  I 
no  sell  for  less  than  twenty-fife.  Ah, 
shentlemans,  a pargain  at  twenty-fife/ 

“It  was,  and,  so  informing  the  Squire, 
I secured  my  treasure.’’ 

“My  precious !’’  cooed  the  Master, 
fondling  the  violin.  “Thou  hast  done 
much  to  compensate  me  for  the  loss  of 
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my  father’s  fiddle,  and  thou  hast  less- 
ened the  bitterness  of  my  heart  towards 
our  English  masters.  Ah,  Bob,  human- 
ity is  one  the  wide  world  through.  Be 
the  face  black  or  white  or  yellow,  the 
heart  beneath  is  still  red  with  the  same 
common  passions  and  emotions,  the 
same  hopes  and  joys  and  griefs.  Eng- 
land is  full  of  noble  souls,  but  they  have 
been  estranged  by  centuries  of  deliber- 
ate misrepresentation.  We  have  seen 
them  only  through  the  abortive  births 
of  their  laws — exacting  landlordism, 
cruel  repression  of  our  national  ideals 
and  the  arrogance  of  a privileged  caste. 
They  have  seen  us  .only  through  the 
eyes  of  their  governing  class — feudal 
usurpers  without  any  real  sympathy 
with  the  popular  mass.  But  underneath 
all  prejudice  is  the  common  humanity 
that  binds  brother  to  brother.  Once  let 
each  understand  the  other  and  there  is 
an  end  to  injustice.  But,  while  injus- 
tice lasts,  I hold  by  resistance  to  the  last 
ditch,  that  through  even  our  blood  and 
tears  and  agony,  through  our  sorrows 
and  our  sacrifices,  the  eyes  of  our  broth- 
ers may  be  opened  and  we  shall  know 
one  another  as  children  of  the  same 
God.” 

What  wonder  that  the  Master  loved 
the  wandering  tribe  of  musicians  that 
periodically  invaded  Derreen  ? What 
wonder  that  in  him  the  poor  vagabonds 
of  song  always  found  a friend,  a patron 
and  a protector? 

A motley  and  picturesque  procession 
were  those  musicians — fiddlers,  bag- 
pipers, flute-players,  banjoists,'  ballad- 
singers — who  passed  in  regular  pilgrim- 
age through  Derreen.  As  befits  a peo- 
ple whose  national  emblem  is  the  harp, 
the  Irish  are  passionately  fond  of  music. 
With  them  the  musician  is  sacred,  as 
was  the  bard  of  old.  But  the  good  Der- 
reen folk  plumed  themselves  on  being 
connoisseurs  of  the  craft.  They  might 
not  love  the  red-coats  quartered  in  their 
midst,  but  the  military  band  evoked 
their  enthusiasm. 


Wonderful  were  the  stories  told  of 
some  of  those  itinerants.  There  was 
Paddy  the  Piper,  for  example,  whose  in- 
strument was  a wheezy  flageolet,  but  who 
once  had  been  the  most  renowned  and 
skilful  master  of  the  pipes  in  Connaught. 
Now,  however,  he  was  but  an  indifferent 
performer  on  the  tin  whistle,  and  all 
because  of  his  churlish  nature.  The  gift 
divine  of  music  was  no  longer  his,  point- 
ing the  moral  that  whom  the  gods  en- 
rich should  not  themselves  be  chary  of 
gifts.  For  one  evening  in  the  heyday 
of  his  fame,  when  returning  to  Derreen 
from  a great  house-party  in  Roscom- 
mon, he  passed  the  well-known  rath  of 
Lung  near  the  river  that  divides  Mayo 
from  Roscommon.  Now  all  raths — 
those  circular  forts  so  common  in  Ire- 
land— are  beloved  of  the  fairies,  but 
Lung  was  theirs  by  special  predilection. 
There  they  had  a gorgeous  underground 
palace,  lighted  by  the  glow  of  precious 
stones,  where  brave  men  and  beautiful 
maidens  dwelt  in  immortal  youth.  Ap- 
proaching the  rath,  Paddy  heard  the 
sound  of  laughter,  and,  climbing  the 
sloping  ditch,  he  peered  through  the 
bushes  on  its  top.  Within  the  green, 
moonlit  circle  moved  a gay  company  of 
youths  and  damsels — all  surpassingly 
beautiful  and  raimented  in  silks  of  rain- 
bow hues.  One  of  them  espied  the 
prying  piper  and,  calling  out  to  his 
companions,  “Here’s  Paddy  Dougherty; 
he’ll  play  for  us,”  ran  up  the  ditch  and 
took  Paddy  by  the  hand.  “Come, 
Paddy,”  laughed  the  happy  youths, 
“come  and  play  us  the  ‘Wind  that 
Shakes  the  Barley.’  ” 

Paddy  was  in  no  humor  to  play  and 
protested  that  he  was  tired.  “I  only 
play  for  money,”  he  said. 

“Play  for  money  ?”  laughed  the  fairies. 
“Shame  on  you,  Paddy  Dougherty,  to 
only  play  for  money.  No  one  should 
refuse  to  play  when  asked,  for  ’tis  not 
every  one  has  the  gift  of  music..  ’Tis  a 
gift,  Paddy,  mind  you  that,  and  what’s 
given  can  ategitfe&i  J So  come 
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now,  play  for  us  that  we  may  dance  and 
be  merry.” 

But  Paddy  sulked  and  resisted  their 
pleading  and  coaking,  until  at  last  the 
good  people  grtw  angry. 

“Then,  go  your  way,  Paddy  Dough- 
erty,” said  they  all  in  chorus,  pointing 
their  fingers  at  the  piper,  “and  next  time 
you  are  asked  to  play,  for  money  or 
without  it,  see  if  you  can  do  so.” 

Whereat  Paddy  was  sorry  for  his 
churlishness  and  buckled  on  his  pipes, 
making  ready  to  play.  But  lo  and  be- 
hold ! the  whole  company  had  vanished 
and  he  was  alone  in  the  fort.  Then, 
putting  up  his  pipes  again,  he  went  his 
way  to  Derreen,  and  next  morning, 
when  he  essayed  a tune,  not  a note 
could  he  get  from  the  chanter,  nothing 
but  a discordant  medley  of  sound.  Nor 
could  he  remember  a single  air  of  all 
he  once  had  so  sweetly  at  his  fingers’ 
ends.  So  did  Paddy  lose  the  gift  of 
music  and  become  a doddering  dotard, 
begging  his  bread  from  door  to  door 
with  an  old  tin  whistle. 

“It  may  not  be  true,”  said  the  Mas- 
ter, when  first  he  heard  of  Paddy’s  mis- 
hap, “but  the  story  is  not  without  its 
ethical  value.  It  but  confirms  the  old 
truth  ‘bis  dat  qui  cito  dat.’  ” 

One  evening  a strange  face  appeared 
in  Derreen — the  face  of  a young  violin- 
ist, handsome,  pale,  spiritual,  the  rapt 
face  of  an  enthusiast.  The  crowd  fol- 
lowed him  from  door  to  door — men  in 
their  aprons  who  had  cast  aside  nailer’s 
hammer,  shoemaker’s  awl,  carpenter’s 
plane,  butcher’s  cleaver,  to  drink  in  the 
rhapsody  that  wailed  from  his  enchanted 
strings. 

As  he  went  from  door  to  door  they 
stood  around  him  in  a reverential  cir- 
cle, dropping  their  pennies  in  his  hat 
and  criticising  his  music.  Here  was  a 
fiddler  the  like  of  whom  had  not  been 
heard  in  Derreen  in  a generation.  Here 
was  a genius,  and  the  connoisseurs  com- 
pared notes.  Johnny  Fox,  the  town 


choirmaster,  gave  him  of  his  approval 
and  pleased  the  crowd. 

“Wait  until  the  Master  hears  him,” 
commented  Hugh  Hyland,  himself  a 
musician  and  leading  tenor  in  the 
chapel. 

They  did  not  wait  long.  The  Master 
had  just  quit  school  and  was  airing  him- 
self on  the  stone  bench  beneath  his 
window,  fronting  the  Member’s  gar- 
den, when  the  magic  notes  reached 
him.  Presently  the  group  of  worship- 
pers strode  into  view,  following  the 
fiddler  as  he  passed  the  corner  of  the 
Master’s  street.  There  the  stranger 
paused  outside  the  Member’s  home,  the 
crowd  augmenting  momentarily. 

The  music  drew  the  Master  to  his 
feet.  Reverentially  he  approached  the 
circle  of  listeners,  pausing  there  with 
kindling  eyes. 

Hugh  Hyland  saw  and  understood. 
The  old  man  was  for  the  moment  trans- 
figured. 

“Look  at  him !”  whispered  Fox. 
“He’s  in  heaven.” 

“He’s  on  Thabor,”  commented  Bob- 
Ferguson,  who,  like  a good  Presby- 
terian, knew  his  Bible. 

The  Master  beckoned  to  Hugh.  “Ask 
him,”  he  said,  slipping  a shilling  into  his- 
hand,  “to  play  the  ‘Hare  and  Hounds.’  ” 

Hyland  obeyed  and  the  stranger  went 
through  the  difficult  test,  duplicating  all 
the  sounds  of  the  chase — view-halloo,. 
the  pack  in  full  cry,  diminuendo  of  less- 
ening* hoofbeats,  losing  of  the  scent,  its- 
recovery,  the  baying  hounds  again  in- 
pursuit, the  whipping  in  and  the  death. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  stranger 
smiled  his  thanks  to  the  Master,  who, 
recognizing  a brother,  doffed  his  hat  in* 
salute.  Then,  with  another  smile,  the- 
musician  broke  into  the  “Priests' 
March”  from  “Aida,”  following  it  for 
the  Master’s  pleasure  with  Rossini’s  “In^ 
flammatus.” 

It  was  strange  music  in  that  rural’ 
town,  but  it  was  not  lost  on  Irish  ears*, 
and  the  Master  was  enraptured. 
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When  the  stranger  had  passed  on, 
Fox,  Ferguson  and  Hyland  surrounded 
the  Master. 

“Well,  Mr.  O’Keefe,”  ventured  the 
choirmaster,  who  by  trade  was  a shoe- 
maker, “we’ve  had  music  in  our  town 
to-day.” 

“Correct,  Fox,”  beamed  the  Master. 
“Your  perception  is  commendable,” 
whereat  Hyland  smiled. 

“What  do  you  think  of  him,  Bob?” 
the  Master  turned  to  his  crony. 

“He  beats  all  the  fiddlers  I ever 
heard,”  commented  Ferguson. 

“Fiddlers,  Bob?”  gasped  the  Master. 
“He’s  no  fiddler,  sir.  He’s  a Maestro.” 

“My  word !”  said  Fox  later  to  Hy- 
land, “it  took  the  Master  to  name  him. 
A Maestro,  mind  you?” 

“And  didn’t  poor  Bob  look  small?” 
smiled  Hugh.  “‘A  fiddler,  sir?*  says 
he ; ‘he’s  no  fiddler,’  as  much  as  to  say 
that  Bob  might  be,  and  a botch  at  that.” 

That  evening,  bv  special  invitation, 
the  stranger  visited  the  Master  in  Chapel 
Lane.  Not  every  one  might  enter  the 
holy  of  holies,  and  whosoever  held  the 
open  sesame  thereto  was  accounted  for- 
tunate in  Derreen. 

The  stranger  had  his  violin  in  its 
green  bag. 

“I  am  proud  and  honored  to  make 
your  acquaintance,”  said  the  Master  at 
the  door. 

The  Master’s  fame  and  his  taste  for 
music  had  reached  the  stranger. 

“A  pleasure,  sir,  that  is  heartily  re- 
ciprocated,” he  smiled  fascinatingly. 

“My  name  is  O’Keefe,  sir — Richard 
O’Keefe,”  said  the  Master — “Richard 
O’Keefe  from  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry.” 

“Ah ! from  Kerry  ?”  smiled  the  other. 
“I  am  Bolan — Tom  Bolan  they  call  me 
on  the  road,  and  I hail  from  Limerick.” 

“Limerick?”  mused  the  Master  rem- 
iniscently. “I  know  it  well — 

“ ‘The  River  Shannon  full  of  fish 
Right  through  the  city  flows/ 


There  are  a few  discriminating  friends 
up-stairs  who  will  be  delighted  to 
know  you.” 

In  the  Master’s  study  the  wanderer 
found  Fox,  Ferguson  and  Hyland 
gathered. 

“Kindred  spirits,  Mr.  Bolan, ”v  smiled 
the  Master,  introducing  them,  “birds  of 
a feather,  you  know.” 

Such  a night ! Fox  had  his  flute  and 
played  his  prettiest.  Hyland  made  trea- 
son fascinating  .by  beautiful  words  %set 
to  beautiful  song,  despite  Ferguson’s- 
presence. 

“Don’t  you  know  that  I could  arrest 
you  for  such  sentiments?”  said  Fergu- 
son, who  was  a pensioner  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary,  and  “ipso  facto”  em- 
powered to  punish  traitors  and  conspir- 
ators against  Her  Majesty. 

“Ah,  but  you  won’t.  Bob,”  smiled  the 
Master.  “Many  a good  Irish  heart  beats 
under  the  Queen’s  uniform.” 

This  disarmed  the  pensioner,  but 
Hyland  added  injudiciously — 

“ ‘Unprized  are  her  sons  ’till  they’ve  learned 
to  betray,’  ” 

While  Bolan  heaped  fuel  on  the  flame 
by  softly  singing — 

“ ‘Let  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old 

Ere  her  faithless  sons  betrayed  her.’  ” 

Poor  Ferguson  was  being  ruthlessly 
baited  by  his  contumacious  friends.  To 
have  worn  England’s  livery  was  to  them 
the  climax  of  degeneracy.  . But  there 
was  no  malice  in  their  allusions  ; for  the 
Master,  Fox  and  Hyland  knew,  in  com- 
mon with  all  Derreen,  how  Bob,  while 
yet  in  active  service,  had  more  than  once 
imperilled  his  career  by  befriending  men 
outlawed  by  the  Government  and  giv- 
ing them  word  of  impending  arrest  in 
time  to  ensure  their  escape. 

But  towards  midnight  Bolan  poured 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  softened  all 
differences,  and  won  all  hearts  by  sing* 
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in g,  with  a pathos  that  was  at  once  per- 
sonal and  a sealing  of  the  eternal  friend- 
ship of  the  quintet: 

"‘Farewell!  but  whenever  you  welcome  the 
hour 

That  awakens  the  night  song  of  mirth  in 
your  bower, 

Then  think  on  the  friend  that  once  welcomed 
it  too 

And  forgot  his  own  griefs  to  be  happy  with 
you. 

Those  griefs  may  return,  not  a joy  may 
remain 

Of  the  few  that  once  brightened  his  pathway 
of  pain; 

But  he  ne’er  will  forget  the  soft  vision  that 
threw 

Its  enchantment  round  him  while  lingering 
with  you.’  ” 

Yes,  the  wanderer  had  his  griefs, 
bravely  hidden  from  the  world  and 
known  only  to  his  friends  in  the  stress 
of  later  days. 

Next  day  he  disappeared ; but  after  a 
space  of  some  months,  the  Master,  re- 
turning from  his  school  in  the  afternoon, 
saw  a group  about  his  door  and  caught 
the  well-remembered  adagios  of  the 
expert  violinist.  Not  knowing  that  the 
Master  was  at  St.  Nathy’s,  pursuing  his 
academical  duties,  Bolan  had  gone  to 
serenade  him  at  his  home,  followed  by 
his  admiring  auditors.  He  had  been 
playing  some  time,  unnoticed  by 
O’Keefe’s  wife  or  daughters,  and  was 
moving  away  when  the  Master  espied 
him. 

Now,  the  Master’s  prodigality  was 
equalled  by  his  wife’s  parsimoniousness, 
which  balanced  and  kept  it  in  check. 
And,  indeed,  she  needed  to  keep  it  in 
check,  for  his  funds  were  never  plethoric. 
It  required  a watchful  eye  to  make  ends 
meet  in  the  scholar’s  household.  In- 
different to  dress  himself,  his  daughters 
were  like  lilies  .of  the  field  who,  toiling 
not  nor  spinning,  loved  yet  to  be  ar- 
rayed in  Solomon’s  glory,  while  the 
Master  indulged  their  extravagant  fancy 


with  paternal  folly.  Beggars  knew  him 
as  an  indulgent  friend,  and  Derreen  had 
its  full  complement  of  beggars.  Yet  his 
income  was  pitifully  small.  He  received 
it  by  quarterly  instalments,  and  never  a 
quarter’s  pay  but  was  sorely  needed 
when  it  came.  He  might  have  made 
something  by  private  tuition,  but  the 
Master’s  hobby  was  poor  but  deserving 
boys,  full  of  promise,  whose  parents 
could  ill  afford  to  pay  for  classical 
tuition.  Yet  it  was  these  boys  the  Mas- 
ter took  in  his  spare  hours,  rejecting  the 
sons  of  the  rich.  With  him  it  was  a 
labor  of  love  and  he  gave  them  gladly 
of  his  time. 

‘‘If  I can  but  give  one  priest  to  the 
altar  of  God  ’twill  more  than  repay  me," 
was  his  explanation.  And  more  than 
one  poor  lad  had  he,  in  the  years  of  his 
incumbency,  helped  to  the  sanctuary 
from  the  squalor  of  hut  and  hovel.  His 
in  the  treasury  of  the  Lord  the  reward 
that  moths  consume  not. 

There  was  but  one  pound  left  in  the 
house  and  this  his  wife  was  jealously 
guarding.  Therefore  she  gave  not  to 
Bolan,  in  violation  of  sacred  custom. 

“Mr.  O’Keefe  is  not  yet  home,"  she 
said  from  an  upper  window. 

Bolan  bowed  graciously,  lifted  his  hat 
in  salute  and  had  reached  the  corner  of 
Chapel  Lane,  when  the  Master  over- 
took him. 

“A  hundred  thousand  welcomes," 
smiled  the  scholar,  seizing  the  musi- 
cian’s hand. 

A group  of  commercial  travellers  at 
the  door  of  a neighboring  hotel  had 
beckoned  to  him,  and  he  was  moving 
towards  them. 

“One  moment,"  urged  the  Master, 
detaining  him.  “Susanna,"  he  called  in 
the  hallway  of  his  home. 

His  wife  appeared. 

“Did  you  give  anything  to  Mr.  Bo- 
lan?’’ he  asked. 

“Oh,  Richard,"  she  protested,  “how 
could  I give*  him  anything  and  so  little 
left?" 
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“How  could  you,  Susanna  ?”  he  asked 
severely.  “Have  you  ever  starved  yet, 
since  I married  you?” 

“No,”  she  hesitated. 

“Nor  shall  you,  while  God  spares  me 
my  health,”  said  her  husband.  “In  the 
meantime,  Susanna,  remember  that  the 
Lord  loves  a cheerful  giver.  I fear 
you’re  not  in  the  latter  category,  Lord 
love  you!”  he  smiled.  “You  have  a 
pound  left,  I believe?” 

“Yes,  Richard.” 

“Give  it  to  me,  please.” 

“Oh,  Richard,  you  will  beggar  us  with 
your  ridiculous  ideas  of  generosity,”  she 
cried,  tears  in  her  eyes. 

“Generosity?”  laughed  the  Master. 
“Not  generosity,  Susanna,  but  duty — ” 
“Is  it  your  duty  to  give  to  every  one 
that  chooses  to  stop  before  your  door, 
imposing  on  your  good  nature?” 

“Never  mind,  Susanna.  I will  not 
argue  the  question  with  you.  You  know 
the  corporal  works  of  mercy  ? Feed  the 
hungry;  give  drink  to  the  thirsty; 
clothe  the  naked ; harbor  the  harborless. 
Have  you  done  so  this  day?” 

“Charity  begins  at  home,”  she  urged. 
“Cast  your  bread  upon  the  waters, 
Susanna.  Remember  the  sequel.  You 
have  deliberately  turned  a poor  wan- 
derer from  my  door.  Please  let  me  have 
that  pound.” 

The  wife  yielded  to  his  insistence  and 
placed  her  last  gold  piece  in  his  hand. 

“Here,  boy,”  called  the  husband, 
“bring  me  the  change  of  this.” 


The  boy  trotted  away  to  an  adjacent 
shop  and  returned  anon  with  a handful 
of  silver. 

“Here,  Bolan,”  said  the  Master,  pour-' 
ing  half  the  silver  in  the  musician’s 
hand.  “If  you’re  not  too  busy,  I’ll  be 
delighted  to  have  you  come  in  to-night.” 

Bolan  protested  against  the  largess, 
but  it  was  forced  upon  him. 

“Now,  Susanna,  observe,”  said 
O’Keefe  to  his  weeping  wife.  “This  is 
how  I reward  such  generosity  as  yours.” 
And  he  deliberately  flung  the  remain- 
ing silver,  coin  by  coin,  with  the  grace 
and  agility  of  a boy,  high  over  the  op- 
posite wall  and  far  into  the  Member’s 
garden. 

“We’re  ruined,”  sobbed  Susanna. 
“Not  a penny  in  the  house  to  buy 
supper.” 

“Never  mind,  Susanna,”  said  the  Mas- 
ter, “the  Lord  will  provide.  But  re- 
member, my  dear,  that  the  Lord  loves 
a cheerful  giver.” 

The  Lord  did  provide — through  the 
agency  of  Matthew,  the  Member’s  but- 
ler, for  that  functionary  had  witnessed 
the  drama  of  the  silver  pieces  from  a 
rear  upper  chamber  of  the  Blake  man- 
sion ; and,  some  hours  after  their  disper- 
sion, brought  a handful  of  half-crowns 
and  shillings,  covered  with  garden 
mould,  to  the  anxious  Mrs.  O’Keefe, 
while  her  husband  was  busy  tutoring  one 
of  his  poor  boys  in  his  study  up-stairs. 


Rose  of  the  Sacred  Heart 


By  S.  S. 


Blooms  the  rose — 

June  s sweetest  psalter — 
Where  the  crimson  sunlight  flows. 
Filled  with  love,  it  longs  to  rest 
On  the  Savior’s  sacred  Altar, 
There  to  find  the  rapture  blest. 


Like  the  rose, 

Dear,  gentle  Savior, 

May  each  soul  that  seeks  repose 
In  Thy  Heart  a welcome  meet.  1 
Though  the  tempter’s  wiles  allure. 
Draw  me.  Jesus,  to  thy  feet. 
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Colley  Cibber’s  “Apology” 

By  MARIE  ALOYSIA  DUNNE,  PH.  A. 


HN  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Mr. 

Colley  Cibber,  Comedian,” 
written  by  himself,  is  not  dull 
reading,  though  the  author  was 
not  in  any  sense  a bright  man.  Any 
one  who  writes  the  story  of  his  own  life 
with  some  degree  of  candor  is  sure  of 
readers.  And  when  we  remember  that 
Colley  Cibber  was  in  a position  to  fol- 
low the  careers  of  the  leading  actors 
and  actresses  of  the  day;  that  he  was 
personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
best  playwrights  of  his  time;  that  he 
was  something  of  an  actor  and  writer 
bimself,  and  the  manager  of  a famous 
theatre,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  story 
must  be  one  of  unusual  interest.  It  is : 

I.  A fairly  honest  attempt  at  auto- 
biography. 

II.  A history  of  the  London  stage 
from  1660  to  1731. 

III.  A collection  of  memoirs  of  the 
more  important  players  and  writers  of 
the  time. 

IV.  An  intimate  history  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  towards  the  stage 
(luring  that  eventful  period. 

Of  himself,  naturally,  Cibber  has 
much  to  say.  He  tells  us  of  his  birth  in 
London  on  November  6,  1671 ; of  his 
father,  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber,  who  came 
to  England  some  time  before  the  Res- 
toration of  Charles  II  to  follow  his  pro- 
fession of  statuary;  and  of  his  mother, 
the  daughter  of  William  Colley  of  Rut- 
landshire. It  is  interesting  to  read  of 
bis  experiences  in  the  free  school  of 
Grantham  in  Lincolnshire  to  which  he 
was  sent  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  “Such 
learning  as  that  school  gave  me  is  the 
most  I pretend  to,”  he  says,  “but  even 
there  I remember  I was  the  same  incon- 
sistent creature  I have  been  ever  since. 
Always  in  full  spirits,  in  some  small 


capacity  to  do  right,  but  in  a more  fre- 
quent alacrity  to  do  wrong,  and  conse- 
quently often  under  a worse  character 
than  I really  deserved.”  It  was  while 
at  this  school  that  he  wrote  his  oration 
for  the  funeral  of  Charles  II  and  his  ode 
on  the  accession  of  James  II,  which 
gained  a holiday  for  the  school  but  not 
the  good  will  of  the  pupils  for  the  writer. 
In  1687  Cibber  went  to  London  and  for 
a while  it  was  uncertain  whether  he 
would  devote  such  talent  as  he  had  to 
the  Church,  the  court,  or  the  army.  He 
tells  at  length  of  his  passion  for  the 
stage,  which  made  all  three  equally 
impossible;  of  hi$  attempts  to  “sup- 
press the  bewitching  idea  of  so 
sublime  a station,”  and  of  his  final 
decision  that  there  “was  no  joy 
in  any  other  life  than  that  of  an 
actor.”  He  gives  an  account  of  his  six 
months’  probation,  without  pay.  “Pay 
was  the  least  of  my  concerns,”  he  adds; 
“the  joy  and  privilege  of  every  day  see- 
ing plays  for  nothing  was  a sufficient 
consideration  for  the  best  of  my 
services.” 

Cibber  was  now  well  launched  in  his 
theatrical  career.  His  first  appearance 
was  in  the  part  of  the  little  chaplain  in 
Otway’s  “Orphan,”  and  so  well  did  he 
play  it  that  the  manager  at  once  in- 
creased his  salary  five  shillings.  A sub- 
sequent impersonation  in  an  emergency, 
and  at  the  author's  request,  of  Lord 
Touchwood  in  “The  Double  Dealer”  ad- 
vanced him  to  a pound  a week.  He 
lived  on  this  and  kept  his  family  while 
he  made  his  first  attempts  at  play-writ- 
ing. “Love’s  Last  Shift”  was  his  first 
work.  It  was  highly  praised  by  South- 
ern and  Dorset,  but  Congreve  contented 
himself  by  saying  that  “it  had  a great 
many  things  that  were  like  wit  in  it.” 
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Cibber’s  next  play  was  an  adaptation  of 
Moliere’s  “Tartuffe”  which  he  called 
“The  Non-Juror.”  These  dramas  and 
the  fact  that  Cibber  was  manager  of  the 
famous  Drury  Lane  Theatre  during 
what  was  probably  the  most  interesting 
period  of  its  existence,  account  for  his 
prominence  in  the  theatrical  history  of 
the  early  eighteenth  century.  In  173J, 
when  he  was  appointed  Laureate,  he 
sold  out  his  interest  in  the  theatre,  not 
without  some  regret,  as  we  glean  from 
the  “Apology.”  In  1742  occurred  the 
quarrel  with  Pope,  and  the  result  was 
that  Cibber,  instead  of  Theobald,  be- 
came the  hero  of  “The  Dunciad.”  It 
was  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  that  Cib- 
ber appeared  on  the  stage  for  the  last 
time  as  Pandulph  in  his  own  wretched 
tragedy,  “Papal  Tyranny.” 

But  it  is,  after  all,  as  a history  of  the 
London  stage  from  1660  to  1731  that 
Colley  Cibber  is  read  now.  In  the 
“Apology”  we  may  find  the  full  history 
of  the  King’s  and  the  Duke’s  com- 
panies ; there  we  meet  Sir  William  Dav- 
enant,  the  first  owner  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  in  Drury  Lane,  known  as  the 
King’s,  and  Henry  Killigrew,  who  was 
granted  a patent  for  forming  the  Duke’s 
company  that  played  in  Dorset  Garden. 
Now,  according  to  Cibber,  there  were 
three  reasons  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
theatre  during  this  period.  One  was  the 
fact  that  playgoing  was  interdicted 
during  the  Civil  War.  “What  eager  ap- 
petites from  so  long  a fast  must  the 
guests  of  those  times  have  had  to  that 
high  and  fresh  variety  of  entertainments 
which  Shakespeare  had  left  prepared 
for  them?”  asks  Cibber.  The  second 
reason  was  that  before  the  Restoration 
no  actresses  had  ever  been  seen  upon  the 
English  stage.  The  characters  of  wo- 
men had  been  performed  up  to  this  time 
by  boys  or  effeminate  looking  young 
men,  with  what  grace  and  effectiveness 
we  may  easily  imagine.  The  third  rea- 
son was  a private  rule,  or  agreement, 


which  provided  that  no  play,  acted  at 
one  house  should  ever  be  attempted  at 
the  other.  All  the  best  players,  there- 
fore, of  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
Fletcher  and  the  rest  were  divided  be- 
tween two  great  theatrical  syndicates. 
Cibber  traces  the  history  of  these  two 
playhouses  and  their  owners  — their 
careers,  singly  and  jointly,  their  quar- 
rels and  legal  squabbles — up  to  the 
year  1731,  and  every  chapter  is  interest- 
ing, not  on  account  of  the  way  it  is  told, 
but  because  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
bald  facts. 

As  a collection  of  memoirs  of  famous 
players,  Colley  Cibber’s  autobiography 
will  always  be  consulted  more  or  less. 
Betterton,  Monfort,  Kynaston,  Sand- 
ford,  Nokes, — Cibber  has  written  them 
all  up  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and 
though  his  view  is  singularly  circum- 
scribed, still,  for  want  of  better,  we  are 
glad  to  read  what  he  has  to  say.  “Bet- 
terton was  an  actor  as  Shakespeare  was 
an  author,  both  without  competitors!” 
he  says.  “How  Shakespeare  wrote,” 
he  continues,  “all  men  who  have  a taste 
for  nature  may  read,  and  know — but 
with  what  higher  rapture  would  he  still 
be  read,  could  they  conceive  how  Bet- 
terton played  him!”  Thus  he  goes  on 
for  eleven  or  more  pages  about  Better- 
ton.  Then  are  we  introduced  to  the 
other  players  of  the  day,  and  if  we  are  to 
believe  Cibber,  many  of  them  attained 
astonishing  excellence  in  their  special 
lines.  Of  Mrs.  Barry  he  says : “In  the 
art  of  exciting  pity  she  had  a power  be- 
yond all  the  actresses  I have  yet  seen 
or  what  your  imagination  can  conceive.” 
“Mrs.  Leigh,”  he  tells  us,  “had  a very 
droll  way  of  dressing  the  pretty  foibles 
of  superannuated  beauties ; and  Mrs. 
Monfort  was  so  good  a mimic  that  she 
often  made  an  author  vain  of  work  that 
had  in  itself  but  little  merit.”  After 
praising  all  the  leading  actors  of  the 
time,  individually  and  collectively,  Cib- 
ber asks,  “If  in  my  account  of  these 
memorable  actors  I have  not  deviated 
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from  truth,  which  in  the  least  article  I 
am  not  conscious  of,  may  we  not  ven- 
ture to  say  they  had  not  their  equals  at 
any  one  time  in  any  one  theatre  in 
Europe  ?" 

The  time  covered  by  Cibber's  “Apol- 
ogy" was  an  eventful  period  in  Euro- 
pean history,  whether  we  consider  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  political  or  in- 
tellectual development.  The  stage  was 
an  important  center  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  ideas,  the  scattering  of  opinions 
amongst  the  people.  Therefore  the 
Government  took  a special  interest  in 
the  plays  produced,  and  more  than  one 
political  theory  was  carried  on  a crest 
of  success  or  buried  under  a wave  of 
failure  which  started  in  a playhouse 
under  the  glare  of  such  footlights  as  the 
time  afforded.  It  is  interesting  to  fol- 
low in  the  “Apology"  the  rise  of  inter- 
est in  the  theatre ; the  Government's 


relation  to  the  stage ; the  attitude  of  the 
players  to  the  managers  and  to  the 
playwrights;  the  change  of  opinion  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  appearance  of 
women  on  the  stage;  and  the  influence 
of  the  religious  feeling  or  lack  of  feeling 
on  the  character  of  the  plays  produced. 
For  light  on  these  interesting  subjects 
Cibber's  book  is  a storehouse  of  excep- 
tional value,  a source,  the  testimony  of 
an  eye-witness.  And  if  we  take  what  he 
says  for  what  it  is  worth ; if  we  read  in 
the  light  of  the  time  and  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  author;  if  we  do  not 
forget  that  Cibber  was  intolerantly  anti- 
Catholic  and  most  servile  in  his  attitude 
towards  the  Court,  which  was  bitter  in 
its  Protestantism,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
fill  out  the  outlines  he  gives  us  so  as  to 
get  a fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
London  stage  during  one  of  its  most 
influential  periods. 


Song  of  Care 

By  William  J.  Fischer 

O to  be  free  like  the  birds  in  the  air ! 

'Tis  a boon  my  simple  heart  craves, 

With  lightsome,  glad  wing  to  brush  away  Care, 
Who  counts  men  her  dutiful  slaves. 

But  no!  she’s  a maiden  with  beauty  set 
And  I'd  miss  the  touch  of  her  hand, 

So  come,  gentle  Care!  We  are  friends  well  met. 
Let’s  sow  well  in  Love’s  fruitful  land. 

O to  be  glad  like  the  birds  in  the  trees, 

With  never  a pain  or  a sigh, 

To  toil  patiently  like  satisfied  bees 
And  build  Love  a mansion  on  high ! 

But  what’s  a bright  smile  without  a sad  tear? 

A very  plain  fabric  of  Life. 

We  need  tangled  threads — the  white  and  the  black — 
At  the  looms  of  Pleasure  and  Strife. 
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A Recognition 

By  MARY  E.  MANNIX 


DHE  Baron  de  Chatenay  had 
dined  at  his  club,  and  about 
half-past  eight,  having  sipped 
his  black  coffee,  he  sallied 
forth  in  the  beautiful  June  moonlight, 
undecided  how  to  finish  his  evening. 
Finally,  having  passed  several  theatres, 
he  crossed  the  street  and  paused  in  front 
of  one  of  those  small  but  well-conducted 
places  of  amusement  with  which  Paris  is 
filled.  Having  purchased  his  ticket,  he 
was  about  to  ascend  the  .short  staircase 
which  led  to  the  foyer,  when  he  be- 
thought him  of  the  overcoat  still  on  his 
arm,  and  turning,  placed  it  in  the  keep- 
ing* of  Madame  Amelia,  to  whom  he  was 
well  known.  At  the  same  time  he  ob- 
served that  her  companion  was  absent, 
and  that  she  seemed  to  be  alone  in  cus- 
tody of  the  numerous  wraps  which  lay 
on  the  broad  counter  before  her. 

“ I do  not  see  Madame  Girard,”  said 
the  Baron.  “Is  she  taking  a little  va- 
cation?” 

“No,  Monsieur,”  was  the  reply.  “She 
is  not  taking  a little  vacation,  but  a very 
long  one.  She  will  return  no  more.” 
“No  more?  I am  sorry.  I am  used 
to  seeing  her  here.  She  is  a very  oblig- 
ing person.  Where  has  she  gone?” 
“To  the  hospital,  Monsieur.” 

“Do  you  tell  me  so!”  exclaimed  the 
Baron,  who  was  fifty-seven,  with  an  un- 
usually kind  heart,  and  more  interested 
in  human  nature  than  in  the  drama  he 
was  about  to  witness,  of  which  one  act 
had  already  been  played. 

“The  first  act  is  just  finished,  sir,” 
said  Madame  Amelia.  “If  you  do  not 
mind,  I can  tell  you  the  whole  story  in 
a few  moments,  during  the  intermis- 
sion.” 


“I  beg  that  you  will  do  so,”  answered 
the  Baron,  leaning  on  the  counter. 
“Poor  Madam.  Girard!” 

“Well,  this  is  the  truth  of  it.  For  a 
long  time  I had  noticed  that  she  was  not 
looking  well,  and  that  her  usual  kind 
disposition  was  sometimes  a little 
ruffled,  but  I laid  it  all  to  the  number 
and  fatigue  of  her  labors,  as  well  as  to 
the  approach  of  old  age.  I know  how 
it  is  myself,  Monsieur.  At  last  I said 
to  her  one  morning : 

“ 'But  you  are  not  well,  Madame — I 
know  you  are  not  well.  Your  skin  is 
so  yellow  and  your  eyes  so  dull — there 
must  be  something  the  matter  with  you.* 
For  a moment  she  did  not  answer  me. 
Then  she  said,  in  a voice  very  calm  and 
unconcerned,  T am  going  to  die  pres- 
ently, Amelie.  I have  an  incurable  dis- 
ease/ At  first  I did  not  know  what  to 
say.  I was  so  shocked,  so  distressed, 
and  so  surprised  at  her  apparent  indif- 
ference. But  after  I had  collected  my 
senses,  I tried  to  persuade  her  that  she 
was  mistaken,  that  while  there  was  life 
there  was  hope,  besides  repeating  all 
the  other  senseless  and  futile  remarks 
that  people  make,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, every  day  of  the  year.  After  I 
had  quite  finished,  she  looked  at  me 
with  the  same  calm  expression  and  an- 
swered as  before: 

“ T am  going  to  die  very  soon/ 
“What  could  I do,  Monsieur?  What 
could  I say?  I had  simply  to  keep 
silence,  and  hope  for  the  best.  After 
that  time,  as  though  the  revelation  she 
had  made  me  had  taken  away  some  of 
her  strength  with  the  breaking-down  of 
the  barrier  of  reserve  and  secrecy,  so 
long  maintained,  to  fail  rap- 
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idly.  She  never  complained,  but  could 
no  longer  attend  to  her  duties  as  she  had 
formerly  done.  She  came  and  went  in 
a cab,  but  I was  glad  to  do  her  work  and 
my  own  for  the  sake  of  keeping  her  be- 
side me ; we  had  been  companions  so 
long.  But  at  last  the  day  came  when 
she  could  endure  no  more;  she  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  Hotel  Dieti.” 
“That  is  best/’  said  the  Baron'. 

“She  is  in  Ward  17.  I went  to  see 
her  last  Sunday.  She  seems  well  con- 
tent, though  she  suffers  greatly.  Poor 
woman,  she  never  had  much  happiness 
in  life.  She  was  very  well-born,  mar- 
ried early  to  a man  who  spent  her  for- 
tune and  then  deserted  her,  after  death 
had  taken  from  her  two  lovely  children. 
But  she  was  glad  to  know  that  they 
were  in  Heaven,  Monsieur,  after  she  had 
begun  to  struggle  with  the  world.  She 
had  a little  money  saved,  but  her  ill- 
ness has  consumed  it  all.  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  she  must  die  as  a pauper,  is 
it  not,  Monsieur?” 

“Very  sad,”  answered  the  Baron.  * “I 
had  always  observed  something  supe- 
rior about  Madame  Girard.” 

“Will  you  believe  it,  Monsieur,”  said 
Madame  Amelie,  “that  of  all  our  pa- 
trons, many  of  whom  knew  her  very 
well,  you  are  the  first  to  inquire  for  her? 
That  is  also  very  sad ; do  you  not 
think  so?” 

“Probably  they  thought,  as  I did,  that 
she  was  taking  a vacation,”  observed 
the  Baron. 

“That  may  be.  But  she  will  be  glad, 
I know,  to  hear  that  you  asked,  Mon- 
sieur. She  was  always  so  grateful  for 
every  kindness.” 

“I  will  thank  you  for  my  coat,”  said 
the  Baron.  “The  second  act  has  begun : 
I will  come  another  evening.  Good 
night,  Madame  Amelie.” 

“A  perfect  gentleman !”  said  Madame 
Amelie  to  herself  as  the  Baron  slowly 


sauntered  through  the  vestibule  to  the 
crowded  boulevard. 

Arrived  at  his  bachelor  apartments, 
he  lit  a cigar,  and  entered  upon  a long 
reverie.  He  had  known  the  friendly 
work-woman  for  twenty  years.  Some- 
thing in  her  face,  deeply  lined  with  care 
and  sorrow,  had  attracted  him  from  the 
first  night,  when  he  had  heard  her  ask  of 
Madame  Amelie,  in  a whisper,  the  name 
of  the  gentleman — his  own — :whose 
cloak  had  just  been  given  to  her  care. 
And  there  was  a fleeting  reminiscence 
in  the  turn  of  her  cheek,  in  the  shape 
and  expression  of  her  eyes — which  must 
in  youth  have  been  very  beautiful — a 
suggestion  of  some  one  he  had  known, 
that  always  vanished  before  he  could 
place  it.  And  she  had  been  so  grateful  f 
Several  times  when  he  had  pressed  an 
extra  franc  into  her  toil-worn  hand,  he 
had  seen  the  tears  come  to  her  eyes. 
He  remembered  her  profile,  so  clear-cut, 
lie  might  say  so  aristocratic.  To-night, 
in  some  indefinable  manner,  it  mingled 
itself  with  that  of  his  mother  and  that 
of  his  cousin  Jeanne,  who  had  been  a 
famous  beauty,  till  his  spirits  ebbing 
* lower  and  lower  as  one  thought  follow- 
ing another  opened  wider  the  gates  of 
memory,  he  exclaimed  aloud.  “I  am 
surely  getting  old,  when  the  illness  of  a. 
poor  ‘ouvriere’  can  throw  me  into  a state 
like  this.”  Hastily  ringing  for  his  valet, 
he  went  gloomily  to  bed. 

♦ * * * * * * 

Baron  de  Chatenay  had  entirely  for- 
gotten the  poor  work-woman  till  one 
morning  two  weeks  later,  when  he 
found  himself,  returning  from  a business 
errand,  directly  in  front  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu.  His  gaze  fell  mechanically  on 
the  huge  pile,  with  its  solemn  aspect, 
and  at  the  same  moment  he  thought: 
“Who  has  been  speaking  to  me  lately 
of  the  Hotel  Dieu?”  Then  he  remem- 
bered the  history  of  Madame  Girard, 
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related  to  him  by  her  old  companion, 
and  at  once  became  possessed  by  the 
desire  to  enter  and  inquire  for  the  sick 
woman.  He  was  really  a man  who  dep- 
recated his  own  goodness,  and  as  he 
approached  the  entrance,  tried  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  was  prompted 
rather  by  curiosity  than  the  wish  to  do  a 
kindly  act  for  a suffering  fellow-creature 
and  perhaps  in  some  manner  aid  in 
softening  t{ie  horrors  of  her  dying  bed. 

His  courteous  manner,  his  gentle 
voice,  his  air  of  distinction,  all  made  a 
most  favorable  impression  on  the  Sister 
who  received  him  and  led  him  through 
long  corridors  and  up  and  down  stair- 
ways till  they  came  to  Ward  17  and 
the  door  was  pushed  open  to  give  him 
admission. 

Madame  Girard  occupied  the  third 
bed  from  the  right.  He  saw  her  at 
once  ; her  eyes  were  closed,  her  hands 
clasped  on  her  bosom,  her  face  so  pallid 
that  at  first  he  thought  her  dead.  As  he 
approached,  hat  in  hand,  the  two  Sis- 
ters who  were  standing  beside  it  sep- 
arated and  made  room  for  him.  “She 
is  very  low,”  said  one  of  them,  “she 
may  die  at  any  moment.  Are  you  a 
friend  of  this  lady,  Monsieur  ?” 

“I  have  known  her — in  the  line  of  her 
employment — for  many  years,”  replied 
the  Baron.  “She  was  a good  creature.” 

“Yes,”  was  the  rejoinder,  “very  pa- 
tient, and  gentle  and  grateful  for  every 
service.  Refined,  also,  above  her  sta- 
tion, Monsieur.”  The  visitor  was  re- 
garding closely  the  face  of  the  sick  wo- 
man, who  had  slightly  turned  towards 
him.  He  started,  so  strikingly  did  her 
profile  resemble  that  of  his  own  mother 
on  her  death-bed.  Suddenly  she  opened 
her  eyes  and  a look  of  recognition 
illumined  their  clouded  depths.  The 
trembling  hands  unclasped ; she  held 
them  towards  him,  one  would  say  al- 
most as  though  wishing  to  embrace  him. 


Confused,  but  anxious  to  gratify  what 
would  probably  be  her  last  wish,  De 
Chatenay  leaned  forward. 

“Armand !”  she  murmured,  so  faintly 
that  the  Sisters  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
could  not  have  distinguished  what  was 
said.  But  he,  hearing  his  own  name, 
instantly  and  fully  comprehended.  The 
red  blood  mounted  to  his  face ; gasping, 
he  stood  upright.  The  light  died  out  of 
her  eyes,  her  hands  fumbled  aimlessly 
among  the  covers. 

“Marie — Louise  was — the  twin  sis- 


ter— of  the  Baron  de  Chatenay,”  she 
mumbled,  but  only  the  man  beside  her 
heard ; his  hands  clenched  in  agony,  his 
knees  trembling. 

“She  wanders,”  observed  the  nun, 
and  as  she  spoke,  the  tired  eyes  closed. 
It  seemed  to  the  Baron  that  years  of 
agony  were  compassed  in  the  short 
space  of  time  in  which  he  stood  gazing 
at  the  form  before  him,  that  of  his  twin- 


sister,  who  had  secretly  left  her  father’s 
house  forty  years  before  with  a servant 
and  20,000  francs,  which  she  had  taken 
from  her  mother’s  escritoire;  whose 
offence  had  been  so  great,  so  unpardon- 
able, that  her  name  had  never  again 
been  spoken  in  the  family  she  had  hu- 
miliated and  disgraced.  But  the  agony 
was  not  to  be  prolonged.  A little  flutter 
of  the  eyelids,  a scarcely  perceptible 
sigh,  and  the  tragedy  was  over. 

“Here,  Sister,”  said  the  Baron  de 
Chatenay  to  the  attendant,  placing  two 
notes  of  a hundred  francs  each  in  her 
hand.  “Have  some  Masses  said,  and 
see  that  she  is  not  buried  in  a pauper’s 
grave.” 

When  he  left  the  hospital,  the  Baron 
directed  his  steps  towards  a certain 
chapel  which  he  often  passed  in  his 
walks  but  never  entered.  But  to-day  he 
did  so,  impelled  by  the  desire  of  asking 
God’s  forbearance  with  a careless  life, 
for  grace,  protection,  mercy.  He  often 
goes  there  now. 
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Introduction  to  His  Works 

By  FATHER  THUENTE,  0.  P. 


I51N  the  beginning  of  January 
Bishop  Stang  wrote:  “I  look 
H upon  Father  Denifle  as  one  of 
the  greatest  men. of  the  great 
Order  of  St.  Dominic.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  make  known  his  works  to  the 
English-speaking  world.” 

A little  later,  before  even  the  month 
had  passed,  the  Master  of  Life  and 
Death  took  the  pen  from  the  hand  of  the 
strong  and  vigorous  apostle,  and  called 
him  to  Himself.  In  honor  of  his  mem- 
ory we  have  taken  up  our  own  weak  pen 
to  continue,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
the  work  which  the  learned  bishop  left 
undone. 

In  the  three  last  numbers  of  The  Ro- 
sary Magazine  we  have  tried  to  give 
an  idea  of  Father  Denifle’s  last  work, 
“Luther  and  Lutherthum.”  Now  we 
ask  our  reader  to  follow  us  to  Father 
Denifle’s  first  great  work — a new, 
learned,  critical  publication  of  the  Ger- 
man writings  of  Blessed  Henry  Suso. 

Martin  Luther  and  Henry  Suso,  these 
two  most  popular  and  influential  reli- 
gious t writers  of  Germany  of  the  six- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  respec- 
tively, are  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other  both  in  character  and  doctrine. 

Luther  was  naturally  proud,  violent 
and  passionate,  while  Suso,  like  his  Mas- 
ter, was  kind,  gentle  and  “meek  and 
humble  of  heart.”  Luther’s  language, 
which  is  so  often  praised,  teems  with  ex- 
pressions of  bitterness  and  vulgarity, 
while  Suso’s  is  always  noble,  flowery 
and  poetic.  Luther  neglected  the  in- 
terior life  of  the  soul,  that  is,  prayer  and 
mortification,  and  taught  the  religious 


world  to  ignore  the  commandments ; 
Suso  was  a perfect  model  of  a devout 
soul.  Living  in  solitude,  he  made  his 
heart  Christlike  by  constant  prayer  and 
austere  penances,  and  became  thus  a 
rnaster  of  the  ascetic  life,  a leader  of 
souls  to  Heaven.  To  turn  one’s 
thoughts  from  Martin  Luther  to  Henry 
Suso,  means  to  turn  from  the  tempestu- 
ous, angry  sea  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  serene,  starry  heavens. 

Blessed  Henry  Suso  was  born  of  noble 
parents,  in  Swabia,  in  the  year  1300. 
From  his  devout  mother  lie  inherited  a 
tender,  loving  heart,  which  God  en- 
riched and  adorned  with  many  excep- 
tional graces.  When  but  thirteen  years 
of  age  he  joined  the  Dominican  Order. 
He  studied  at  the  L^niversity  of  Cologne, 
which  still  breathed  the  spirit  of  a 
Blessed  Albert  and  of  a St.  Thomas  bf 
Aquin,  and  became,  with  Venerable 
Tauler,  a disciple  of  Master  Eckhart, 
the  Father  of  German  mysticism. 

Many  of  his  fruitful  years  were  spent 
in  a convent  facing  the  calm  Lake  Con- 
stance and  surrounded  by  the  inspir- 
ing Alps. 

The  world  has  honored  him  with  the 
title  of  “Prince  of  Mystic  Theologians,” 
and  the  Church  calls  him  “blessed,” 
and  has  set  apart  a day,  the  second  of 
March,  for  the  celebration  of  his  feast. 

The  great  work  of  Father  Denifle, 
which  we  wish  to  bring  before  our  read- 
ers, reviews  four  books  of  Blessed  Henry 
Suso:  His  interior  life,  with  an  intro- 
duction to  an  ascetic  life  for  beginners; 
the  “Book  of  Eternal  Wisdom the 
“Book  of  Eternal  Truth and  “Letters 
on  Religious  Life.” 
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The  motive  which  prompted  the  saint 
to  write  is  the  key  to  the  nature  and 
scope  of  his  works. 

Elizabeth  Staglin,  a cloistered  Do- 
minican nun,  having  heard  of  Henry 
Suso’s  piety  and  prudence,  wrote  and 
begged  him  for  spiritual  advice  and 
spiritual  food.  “Her  one  desire/* 
the  saint  tells  us,  “was  to  lead  a perfect 
life ; so  whenever  she  found  anything 
which  she  thought  would  be  of  use  to 
herself  or  her  companions,  she  made  a 
note  of  it.  Her  life  resembled,  there- 
fore, the  busy  bee  gathering  sweets  from 
the  flowers.” 

Her  sincerity  is  well  reflected  in  the 
letter  which  she  wrote  asking  for  the 
favor.  “My  desire,’*  she  says,  “is  to 
lead  a holy  life.  I have  courage  to  do 
whatever  you  may  advise  me  to  do,  no 
matter  how  painful  it  may  be.  I fear 
neither  renunciation,  suffering  nor 
death.  Spare  not  my  frail  human  na- 
ture. The  mortifications  you  impose 
upon  yourself,  I,  too,  with  God’s  grace, 
shall  imitate.” 

Well  did  she  understand  the  great 
truth  that  the  word  of  advice  is  fruitless 
if  it  be  given  with  the  lips  and  not  with 
the  heart.'  Therefore  did  she  ask 
Blessed  Henry  to  bestow  upon  her  the 
benefits  of  his  own  experience.  And 
her  request  was  granted.  He  wrote 
solely  for  the  encouragement  and  en- 
lightenment of  that  one  soul.  Fortu- 
nately Elizabeth  Staglin  was  prudent 
enough  to  treasure  all  those  precious 
documents,  and  also  to  write  out  his  oral 
instructions.  But  Suso,  becoming 
aware  of  what  he  termed  a “spiritual 
theft,”  punished  her,  and  compelled  her 
to  give  up  all  her  writings.  Part  of  them 
he  destroyed  ; the  rest,  by  divine  inspira- 
tion, he  corrected  and  enlarged  and  gave 
to  the  world  toward  the  end  of  his  life. 

This  is  the  simple  origin  of  the  works 
of  Blessed  Henry  Suso. 

The  little  volume  called  the  “Book  of 
Eternal  Wisdom”  was  written  at  an 


earlier  period,  not  for  religious,  but  for 
the  Christian  laity,  in  order  to  inflame 
them  with  the  fire  of  divine  love,  with 
which  his  own  » heart  was  consumed. 
Father  Denifle  tells  us  that  this  book 
was  the  most  widely  read  German  book 
of  devotion  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  and  terms  it  “the 
most  beautiful  production  of  German 
mysticism.” 

It  is  our  object  to  acquaint  our  readers 
with  the  interior  life  of  this  great  saint, 
and  with  his  instructive,  elevating  doc- 
trine, so  human  and  yet  so  divine.  It 
is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our 
times.  The  religious  world  of  to-day, 
both  Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  is  for- 
tunately returning  to  the  works  of  the 
great  mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
lives  and  works  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena,  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  of  St. 
Theresa  are  in  great  demand.  This  as- 
sures us  that  Blessed  Henry  Suso  will 
also  bring  joy  and  consolation  to  many 
an  unhappy  heart. 

To  understand  and  appreciate  these 
works  it  is  not  necessary  to  live  in  a 
convent,  or  to  be  learned  and  highly 
educated.  “The  thoughts  which  they 
contain,”  says  the  saint  in  his  preface  to 
the  “Eternal  Wisdom,”  “are  simple, 
and  the  words  are  more  simple  still,  for 
they  proceed  from  a simple  soul  and 
are  meant  for  simple,  imperfect  men.” 

The  language  of  the  mystic  is  the  lan- 
guage of  love,  easily  understood  by 
those  of  simple  heart.  Like  the  good 
nun  to  whom  he  wrote,  so  must  we  who 
read  have  an  ardent  desire  for  the  spir- 
itual food ; like  her,  we  must  reflect  and 
apply  the  lessons  to  ourselves  and  then 
courageously  follow  his  advice  and  ex- 
ample. 

The  saint  himself  tells  us  that  he  who 
has  a cold,  proud  heart  can  no  more 
understand  the  language  of  a simple  soul 
than  those  who  speak  different  tongues 
can  converse  with  each  other.  He  re- 
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quests  us  to  study  his  words,  not  as  if 
they  were  dead  parchment,  “chilled  and 
withered  like  plucked  roses,”  but  as 
living  words  issuing  from  a heart  in- 
spired by  grace  and  filled  with  the  love 
of  God  and  neighbor.  “He  who  thus 


reads  in  a devout  and  prayerful  way 
will  hardly  have  read  before  his  heart 
will  be  filled  with  fervent  love,  with  a 
yearning  toward  God  and  an  abhorrence 
of  sin,  and  presently  his  soul  will  be  re- 
newed in  grace.” 


Inner  Life  of  Blessed  Henry  Suso 


Blessed  Henry  Suso,  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Dominic,  a great  mystic  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  is  one  of  the  few  saints 
who  allowed  his  charity  to  conquer  his 
humility. 

In  order  that  he  might  help  to  instruct 
and  edify  others,  he  wrote  a confession 
of  his  entire  life  and  published  it  to  the 
world. 

In  it  he  reveals  his  most  secret 
thoughts  and  desires.  He  pictures  his 
manner  of  thinking  and  speaking,  of 
working  and  praying,  of  rejoicing  and 
suffering.  He  tells  us  of  the  great  and 
wonderful  graces  which  Almighty  God 
bestowed  upon  him.  This  manifestation 
of  his  pure  and  noble  heart  is,  therefore, 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance 
to  all  who  would  lead  a Christian  life  and 
attain  salvation. 

To  understand  fully  his  pure,  beauti- 
ful, poetic  soul,  we  must  ever  remember 
that  nature  had  endowed  him  with  a 
most  loving  heart.  In  later  years  this- 
charming  natural  trait  was  not  de- 
stroyed, but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  grew 
purer  and  stronger  and  was  elevated  to 
the  supernatural  order. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  breaks 
forth  into  these  touching  words,  which 
so  admirably  describe  his  character : “O 
God,”  he  says,  “I  call  upon  Thee,  Who 
knowest  all  things,  to  testify  that  I have 
had  a loving  heart  from  the  hour  of  my 
birth,  and  throughout  all  the  days  of 
my  life.  Never  have  I seen  any  one  in 

Not* — We  give  a rather  free  translation 
of  quotations.  For  some  of  them  we  are 
indebted  to  an  English  work  on  “The  Little 
Book  of  Eternal  Wisdom/’  published  by 
Thomas  B.  Noonan  & Co.,  Boston. 


sorrow  and  suffering  but  my  heart  went 
out  to  him ; never  have  I suffered  an 
unkind  word  to  be  spoken  of  any  one, 
present  or  absent ; never  have  I exag- 
gerated the  faults  of  any  one;  never 
have  I misrepresented  facts.  When  I 
could  not  speak  well  of  others,  I was 
silent.  I have  been  the  father  of  the 
poor ; I have  been  the  friend  of  Thy  chil- 
dren ; I have  consoled  the  sad  and 
heavy-laden ; I have  wept  with  the 
weeping;  I have  grieved  with  the  sor- 
rowful ; I have  forgiven  all  who  have 
offended  me,  no  matter  how  grievously. 
And,  Lord,  not  only  human  beings  have 
I comforted  and  helped  when  they  were 
in  trouble,  but  all  Thy  dumb  creatures, 
the  beasts,  the  birds,  have  I pitied  and 
helped,  and  prayed  fot*  to  the  Supreme 
and  Merciful  Master.” 

What  a remarkable  testimony  the 
learned  saint  was  able  to  give  of  himself 
at  the  end  of  his  life.  It  expresses  a 
natural  as  well  as  a supernatural  love 
for  all  that  lives.  It  means  sympathy 
and  compassion  for  all  that  suffers.  Such 
perfection  we  all  desire  to  acquire  and 
to  possess.  Let  us,  therefore,  cast  a 
glance  at  the  life  of  the  saint,  that  we, 
too,  may  learn  the  way  which  leads  to 
perfection  and  profit  by  his  example. 

Blessed  Henry  Suso  left  the  world  and 
entered  the  convent  when  he  was  only 
thirteen  years  of  age.  This  was  con- 
trary to  the  rule  and  custom  of  the  Or- 
der, but  the  superiors  undoubtedly  rec- 
ognized in  the  boy  extraordinary  signs 
of  a religious  vocation.  The  first  five 
years  of  his  convent  life  were  spent  in  a 
useless  way.  His  mind  was  distracted, 
and  remained  so.  He  was  careful  to 
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avoid  serious  faults,  but  careless  about 
little  things. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age,  a great 
and  sudden  change  was  noticed  in  his 
conduct.  He  realized  at  that  early  age 
that  there  is  no  happiness  in  the  convent 
for  a poor  religious.  Such  a one  is 
deprived  of  the  consolations  of  the 
world  and  the  consolations  of  God,  and 
must  be  unhappy.  The  novice  felt  that 
all  the  things  to  which  he  had  given  his 
affection  did  not  make  him  happy.  His 
soul  was  filled  with  remorse.  Eagerly 
he  sought  some  object  which  would  sat- 
isfy his  great,  tender,  loving  heart. 
“Sweet  and  tender  Lord !”  he  exclaimed, 
“from  the  days  of  my  childhood  my 
mind  has  sought  for  something  with 
burning  thirst.  I sought  it  in  creatures, 
but  the  more  I sought  it  in  them  the  less 
I found  it,  Every  image  warned  me 
away  thus:  T am  not  what  thou  seek- 
est.’  ” He  was  too  weak  to  raise  him- 
self to  God ; but  God,  in  His  goodness, 
turned  towards  him.  He  received  some 
great  grace,  the  nature  of  which  the 
saint  does  not  reveal  to  us.  It  turned 
his  heart  to  God  forever.  From  that  day 
on  he  was  a good  religious. 

But  the  grace  of  God  did  not  suddenly 
make  him  perfect,  for  perfection  is  the 
work  of  a lifetime.  The  saint  had  to 
struggle  for  it,  and  this  struggle  is  most 
instructive. 

To  give  his  heart  to  God,  he  had  to 
take  it  away  from  creatures.  That  was 
the  first  and  most  difficult  step — doubly 
difficult  because  he  lived  with  rather  in- 
different and  lukewarm  companions. 
He  had  to  break  away  from  his  own 
past  and  from  their  way  of  living. 

The  first  tempter  was  an  inner  voice 
which  said:  “Be  careful;  it  is  easy  to 
begin  a stricter  and  more  perfect  life, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  persevere  in  it.  You 
cannot  lead  such  a life  without  the  spe- 
cial grace  of  God,  and  how  do  you 
know  that  God  will  give  you  that 
grace  ?” 


The  second  temptation  was  the  bad 
example  set  him  by  his  companions. 
“It  is  good  to  strive  after  perfection,” 
they  said : “Begin,  therefore,  in  a more 
moderate  way,  so  that  you  may  be  able 
to  continue;  avoid  sin,  but  eat  and 
drink  and  live  as  we  do.  Remember, 
other  Christians  expect  to  get  to  heaven 
without  such  austerities.,, 

The  struggle  was  long  and  bitter.  He 
was  fully  convinced  that  he  was  right; 
that  the  tempters  were  wrong. 

He  fully  believed  that  God  would 
never  refuse  His  grace.  He  knew  he 
could  not  lead  an  easy  life  and  at  the 
same  time  a good,  Christian  life.  But 
at  times  his  nature  was  weak,  and  being 
lonely  and  without  sympathy,  he  re- 
turned occasionally  to  his  former  friends. 
He  was  cheerful  when  he  went  to  them, 
but  sad  when  he  returned.  Their  con- 
versation did  not  please  him,  and  his 
conversation  was  unbearable  to  them. 
Their  remarks,  telling  him  to  live  an  or- 
dinary life,  pained  him.  He  returned  to 
his  cell  wishing  he  had  never  left  it,  and 
resolving  never  to  leave  it  again. 

The  little  chapter  that  he  wrote  on 
silence  tells  us  how  completely  he  turned 
away  from  the  world,  and  how  strictly 
he  observed  the  rule.  During  thirty 
years  he  broke  silence  at  table  but  once. 
This  happened  while  traveling  with 
some  companions.  Before  breaking 
silence  in  the  convent,  he  would  always 
ask  himself  three  questions : Is  it 

against  the  rule?  Will  it  distract  others? 
Will  it  disturb  my  peace?  Only  when 
he  could  answer  these  questions  in  the 
negative  did  he  speak. 

When  called  to  the  parlors,  he  ob- 
served the  following  golden  rule:  Re- 
ceive the  visitor  kindly,  transact  the 
business  briefly,  dismiss  him  consoled 
and  happy,  and  return  to  your  work  un- 
disturbed. The  more  Blessed  Henry 
Suso  separated  himself  from  the  world, 
the  more  did  he  find  God  in  his  heart. 
The  more  he  deprived  himself  of  human 
consolation  the  more  did  he  enjoy  divine 
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solace ; for  God  is  ever  ready  to  reveal 
Himself  to  His  children  if  His  children 
will  hearken  to  Him  and  receive  Him. 

The  world  looks  with  pity  on  the 
young  religious  in  his  cell.  It  compares 
him  to  a criminal  in  prison.  Yet  the  cell 
of  Blessed  Henry  Suso  became  to  him 
a veritable  paradise — a true  heaven. 
Recovering  from  a trance  in  which,  for 
an  hour,  he  had  enjoyed  the  presence  of 
God,  he  exclaimed:  “If  this  is  not 

heaven,  I do  not  know  what  heaven  can 
be  !”  The  foretaste  of  such  sweet, 
heavenly  pleasures  remained  in  his  soul 
and  strengthened  in  it  the  desire 
to  possess  God.  We  see  here  that  au- 
sterity does  not  destroy  what  is  noble 
and  beautiful  in  the  human  soul,  but 
purifies  and  elevates  it.  The  saint  en- 
joyed God  with  his  heart  and  his  soul, 
both  in  a natural  and  in  a supernatural 
way.  Well  could  he  say  with  the  in- 
spired wrriter:  “My  heart  and  my  flesh 
rejoiced  in  the  living  God.”  And  as  his 
whole  being  loved  God  and  enjoyed 
Him,  so  he  also  loved  and  enjoyed  all 
that  which  is  beautiful  and  charming  in 
God’s  creation.  All  was  but  an  expres- 
sion of  God’s  love,  and  a motive  for  lov- 
ing God. 

This  separation  of  the  heart  from  an 
inordinate  love  of  creatures  is  as  neces- 
sary for  the  Christian  in  the  world  as  for 
the  religious  in  the  convent.  Christ  had 
in  mind  all  His  followers  when  He  said : 
“Be  ye  perfect  as  My  heavenly  Father  is 
perfect.”  We  are  born  into  the  world 
and  naturally  love  the  world  and  cling  to 
the  “unjust  goods”  of  the  world.  Those 
enslaving  bonds  must  be  broken  to  set 
the  soul  free  and  lift  it  up  to  God. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom  appealed 
most  to  him,  for  it  pictured  God’s  love 
in  such  a poetic  way.  Therefore,  even  as 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  espoused  him- 
self to  his  “Lady  Poverty,”  so 
Blessed  Henry  Suso  chose  “Eter- 
nal Wisdom”  for  his  bride.  With 
the  inspired  writer,  he  exclaimed : 
“Her  have  I loved  and  sought  from  mv 


youth ; I have  desired  to  take  her  for 
my  spouse,  and  I am  become  a lover  of 
her  beauty.  When  I go  into  my  house, 
I shall  repose  myself  with  her,  for  her 
conversation  hath  no  bitterness,  nor  her 
company  any  tediousness,  but  joy  and 
gladness.” 

One  day,  while  lost  in  meditation  and 
sweet  converse  with  Eternal  Wisdom, 
the  fire  of  love  began  to  burn  in  an  un- 
usual way  in  his  heart,  and  he  cried  out : 
“O  God,  could  I but  think  of  something 
to  express  the  eternal  love  which  exists 
between  me  and  You,  that  I might  prove 
that  I belong  to  You,  and  that  You  are 
the  desire  of  my  heart ; could  I but  con- 
ceive a sign,  a symbol,  something  that 
could  not  be  destroyed !” 

Arising,  and  baring  his  bosom,  he  ex- 
claimed : “O  Almighty  God,  grant  me 
the  power  and  strength  to  accomplish 
what  I have  resolved  to  do,  for  to-day 
You  must  sink  to  the  very  bottom  of 
my  heart.”  He  then  cut  the  name  of 
Jesus  (I.  H.  S.)  into  his  flesh,  directly 
over  his  heart.  But  he  felt  no  pain,  so 
great  was  his  love.  Kneeling  down  be- 
fore a crucifix,  he  thus  prayed:  “My 
Lord,  eternal  love  of  my  heart,  behold 
and  see  mv  great  desire.  Lord,  I can 
not  and  may  not  do  more.  Accomplish, 
I beseech  You,  what  I have  begun.  Seal 
my  heart  with  Your  Holy  Name,  that 
You  may  never  leave  it  again.” 

Thus  B.  Henry  Suso,  as  he  explains 
in  one  of  his  letters,  fulfilled,  literally, 
the  advice  of  God : “Put  Me  (My  name) 
as  a sign  (of  loved  upon  thy  heart.” 
“Whether  we  stand  or  walk,”  he  says, 
“eat  or  drink,  at  all  times  the  golden 
initial  letters  I.  H.  S.  should  remain 
written  upon  our  hearts.”  * * * “Be- 
hold St.  Paul,  the  model  of  the  friends 
of  God,  how  the  name  of  Jesus  rested 
a-t  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  When  his 
head  had  been  severed  from  his  body,  his 
lips  pronounced  still  three  times  the 
word,  ‘Jcsns>  Jesus,  Jesus.’  ” Since  the 
followers  of  the  saint  had  not  his  ardent 

love  and  courage  to  write  that^dprable 
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name  with  letters  of  blood  in  the  living 
flesh,  he  distributed  to  them  white  scap- 
ulars bearing  the  Holy  Name  in  red 
letters.  This  faithful  adorer  of  the  Holy 
Name  became  a great  promoter  of  that 
beautiful  devotion  and  a true  model  and 
patron  of  all  members  of  that  Society. 

This  gives  us  a picture  of  the  young 
Dominican  saint.  Love  led  him  to  the 
convent  when  but  a child.  There  he 
attached  himself  at  first  too  much  to 
creatures,  but  seeing  his  mistake,  he 
fought  all  temptations — the  weakness  of 
his  human  nature,  the  example  and  ad- 
vices of  his  brethren — and  turned  to 
unite  himself  more  closely  to  God.  And 
God,  ever  a kind  and  loving  Father,  saw 
the  prodigal  son  coming  at  a great  dis- 
tance, ran  to  meet  him,  embraced  him, 
gave  him  the  cloak  and  ring  of  sonship, 
and  gently  and  in  perfect  harmony  with 
his  gentle  disposition,  helped  him  on  in 
the  way  of  perfection.  Let  us  follow  the 
noble  youth  and  behold  how  he  fought 
the  battles  of  life  in  the  days  of  his  man- 
hood. 

To  follow  Christ  means  to  suffer. 
“Take  up  your  cross  daily  and  follow 
Me.”  Sometimes  God  attracts  a soul 
by  manifesting  His  goodness  and  filling 
it  with  sweet  consolation.  But  such 
favors  are  passing.  As  silver  is  tried  by 
fire, and  gold  in  the  furnace,  so  are  hearts 
tried  by  suffering.  Blessed  Henry  Suso 
understood  this  truth  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  spiritual  life.  Learning 
of  the  love  and  beauty  and  perfection  of 
Eternal  Wisdom  in  Holy  Scripture,  he 
found  also  that  no  one  can  possess  her 
without  mortification.  Love  and  suffer- 
ing go  together,  he  writes:  “A  lover 
must  be  a martyr.” 

The  first  great  sufferings  of  our  saint 
were  voluntary,  self-imposed  corporal 
penances.  He  felt  that  though  the  body 
was  God’s  beautiful  creation,  honored 
by  the  sacred  humanity  of  Christ  and 
destined  for  eternal  glory,  yet  it  must 
be  subdued  and  made  the  servant  of  the 
soul.  He  felt  that  the  body  naturally 


drags  the  soul  away  from  God  to  earth. 
He  felt  it  to  be  the  prison-house  of  the 
soul.  Therefore,  this  great  saint,  though 
he  was  so  kind  and  sensitive  and  sym- 
pathetic toward  others,  began  to  afflict 
his  body  with  the  most  bloody  and  cruel 
torments,  and  continued  this  practice 
for  eighteen  long  years.  He  was  dressed 
in  haircloth ; iron  chains  penetrated  his 
skin;  the  discipline  used  twice  daily 
made  his  blood  flow  freely  to  the 
ground ; a crucifix  with  sharp  nails  worn 
day  and  night  robbed  him  of  rest.  He 
deprived  himself  as  much  as  possible  of 
food  and  drink.  Thus  he  lived,  day 
after  day,  suffering,  sighing  and  weep- 
ing, but  ever  persevering,  until  he 
reached  his  fortieth  year. 

The  bare  descriptions  of  these  tor- 
ments are  painful  to  us.  We  know  of 
no  other  saint  who  suffered  more  or  suf- 
fered longer  than  Blessed  Henry  Suso. 

As  the  strength  of  his  body  was  thus 
wasted  and  destroyed,  his  beautiful  soul 
grew  stronger  and  happier;  it  became 
more  angelic  and  Godlike.  Suffering  is 
the  very  entrance  to  the  loving  heart  of 
Jesus. 

When  Blessed  Henry  Suso  was  forty 
years  old,  led  by  Eternal  Wisdom,  he 
took  a new,  important  step  on  the  way 
of  perfection. 

For  years  he  had  mortified  his  body, 
so  that  the  mortification  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  truly  manifest  in  it.  But  though 
mortification  of  body  and  senses  is  nec- 
essary, it  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  not  the 
end  of  perfection,  but  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a spiritual  life.  Self-will  must 
be  sacrificed.  The  human  will  must  be 
submitted  to  God’s  holy  will  in  all 
things.  “Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done.” 
Everything  must  be  accepted  from  God 
with  holy  indifference — sickness  and 
health,  joy  and  sorrow,  success  and  fail- 
ure, friends  and  enemies,  honor  and  dis- 
honor, life  and  death. 

This  virtue  of  perfect  submission  to 
God’s  will  our  saint  did  not  acquire  in 
the  highest  degree  during  the  long 
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period  in  which  he  taught  his  body  to 
be  submissive  to  his  will. 

But  one  day  he  heard  the  Voice  of 
God  saying:  “It  is  enough.”  The 

saint  rejoiced  and  thanked  God.  ' The 
mortifications  had  always  remained  pain- 
ful to  him,  and  therefore  he  was  happy 
when  he  could  dispense  himself  from 
them.  He  began  to  eat  and  drink,  sleep 
and  rest  freely.  This  state  did  not  last 
very  long,  however.  Again  God  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  said:  “Until  now 
you  have  suffered  lightly  compared  with 
that  which  is  to  follow.  Learn  to  accept 
fearlessly  and  cheerfully  whatever  others 
do  to  you  and  say  about  you.  You  have 
been  my  servant  till  now ; henceforth 
be  my  knight.  You  shall  not  be  free 
from  suffering,  but  your  suffering  will 
be  of  a different  nature.” 

This  revelation  frightened  Blessed 
Henry,  and  in  his  fear  he  asked  God  to 
show  him  the  number  of  trials  that  still 
awaited  him.  But  God  answered  him 
beautifully,  saying:  “Lift  your  eyes  to 
the  stars.  If  you  can  count  their  num- 
ber, you  can  also  count  the  number  of 
your  sufferings.  Even  as  the  stars  ap- 
pear small,  so  will  your  sufferings  seem 
small  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  you 
will  find  them  hard  to  bear.” 

The  saint  then  asked  God  to  reveal 
to  him  the  nature  of  his  sufferings.  But 
God  answered  him  by  giving  him  only  a 
little  idea  of  what  they  were  to  be,  say- 
ing: “Till  now  you  have  chosen  your 
own  crosses ; henceforth  you  will  re- 
ceive them  from  others.  Till  now  you 
have  received  consolations ; henceforth 
you  will  meet  with  unkindness  and  un- 
faithfulness, and  those  who  remain  true 
to  you  will  have  to  suffer  with  you.  You 
will  be  abandoned  by  God  and  men  ; you 
will  be  persecuted  by  friends  and 
enemies.’* 

Blessed  Henry  understood  this  proph- 
etic answer.  He  turned  pale  and  began 
to  tremble.  Seeing  a dog  in  the  court- 
yard playing  with  a rag,  tearing  it  with 
his  teeth,  dragging  it  through  the  dust 


and  throwing  it  up  in  the  air,  he  ex- 
claimed : “I  am  the  old  rag ; I shall  be 
treated  in  a similar  way.”  He  descended 
to  the  yard,  picked  up  the  rag  and  kept 
it  in  his  room  for  many  years.  When- 
ever, in  later  years,  he  was  tempted  to 
become  impatient,  he  would  look  at  the 
rag  and  say : “It  was  patient  and  silent, 
and  so  will  I,  too,  be  patient  and  silent.” 

From  now  on  the  saint  was  misrepre- 
sented, misunderstood,  misjudged  and 
abused,  even  by  his  own  brethren.  He 
was  accused  of  the  vilest  crimes,  and 
more  than  once  escaped  violent  death  in 
a miraculous  manner.  Among  his  ac- 
cusers and  persecutors  were  his  dearest 
friends. 

Doubts  of  faith  began  to  trouble  him. 
Hours  and  days  of  great  sadness  and  de- 
pression followed.  For  ten  years  the 
thought  that  lie  would  be  lost,  no  mat- 
ter what  he  would  do,  haunted  and  mar- 
tyred his  soul  day  and  night. 

How  constant  these  bitter  persecu- 
tions were,  and  with  what  holy  indiffer- 
ence lie  learned  to  bear  them,  we  read  in 
a simple  answer  given  to  the  members 
of  a religious  community  inquiring 
about  him:  “I  am  getting  along  very 
poorly,”  he  said ; “during  four  weeks 
my  honor  and  life  have  not  been  at- 
tacked. God  must  have  abandoned  me.” 

Hardly  had  he  uttered  these  words 
when  a brother  entered  in  haste  and 
asked  him  to  conceal  himself,  as  two 
men,  who  had  sworn  to  kill  him,  were 
looking  for  him. 

How  such  persecutions  destroyed  in 
his  heart  all  pride,  self-love  and  self- 
will,  and  how  they  taught  him  to  seek 
and  do  God’s  will  always,  and  to  rely  on 
H:s  love  and  goodness  for  strength  and 
protection,  we  learn  from  the  following 
little  incident : 

One  day  a brother,  a shoemaker  by 
trade,  reproached  the  saintly  priest, 
though  he  was  innocent,  and  said  some 
very  unkind  and  bitter  words  to  him. 
Blessed  Henry  listened  patiently,  and 
then  walked  away  in  silence,  with  a 
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peaceful  heart.  In  the  evening  he  went 
to  the  guilty  brother,  humbly  prostrated 
himself  at  his  feet  and  implored  his  par- 
don for  having  caused  him  so  much 
trouble  and  sorrow. 

Reflecting  on  his  past  life,  he  greatly 
rejoiced  in  his  mortifications  and  perse- 
cutions. They  had  moulded  his  body 
and  soul  and  made  him  like  unto  Jesus 
carrying  His  cross  and  crowned  with 
thorns.  Like  St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
he  could  write : “This  is  the  state  of  the 
perfect;  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to 


escape  hell,  and  have  joy  in  this  life  and 
joy  eternal  besides,  they  would  not  want 
it,  for  they  delight  so  greatly  in  con- 
forming themselves  to  Christ  crucified 
that  they  would  rather  endure  pain  than 
be  freed  from  it.” 

This  ideal  state  of  the  perfect,  Blessed 
Henry  Suso  reached.  May  the  blood- 
stained way,  so  clearly  marked  by  him, 
lead  us.  May  the  love  of  Christ  crucified 
draw  our  hearts  to  it.  And  may  the 
merits  and  powerful  prayers  of  the  saint 
help  us  persevere  on  it  unto  the  end. 


St  Francis  Xa.vier’s  Pra.yer 

(A  free  version) 

By  Edward  F.  Oaresche,  S.  J. 

O my  God,  I love^I  love  Thee ! 

Not  to  gain  the  Heavens  above  me, 

Not  for  fear,  thy  wrath  inspires, 

Threatening  sin  with  endless  fires; 

For  Thyself,  I love  Thee ! 

Thou,  my  Jesus, — Thou  hast  claimed  me, 
Leaning  from  Thy  Cross  of  sorrow; 

Thou  hast  borne  my  sins  that  shamed  Thee, — 
Yearning  greater  griefs  to  borrow. 

Thou  hast  loved  the  nails  that  tore  Thee, — 
Loved  the  woes  that  hovered  o’er  Thee ! 

Loved  the  lance,  the  thorns,  the  gall — 

Yea,  for  me  Thou  loved’st  them  all! 

All  the  shame,  and  taunts  and  jeers ; 

All  the  stripes —the  sweat  and  tears 
Poured  in  agony  for  me 
On  the  Altar  of  the  Tree, 

That  I,  vile  sinner,  clean  might  be; 

And  then  shall  I,  Lord,  not  love  Thee! 

0 Jesus,  why  doth  deathless  love 
Not  kindle  at  Thy  very  Name! 

1 love  Thee ! — not  for  fear  of  flame, 

Nor  that  in  Heaven  my  soul  may  live; 

Nor  for  the  hope  of  any  gift 
That  e'en  Thy  bounteous  Hand  may  give ; — 
Not  for  such  spiritual  thrift, 

Or  hope  of  gain,  or  fear  of  loss, — 

But  as  Thou  loved’st  from  the  Cross 
So,  from  my  cross,  will  I love  Thee, 

My  King,  mv  God,  for  Thou  shalt  be 
My  Love,  my  All  eternally! 
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By  MAGDALEN  ROCK 


HHERE  was  a tired  look  on  Hilda 
Markham’s  face  as  she  as- 
cended the  hill  that  led  from 
the  little  village  of  North- 
borough  to  the  cottage  where  she  and 
her  widowed  mother  resided.  Usually 
the  girl  would  have  found  something  to 
admire  as  she  mounted  the  hill.  The 
red-roofed  houses  of  the  little  hamlet 
lay  on  one  hand,  peeping  out  through 
the  green  leaves  of  the  sycamores  and 
elms  that  bordered  the  one  long  street. 
Beyond  the  village  were  pleasant 
glimpses  of  broad  meadow  lands  where 
the  mower  was  already  at  work  and 
green  corn  fields  shimmering  in  the  sun. 
A broad  stream  showed  like  a silver 
ribbon  in  the  distance  as  it  flowed  slowly 
to  the  sea,  that  showed  a blue-grey  line 
on  the  horizon.  The  country  on  the 
other  hand  was  well-wooded;  and  two 
or  three  stately  mansions  were  partly 
visible.  The  roadway  along  which  the 
girl  went  was  rich  in  hedgerows  of  wild 
roses  and  honeysuckle;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  little  grey  stone  cottage  was  in 
sight  that  Hilda  tried  to  banish  the  tired 
look  from  her  face. 

“My  best  paying  pupils,  too!”  she 
sighed,  “but,  of  course,  it  is  quite  time 
the  Bensons  went  to  school !” 

The  cottage  stood  back  from  the  high- 
way, and  Hilda  stood  plucking  the  red 
and  white  roses  from  the  hedge  till  she 
felt  able  to  meet  Mrs.  Markham  with  her 
customary  bright  smile.  The  latter  lady 
was  an  invalid  and  her  couch  was  drawn 
up  to  the  open  window  of  the  sitting- 
room.  She  hastened  Hilda’s  approach 
with  an  impatient  movement  of  her 
hand. 

“Yes,”  Hilda  admitted,  when  she  had 
laid  aside  her  outdoor  attire,  “I  did 
dawdle  on  the  way.  The  day  is  hot,  and 


the  children,  or  I,  or  both  perhaps,  were 
stupid.” 

Mrs.  Markham  sighed. 

“I  never  thought  you  should  spend 
your  life  teaching  the  grocer’s  children- 
scales  and  exercises,”  she  said. 

Hilda  laughed. 

“Luckily,  I teach  other  children  be- 
sides the  grocer’s,  mother,”  the  girl 
said.  “Mrs.  Benson  tells  me  that  Kate 
and  Mattie  go  to  school  in  September.” 

“They  should  have  been  at  a public 
school  long  ago,”  Mrs.  Markham  re- 
plied, and  Hilda  marvelled.  She  had 
expected  tears  and  lamentations  over  a 
decreasing  income. 

“They  are  rough,  good-natured  chil- 
dren, and  Mrs.  Benson  remembered  the 
quarter  days,”  t the  girl  remarked. 
“Now,  mother,  we  will  have  tea.” 

Mrs.  Markham  found  fault  with  the 
quality  of  the  tea  and  cream.  She  had 
been  a beautiful  woman  in  her  youthr 
and  still  retained  something  of  her  for- 
mer graces.  Hilda  was  unlike  her 
mother.  Her  face  had  never  been  called 
anything  but  plain.  The  delicately  cut 
features  lacked  coloring  and  vivacity, 
and  it  was  only  at  rare  intervals  the 
hazel  eyes  brightened  sufficiently  to 
make  the  small  face  wonderfully  attrac- 
tive despite  its  lack  of  beauty. 

“Perhaps  the  tea  is  overdrawn,”  Hilda 
apologised.  “Shall  I make  some  fresh 
tea?” 

“Oh,  no,”  Mrs.  Markham  replied 
hastily.  “I  had  a visitor  to-day,  Hilda.” 

“Mrs.  Trevor?” 

“Well,  yes,  Mrs.  Trevor  did  call.  She- 
wishes  you  to  take  charge  of  the  children 
during  the  absence  of  the  French  gov- 
erness.” 

“How  lucky!”  Hilda’s  face  bright- 
ened. “That  will  make  up  for  the  loss 
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of  the  Bensons.  Mrs.  Trevor  has  always 
been  nice." 

“Oh,  I suppose  so." 

“She  certainly  has.  Look  how  often 
she  has  put  engagements  in  my  way; 
and  she  is  never  a bit  patronizing." 

Mrs.  Markham  nodded.  It  was  at 
Trevor  Court  Hilda  had  first  met  John 
Lester,  she  reflected. 

“But  Mrs.  Trevor  wasn't  my  only 
visitor.  Mr.  Lester  was  here,"  the  elder 
ladv  remarked. 

“I  might  have  guessed  from  the  flow- 
ers/’ Hilda  bent  over  a vase  freshly 
filled  with  exquisite  roses. 

“Hilda,  John  Lester  wishes  to  marry 
you,”  Mrs.  Markham  went  on.  “He  is 
rather  old-fashioned,  perhaps,  in  his 
ways,  and  sought  my  approval  first.  Of 
course  I gave  it  most  gladly." 

“Oh,  mother!" 

“I  wonder,  indeed,  what  he  found  in 
you,  Hilda,  to  attract  him.  You  are 
like  your  father  in  appearance.  I often 
lamented  your  want  of  beauty  when  you 
were  a child ; and  you  are  not  accom- 
plished either.  I suppose  it  is  because 
you  and  he  are  Catholics.  I always  re- 
membered it  was  your  father’s  earnest 
wish  that  you  should  be  brought  up  in 
his  faith,  not  mine.  Did  I not,  Hilda?" 

Hilda  made  an  affirmative  sign.  To 
tell  the  truth,  Hilda  had  not  been  left 
to  her  Protestant  mother’s  care.  Doc- 
tor Markham  had  wisely  sent  his  daugh- 
ter to  a convent  for  her  education,  and 
at  his  death  he  had  been  made  happy  by 
reflecting  that  he  had  done  the  best 
thing  possible  for  his  child. 

“And  I am  now  rewarded,"  Mrs. 
Markham  went  on  in  self-approval. 
“Mr.  Lester  is  coming  this  evening  for 
his  answer." 

“Oh,  mother,  I cannot  marry  him !" 

“Not  marry  him!"  Mrs.  Markham’s 
voice  rose  high.  “Do  you  not  care  for 
him?" 

Hilda  hesitated. 

“Yes,  I care  for  him — " 
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“Then,  why  on  earth  should  you  re-  . 
fuse  him?" 

“Mother,  you  forget  Harold." 

Mrs.  Markham  produced  a lace-bor- 
dered handkerchief. 

“Do  I ever  forget  Harold?  I,  his 
mother!  Hilda,  Hilda,  you  are  cruel!" 
she  sobbed  hysterically. 

“Oh,  mother,  stop!  You  will  bring 
on  one  of  your  bad  attacks,  and  the  little 
girl  is  still  in  the  kitchen.  She  has  not 
gone  home  yet." 

It  was  the  fact  that  the  little  servant 
who  came  daily  to  the  cottage  was  still 
engaged  in  her  domestic  duties  in  the 
adjoining  kitchen  that  enabled  Mrs. 
Markham  to  control  her  tears.  She 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  laid  aside  the 
crumpled  handkerchief. 

“And  the  doctor  says  I should  have 
change  of  air  and  scene.  * You  know 
that,  Hilda.  And  we  can  barely  live  on 
my  annuity  and  your  earnings." 

“The  Lesters  are  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  the  country,"  Hilda  said. 

“Yes,  indeed.  To  be  sure  John  be- 
longs to  a younger  branch.  He  never 
expected  to  inherit  the  estate.  His1 
cousin,  the  late  owner  of  the  property, 
died  suddenly  on  hearing  of  the  loss  of 
his  two  sons  in  a motoring  accident. 
John  was  sheep-farming  in  New  South 
Wales  at  the  time." 

“I  know.  But  I mean  he — Mr.  Les- 
ter— would  not  care  to  have — " Hilda 
hesitated,  fearful  of  wounding  her 
mother’s  feelings — “Harold  for  a broth- 
er-in-law." 

“Why  should  he  know?  You  would 
never  be  mad  enough  to  tell  him, 
Hilda !"  Mrs.  Markham  exclaimed. 
“With  ordinary  precaution  he  should 
never  learn  anything  about  that  dreadful 
affair.  When  Harold  is  at  liberty,  you 
could  supply  him  with  a sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  start  him  in  a new  life 
abroad." 

“That  money  would  be  Mr.  Lester’s." 

“Certainly.  I don’t  think  you  would 

find  him  niggardly,  Hilda,  ^ Ojn£  seldom 
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sees  a man  of  thirty-five  so  fond  of  a 
girl  as  he  is  of  you,”  Mrs.  Markham 
commented.  “I  can’t  say  I find  so  much 
to  admire  in  Mrs.  Trevor  as  you  do;  but 
I shall  be  everlastingly  grateful  to  her 
for  introducing  John  Lester  to  you.” 

“Oh  mother,  mother,  hush!  What 
you  dream  of  cannot  be !” 

“Hilda!  Oh,  I might  have  known 
how  you  would  act ! For  some  fanciful, 
quixotic  idea  you  will  sacrifice  every 
one  and  every  one’s  good.”  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham began  to  display  hysterical  symp- 
toms again.  “You  know  how  weak  I 
am — how  any  excitement  upsets  me ! 
But  you  were  always  peculiar  and  ob- 
stinate from  a child.” 

“Give  me  time,  mother,  a little  time! 
I am  going  out,”  and  Mrs.  Markham 
was  wise  enough  to  allow  her  daughter 
to  slip  away  to  where  a small  iron 
church  had  been  erected,  and  in  which 
Mass  was  said  each  Sunday  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  few  Catholics  around  North- 
borough.  Hilda  was  calmer  when  she 
left  the  church,  and  when  John  Lester 
came  to  the  cottage  in  the  purple  sum- 
mer dusk  she  met  him  at  the  door. 

“Come  outside,  please,”  she  peti- 
tioned; “I  can  say  what  I have  to  say 
much  better  there.” 

“How  tragic  that  sounds,  Hilda,” 
John  said,  leading  the  way  to  a rustic 
seat. 

“My  mother  was  a widow  when  she 
married  my  father,”  Hilda  began  hastily, 
“and  she  spoiled  poor  Harold,  I am 
afraid.  Harold  is  my  half-brother.  He 
did  not  get  on  well  at  college  nor  in 
London,  where  he  went  to  read  for  the 
bar.  My  father  died  suddenly.  He  was 
a doctor  with  a moderately  good  prac- 
tice. At  his  death  it  was  found  he  had 
lost  most  of  his  savings  through  the  dis- 
honesty of  his  lawyer.  My  mother  had 
a small  annuity ; and  through  the  exer- 
tions of  some  friends  Harold  found  a 
situation  in  Winchester.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  accused  of  forging  his  em- 


ployer’s name.  He  was  tried  and  found 
guilty ; and  Harold  Stanford  is  now 
serving  his  sentence  of  imprisonment  in 
Dartmoor.  We — my  mother  and  I — 
came  here  where  no  one  knows  of  this.” 

“My  poor  Hilda!  And  you  think, 
perhaps,  that  this  would  make  me  less 
anxious  to  have  you  for  my  wife  ? No, 
no!  Will  you  marry  me,  Hilda?” 

Hilda  gave  a tearful  assent,  and  after 
a few  moments  her  companion  asked : 

“What  did  you  say  your  half-broth- 
er’s name  is?” 

“Stanford — Harold  Stanford.  He  said 
he  was  innocent.” 

“I  seem  to  have  heard  the  name;” 
John  Lester  rose  and  walked  the  length 
of  the  narrow  plot  of  ground.  “Stan- 
ford,” he  repeated.  “By  Jove!  I re- 
member !” 

He  came  quickly  back  to  Hilda’s  side. 
“Listen,  Hilda.  On  the  night  previous 
to  that  on  which  I left  England  for 
Australia  I journeyed  to  a little  village 
in  Hampshire  to  say  good-bye  to  a 
school  friend  who  was  dying.  I missed 
catching  the  Southampton  train,  and  so 
remained  at  the  village  inn  over  night. 
I was  roused  from  my  sleep  by  the  sound 
of  voices  in  the  room  next  to  mine.  The 
partition  walls  were  slight  and  the  voices 
were  distinct.  One — his  name  was  Ash- 
burton— spoke  of  the  difficulty  he  had 
in  imitating  his  employer’s  signature, 
and  also  the  signature  of  a fellow  clerk 
named  Stanford.  He  spoke  of  Stanford 
as  having  a bad  reputation  through  bet- 
ting and  gambling,  and  mentioned  that 
he,  Stanford,  was  deeply  in  debt.  The 
two  men  had  evidently  been  drinking, 
and  I attached  little  importance  to  their 
talk.  When  I rose  in  the  morning  my 
neighbors  were  gone.  The  landlord  of 
the  inn  knew  one  of  the  men  as  William 
Ashburton.” 

“William  Ashburton  was  a fellow 
clerk  of  Harold’s,  and  the  chief  witness 
against  him.” 

“Well,  we  must  inquire.  And,  Hilda, 


the  old  place  is  lonely,  and  long  engage- 
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ments  are  nonsensical  in  a case  like  ours. 
Marry  me  at  once,  and  we’ll  set  about 
investigating  Harold’s  affair.” 

The  investigations  instigated  by  John 
Lester  proved  eminently  satisfactory. 
William  Ashburton  had  been  growing 
steadily  more  dissipated,  and  confessed 
that  it  was  he,  not  Harold  Stanford,  who 
had  forged  their  employer’s  name.  In 


due  time  Harold  received  the  royal  par- 
don for  an  act  he  had  not  committed 
and  was  granted  his  freedom.  Mrs. 
Markham  elected  to  accompany  her  son 
to  the  Southern  continent.  In  her  let- 
ters to  Hilda  she  says  Harold  has  de- 
veloped into  a hard-working  squatter, 
and  that  she  herself  finds  life  on  a sheep 
farm  rather  interesting. 


Medieval  Universities 

\ 

By  JAMES  J.  WALSH,  M.  D.,  PH.  D.f  LL.  D. 


T is  usually  the  custom  for  text- 
books of  education  to  dismiss 
the  teaching  at  the  univer- 
sities of  the  Middle  Ages  with 
some  such  expression  as  this : “The 

teachers  were  mainly  engaged  in  meta- 
physical speculations  and  the  students 
were  occupied  with  exercises  in  logic 
and  in  dialectics,  learning  in  long- 
drawn-out  disputations  how  to  use  the 
intellectual  instruments  they  possessed, 
but  never  actually  applying  them.  All 
knowledge  was  supposed  to  be  amen- 
able to  increase  through  dialectical  dis- 
cussions and  all  truth  was  supposed  to 
be  obtainable  as  the  conclusion  of  a 
regular  syllogism.”  Great  fun,  espe- 
cially, is  made  of  the  long-winded  dis- 
putations, the  time-taking  public  exer- 
cises in  dialectics,  and  the  fine  hair- 
drawn  distinctions,  presumably  with 

Note — This  article  is  one  of  the  chapters 
of  a book — “The  Thirteenth,  Greatest  of 
Centuries” — which  is  shortly  to  appear  from 
the  Catholic  Summer  School  Press.  The 
material  for  it  was  originally  gathered  for  a 
scries  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Catholic 
Club  of  New  York  City  in  the  Catholic  Sum- 
mer School  Extension  Lectures  some  five 
years  ago. 
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but  the  scantiest  basis  of  truth  behind 
them,  and  in  generaF  the  placing  of 
words  for  realities  in  the  investigation 
of  truth  and  the  conveyance  of  informa- 
tion. The  ignorance  of  educators  who 
talk  thus  about  the  centuries  that  saw 
the  rise  of  the  universities,  in  connection 
with  the  erection  of  the  great  cathedrals, 
is  only  equaled  by  their  assumption. 

It  is  very  easy  to  ridicule  a past 
generation  and  often  rather  difficult  to 
enter  into  and  appreciate  its  spirit.  Rid- 
icule comes  natural  to  human  nature, 
alas ! but  sympathy  requires  serious 
mental  application  for  understanding’s 
sake.  Fortunately,  there  has  come,  in 
recent  years,  a very  different  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  many  mature  and  faithful 
students  as  regards  the  Middle  Ages 
and  its  education.  Dialectics  may 
seem  to  be  a waste  of  time  to 
those  who  consider  the  training  of  the 
human  mind  as  of  little  value  in  com- 
parison with  the  stocking  of  it  with  in- 
formation. Dialectical  training  will 
probably  not  often  enable  men  to  earn 
more  money  than  might  have  otherwise 
been  the  case.  This  will  be  eminently 
true  if  the  dialectician  is  to  devote  him- 
self to  commercial  enterprises  in  his 
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future  life.  If  he  is  to  take  up  one  of  the 
professions,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  practical  effectiveness  will  be 
increased  by  a good  course  of  logic. 
There  is,  however,  another  point  of  view 
from  which  this  matter  of  the  study  of 
dialectics  may  be  viewed  and  which  has 
been  occupied  so  well  by  Professor 
Saintsbury,  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  a recent  volume  on  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

He  insists,  in  a passage  which  we 
quote  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Prose  of  the  Century,  that  if  this  train- 
ing in  logic  had  not  been  obtained  at 
this  time  in  European  development  the 
results  might  have  been  serious  for  our 
modern  languages  and  modern  educa- 
tion. In  one  striking  passage  he  says: 
“If  at  the  outset  of  the  career  of  the 
modern  languages  men  had  thought 
with  the  looseness  of  modern  thought, 
had  indulged  in  the  haphazard  slovenli- 
ness of  modern  logic,  had  popularized 
theology  and  vulgarized  rhetoric  as  we 
have  seen  both  popularized  and  vulgar- 
ized since,  we  should  indeed  have  been  in 
evil  case.”  He  maintains  that  “the  far- 
reaching  educative  influence  in  mere 
language,  in  mere  system  of  arrange- 
ment and  expression,  must  be  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  great  benefits  of 
scholasticism.”  This  is,  after  all,  only 
a similar  opinion  to  that  evidently  en- 
tertained by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who, 
as  Professor  Saintsbury  says,  was  not 
often  a scholastically-minded  philoso- 
pher, for  he  quotes  in  the  preface  of  his 
“Logic”  two  very  striking  opinions  from 
very  different  sources : the  Scotch  phi- 
losopher, Hamilton,  and  the  French  phi- 
losophical writer,  Condorcet.  Hamilton 
said:  “It  is  to  the  schoolmen  that  the 
vulgar  languages  are  indebted  for  what 
precision  and  analytical  subtlety  they 
possess.”  Condorcet  went  even  farther 
than  this  and  used  expressions  that 
doubtless  will  be  a great  source  of  sur- 


prise to  those  who  do  not  realize  how 
much  of  admiration  is  always  engen- 
dered in  those  who  really  study  the 
schoolmen  seriously  and  do  not  take 
opinions  of  them  from  the  chance  read- 
ing of  a few  scattered  passages,  or  de- 
pend for  the  data  of  their  judgment  on 
some  second-hand  authority  who 
thought  it  clever  to  abuse  these  old- 
time  thinkers.  Condorcet  thought  them 
far  in  advance  of  the  old  Greek  philos- 
ophers for,  he  said,  “Logic,  ethics,  and 
metaphysics  itself,  owe  to  scholasticism 
a precision  unknown  to  the  ancients 
themselves.” 

With  regard  to  the  methods  and  con- 
tents of  the  teaching  in  the  undergradu- 
ate department  of  the  university,  that  is, 
in  what  we  would  now  call  the  arts  de- 
partment, there  is  naturally  no  little  in- 
terest at  the  present  time.  Besides,  the 
standards  set  up  and  the  tests  required 
can  scarcely  fail  to  attract  attention. 
Professor  Turner,  in  his  “History  of 
Philosophy,”*  has  summed  up  much  of 
what  we  know  in  this  matter  in  a para- 
graph so  full  of  information  that  we 
quote  it  in  order  to  give  our  readers  the 
best  possible  idea  in  a compendious 
form  of  these  details  of  the  old-time 
education : . 

“By  statutes  issued  at  various  times 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was 
provided  that  the  professor  should  read, 
that  is,  expound,  the  text  of  certain 
standard  authors  in  philosophy  and  the- 
ology. In  a document  published  by 
Denifle  (the  distinguished  authority  on 
medieval  universities),  and  by  him  re- 
ferred to  the  year  1252,  find  the  fol- 
lowing works  among  those  prescribed 
for  the  Faculty  of  Arts:  ‘Logica  Vetus* 
(the  old  Boethian  text  of  a portion  of 
the  ‘Organon/  probably  accompanied  by 
Porphyry’s  Tsagoge’) ; ‘Logica  Nova' 
(the  new  translation  of  the  ‘Organon’) ; 


* Turner’s  “History  of  Philosophy/'  Ginn 
& Co.,  Boston,  1903. 
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Bulbert’s  ‘Liber  Sex  Principiorum and 
Donatus'  ‘Barbarismus.'  A few  years 
later  (1255),  the  following  works  are  pre- 
scribed : Aristotle's  ‘Physics/  ‘Meta- 

physics/ ‘De  Anima/  ‘De  Animalibus/ 
‘De  Caelo  et  Mundo/  the  minor  psycho- 
logical treatises,  and  some  Arabian  or 
Jewish  works,  such  as  the  ‘Liber  de 
Causis'  and  ‘De  Differentia  Spiritus  et 
Animae/  ” 

The  first  degree  for  which  the  student 
of  arts  presented  himself  was  that  of 
bachelor.  The  candidate  for  this  de- 
gree, after  a preliminary  test  called 
“responsiones”  (this  regulation  went 
into  effect  not  later  than  1275),  Pre“ 
sented  himself  for  the  “determinatio,” 
which  was  a public  defense  of  a certain 
number  of  theses  against  opponents 
chosen  from  the  audience.  At  the 
end  of  the  disputation,  the  de- 
fender summed  up,  or  determined, 
his  conclusions.  After  determining, 
the  bachelor  resumed  his  studies 
for  the  licentiate,  assuming  also 
the  task  of  cursorily  explaining  to 
junior  students  some  portion  of  the 
“Organon.”  The  test  for  the  degree  of 
licentiate  consisted  in  a “collatio,”  or 
exposition  of  several  texts,  after  the 
manner  of  the  masters.  The  student 
was  now  a licensed  teacher ; he  did  not, 
however,  become  magister,  or  master 
of  arts,  until  he  had  delivered  what  was 
called  the  “inceptio,”  or  inaugural  lec- 
ture, and  was  actually  installed  (“birret- 
tatio”).  If  he  continued  to  teach,  he 
was  called  “magister  actu  regens if 
he  departed  from  the  university  or  took 
up  other  work,  he  was  called  “magister 
non  regens.''  It  may  be  said  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  course  of  reading  was : 
(1)  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  grammar, 
logic,  and  psychology ; (2)  for  the  licen- 
tiate, natural  philosophy;  (3)  for  the 
master’s  degree,  ethics,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  course  of  natural  philos- 
ophy. 


Quite  apart  from  the  value  of  its 
methods,  however,  scholasticism  in  cer- 
tain of  its  features  had  a value  in  the 
material  which  it  discussed  and  devel- 
oped that  modem  generations  only  too 
frequently  fail  to  realize.  With  regard 
to  this,  the  same  distinguished  author- 
ity whom  we  quoted  with  regard  to 
dialectics,  Professor  Saintsbury,  does 
not  hesitate  to  use  expressions  which 
will  seem  little  short  of  rankly  heretical 
to  those  who  swear  by  modern  science, 
and  yet  many  serve  to  inject  some  emi- 
nently suggestive  ideas  into  a sadly  mis- 
understood subject. 

“Yet,  in  generous  souls  who  have 
some  tincture  of  philosophy,  there  has 
always  subsisted  a curious  kind  of  sym- 
pathy and  yearning  over  the  work  of 
these  generations  of  mainly  disinter- 
ested scholars,  who,  whatever  they 
were,  were  thorough,  and  whatever 
they  could  not  do,  could  think.  And,  in 
these  latter  days,  there  have  even  been 
some  graceless  ones  who  have  asked 
whether  the  science  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  after  an  equal  interval,  will  be  of 
any  more  positive  value — whether  it  will 
not  have  even  less  comparative  interest 
than  that  which  appertains  to  the  scho- 
lasticism of  the  thirteenth/' 

In  the  light  of  this,  it  has  seemed  well 
to  try  to  show  in  terms  of  present-day 
science  some  of  the  important  reflections 
with  regard  to  such  problems  of  nat- 
ural history  as  magnetism,  the  composi- 
tion of  matter,  and  the  relation  of 
things  physical  to  one  another,  which 
we  now  include  under  the  name  science, 
some  of  the  thoughts  that  these  scholars 
of  the  thirteenth  century  were  thinking 
and  were  developing  for  the  benefit  of 
the  enthusiastic  students  who  flocked  to 
the  universities.  We  will  find  in  such  a 
review,  though  it  must  necessarily  be 
brief,  many  more  anticipations  of  mod- 
ern science  than  would  be  thought  pos- 
sible. 
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To  take  the  example,  for  the  moment, 
of  magnetism,  which  is  usually  consid- 
ered to  be  a subject  entirely  of  mod- 
ern attention,  a good  idea  of  the  intense 
interest  of  this  century  in  things  scien- 
tific can  be  obtained  from  the  following 
short  paragraph  in  which  Brother 
Potamian,  in  his  sketch  of  Petrus  Pere- 
grinus,  condenses  the  references  to  mag- 
netic phenomena  that  are  found  in  the 
literature  of  the  time.  Most  of  the 
writers  he  .mentions  were  not  scientists 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but 
were  literary  men,  and  the  fact  that 
these  references  occur  shows  very 
clearly  that  there  must  have  been  wide- 
spread interest  in  such  scientific  phe- 
nomena since  they  had  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  literary  writers,  who  would 
not  have  spoken  of  them,  doubtless,  but 
that  they  knew  that  in  this  they  would 
be  satisfying  as  well  as  exciting  public 
interest : 

“Abbot  Neckam,  the  Augustinian 
( 1 1 57-1217),  distinguished  between  the 
properties  of  the  two  ends  of  the  lode- 
stone,  and  gives  in  his  ‘De  Utensilibus/ 
what  is  perhaps  the  earliest  reference 
to  the  mariner’s  compass  that  we  have. 
Albertus  Magnus,  the  Dominican  (1193- 
1280),  in  his  treatise  ‘De  Mineralibus/ 
enumerates  different  kinds  of  natural 
magnets  and  states  some  of  the  prop- 
erties commonly  attributed  to  them ; 
the  minstrel,  Guyot  de  Provins,  in  a 
famous  satirical  poem,  written  about 
1208,  refers  to  the  directive  quality  of 
the  lodestone  and  its  use  in  navigation, 
as  does  also  Cardinal  de  Vi  try  in  his 
TIistoria  Orientalis’  (1215-1220).”* 


* I'ide  Brunetto  Latini,  poet,  orator  and 
philosopher  (the  teacher  of  Dante),  in  his 
“Tresor  des  Sciences,”  a veritable  library, 
written  in  Paris  in  12(30;  Raymond  Lully,  the 
enlightened  Doctor,  in  his  treatise,  “De 
Contemplatione,”  begun  in  1272,  and  Guido 
Guincellis,  the  poet-priest  of  Bologrfti,  who 
died  in  1276. 


The  metaphysics  of  the  medieval  uni- 
versities have  come  in  for  quite  as  much 
animadversion,  not  to  say  ridicule,  as 
the  dialectics.  None  of  its  departments 
is  spared  in  the  condemnation,  though 
most  fun  is  made  of  the  gropings  of  the 
medieval  mind  after  truth  in  the  physical 
sciences.  The  cosmology,  the  science 
of  matter,  as  it  appealed  to  the  medieval 
mind,  is  usually  considered  to  have 
been  so  entirely  speculative  as  to  de- 
serve no  further  attention.  We  have, 
presumably,  learned  so  much  by  experi- 
mental demonstration  and  original  ob- 
servation in  the  physical  sciences,  that 
any  thinking  of  the  medieval  mind  along 
these  lines  may,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  know  nothing  of  what  they 
speak,  be  set  aside  as  preposterous, 
or  at  best  nugatory.  It  will  surely 
be  a source  of  surprise,  then,  to  find  that 
in  the  consideration  of  the  composition 
of  matter  and  of  the  problem  of  the 
forces  connected  with  it,  the  minds  of 
the  medieval  schoolmen  were  occupied 
with  just  the  same  questions  that  have 
been  most  interesting  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  that,  curiously  enough, 
the  conclusions  they  reached,  though  by 
very  different  methods  of  investigation, 
were  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those 
to  which  modern  physical  scientists 
have  attained  by  their  refined  methods 
of  investigation. 

One  or  two  examples  will  suffice,  I 
think,  to  show  very  clearly  that  the  stu- 
dents of  the  thirteenth  century  had  pre- 
sented to  them  practically  the  same 
problems  with  regard  to  matter,  its 
origin  and  composition,  as  occupy  the 
students  of  the  present  generation.  For 
instance,  Thomas  Aquinas,  usually 
known  as  St.  Thomas,  in  a series  of 
lectures  given  at  the  University  of 
Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  third  quar- 
ter of  the  thirteenth  century,  stated  as 
the  most  important  conclusion  with  re- 
gard to  matter,  that  “Nihil  omnino  in 
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nihilum  redigetur.”  “Nothing  at  all 
will  ever  be  reduced  to  nothingness.” 
By  this  it  was  very  evident  from  the 
context  that  he  meant  that  matter  would 
never  be  annihilated  and  could  never 
be  destroyed.  It  might  be  changed  in 
various  ways,  but  it  could  never  go 
back  into  the  nothingness  from  which 
it  had  been  taken  by  the  creative  act. 
Annihilation  was  pronounced  as  not 
being  a part  of  the  scheme  of  things,  as 
far  as  the  human  mind  could  hope  to 
fathom  its  meaning. 

In  this  sentence,  then,  Thomas  of 
Aquin  was  proclaiming  the  doctrine  of 
the  indestructibility  of  matter.  It  was 
not  until  well  on  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  chemists  and  physicists  of 
modern  times  realized  the  truth  of  this 
great  principle.  The  chemists  had 
seen  matter  change  its  form  in  many 
ways,  had  seen  it  disappear  apparently 
in  the  smoke  of  fire,  or  evaporate  under 
the  influence  of  heat,  but  investigation 
proved  that  if  care  were  taken  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  gases  that  came  off  under 
these  circumstances,  of  the  ashes  of 
combustion  and  of  the  residue  of  evap- 
oration, all  the  original  material  that 
had  been  contained  in  the  supposedly 
disappearing  substance  could  be  recov- 
ered, or  at  least  completely  accounted 
for.  The  physicists  on  their  part  had 
realized  this  same  truth,  and  finally  there 
came  the  definite  enunciation  of  the  ab- 
solute indestructibility  of  matter.  St. 
Thomas’  conclusion,  “Nothing  at  all 
will  ever  be  reduced  to  nothingness,” 
had  anticipated  this  doctrine  bv  nearly 
seven  centuries.  What  happened  in  the 
nineteenth  century  was  that  there  came 
an  experimental  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  the  principle.-  The  principle 
itself,  however,  had  been  reached  long 
before  by  the  human  mind  by  specula- 
tive processes  quite  as  inerrable  in  their 
way.  as  the  more  modern  method  of  in- 
vestigation. 


When  St.  Thomas  used  the  aphor- 
ism, “Nothing  at  all  will  ever  be  reduced 
to  nothingness,”  there  was  another  sig- 
nification that  he  attached  to  the  words 
aside  from  that  by  which  they  ex- 
pressed the  indestructibility  of  mat- 
ter. For  him  “nihil,”  or  nothing,  meant 
neither  matter  nor  form,  that  is,  neither 
the  material  substance  nor  the  energy 
which  is  contained  in  it.  He  meant  then 
that  no  energy  would  ever  be  destroyed 
as  well  as  no  matter  would  ever  be  an- 
nihilated. He  was  teaching  the  con- 
servation of  energy  as  well  as  the  inde- 
structibility of  matter.  Here  once  more 
the  experimental  demonstration  of  the 
doctrine  was  delayed  for  over  six  cen- 
turies and  a half.  The  truth  itself,  how- 
ever, had  been  reached  by  this  medieval 
master-mind  and  was  the  subject  of  his 
teaching  to  the  university  students  ip 
Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century.  These 
examples  should,  I thipk,  serve  to  illus- 
trate that  the  minds  of  medieval  stu- 
dents were  occupied  with  practically  the 
same  questions  as  those  which  are  now 
taught  to  the  university  students  of  our 
day.  There  are,  however,  some  even 
more  striking  anticipations  of  modern 
teaching  that  will  serve  to  demonstrate 
this  community  of  educational  interests 
in  spite  of  the  separation  of  seven  cen- 
turies of  time. 

Of  course  it  may  well  be  said,  even 
after  all  these  communities  of  interest 
between  the  medieval  and  the  modern 
teaching  of  the  general  principles  of 
science  have  been  pointed  out,  that  the 
universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  not 
present  the  subjects  under  discussion  in 
a practical  way  and  their  teaching  was 
not  likely  to  lead  to  directly  beneficial 
results  in  applied  science.  It  might 
well  be  responded  to  this,  that  it  is  not 
the  function  of  a university  to  teach  ap- 
plications of  science,  but  only  the  great 
principles,  the  broad  generalizations  that 
underlie  scientific  thinking,  leaving  de- 
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tails  to  be  filled  in  in  whatever  form  of 
practical  work  the  man  may  take  up. 
Manifestly  very  few  of  those  who  talk 
about  the  purely  speculative  character 
of  medieval  teaching  have  ever  made 
it  their  business  to  know  anything 
about  the  actual  facts  of  old-time 
university  teaching  by  definite  knowl- 
edge, but  have  rather  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  guided  by  speculation  and 
by  inadequate  second-hand  authorities, 
whose  dicta  they  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  substantiate  by  a glance  at 
contemporary  authorities  on  medieval 
matters. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  quote  for  the 
information  of  such  men  the  opinion  of 
the  greatest  medieval  scientist  with  re- 
gard to  the  reason  why  men  do  not  ob- 
tain real  knowledge  more  rapidly  than 
•would  seem  ought  to  be  the  case  from 
the  amount  of  work  which  they  have  de- 
voted to  obtaining  it.  Roger  Bacon, 
in  summing  up  for  Pope  Clement  the 
Body  of  Doctrine  that  he  was  teaching 
at  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  starts  out  with  the 
principle  that  there  are  four  grounds  of 
human  ignorance.  “These  are : first, 
trust  in  inadequate  authority;  second, 
the  force  of  custom,  which  leads  men  to 
accept  too  unquestioningly  what  has 
been  accepted  before  their  time;  third, 
the  placing  of  confidence  in  the  opinion 
of  the  inexperienced ; and  fourth,  the 
hiding  of  one’s  own  ignorance  with  the 
parade  of  a superficial  wisdom.”  Surely 
no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  improve  on 
these  reasons  for  human  ignorance 
and  they  continue  to  be  as  impor- 
tant in  the  twentieth  century  as  they 
were  in  the  thirteenth.  They  could  only 
have  emanated  from  an  eminently  prac- 
tical mind,  accustomed  to  test  by  ob- 
servation and  by  careful  searching  of 
authorities  every  proposition  that  came 
to  him.  Professor  Henry  Morlev,  Pro- 


fessor of  English  Literature  at  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  says  of  these 
grounds  for  ignorance  of  Roger  Bacon, 
in  his  “English  Writers,”  Volume  III, 
page  321 : “No  part  of  that  ground  has 
yet  been  cut  away  from  beneath  the  feet 
of  students,  although  six  centuries  ago 
the  Oxford  friar  clearly  pointed  out  its 
character.  We  still  make  sheep  walks 
of  second,  third,  and  fourth  and  fiftieth- 
hand  references  to  authority ; still  we 
are  the  slaves  of  habit ; still  we  are 
found  following  too  frequently  the  un- 
taught crowd;  still  we  flinch  from  the 
righteous  and  wholesome  phrase,  T do 
not  know/  and  acquiesce  actively  in  the 
opinion  of  others  that  we  know  what 
we  appear  to  know.  Substitute  honest 
research,  original  and  independent 
thought,  strict  truth  in  the  comparison 
of  only  what  we  really  know  with  what 
is  really  known  by  others,  and  the- 
strong  redoubt  of  ignorance  has  fallen.” 
The  number  of  things  which  Roger 
Bacon  succeeded  in  discovering  by  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  testing 
everything  by  personal  observation  is 
almost  incredible  to  a modern  student 
of  science  and  of  education  who  has 
known  nothing  before  of  the  progress  in 
science  made  by  this  wonderful  man. 
He  has  been  sometimes  declared  to  be 
the  discoverer  of  gunpowder,  but  this 
is  a mistake  since  it  was  known  many 
years  before  by  the  Arabs  and  by  theriV 
introduced  into  Europe.  He  did  study 
explosives  very  deeply,  however,  and 
besides  learning  many  things  about 
them,  realized  how  much  might  be  ac- 
complished by  their  use  in  the  after- 
time. He  declares  in  his  “Opus  Mag- 
num “That  one  may  cause  to  burst 
forth  from  bronze,  thunderbolts  more 
formidable  than  those  produced  by  na- 
ture. A small  quantity  of  prepared  mat- 
ter occasions  a terrible  explosion  ac- 
companied by  a brilliant  light.  One 
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may  multiply  this  phenomenon  so  far 
-as  to  destroy  a city  or  an  army.”  Con- 
sidering how  little  was  known  about 
gunpowder  at  this  time,  this  was  of  it- 
self a marvelous  anticipation  of  what 
might  be  accomplished  by  it. 

Bacon  anticipated,  however,  much 
more  than  merely  destructive  effects 
from  the  use  of  high  explosives,  and  in- 
deed it  is  almost  amusing  to  see  how 
-closely  he  anticipated  some  of  the  most 
modern  usages  of  high  explosives  for 
motor  purpose^  He  seems  to  have 
realized  that  sometime  the  apparently 
uncontrollable  forces  of  explosion  would 
-come  under  the  control  of  man  and  be 
harnessed  by  him  for  his  own  purposes. 
He  realized  that  one  of  the  great  ap- 
plications of  such  a force  would  be  for 
transportation.  Accordingly,  he  said: 
“Art  can  construct  instruments  of  navi- 
gation such  that  the  largest  vessels  gov- 
erned by  a single  man  will  traverse  riv- 
ers and  seas  more  rapidly  than  if  they 
were  filled  with  oarsmen.  One  may 
also  make  carriages  which,  without  the 
aid  of  any  animal,  will  run  with  im- 
measurable swiftness.”  When  we  re- 
call that  the  very  latest  things  in  trans- 
portation are  motor-boats  and  auto- 
mobiles driven  by  gasoline,  a high  ex- 
plosive, Roger  Bacon's  prophecy  be- 
comes one  of  those  weird  anticipations 
of  human  progress  which  seem  almost 
more  than  human. 

It  was  not  with  regard  to  explosives 
alone,  however,  that  Roger  Bacon  was 
to  make  great  advances  and  still  more 
marvelous  anticipations  in  physical  sci- 
ence. He  was  not,  as  is  sometimes 
claimed  for  him,  either  the  inventor  of 
the  telescope  or  of  the  theory  of  lenses. 
Perhaps  he  did  more,  however,  than 
anv  one  else  to  make  the  principles  of 
lenses  clear  and  to  establish  them  on  a 
mathematical  basis.  His  traditional 
connection  with  the  telescope  can  prob- 
ably be  traced  to  the  fact  that  he  was 


very  much  interested  in  astronomy  and 
the  relations  of  the  heavens  to  the  earth. 
He  pointed  out  very  clearly  the  errors 
which  had  crept  into  the  Julian  calendar, 
calculated  exactly  how  much  of  a cor- 
rection was  needed  in  order  to  restore 
the  year  to  its  proper  place  and  sug- 
gested the  method  by  which  future 
errors  of  this  kind  could  be  avoided. 
His  ideas  were  too  far  beyond  his  cen- 
tury to  be  accepted  in  a practical  way, 
but  they  were  not  to  be  without  their 
effect  and  it  is  said  that  they  formed 
the  basis  of  the  subsequent  correction 
of  the  calendar  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
XIII,  about  three  centuries  later. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  how 
much  besides  the  theory  of  lenses  Friar 
Bacon  had  succeeded  in  finding  out  in 
the  department  of  optics.  He  taught, 
•for  instance,  the  principle  of  the  aberra- 
tion of  light,  and  still  more  marvelous 
to  consider,  taught  that  light  did  not 
travel  instantaneously  but  had  a definite 
rate  of  motion,  though  this  was  ex- 
tremely rapid.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
understand  how  he  reached  this  conclu- 
sion since  light  travels  so  fast  that,  as 
far  as  regards  any  observation-  that  can 
be  made  upon  earth,  its  diffusion  is  prac- 
tically instantaneous.  It  was  not  for 
over  three  centuries  later  that  Romer, 
the  German  astronomer,  demonstrated 
the  motion  of  light  and  its  rate  by  his 
observations  upon  the  moons  of  Jupiter 
at  different  phases  of  the  earth’s  orbit, 
which  showed  that  the  light  of  these 
moons  took  a definite  and  quite  appreci- 
able time  to  reach  the  earth  after  their 
eclipse  by  the  planet  was  over. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
Bacon  should  praise  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries who  devoted  themselves 
to  mathematics  and  to  experimental  ob- 
servations in  science.  Of  one  of  his  cor- 
respondents who,  even  from  distant 
Italy,  sent  him  his  observations  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  great  Francis- 
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can's  precious  comments  on  them,  Ba- 
con has  given  quite  a panegyric.  The 
reasons  for  his  praise,  however,  are  so 
different  from  those  which  are  ordinariry 
proclaimed  to  have  been  the  sources  of 
laudation  in  educational  and  scientific 
circles,  that  we  prefer  to  quote  Bacon’s 
own  words  from  the  “Opus  Tertium.” 
Bacon  is  talking  of  Petrus  Peregrinus, 
and  says : 

“I  know  of  only  one  person  who  de- 
serves praise  for  his  work  in  experi- 
mental philosophy,  for  he  does  not  care 
for  the  discourses  of  men  and  their 
wordy  warfare,  but  quietly  and  dili-v 
gently  pursues  the  works  of  wisdom. 
Therefore,  what  others  grope  after 
blindly,  as  bats  in  the  evening  twilight, 
this  man  contemplates  in  all  their  bril- 
liancy because  he  is  a master  of  experi- 
ment. Hence,  he  knows  all  natural  sci- 
ence, whether  pertaining  to  medicine 
and  alchemy  or  to  matters  celestial  and 
terrestrial.  He  has  worked  diligently  in 
the  smelting  of  ores  as  also  of  the  work- 
ing of  minerals ; he  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  sorts  of  arms  and 
implements  used  in  military  service  and 
in  hunting,  besides  which  he  is  skilled 
in  agriculture  and  in  the  measurement  of 
lands.  It  is  impossible  to  write  a useful 
or  correct  treatise  in  the  experimental 
philosophy  without  mentioning  this 
man’s  name.  Moreover,  he  pursues 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake ; for  if  he 
wishes  to  obtain  royal  favor,  he  could 
v easily  find  sovereigns  who  would  honor 
and  enrich  him.”* 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  these 
expressions  of  laudatory  appreciation 
of  the  great  thirteenth  century  scientist 

* This  statement  is  taken  from  “The  Let- 
ter of  Petrus  Peregrinus  on  the  Magnet,” 
A.  D.  1209.  Translated  by  Brother  Arnold, 

M.  Sc.,  Principal  of  La  Salle  Institute,  Troy, 

N.  Y.,  with  introductory  notice  by  Brother 
Potamian,  D.  Sc.,  Professor  of  Physics  in 
Manhattan  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Mc- 
Graw  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1904. 


are  inspired  more  by  the  desire  to  mag- 
nify his  work  and  to  bring  out  the  influ- 
ence in  science  of  the  Churchmen  of  the 
period,  it  seems  well  to  quote  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  the  modern  histo- 
rian of  the  inductive  sciences,  whose 
praise  is  scarcely,  if  any,  less  outspoken 
than  that  of  others  whom  we  have 
quoted  and  who  might  be  supposed  to 
be  somewhat  partial  in  their  judgment. 
This  opinion  will  fortify  the  doubters 
who  must  have  authority,  and  at  the 
same  time  sums  up  very  excellently  the 
position  which  Roger  Bacon  occupies 
in  the  History  of  Science. 

Dr.  Whewell  says  that  Roger  Bacon's 
“Opus  Majus”  is  “the  encyclopedia  and 
‘Xovam  Organon’  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, a work  equally  wonderful  with 
regard  to  its  general  scheme  and  to  the 
special  treatises  with  which  the  outlines 
of  the  plans  are  filled  up.  The  professed 
object  of  the  work  is  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  a reform  in  the  mode  of  philoso- 
phizing; to  set  forth  the  reasons  why 
knowledge  had  not  made  a greater 
progress ; to  draw  back  attention  to  the 
sources  of  knowledge  which  had  been 
unwisely  neglected ; to  discover  other 
sources  which  were  yet  almost  un- 
touched, and  to  animate  men  in  the  un- 
dertaking by  a prospect  of  the  vast  ad- 
vantages which  it  offered.  In  the  devel- 
opment of  this  plan,  all  the  leading  por- 
tions of  science  are  expounded  in  the 
most  complete  shape  which  they  had  at 
that  time  assumed,  and  improvements  of 
a very  wide  and  striking  kind  are  pro- 
posed in  some  of  the  principal  branches 
of  study.  Even  if  the  work  had  no  lead- 
ing  purposes,  it  would  have  been  highly 
valuable  as  a treasure  of  the  most  solid 
knowledge  and  soundest  speculations  of 
the  time;  even  if  it  had  contained  no 
such  details,  it  would  have  been  a work 
most  remarkable  for  its  general  views 
and  scope.'’ 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Madonna  In  Early  Christian  Art 

By  P.  L.  CONNELLAN,  F.  R.  S.  A.  I. 


IwlN  the  whole  course  of  Christian 
y art,  from  its  beginning  in  the 
9 Catacombs  of  Rome  to  its  high 
development  in  the*Golden  Age 
•of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  even  in 
Its  subsequent  decline,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God 
made  man,  has  ever  been  the  principal 
and  preeminent  theme.  In  the  efforts  of 
that  art  to  express  in  the  most  effective 
and  touching  manner,  in  marble,  or  by 
line  and  color,  the  incidents  of  His  life, 
and  to  bring  home  to  the  people, — “the 
holy  plebs  of  God,”  as  old  writers  call 
them, — the  lessons  of  His  teaching,  art 
reached  its  supreme  height.  Next  to 
this  great  and  sacred  subject,  and  m 
frequent  and  well-nigh  necessary  asso- 
ciation with  it,  comes  Mary  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  God.  The  pictures  and  stat- 
ues of  which  she  is  the  theme  and  the 
source  of  inspiration  are  only  less 
numerous  than  those  of  which  Christ  is 
the  central  figure.  The  many  thousands 
of  pictures  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
churches  of  Christendom  that  have  Mary 
as  their  subject  are,  for  the  most  part, 
representations  of  the  Mather  and  Son, 
and  He  is  naturally  and  artistically  the 
great  figure  to  which  all  else  is  sub- 
sidiary. 

Italy  is  in  a preeminent  degree  the 
land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin-,  whom  the 
people  with  a touching  and  loving  ten- 
derness call  the  Madonna.  Devotion 
to  her  is  general  and  the  paintings 
in  which  she  is  represented  are  to 
be  seen  everywhere  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The 
whole  country  bears  testimony  of  this 
affectionate  and  trustful  devotion.  The 


journey  of  the  weary  traveller  on  the 
highway  is  lightened  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Madonna  which  he  meets  with  on  his 
route.  Here  a tile  roof,  picturesque 
with  lichens,  overshadows  a niche  con- 
taining a simple  picture  or  a fresco- 
painting of  the  Madonna  and  Child;  a 
tiny  light  burns  before  it,  and  the 
bunches  of  fresh  flowers  in  the  little 
china  vases  tell  that  loving  hands  care 
for  it  and  tend  it  daily.  Here  there  is  a 
place  to  kneel,  and  a stone  bench 
whereon  the  tired  wayfarer  may  rest. 
Prayer  and  rest  for  a few  minutes  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  Madonna’s 
shrine  may  well  nerve  one  to  his  daily 
toil. 

The  poorest  village  streets  are  at 
times  made  beautiful  and  relieved  of 
their  squalor  by  the  images  of  the  Ma- 
donna on  their  walls.  The  palaces  of  the 
nobles  in  the  large  cities  are  frequently 
noted  for  the  artistic  and  elaborate  Ma- 
donna shrines  which  illumine  their 
gloomy  walls.  Thrice  a day  the  church 
bell  rings  out,  and  from  every  city  and 
village  in  the  land,  from  the  highways 
and  byways,  and  even  from  the  fishing 
boats  in  the  bay,  a universal  chorus  of 
praise  and  prayer  rises  up  from  the 
hearts  of  the  people  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Heaven. 

The  veneration  and  devotion  which 
Italy  testifies  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  of 
great  antiquity.  Evidences  of  it  abound 
in  the  art  of  the  Catacombs,  these  mar- 
vellous underground  cemeteries  of  the 
early  Christians  of  Rome.  These  were 
the  cradle  of  Christian’art.  From  these 
cold,  narrow,  dark  chambers  and  gal- 
leries that  wind  in  and  out,  sometimes 
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five  stories  down,  beneath  the  soil  of# 
the  Roman  Campagna,  and  which  are 
several  hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  has 
come  forth  that  art  which,  modified  and 
perhaps  perfected,  has  adorned  our 
churches  and  filled  our  museums  and 
homes. 

“For  eighteen  centuries,”  said  Cardi- 
nal Domenico  Ferrata  in  the  Inaugural 
Discourse  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
Marian  Exhibition  in  the  Lateran  Pal- 
ace at  Rome,  “for  eighteen  centuries  the 
Fine  Arts  have  labored  with  love  and 
perseverance  around  this  dear  subject  of 
Mary,  feeling  as  if  penetrated  by  en- 
chanting sweetness,  and  no  man  can  tell 
the  number  of  works  which  they  have 
produced  in  honor  of  Mary.  Assuredly, 
if  it  were  possible  to  gather  them  to- 
gether from  all  nations  and  from  all  ages, 
and  unite  them  in  one  sole  place,  we 
should  look  upon  the  most  beautiful  and 
grandiose  spectacle  that  the  world  has 
ever  contemplated.’’ 

It  is  in  the  Catacombs  that  it  is  given 
us  to  look  upon  the  images  of  Mary, 
painted  by  these  same  Christian  artists, 
who  perhaps,  having  finished  their  lov- 
ing task,  went  forth  on  the  morrow  to 
shed  their  blood  generously  for  the  faith. 
“Such  images,”  continues  Cardinal  Fer- 
rata, “which  are  frequently  distin- 
guished by  sincerity  and  purity  of  line 
and  by  an  expression  of  frank- 
ness and  sweetness,  are  still  there 
to  testify  to  the  genius  and  piety 
of  the  early  Christians,  and  to  con- 
tradict the  erroneous  affirmation  of 
those  who  maintain  that  images  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  did  not  exist  prior  to  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  in  A.  D.  431.” 

Of  these  representations  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Catacombs,  the 
earliest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most 
important,  is  that  which  adorns  the  wall 
of  a simple  “loculus,”  or  tomb,  dug  in  the 
wall  of  a gallery  in  the  Catacomb  on  the 
Via  Salaria,  about  two  miles  beyond  the 


city  gate.  The  fresco  consists  of  a group 
of  three  figures.  The  Blessed  Virgin* 
“vested  in  a stole  and  with  a short  veil,” 
as  Monsignor  Wilpert,  the  greatest  liv- 
ing authority  on  the  paintings  of  the 
Catacombs,  describes  this  fresco,  “sits, 
as  if  profoundly  meditating,  on  a chair, 
or  seat,  without  a back.  She  has  her 
head  bent  forward  and  somewhat  to  one 
side.  With  both  hands  she  holds  the  In- 
fant Jesus  on  her  lap.”  The  Child  has 
just  turned  His  head  towards  the  spec- 
tator, as  if  some  one  had  called  Him. 
On  the  left  of  the  picture  stands  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  beardless  and  vested 
with  the  pallium  only,  and  wearing  san- 
dals, which  Wilpert  declares  are  want- 
ing in  all  the  copies  published  of  this  pic- 
ture, except  his  own,  reproduced  in  his 
great  work,  “Le  Pitture  delle  Catacombe 
Romane.”  In  his  left  hand  Isaiah  holds 
a roll  of  parchment — the  volume  of  the 
Sacred  Scripture — and  his  right  hand  is 
upraised  in  the  gesture  of  “indicating,” 
or  pointing.  Hence,  the  artist  has  rep- 
resented him  at  the  moment  he  was  pro- 
nouncing the  prophecy : “Behold  a vir- 
gin shall  conceive,  and  bear  a son,  and 
his  name  shall  be  called  Emmanuel.” 
Over  the  head  of  the  Mother  of  God 
there  shines  a star  of  eight  rays,  the 
traces  of  which  are  now  so  dim  that  it 
can  only  be  recognized  with  difficulty, 
especially  by  eyes  unaccustomed  to  Cat- 
acomb investigations.  The  star  signi- 
fies the  light  predicted  by  Isaiah : it  is 
the  symbol  of  Christ,  the  true  light  which 
has  come  into  the  world  to  illumine  the 
human  race.  That  interpretation  is  mar- 
vellously borne  out  by  two  other  frescoes 
in  the  Catacombs,  in  which  this  star  has 
the  form  of  the  monogram  of  Christ. 
The  chief  importance  of  this  picture  is 
derived  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah. 
The  same  prophet  glorifies  the  light 
which  will  arise  upon  Jerusalem  on  the 
birth  of  the  Emmanuel,  and  in  which 
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light  the  Kings  will  come  to  Him : 
“Arise*  be  enlightened,  O Jerusalem; 
for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  * * * 

The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover 
thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Madian  and 
Epha;  all  they  from  Saba  shall  come, 
bringing  gold  and  frankincense : and 
showing  forth  praise  to  the  Lord.,, 
These  prophecies  inspired  this  cele- 
brated painting,  copies  of  which  have 
been  spread  amongst  students  of  art  and 
-archaeology.  Oife  of  these  copies,  under 
the  title  of  “Regina  Prophetarum,” 
or  “Queen  of  Prophets,”  adorns  an  altar 
in  the  Church  of  Saint  George  and  the 
English  Martyrs  in  the  Via  di  San 
Sebastianello  at  Rome.  The  late  Gio- 
vanni Battista  de  Rossi,  the  great  mas- 
ter of  Christian  archaeology,  for  all- 
sufficing  reasons  concluded  that  this  pic- 
ture was  painted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  Era; 
and  his  most  studious  and  accurate  fol- 
lower, Monsignor  Wilpert,  attributes  it 
to  the  same  epoch,  that  is  to  say,  prior 
to  A.  D.  1 50. 

At  the  present  time  this  picture  is  a 
wreck.  We  can  only  imagine  what  it 
must  have  been  in  its  pristine  freshness 
and  beauty.  Then  it  expressed  the  ideal 
which  the  Roman  artist  who  painted  it 
had  conceived  of  the  Madonna.  In 
presence  of  such  an  early  work  we  might 
be  tempted  to  attribute  to  it  something 
of  the  value  of  a likeness,  were  we  not 
checked  by  remembering  the  dictum  of 
Monsignor  Wilpert.  So  far  as  he 
knows,  no  archaeologist,  he  says,  has 
maintained  that  the  heads  of  the  Ma- 
donna in  Catacomb  pictures  can  pre- 
tend to  be  portraits ! 

Of  the  other  pictures  in  the  Catacombs 
in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  depicted 
it  would  require  many  pages  to  tell. 
They  are  frequent  enough,  and  may  be 
said  to  constitute  a cycle  of  themselves. 


The  Madonna  plays  am  important  part 
in  the  several  repetitions  of  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  which  was  a favorite 
theme;  again  as  holding  before  her  in 
her  arms  the  Divine  Child,  again  in  the 
Annunciation,  and  in  other  subjects. 
The  frequency  with  which  she  is  seen  de- 
picted in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
and  in  such  Catacombs  as  that  of  Pris- 
cilla, where  it  is  very  probable  that  St. 
Peter  himself  administered  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism,  and  in  that  of  Callix- 
tus,  which  was  under  the  immediate 
supervision  and  authority  of  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff,  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
furnishes  testimony  of  the  veneration 
and  devotion  in  which  she  was  held 
throughout  the  infant  Church. 

But  a new  era  dawned  for  the  Chris- 
tian world.  Liberty  of  worship  was 
granted  to  the  Roman  Empire. 

“Then  from  the  Catacombs,  like  waves,  up- 
burst 

The  Host  of  God,  and  scaled,  as  in  an  hour. 
O’er  all  the  earth  the  mountain  seats  of 
Power.” 


As  Cardinal  Ferrata  describes  it : “From 
the  subterranean  silence  of  the  Cata- 
combs the  painting  of  Mary,  issuing 
forth  into  the  sunlight,  followed  the  tri- 
umphal course  of  Christianity,  which, 
after  three  centuries  of  sanguinary  per- 
secutions, beheld  its  divine  banner  float- 
ing from  the  summit  of  the  Capitol.  In 
all  parts  of  the  earth  monuments  were 
erected  to  Mary,  veneration  for  whom, 
though  in  the  second  rank,  proceeds 
with  equal  pace  to  that  of  her  Son.” 

The  grand  impulse  given  to  the  arts 
after  the  Peace  of  the  Church,  granted 
by  Constantine,  can  scarcely  be  realized 
to-day.  Though  there  are  but  few  of  the 
Constantinian  buildings  left  intact — a 
natural  result  of  fifteen  centuries  of  wear 
and  tear — sufficient  indications  still  re- 
main to  furnish  a suggestion  of  their 
original  magnificence.  The  basilica- 
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building  age  then  began,  and  the  basil- 
ica-churches which  were  then  erected, 
from  their  beauty  of  form  and  richness 
of  adornment  well  deserved  their  title 
of  royal  halls.  Porticoes  and  aisles,  con- 
structed of  columns  of  rarest  porphyry 
and  granite  and  variegated  marbles  from 
Numidia  and  Greece  and  Egypt,  taken 
from  the  ruins  of  the  abandoned  temples 
of  an  extinct  paganism,  gave  a grandeur 
and  gracefulness  to  the  new  Christian 
basilicas.  The  walls,  where  they  were 
not  lined  with  slabs  of  alabaster  or 
many-colored  marbles,  were  luminous 
with  mosaics  set  against  golden  back- 
grounds ; where  the  types"  of  figures 
faintly  seen  amidst  the  gloom  of  the 
Catacombs  now  shone  luminously  in 
the  bright  sunlight.  It  is  now  no  longer 
the  pale-hued  fresco  that  is  employed  for 
adornment  and  instruction,  but  the  mo- 
saic formed  of  the  brightest  and  most 
resplendent  materials.  This  is  the  sub- 
stitute for  painting,  and  the  pictures 
made  in  it  seem  destined  to  endure  to 
eternity. 

Here  in  these  new  churches,  as  in  the 
Catacombs,  the  Madonna,  holding  in  her 
lap  the  Infant  Christ,  is  prominent  in  the 
mosaic  pictures.  The  Roman  marble 
sarcophagi, the  fronts  of  which  were  cov- 
ered with  figures  carved  in  high  relief 
representing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ,  also  showed  the  Virgin  Mother 
seated  beneath  the  shelter  of  a cabin 
and  watching  with  loving  care  over  the 
new-born  Christ.  These  works  are  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  In  Ra- 


Here, amongst  other  subjects,  is  a long 
procession  of  virgin  saints  coming  .forth 
from  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Classis, — the 
ancient  Ravenna, — and  directing  their 
steps  toward  the  Mother  and  her  Divine 
Son.  These  virgin  saints  are  tall,  noble 
figures  with  heavy  flowing  robes,  carry- 
ing crowns  in  their  hands,  and  between 
them  rise  palm  trees,  and  lilies  and  roses. 
Here,  also,  are  the  Kings  from  the  East, 
bringing  their  gifts  to  the  Saviour. 
Upon  a throne,  raised  upon  a step,  Mary 
is  seated  with  the  Child  Jesus  on  her  lap. 
Her  right  hand  is  raised,  and  so  is  that 
of  the  Child,  and  in  the  attitude  of  bless- 
ing. It  is  a noble  group,  dignified,  and 
splendid  in  color.  The  majesty  of  the 
scene  is  enhanced  by  the  angels,  two 
on  either  hand,  that  stand  by  the  throne : 
grand,  tall,  stately,  solemn  figures,  each 
one  holding  a rod,  or  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
The  splendor  and  artistic  excellence  of 
the  work  bring  to  mind  the  productions 
of  classic  antiquity. 

And  so  the  continuity  of  subject  and 
of  figure  is  carried  down  from  one  cen- 
tury to  another.  And  even  when  wars 
and  invasions  and  violence  prevailed, 
and  all  the  arts  seemed  paralyzed,  there 
were  still  some  efforts  made  to  preserve 
at  least  the  memory  of  the  art  which  had 
so  happily  striven  to  present  to  the  peo- 
ple the  idea  of  the  Madonna.  Pictures 
of  Christ  and  of  His  Blessed  Mother, 
though  perhaps  defective  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  have  a haunting  charm  in 
them  derived  from  the . Byzantine  style 
of  art  which  flourished  at  Ravenna. 


venna,  that  residence  that  the  Emperor 
Honorius  preferred  to  Rome,  now  deso- 
late amidst  the  marshes  which  surround 
it,  the  student  of  to-day  may  study  the 
art  that  follows  that  of  the  Roman  Cata- 
combs. In  the  church  of  St.  Apollinare 
Nuovo  in  that  city,  the  walls  above  the 
columns  of  the  nave  on  both  sides  are 


In  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome 
there  is  a picture,  erroneously  attributed 
to  Raphael,  representing  Saint  Luke 
seated  before  a canvas  on  which  he  is 
painting  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child, 
seen  standing  before  him.  This  picture 
represents  and  confirms  a tradition: 
namely,  that  many  Madonnas  existing 


brilliant  with  sixth  century 


in  several  cities  have  been  painted  by 
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this  Evangelist,  the  most  celebrated  of 
them  being  that  which  is  above  the  prin- 
cipal altar  in  the  Borghese  Chapel  in  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Mary  Major.  It  is  of  rare' 
beauty  and  sweetness;  but  careful  and 
conscientious  experts  have  declared  that 
it  does  not  go  back  to  apostolic  times. 
M.  Rohault  de  Fleury,  in  his  great  work 
on  the  Blessed  Virgin,  relates  that,  hav- 
ing obtained  the  rare  favor  of  contem- 
plating at  leisure  this  marvellous  pic- 
ture, he  made  a profound  study  of  it, 
and  after  having  fixed  on  the  fifth  cen- 
tury as  the  date  of  its  origin,  he  draws 
this  conclusion : “If  we  are  not  in  pres- 
ence of  an  original  work  by  Saint 
Luke,  we  are  in  presence  of  a most 
beautiful  copy  of  an  original  which 
the  churches  of  the  East  had  un- 
doubtedly preserved  from  the  apos- 
tolic age — a copy  which  the  Popes 
were  anxious  to  honor  by  having  it  ven- 
erated in  the  first  sanctuary  of  Mary.” 
Father  Garrucci  gives  the  same  date  to 
this  work ; but  Monsignor  Barbier  de 
Montault  declares  it  cannot  be  earlier 
than  the  eleventh  century.  Hence,  this 
picture  and  others  similar  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  a period  earlier  than  the  fifth 
century,  and  they  are  exquisite  speci- 
mens of  the  art  of  that  time. 

In  Rome,  again,  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  suggestive  of  the  honor 
paid  to  the  Madonna  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury than  the  recently  discovered  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Antiqua  hard  by  the 
Roman  Forum  and  in  the  very  Palace  of 
the  Caesars.  The  great  imperial  edifice, 
which  has  been  transformed  into  a 
Christian  church,  has  been  recently 
identified  by  Herr  Hulsen  as  the  library 
of  the  Temple  of  Augustus,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Palatine  Hill.  So  all-pervading 
and  so  powerful  had  Christianity  be- 
come after  the  collapse  of  paganism, 
that  men  felt  that  it  was  the  only  stable 
institution  in  Rome  of  the  sixth  century, 
— the  time  when  this  church  was  built. 


The  fact  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the 


Blessed  Virgin  is  a proof  of  the  honor 
in  which  she  was  then  held  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  have  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances  been  specially  devoted 
to  her. 

There  was  a doubt  among  archaeolo- 
gists whether  this  was  Santa  Maria  An- 
tiqua, or  whether  it  was  situated  nearer 
to  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and  was  the  orig- 
inal church  that  is  now  called  Santa 
Francesca  Romana.  The  interest  of 
such  a question  amongst  scholars  gives 
value  to  the  assertion  of  Commendatore 
Marucchi,  Professor  of  Christian  Arch- 
aeology at  the  Colleges  of  Propaganda 
and.  the  Apollinare,  who  declares  that 
he  was  present  on  December  19,  1900, 
when  the  diggers,  by  clearing  away  the 
earth  with  which  the  walls  were  hidden, 
unearthed  a wall  painting  with  the  in- 
scription in  which  Santa  Maria  Antiqua 
is  named.  These  old  Christian  churches 
themselves  furnish  sufficient  materials 
to  scholars  to  reconstruct  their  history. 
“ITwalls  had  a tongue,  what  tales  they 
might  tell,”  is  an  old  saying;  but  the 
walls  of  Rome  are  vocal  with  their  story 
to  those  who  have  the  talent  to  under- 
stand their  language. 

The  atrium,  or  fore  court,  opening 
into  this  very  ancient  church  was,  like 
the  church  itself,  literally  covered  with 
fresco  paintings,  now  very  much  broken 
and  otherwise  damaged.  On  the  right 
wall  one  could  recognize  some  figures, 
amongst  others  that  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin,— beside  it  the  inscription : “Maria 
Regina.”  Here,  then,  in  this  atrium  the 
work  of  the  old  artist  Of  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century  of  the  Christian  Era 
appeals  again,  after  a lapse  of  several 
centuries,  to  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
His  ideal  of  “Mary,  Queen”  has  changed 
but  little  in  the  interval  since  then,  when 
so  many  things  and  thoughts  and  ap- 
preciations have  altered.  It  is  with  an 
impression  of  kinship  in  faith  and  feel- 
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ing  with  the  unknown  artist  of  the  long 
gone  ages, — a faith  and  feeling  common 
between  us  on  the  same  dear  theme  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Heaven, — that  we  look 
upon  his  work  to-day ! The  kindly 
earth  that  filled  the  church  as  it  fell  into 
ruin  saved  from  oblivion  this  artistic 
testimony  of  the  old  devotion  and  ven- 
eration fpr  the  Madonna. 

There  are,  however,  other  pictures  of 
the  Mother  of  God  and  her  Divine  Son 
on  the  walls  of  this  old  sanctuary.  At 
the  entrance,  to  the  presbytery  the  fres- 
coed plaster  has  peeled  off  in  places  and 
revealed  a story.  Beneath  the  latest  fres- 
coed wall  there  was  another  set  of  fres- 
coes, and  beneath  that  still  a third 
painted  surface.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that 
at  intervals  the  walls  were  covered  with 
a new  coat  of  plaster,  and  smoothed  and 
frescoed  again.  These  superimpositions 
occurred  at  least  twice,  for  we  find 
three  coatings  of  pictures.  Here  I have 
traced  the  indications  that  go  to  show 
that  • the  same  subject  was  repeated 
above  the  former  subject.  A group  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child  on  the  left  of 
the  presbytery  has  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders broken  off.  Underneath,  and  also 
answering  almost  exactly  to  it,  is  the 
lower  picture,  where  the  Madonna’s  face 
shows  forth.  It  is  of  more  beautiful  and 
refined  workmanship  that  the  upper  and 
later  picture  was.  The  eyes  of  the  Ma- 
donna are  large  and  dark ; the  face  oval ; 
the  features  Greek  in  their  regular 
beauty.  The  only  pictures  I can  com- 
pare with  this,  in  style  and  features,  are 
the  best  of  those  painted  portraits  found 
at  Fayoum,  in  Egypt,  eighteen  years 
ago,  and  painted  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  upper  layer  of 
frescoed  plaster  which  covered  this  beau- 
tiful figure  may  be  dated  in  the  eighth 
century. 

Of  the  date  of  the  picture  which  bore 
the  inscription  “Maria  Regina”  there  is 
no  doubt ; for  beneath  these  words  was 
inscribed  the  name  of  “Hadrianus, 


Papa and  his  figure  is  included  in  the 
group.  Pope  Adrian  I,  whose  name  is 
recorded  here,  filled  the  See  of  St.  Peter 
from  A.  D.  772  to  795.  The  painting, 
therefore,  which  was  made  in  his  life- 
time, and  in  the  time  when  he  was  Pope, 
is  of  the  late  eighth  century. 

Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
fervent  in  this  church,  for  inscriptions 
testify  to  it  no  less  than  paintings.  A 
dedicatory  inscription  painted  low  upon 
the  wall  of  the  apse  announces  to  the 
men  of  to-day  that  this  church  was  ded- 
icated to  the  Holy  Mother  of  God  and 
ever  Virgin  Mary.  And  Pope  John  VII, 
whose  Pontificate  occupied  the  two 
years  from  705  to  707,  has  engraved,  in 
clear-cut  letters  of  archaic  form,  on  a 
marble  slab  which  formed  part*  of  an 
ambone,  or  pulpit,  in  the  “Schola  Can- 
torum”  of  the  church,  the  words,  “John, 
the  servant  of  Holy  Mary.” 

Other  churches  of  early  date,  such  as 
St.  Clement’s  which  was  excavated  by 
the  late  Irish  Dominican,  Father  Mul- 
looly,  have  also  revealed  pictures  in 
which  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  a prom- 
inent figure.  Gilded  glasses  have  her 
image  and  her  name  upon  them  time 
after  time.  These  are  a study  of  them- 
selves ; but  they  may  be  quoted  here  as 
evidence  of  the  great  importance  attrib- 
uted to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  early 
art  of  Italy.  There  is  no  church  without 
her  image  as  one  of  its  adornments  and 
centres  of  devotion.  Cities  were  dedi- 
cated to  her ; the  Madonna  gave  a name 
to  the  children,  and  her  image  was  kept 
before  them  in  the  household.  Some 
writers  who  have  an  antipathy  to  the 
Catholic  religion  have  declared  that  de- 
votion to  and  veneration  for  the  Ma- 
donna is  of  comparatively  recent  growth. 
The  Catacombs  furnish  proof  that  this 
devotion  was  coeval  with  Christian  de- 
votion ; and  Art,  which  is  the  handmaid 
of  Religion,  has  given  its  testimony  to 
the  antiquity  of  honor  paid  to  the 
Mother  of  God. 
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Federate,  Federate  and  Still  Federate 

Cfttholic  Standard  and  Times 

A curious  inability  to  discern  the  rea- 
sons why  the  mass  of  Catholics  in 
France  have  been  overcome  by  the 
minority  that  finds  expression  in  the 
Parliamentary  “Bloc”  is  a mark  of  cer- 
tain publications  which  claim  to  speak 
for  American  Catholicism.  For  the  past 
twelve  months  and  more  the  causes 
which  have  combined  to  bring  about  this 
lamentable  defeat  have  been  pointed  out 
very  succinctly  by  both  English  observ- 
ers living  in  France  and  French  partici- 
pants in  the  struggle,  so  that  those  who 
really  wished  for  illumination  could  have 
it  for  the  reading.  Moreover,  the  lecture 
platform  has  been  availed  of  here,  by 
more  than  one  capable  exponent  fresh 
from  the  field  of  conflict,  in  order  to  lay 
bare  the  workings  of  the  secret  machin- 
ery by  means  of  which  the  enemy  was 
enabled,  like  the  concealed  Greeks  in 
the  wooden  horse,  to  gain  command  of 
the  defenders’  stronghold.  It  has  been 
over  and  over  again  pointed  out  that  the 
Administration  holds  such  an  advantage 
in  its  patronage  and  its  system  of  pre- 
fectures, in  its  army  of  office-holders  of 
about  three-quarters  of  a million  and 
their  hangers-on,  and  all  the  influence 
their  sentiments  exert  over  the  various 
communities  where  they  reside,  that  it 
is  almost  a forlorn  hope  to  make  any 
assault  on  such  a position.  Again,  it 
has  been  explained  that  the  want  of 
solidarity  and  unified  purpose  which 
caused  the  Catholic  body  to  be  caught 
napping  is  traceable  to  inability  to  ap- 
preciate the  wisdom  of  the  Germans  in 
the  great  defensive  war  of  the  Kultur- 
kampf.  This  inability,  in  its  turn,  was 
largely  owing  to  the  supineness  and 
“laissez  faire”  attitude  of  the  Catholic 


press.  Both  in  its  faithful  and  unfalter- 
ing press,  unhampered  by  any  weaklings 
or  disloyal  waverers,  and  in  its  steadfast 
federated  societies  the  German-  scheme 
of  defense  offered  a model  for  students 
of  social  strategics.  But  whether  it 
arose  from  indolence  or  national  prej- 
udice, the  object-lesson  was  lost  upon 
France.  The  sentries  were  allowed  to 
slumber,  and  so  the  work  of  the  enemy 
was  more  than  half  done  ere  the  garrison 
got  the  alarm. 

In  England  the  example  has  had  a 
stimulating  effect  on  the  Catholic  body. 
In  the  conflagration  raging  across  the 
Channel  they  behold  the  danger  and  its 
causes.  Infidelity  in  the  school  is  the 
beginning.  They  are  banding  to  pre- 
vent this  peril,  and  the  bond  of  federa- 
tion appears  to  offer  the  surest  safe- 
guard. The  Holy  Father  strongly  ap- 
proves of  federation,  effected  on  the 
lines  we  have  laid  down  here.  He  has 
sent  his  blessing  on  the  movement.  He 
approves  of  it  also  for  England. 


An  Old  Abuse  and  Its  Abatement 

The  Monitor 

Like  the  laying  of  corner  stones  of 
public  buildings  with  sectarian  rites,  the 
accompanying  of  public  school  gradua- 
tion exercises  with  Protestant  religious 
frills,  is  an  abuse  that  flourishes  mainly 
because  of  the  apparent  indifference  of 
the  Catholic  body.  Usually  the  Masonic 
ritual  at  State  corner  stone  functions  is 
accepted  with,  at  most,  a shrug  of  the 
shoulders  on  the  part  of  prominent  Cath- 
olics in  the  offending  community.  Both 
ecclesiastic  and  lay,  they  strike  an  atti- 
tude of  What’s  the  use?  if,  indeed,  they 
take  any  notice  at  all.  When  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  impropriety  of  the  pro- 
ceeding and  a mild  protest  entered  by 
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the  local  Catholic  paper,  so  far  as  any- 
thing is  effected  thereby,  the  position  of 
the  protestants  would  appear  to  be  re- 
garded as  merely  officious,  if  not 
captious. 

The  practice  has  been  tolerated  so 
long  and  has  evoked  so  little  adverse 
comment  from  those  who  have  a right  to 
object,  that  the  whole  matter  seems  to 
bear  the  stamp  of  general  approval.  We 
do  not  recall  a single  instance  in  which 
Masonic  or  other  forms  of  sectarian 
ritualism  have  been  vetoed  as  out  of 
place  at  American  Federal,  State  or 
municipal  public  building  ceremonies  of 
this  character. 

In  the  case  of  sectarian  religious  for- 
mulas at  public  school  exercises,  mani- 
festations of  Catholic  disapproval  have 
been  more  frequent  and  emphatic,  but 
even  here  the  note  of  righteous  protest 
has  not  been  sufficiently  clear  and  sus- 
tained to  accomplish  any  substantial 
amendment  of  a very  common  abuse. 

Annually  at  this  season,  on  the  eve  of 
the  summer  closing  of  all  schools,  an  oc- 
casional voice  is  raised  here  and  there 
in  the  Catholic  press  or  pulpit  against 
an  obvious  injustice  and  the  illegal  injec- 
tion of  religious  forms  into  the  affairs  of 
our  “non-sectarian,,  public  school  sys- 
tem, but  to  little  purpose.  State  univer- 
sities, high  schools  and  technical  insti- 
tutions maintained  by  public  taxation 
are  the  most  flagrant  offenders.  At  our 
own  university  at  Berkeley,  only  the 
other  day  a Unitarian  preacher  was 
called  upon  to  deliver  the  baccalaureate 
sermon.  No  fault  could  be  reasonably 
found  with  the  address  itself,  which  was 
a harmless  enough  expression  of  “sweet- 
ness and  light,”  but  the  performance  is 
entirely  out  of  consonance  with  the  the- 
ory of  “colorless”  State  education,  and 
can  properly  have  no  place  in  the  exer- 
cises of  such  institutions  under  existing 
laws  governing  the  system. 

The  custom  of  holding  public  school 
graduation  functions  in  Protestant 


churches,  with  sectarian  religious  exer- 
cises, observes  The  Ave  Maria,  “has 
become  more  general  than  we  had  sup- 
posed.” In  one  place  known  to  our  con- 
temporary, “Catholic  pupils  have  al- 
ready been  threatened  with  forfeiture  of 
graduation  certificates  unless  they  are 
present  at  the  public  exercises  which  are 
to  be  held  this  year,  as  usual,  in  a Prot- 
estant church.”  This  condition  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  upheld  by  the  courts, 
as  The  Ave  Maria  contends,  and  it  might 
be  just  as  well,  as  it  suggests,  to  have  the 
thing  judicially,  settled  once  for  all  by 
application  to  the  proper  legal  tribunals. 
The  quickest  way  to  eradicate  the  abuse 
is  to  follow  this  course  whenever  and 
wherever  the  occasion  arises.  But  who 
will  take  the  initiative  in  a movement  of 
that  kind?  Who  has  done  so  in  the 
past  ? 


Godless  Education  and  Suicide 

Catholic  Union  and  Times 

Suicides  are  distinctly  on  the  increase. 
Even  in  the  last  ten  years  the  number 
has  more  than  doubled.  The  taking  of 
one’s  own  life  used  to  be  confined  almost 
entirely  to  old,  discouraged  people,  and 
to  a few  of  the  melancholic  among  the 
voung  ones.  The  average  age  of  sui- 
cide is  decreasing  every  year.  The  in- 
crease of  suicide  under  thirty  is  indeed 
the  most  startling  feature  'of  the  sta- 
tistics. There  occur  not  infrequently 
what  have  been  called  cold-blooded  sui- 
cides— that  is,  persons  in  good  health, 
and  without  any  particular  impulsion, 
become  so  disappointed  in  life,  or  weary 
of  existence,  that  they  prefer  to  go  out 
of  it.  Even  boys  and  girls  kill  them- 
selves for  no  better  reason  than  that 
(they  are  scolded  at  home,  or  that  they 
have  failed  in  school  examination,  or 
occasionally  because  they  are  disap- 
pointed in  love,  though  just  why  they 
should  dignify  by  this  name  the  parti- 
ality they  chance  to  feel  for  some  one, 
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whom  often  they  have  known  but  for 
a few  short  weeks,  is  a little  hard  to  un- 
derstand. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  main  rea- 
son for  this  awful  increase  of  suicides 
is  the  lack  of  religious  teaching  given 
to  young  people.  Unless  the  great 
truth  of  the  instant  care  of  an  all-wise 
Providence  Who  is  able  to  bring  good 
out  of  evil,  is  thoroughly  impressed 
upon  young  folks,  then  suffering  easily 
becomes  unbearable.  Unless  the  great 
mystery  of  reward  and  punishment  in 
the  after  life  and  the  doctrine  that  this 
life  is  a time  of  trial  for  that  other  is  en- 
graven on  our  young  hearts,  then  life 
seems  not  worth  living  when  trials  and 
sufferings  come  in  it.  Happiness  there 
cannot  be  for  all  mankind,  but  on  the 
contrary  most  men  must  suffer.  The 
only  meaning  of  suffering  is  that  it  is 
somehow  a chastening  process  meant  by 
the  Almighty  to  do  us  good.  Modern 
education  neglects  these  truths  unless 
there  is  a strong  religious  element  in  it. 
Very  few  American  parents  feel  any 
responsibility  in  teaching  their  children 
religious  truths,  and  as  none  are  taught 
in  the  schools  they  are  left  without  this 
sheet-anchor,  and  the  consequence  is 
suicide. 

A very  striking  example  of  godless 
education  as  the  cause  of  suicide  occu- 
pied public  attention  a short  time  ago. 
The  dean  of  the  Law  School  at  Cornell 
University,  a man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
in  good  health,  harassed  with  no  finan- 
cial or  family  difficulties,  respected  and 
honored  by  all  who  knew  him  and  with 
the  brightest  prospects  before  him, 
calmly  took  his  own  life.  All  the  future 
was  bright  before  him.  He  was  tired  of 
living  and  so  he  made  an  end  of  it. 

There  was  no  trace  of  insanity  in  his 
message  of  farewell ; the  man  was  simply 
tired  of  life.  He  recognized  no  duties  to 
God  or  man  that  held  him  here.  He 
did  not  fear  the  hereafter,  he  knew 
nothing  about  it.  He  was  taught  noth- 


ing about  it  in  his  young,  impressionable 
years  that  produced  any  deep  effect,  and 
whatever  was  taught  him  was  obliter- 
ated by  godless  education  at  the  uni- 
versity. It  is  true,  life  is  not  worth  liv- 
ing except  as  a preparation  for  the  here- 
after. Suffering  is  not  worth  bearing 
only  that  God  wants  us  to  bear  it  and 
He  can  bring  good  out  of  evil.  We  are 
placed  here  as  soldiers,  knowing  not  just 
what  our  Leader  wants,  but  obeying  the 
call  of  duty.  These  are  the  ideas  that 
modern  materialism  and  indiflferentism 
in  religion  destroy  in  men's  souls.  No 
wonder  suicides  should  be  common.  A 
former  president  of  Cornell  University 
once  asked,  “Why  there  should  be  any 
objection  to  indiflferentism  in  religion?” 
Here  is  the  answer:  Indiflfeientism 

means  that  there  are  no  serious  religious 
principles  entertained,  and  then  even 
suicide  seems  not  to  be  wrong,  but  only 
a .means  of  escape  from  tiresome  exist- 
ence. This  side  of  the  necessity  for 
religious  education  is  being  emphasized 
by  the  increase  of  suicides  in  mod- 
ern life. 


Home  Rule  For  Ireland 

~ The  Irish-Americ&n 

The  Irish  National  Convention  for 
1907,  held  in  the  Round  Room  of  the 
Dublin  Mansion  House — the  stronghold 
of  Nationality  in  Ireland's  Capital — on 
May  21  and  22,  has  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive on  the  most  momentous  issue  sub- 
mitted to  any  assembly  of  Irishmen  since 
the  Volunteers  met  at  Dungannon.  Ire- 
land had  no  proper  representation  in  or 
out  of  Parliament  when  her  liberty  was 
foully  robbed  from  her  by  Pitt  and  Cas- 
tlereagh,  but  the  Irish  National  Con- 
vention is  on  the  broadest  democratic 
basis.  It  is  the  nearest  thing  possible  to 
a plebiscite.  Every  class  in  the  country, 
everybody  in  the  country,  with  any  pre- 
tensions to  a representative  character 
has  an  ample  delegation  to  the  Conven- 
tion. Town  and  country,  cleric  and  lay, 
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the  agricultural  interest  and  the  labor 
interest,  all  send  delegates  in  numbers 
proportionate  to  their  importance  to  this 
great  Parliament  of  the  Nation.  This 
assemblage  of  delegates  has  formally 
pronounced  against  the  Irish  Council 
Bill  which  th^  present  Liberal  Govern- 
ment offers  the  Irish  people  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  repeated  demands  for  Home 
Rule  and  the  restoration  of  their  polit- 
ical autonomy. 

Some  weeks  ago,  when  discussing  the 
political  situation  at  the  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  meetings  of  Irishmen  in  England, 
Mr.  Redmond  declared  that  the  Liberal 
scheme  should  be  submitted  to  a popu- 
lar Convention  of  the  whole  Nationalist 
forces  of  Ireland,  which  would  decide 
in  the  name  of  the  country  what  atti- 
tude the  Irish  Party  should  take.  “If  it 
should  be  found,”  he  said,  “that-  the 
scheme  laid  a foundation  upon  which 
they  could  build,  if  it  gave  the  Irish  peo- 
ple genuine  power  and  control  over  even 
questions  of  administration  alone,  if  it 
left  unimpaired  the  National  movement 
and  the  National  Party,  which  must  re- 
main Ireland’s  greatest  weapon  for  the 
continuation  of  the  struggle  until  it 
finally  succeeded,  and  if  it  lightened  the 
financial  burden  under  which  Ireland 
staggers,  then.it  would  be  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  Ireland  as- 
sembled in  the  Convention  in  Dublin  to 
consider  whether  such  a scheme  should 
not  be  accepted  for  what  it  was  worth.” 

The  measure  has  been  carefully 
weighed  according  to  these  standards 
and  the  Irish  people  reject  it.  Let  Mr. 
Birrell  now  go  back  to  the  Gladstone 
idea,  and  do  complete  justice  to  Ireland 
and  stand  or  fall  by  the  issue.  It  is 
claimed  that  his  bill  was  in  the  nature  of 
a compromise;  the  only  sort  of  meas- 
ure that  he  could  pass  the  House  of 
Commons  and  stand  any  half  chance  in 
the  Lords.  He  must  do  better.  The 
Irish  people  will  not  accept  the  com- 
promise. As  he  was  told  in  the  Con- 


vention they  want  as  much  at  least  of 
autonomy  as  is  given  to  the  peoples  over 
whom  the  colonial  premiers,  who  lately 
visited  London,  rule.  And  this  Conven- 
tion, too,  furnished  the  most  conclusive 
answer  to  the  silly  and  insulting  sug- 
gestion that  there  would  be  difficulty 
in  maintaining  free,,  full,  and  courteous 
debate  among  friends  and  enemies  in  the 
Irish,  Home  Rule  Parliament.  On  all 
questions  affecting  Ireland  the  National 
Convention  is  the  supreme  court  of  ap- 
peal. Its  judgment  is  final.  Never  in 
the  history  of  Conventions  have  ques- 
tions of  more  vital  or  more  urgent  im- 
portance •arisen  for  discussion  and  de- 
cision, and  they  have  been  promptly, 
practically  and  harmoniously  decided. 


Cardinal’s  Work  For  Temperance 

The  Catholic  Mirror 

That  there  is  a growing  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  control  the  sa- 
loon question,  if  not  to  settle  it  summar- 
ily and  entirely,  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
agitation  for  Sunday  closing  is  effective 
in  showing  the  strength  of  the  senti- 
ment, and  the  generally-voiced  objec- 
tions to  the  licensing  of  new  saloons  in 
any  quarter  is  a further  indication  of 
popular  feeling  in  the  matter.  It  is  well 
to  note  in  this  regard  the  policy  followed 
by  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  in  re- 
questing those  who  receive  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Confirmation  from  him,  to  re- 
strain from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  at  least  until  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  good  that  has  thus  been 
done.  The  pledge,  taken  by  the  children 
at  one  of  the  most  solemn  moments  of 
their  lives,  when  their  souls  are  best  at- 
tuned to  the  reception  of  grace,  becomes 
a thing  of  very  serious  moment,  not  to 
be  broken,  except  at  the  price  of  honor. 
In  many  other  ways,  too,  quiet,  but  none 
the  less  effective,  His  Eminence  has  reg- 
istered his  disapproval  of  the  saloon. 
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The  month  of  the  Sacred  Heart  ought 
to  be  dear  to  every  Catholic,  and  espe- 
cially to  every  Rosarian.  Devotion  to 
Our  Lady  inevitably  leads  to  a fuller 
knowledge  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  It  is 
impossible  to  separate  Mother  and  Son.- 
The  Divine  injunction:  “Learn  of  Me, 
for  I am  meek  and  humble  of  Heart,” 
was  literally  fulfilled  in  Mary  Immacu- 
late, and  she  above  all  the  angels  and 
saints,  above  all  creatures  is  best  quali- 
fied to  inculcate  this  sublime  lesson  and 
all  the  lessons  of  eternal  life.  In  imita- 
tion of  the  Divine  model  consists  the 
essential  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Let  us  diligently  cultivate  devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  our  Crucified  God 
and  strive  earnestly  to  form  our  own 
hearts  after  the  Divine  Heart  of  Jesus. 


We  extend  to  Maurice  Francis  Egan 
our  heartiest  congratulations  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  important  diplomatic 
post  of  Copenhagen.  The  President  has 
given  us  personal  assurance  of  his  es- 
teem and  admiration  of  the  genial, 
scholarly  and  highly  accomplished  pro- 
fessor, and  his  selection  for  the  Denmark 
mission  is  a distinguished  mark  of  ap- 
preciation and  a well-merited  tribute  to 
genuine  worth.  Our  readers  will  rejoice 
to  know  that  the  appointment  will  not 
interfere  with  the  contributions  with 
which  Mr.  Egan  has  been  delighting 
them.  Indeed,  he  assures  us  that  he  will 
now  be  able  to  do  more  for  The  Ro- 
sary than  he  has  done  in  the  past — and 
this  means  much. 


Those  subscribers  who  change  their 
address  for  the  summer  will  greatly 
oblige  us  and  save  themselves  much  an- 
noyance by  notifying  us  of  the  change. 
They  should  see  to  it  also  that  the  place 
of  their  summer’s  sojourn  is  within  reach 


of  a Catholic  church.  The  obligation  of 
hearing  Mass  is  not  affected  by  the  sea- 
sons— and  right  living  and  a clear  con- 
science are  the  surest  guarantees  of  a 
happy  and  profitable  vacation. 


The  sixteenth  session  of  the  Summer 
School  at  Cliff  Haven,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain, will  open  on  July  ist  and  will  con- 
tinue for  a period  of  ten  weeks.  The  fol- 
lowing announcements  of  lectures  have 
been  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Studies,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Mc- 
Millan, C.  S.  P. : 

First  Week,  July  1-5 — Lectures  by 
the  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith,  LL.  D., 
President  of  the  Catholic  Summer 
School.  Subjects:  “The  First  French 
Republic “The  Second  and  Third 
French  Republics.” 

Special  program  for  the  Fourth  of 
July,  to  be  arranged  in  conjunction  with 
the  Patriotic  Song  Recital  by  Francis 
T.  Molony,  M.  A. 

Second  Week,  July  8-12 — Studies  in 
Astronomy,  by  Professor  Denis  O’Sul- 
livan, Philadelphia. 

Four  evening  song  recitals  by  Eliz- 
abeth Pattee-Wallach,  Philadelphia, 
with  selections  from  the  composers  of 
many  lands. 

Third  Week,  July  15-19 — Lectures  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Schwickerath,  S.  J. 
Subject:  “Great  Epoch  in  the  History 
of  Education.”. 

Evening  lectures  on  “Humor  in  Lit- 
erature,” by  John  T.  Nicholson,  of  New 
York  City.  “Travels  in  the  Forbidden 
Land  of  Thibet,”  by  the  Rev.  D.  F.  Mc- 
Gillicuddy,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Fourth  Week,  July  22-26 — Lectures 
by  the  Rev.  James  J.  Fox,  S.  T.  D.,  St. 
Thomas  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject : “Relations  of  Church  and 

State  from  the  Earliest  Times,  Con- 
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trasted  with  Present  Conditions  in  the 
United  States.” 

Evening  lectures  on  “The  Church  as 
Custodian  and  Interpreter  of  Holy 
Scripture,”  by  the  Rev.  William  L.  Sul- 
livan, C.  S.  P.  “Selections  from  Cana- 
dian Poetry,”  by  the  Rev.  Gerald  Mc- 
Shane,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Fifth  Week,  July  29- August  2 — Lec- 
tures by  Joseph  Dunn,  Ph.  D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  in  Celtic  Languages  and 
Literature,  at  the  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Subject:  “Gaelic 
Literature.,, 

Evening  song  recitals  by  Miss  Mag- 
gie McCann,  from  Australia.  Lectures 
on  “Parliamentary  Agitation,”  by  the 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia. 

Sixth  Week,  August  5-9 — Lectures  by 
the  Rev.  John  T.  Driscoll,  S.  T.  L., 
Diocese  of  Albany.  Subject : “The 

Reconstruction  of  Religion  in  France 
After  the  French  Revolution.” 

Evening  lectures,  illustrated,  on  “The 
Irish  Abbeys  and  English  Cathedrals,” 
by  Mary  Catherine  Crowley,  Boston ; 
“The  Catholic  Pioneers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,”  by  the  Rev.  Michael  P.  Smith, 
C.  S.  P.,  New  York  City. 

Seventh  Week,  August  12-16 — Lec- 
tures by  James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.  Subject : “Evolution,  Old  and 
New.”  (1)  “The  Greeks  and  St.  Augus- 
tine.” (2)  “Before  Darwin.”  (3)  “Dar- 
win.” (4)  “After  Darwin.”  (5)  “He- 
redity.”   

Municipal  conditions  in  San  Francisco 
furnish  a striking  example  of  the  need  of 
the  virtue  of  common  honesty  in  Amer- 
ican life.  A year  ago  all  eyes  were 
turned  in  sorrow  to  the  City  by  the 
Golden  Gate  and  she  was  the  recipient 
of  the  nation’s  sympathy  and  bounty  in 
her  sore  distress.  To-day  she  is  covered 
with  shame  by  the  misdeeds  of  her  cit- 
izens within  and  without  official  circles. 
The  grand  jury  has  been  kept  busy  hear- 
ing testimony  of  bribery  and  graft.  In 


one  day  sixty-five  indictments  on  these 
charges  were  returned  against  a leading 
politician  of  the  city,  and  the  Mayor  is 
said  to  be  crying  for  quarter  and  prom- 
ises to  make  a full  revelation  of  the 
criminal  methods  in  vogue  in  the  city 
provided  he  be  granted  immunity  from 
prosecution.  The  names  of  men  in  high 
places  who  have  heretofore  been  above 
suspicion  are  whispered  in  connection 
with  a system  of  corruption  unequaled 
since  the  days  of  the  notorious  Tweed 
ring  in  New  York.  It  is  to  be  sincerely 
hoped  that  justice  shall  be  summarily 
meted  out  to  the  betrayers  of  the  people’s 
trusts  and  that  no  criminal,  high  or  low, 
shall  escape.  The  deplorable  condition 
of  public  morals  as  seen  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  all  too  common  in  America. 
Most  large  cities  have  their  periodical 
spasms  of  virtue,  and  temporary  reforms 
are  effected.  But  permanent  reform  and 
complete  relief  must  be  found  in  the  reli- 
gious education  of  the  people  and  the 
inculcation  of  the  principles  of  Christian 
morality.  


This  from  a recent  issue  of  the  New 
York  Sun  indicates  the  character  of  the 
public  schools  of  that  city  and  shows 
what  little  faith  is  placed  in  their  effi- 
ciency by  men  who  are  in  a position  to 
judge  them  aright : 

“If  a list  were  published  of  the  school 
principals,  trustees,  commissioners,  as- 
sistant superintendents  and  minor  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  of  Education  who 
send  their  children  to  parochial  schools, 
this  city  would  be  astonished.” 

To  the  question  “Why  do  the  public 
school  children  of  New  York  speak  and 
write  such  wretched  English?”  the  same 
journal  answers: 

“Since  January  1,  the  teachers  em- 
ployed by  the  city  have  been  answering 
this  question,  unconsciously  but  none 
the  less  completely,  in  the  letters  they 
have  been  sending  to  the  newspapers. 
These  communications  have  revealed  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  instructors  in  the 
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employ  of  the  department  of  education 
are  themselves  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  composition.” 

This  surely  is  a severe  arraignment  of 
the  public  schools,  and  it  is  particularly 


instructive  and  significant  coming  from 
such  a source.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
fact  is  that  the  people  are  getting  little 
in  return  for  the  millions  of  dollars  they 
are  paying  annually  in  school  tax. 


BOOKS 


The  Catholic  Encyclopedia — An  In- 
ternational- Work  of  Reference  on 
the  Constitution,  Doctrine,  Disci- 
pline and  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  Fifteen  Volumes.  Rob- 
ert Appleton  Co.,  New  York. 

At  length  the  long-felt  want  of  a Cath- 
olic encyclopedia  is  being  filled.  To  be 
sure,  there  have  been  on  our  book  shelves 
encyclopedias  galore,  and  most  excel- 
lent ones  at  that,  but  not  one  of  these 
has  been  fair  in  its  treatment  of  Cath- 
olic matters.  Ever  and  anon  some  fla- 
grant injustice  to  Catholics  was  cited 
from  these  encyclopedias  and  ex- 
ploited in  the  press,  until  at  length  the 
resolution  was  formed  by  Catholic 
scholars  to  publish  a Catholic  encyclo- 
pedia, the  conviction  having  been  borne 
in  on  them  that  in  this  could  be  found 
the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty.  No 
one  could  expect  non-Catholic  editors 
to  be  sufficiently  informed  on  matters 
specifically  Catholic  to  treat  them  in  the 
exhaustive,  just  and  unbiased  manner 
which  their  importance  demanded. 
From  the  long  line  of  Catholic  scholars, 
five  editors  were  chosen  of  such  broad 
and  thorough  scholarship  as  to  give  the 
warrant  of  a most  excellent  work.  The 
first  volume  of  the  Encyclopedia  is  now 
before  us  and  of  its  excellencies  we  can 
speak  only  in  the  superlative  degree. 
We  find  thoroughness,  frankness,  fair- 
ness and  absolute  freedom  from  bias  in 
every  article.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
article  on  Alexander  VI.  Here,  if  any- 
where, a Catholic  writer  would  be 
tempted  to  suppress  the  unfortunate 
traits  which  marred  the  life  of  this  ill- 


fated  man,  but  no ! — with  a candor  which 
is  as  admirable  as  the  recital  of  Alex- 
ander’s misdeeds  must  be  painful  to 
every  Catholic,  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  is  told, 
and  we  have  so  just  an  appreciation  of 
Alexander  as  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 
This  truly  critical  spirit  must  win  the 
approval  and  applause  of  all  non-Cath- 
olics  and  make  the  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia stand  as  the  unimpeachable  cri- 
terion not  only  on  all  matters  distinctly 
Catholic,  but  on  everything  of  which  the 
Encyclopedia  treats.  The  work  is  mon- 
umental and  every  Catholic  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  place  a copy  on  the  shelves 
of  his  library. 


Compendium  of  the  Summa  Theo- 
logica  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
Pars  Prima.  By  Bernardus  Bon- 
joannes,  A.  D.  1560.  Translated 
into  English.  Revised  by  Fr.  Wil- 
frid Lescher,  O.  P.  8vo.  pp.  310. 
$1.75  net. 


It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
study  of  St.  Thomas,  so  urgently  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Holy  Father  in  his 
encyclical,  “Aeterni  Patris,”  would  cre- 
ate a new  spirit  and  infuse  new  life  into 
educated  Catholics.  This  Compendium, 
written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  sev- 
eral advantages  over  later  ones ; the 
subject-matter  being  so  condensed  as  to 
exhibit  the  connection  of  doctrine  forc- 
ibly and  clearly,  divested  of  the  objec- 
tions and  other  peculiarities  of  form 
which  might  divert  the  modern  reader 
from  the  main  point.  It  is  a book  suit- 
able either  for  meditation,  or  for  spirit- 
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ual  reading  of  a more  substantial  and 
efficient  character  than  is  to  be  found 
in  many  of  our  modern  books  of  devo- 
tion. An  appendix  has  been  added  con- 
taining a few  notes  for  the  benefit  of 
such  as  may  be  unacquainted  with  the 
terms  of  scholastic  philosophy. 


The  Turn  of  the  Balance.  By  Brand 
Whitlock.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis.  i2mo.  pp.  622.  $1  net. 

We  have  here  a story  of  undeniable 
interest,  but  it  is  an  interest  similar  to 
that  with  which  the  average  man  reads 
the  newspaper  story  of  murder,  assault 
amd  battery,  or  any  other  of  the  misde- 
meanors which  unfortunately  are  all  too 
frequent  in  this  every-day  world  of  ours. 
The  story  is  realistic  enough — at  times 
shockingly  so.  Doubtless  the  author 
aims  at  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 
ibut  even  nature  would  not  thank  him 
tfor  holding  up  before  her,  her  own 
visage  in  a mood  of  deformity  and  re- 
pulsiveness. To  be  sure,  the  language  of 
a turnkey  is  not  usually  characterized  by 
classic  elegance,  therefore  if  you  must 
quote  him,  subject  his  utterances  to  an 
expurgation  which  will  spare  the  blushes 
of  refined  and  sensitive  readers.  We 
fail  to  see  to  what  good  purpose  the 
“Turn  of  the  Balance”  may  be  read,  and 
yet,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  3 bad 
book,  but  is  best  classified  under  what 
the  French  call  “canaille.” 


The  Queen’s  Festivals.  By  a Reli- 
gious of  the  Society  of  the  Holy 
Child  Jesus.  Benziger  Bros.  i2mo. 
pp.  192.  60  cents  net. 

This  book  is  written  primarily  for 
children,  with  the  object  of  making  them 
understand,  first,  what  is  meant  by  fes- 
tivals in  general,  and  secondly,  why  we 
celebrate  the  special  feasts  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  particular.  These  festivals  arfe 
divided  into  three  classes : the  Queen’s 


anniversaries,  the  Queen’s  titles,  and, 
lastly,  the  Queen’s  Sundays,  closing 
with  a devout  consideration  of  the 
Queen’s  month — May.  The  author  un- 
derstands how  to  bring  truths  home  to 
the  childish  heart  and  mind.  His  style 
cannot  fail  to  be  fascinating  and  instruc- 
tive to  the  little  ones,  but  even  adults 
will  find  the  book  unusually  instructive, 
clear  and  unctuous.  It  will  throw  much 
light  on  practices  which  are  dear  to*  the 
Catholic  heart,  but  which  in  other  devo- 
tional works  are  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plained.   

Little  Aids  to  Piety— Thoughts  in 
Prose  and  Verse.  Benziger  Bros., 
American  Agents  for  R.  & T. 
Washbourne.  i6mo.  pp.  96.  30 

cents  net. 

This  booklet,  compiled  by  a member 
of  the  Ursuline  Community  of  Sligo, 
contains  indeed  many  and  precious  aids 
to  piety,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  They 
are  terse,  pithy  and  beautiful  and  will 
be  found  adapted  to  almost  any  mood 
in  which  the  reader  may  find  himself. 
They  are  selected  with  a view  to  stimu- 
lating piety  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  to  St.  Joseph,  and  to 
almost  all  the  better  known  saints  in  the 
calendar.  We  commend  the  booklet 
earnestly  to  the  devout  reader. 


Gems  for  St.  Joseph’s  Crown.  By  a 
member  of  the  Ursuline  Commu- 
nity, Sligo.  Benziger  Bros.,  Amer- 
ican Agents  for  R.  & T.  Wash- 
bourne.  i6mo.  pp.  100.  30  cents  net. 


By  the  countless  clients  of  St.  Joseph 
this  booklet  will  be  hailed  with  delight. 
It  sets  forth  so  clearly  and  convincingly 
the  glorious  prerogatives  of  the  great 
Saint  Joseph,  and  explains  the  various 
devotional  practices  which  may  be  made 
in  his  honor.  It  will  prove  a valuable 
and  pleasant  hand-book  to  the  devout 
client  of  the  great  Patriarch,  St.  Joseph. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Rosary 


|ANCTITY  of  life  is  essentially 
necessary  for  the  performance 
of  deeds  calculated  to  win  grace 
and  favor  from  God.  For  a 
heart  to  pour  forth  an  efficacious  prayer 
to  its  Creator  there  must  be  present 
within  it  the  proper  dispositions,  espe- 
cially an  earnest  intention  of  fulfilling 
the  requirements  incumbent  on  one 
postulating  the  pleasure  of  the  Most 
High.  Prominent  among  the  reasons 
why  so  many  prayers  seem  unheeded  is 
the  lack  of  a corresponding  spirit  be- 
tween the  implorer  and  the  implored. 
Between  God  and  His  creatures  there 
must  be  a bond  of  affinity,  whose  golden 
links  of  love  are  so  powerful  as  to  with- 
stand the  severest  tests  to  which  it  may 
be  subjected  by  the  storms  of  tempta- 
tion. Without  God,  man  can  do  noth- 
ing; with  God,  nothing  is  impossible. 
Man,  even  in  his  most  perfect  state,  is 
wholly  unworthy  of  God’s  bounty.  How 
lowly,  then,  he  should  feel  when  he 
raises  his  voice  tremblingly  to  petition 
God’s  mercy  and  goodness! 

❖ ❖ ❖ 


Weakness  in  man  is  so  prevalent  that 
in  his  fallen  state  it  seems  like  presump- 
tion in  him  to  ask  special  favors  of  God. 
Holy  Mother  Church  recognizes  this 
weakness ; she  sees  the  breach  that  sep- 
arates man  from  God ; she  sees  the  dis- 
pleasure caused  by  man’s  repeated  falls 
into  sin,  and  for  this  reason  she  counsels 
her  children  to  approach  the  throne  of 
God  in  an  humble  manner.  She  would 
soften  God’s  anger  through  the  medium 
of  His  beloved,  she  would  win  greater 
favor  through  that  intercession.  So 
she  cries  out  and  implores  the  foremost 


intercessor  in  the  heavenly  court,  Mary, 
to  help  her — and  she  inspires  in  her  chil- 
dren a love  for  the  great  Mother  of  God. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church 
— to  pray  in  humility,  with  a deep  sense 
of  unworthiness,  to  honor  God  through 
His  loved  ones  and  thus  become  more 
pleasing  in  His  sight. 

•5*  * *5* 

Virtue  in  an  eminent  degree  should 
mark  the  soul  of  the  true  follower  of 
Christ.  According  to  the  degree  of  per- 
fection to  which  each  soul  attains  is  it 
conformable  to  the  likeness  of  its  Maker. 
Mary,  because  of  her  sublime  preroga- 
tives, is  regarded  by  us  as  the  most  per- 
fect being  of  God’s  creation,  the 
embodiment  of  all  virtue.  We  be- 
lieve that  God,  in  choosing  her  to  be  His 
Mother,  endowed  her  with  perfection  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  human  crea- 
ture, and  her  high  position  in  heaven 
as  Queen  of  angels  and  saints  we  as- 
cribe to  the  love  of  her  Divine  Son. 
All  the  saints  have  attained  perfection 
in  virtue,  but  none  has  ever  reached 
Mary’s  incomprehensible  degree  of  sanc- 
tity. The  saints  in  great  part  reached 
their  remarkable  holiness  through  Mary. 
A$  an  illustration  of  this  we  read  of  St. 
Aloysius,  who  is  renowned  for  his  purity, 
consecrating  himself  to  Mary  at  the  age 
of  nine  years.  Well  might  Mary’s  per- 
fection guide  the  servants  of  God,  for 
her  life  in  every  particular  resembles 
that  of  her  Divine  Son  and  like  Him, 
she  was  humble,  unconscious  of  her 
greatness,  a true  lover  of  God  and  His 
people.  «$.  .5. 

Mary’s  title,  “Mother  of  God,”  gives 
her  also  the  title,  “Mother  of  Chris- 
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tians.”  Under*  this  sweet  name  she  has 
ever  been  implored  as  the  protectress  of 
the  whole  human  race.  As  the  vigilant 
guide  of  the  unwary,  watching  over 
them  when  danger  threatens  their  safety, 
as  the  refuge  of  sinners,  never  deserting 
them  even  when  abandoned  by  friends, 
no  sincere  prayer  to  her  was  ever  in  vain, 
for  her  loving  Mother’s  heart  beats  with 
an  unsurpassed  tenderness  of  affection. 
Saints  and  sinners,  alike,  have  always 
prayed  to  her,  and  her  love  of  one  has 
been  exceeded  only  by  her  pity  for  the 
other.  Mary  so  loves  her  children  that 
she  wishes  them  to  imitate  her  heavenly 
virtues,  and  to  grow  more  and  more 
like  her  Divine  Son.  It  was  for  the 
■protection  of  her  children  that  she  left 
^them  the  priceless  jewel  of  her  tenderest 
love,  the  prayer  that  brings  us  into  clos- 
est friendship  with  Jesus,  the  holy 
Rosafy.  * * * 

1 i^rom  the  time  that  St,  Dominic 
taught  the  Rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
the  devotion  has  flourished  and  it  has 
always  been  a prominent  factor  in  Cath- 
olic life ; and  wonderful  beyond  compre- 
hension have  been  the  results  of  this 
most  perfect  and  popular  form  of  prayer. 
Its  repetition  is  a noble  tribute  of  man’s 
gratitude  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  It  is 
at  once  a prayer  of  supplication  and 
thanksgiving.  St.  Augustine  says,  “He 
who  knoweth  how  to  pray  aright,  know- 
eth  how  to  live  aright.”  The  Ro- 
sary synthesizes  the  teachings  of 
our  Divine  Lord  and  embraces  His 
whole  life  on  earth ; it  takes  us  into  the 
confidence  of  His  Blessed  Mother,  and 
truly  may  it  be  called  an  unfathomable 
mine  of  heavenly  jewels. 

•$»«$»«$» 

The  Rosary  Confraternity  promotes 
devotion  to  Mary’s  beads.  Its  obliga- 
tions are  most  simple,  its  rewards  in- 
calculable. Its  members  share  in  the 
benefits  of  one  anothers’  prayers,  and 
all  combine  for  the  greater  honor  and 
glory  of  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother. 


Rosarians,  by  virtue  of  their  member- 
ship, are  partakers  in  the  good  works 
of  the  Dominican  Order  throughout  the 
world.  Old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
are  admitted  to  membership.  The  cpn- 
ditions  for  membership  are  simple: 
the  enrollment  of  one’s  name  and  the 
weekly  recitation  of  the  fifteen  mysteries 
of  the  beads  bearing  the  Dominican  in- 
dulgence. There  are  no  fees  of  any  kind 
connected  with  the  Confraternity.  If 
you  are  already  a Rosarian,  urge  others 
to  join ; if  not,  join  yourself.  o 

' * * * 

All  Rosarians  no  doubt  feel  a thrill  of 
joy  in  witnessing  or  taking  part  in  the 
monthly  Rosary  processions.  These 
public  demonstrations  of  affection  speak 
eloquently  of  the  efficacy  of  the  best 
loved  of  devotions  to  Mary.  Gelenius, 
the  historian  of  Cologne,  tells  us  that, 
when  in  1474  the  Emperor  Charles  be- 
sieged the  city,  the  inhabitants  flocked 
to  the  prior  of  the  Dominican  convent, 
Father  Springer,  seeking  advice.  He, 
after  two  days  of  prayer  and  considera- 
tion, preached  a sermon,  in  which  he 
asked  all  to  join  the  Rosary  Confrater- 
nity after  they  had  made  a public  proces- 
sion through  the  streets  of  the  city. 
Pointing  to  an  image  of  the  Rosary 
Queen,  he  assured  them  that  there  pro- 
tection was  surely  to  be*  found.  And  so 
it  proved.  Emperor  Frederic  III,  in 
thanksgiving  for  his  victory  over 
Charles,  begged  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
Confraternity.  September  8th  was  set 
aside  for  his  solemn  attestation  of  Mary’s 
help.  The  great  procession  was  com- 
posed of  more  than  eighty  barons,  all 
the  dukes  of  Germany,  the  royal  family, 
scores  of  bishops  and  archbishops,  and 
the  papal  legate,  Alexander.  After  Mass 
was  celebrated  by  the  legate,  the  Em- 
peror and  his  consort,  Eleanora,  and  all 
the  nobles,  fn  turn,  registered  their 
names  in  the  Confraternity  record. 
From  that  day  Rosary  processions  in 
Germany  were  of  common  occurrence. 
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representing  27  different  nationalities  ; and  the  importance  and  newness  of  the  material  they  have  secu 
is  strikingly  shown  in  the  completed  First  Volume. 
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Dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart 


JUNE 


ROMAN  CALENDAR 

DOMINICAN  CALENDAR 

1 

s. ! 

S.  Eleutherius,  P.  M. 

♦Of  the  Octave. 

2 

S. 

■FSecond  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

‘Of  the  Octave. 

S.  Marcellin  and  Companions,  MM. 
Gosp.,  Luke  xiv,  16-24:  Parable  of  the 

Rosary  Confraternity  Sunday. 

Supper. 

3 

M. 

S.  Mary  Mag.  de  Pazzi  V. 

Of  the  Octave. 

4 

T. 

S.  Francis  Caracciolo,  C. 

Of  the  Octave. 

5 

W. 

S.  Boniface,  B.  M. 

Of  the  Octave. 

6 

Th. 

Octave  of  Corpus  Christi. 

Octave  of  Corpus  Christi. 

7 

F.  i Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  1 

♦Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 

8 

S. 

S.  Ferdinand  III,  C.  (May  30). 

S.  Angela,  V. 

9 

S. 

•FThlrd  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

‘Sacred  Heart  of  the  B.  V.  M. 

S.  Bede,  C.  (May  27).  Gosp.  Luke  xv, 
1-10:  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep. 

Holy  Name  Confraternity  Sunday. 

10 

M. 

S.  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  W. 

Bl.  John  Dominic,  B.  C.  O.  P. 

11 

T. 

S.  Barnabas,  Apostle. 

S.  Barnabas,  Apostle.  ' 

12 

W. 

S.  Leo  III,  P.  C. 

Bl.  Stephen  Bandelli,  C.  O.  P. 

13 

Th. 

S.  Anthony  of  Padua,  C, 

S.  Anthony  of  Padua,  C. 

14 

F. 

S.  Basil,  B.  C.  Doct 

S.  Basil,  B.  C.  1 ! 

15 

S. 

S.  John  a S.  Fac.  C. 

S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  B.  C.  (May  9). 

16 

s. 

•FFourth  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

‘Office  of  the  Sunday. 

S.  Isidore,  Ag.  C.  (May  15).  Gosp.,  Luke 
v,  1-11:  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes. 

Living  Rosary  Society  Sunday. 

17 

M. 

S.  Philip  Neri  (May  26). 

S.  John  Nepom.,  M.  (May  16). 

18 

T. 

Our  Lady,  Help  of  Christians  (May  24). 

Bl.  Osanna,  V.  O.  P. 

19 

W. 

S.  Juliana,  V. 

B.  Christopher,  C.  O.  P.  (March  1). 

20 

Th. 

S.  Silverius,  P.  C. 

| S.  John  of  God  (March  8). 

21 

F. 

S.  Aloysius  Gonzaga,  C. 

S.  Aloysius  C. 

22 

S. 

B.  Innocent  V,  P.  C.  O.  P. 

B.  Innocent  I,  P.  C.  O.  P. 

23 

S. 

•FFIfth  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

‘Ten  Thousand  Martyrs. 

B.  Gaspar,  C.  Gosp.,  Matt,  v,  20-24: 
Justice  of  the  Pharisees. 

24 

M. 

Nativity  of  S.  John  Baptist. 

i Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist. 

25 

T. 

S.  Gallican,  M. 

B.  Peter  a Jeremia,  C.  O.  P.  (March  10). 

26 

W. 

SS.  John  and  Paul,  MM. 

S.  Patrick,  C.  (March  17). 

27 

Th. 

S.  William,  Abb. 

B.  Ambrose,  C.  O.  P.  (March  22). 

28 

F. 

S.  Leo  II,  P.  C. 

S.  IrenaCus,  B.  M. 

29 

S. 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Apostles. 

♦S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  Apostles. 

30 

S. 

j *PSixth  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

‘Com.  of  S.  Paul,  Apostle. 

, Commemoration  of  S.  Paul,  Apostle. 
Gosp.,  Mark  viii,  1-9:  Jesus  Feeds  the 
Multitude. 

Last  Sunday  of  the  Month. 

ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SIGNS— S,  Saint;  SS., 
Saints;  Bl.,  Blessed;  BB.,  Blesseds;  O.  P., 
Order  of  Preachers;  C.,  Confessor;  P., 
Pope;  B.,  Bishop;  Doct.,  Doctor  of  the 
Church;  Abb.,  Abbot;  V.,  Virgin;  VV., 
Virgins;  M.,  Martyr;  MM.,  Martyrs;  W., 
Widow;  B.  V.  M.,  Blessed  Virgin  Mary; 


♦ Refers  to  indulgences  on  page  opposite 
monthly  calendar;  + Sunday  or  Holyday  of 
Obligation.  Feasts  followed  by  a date  ia 
parenthesis,  have  been  transferred  from  the* I 
original  date,  which  is  shown  in  parenthesis. 

The  Roman  Calendar  which  we  give 
is  the  one  of-’Rome. 


INDULGENCES  FOR  JUNE 


i 


June  1 — Pope  Pius  IX  granted  to  all  the 
faithful  who  during  the  month  of  June,  either 
in  public  or  in  private,  shall,  with  at  least 
contrite  heart,  say  some  special  prayers  or 
perform  some  pious  acts  in  honor  of  the 
most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus:  1.  An  indul- 
gence of  seven  years  once  a day.  2.  A plen- 
ary indulgence  for  any  one  day  of  the  month, 
provided  that  being  truly  penitent,  after  Con- 
fession and  Communion,  they  shall  visit 
tome  church  or  public  oratory  and  there 
pray  for  the  Pope. 

June  2 — First  Sunday  of  the  month.  Pub- 
lic solemnity  of  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi. 
General  Absolution  with  plenary  indulgence 
for  Tertiaries  (Cc.  August  4).  Indulgences: 
1.  Plenary  and  partial  (Cc.  i).  2.  Plenary  for 
all  the  faithful,  who,  being  truly  penitent, 
perform,  either  publicly  or  privately,  pious 
exercises  throughout  the  space  of  one  hour 
in  memory  of  the  institution  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  and  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist 
sometime  during  the  octave.  3.  Plenary  for 
the  faithful  who  have  recited  frequently,  at 
least  ten  times  a month,  the  “Pange  Lingua” 
or  the  "Tantum  Ergo,”  with  their  proper 
versicle  and  prayer,  provided  they  receive 
the  Sacraments,  visit  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
and  there  pray  for  the  Pope.  4.  Plenary  for 
all  the  faithful  who  receive  the  Sacraments, 
visit  the  Rosary  chapel,  or  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  there  pray  for  the  Pope. 
5.  Plenary  and  partial  for  Tertiaries  (Cc.  3, 


January  1).  6.  Plenary  for  members  of  the 
Living  Rosary  Society  (Cc.  iii). 

June  7 — Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  In- 
dulgences: 1.  Plenary  and  partial  for  Ter- 
tiaries (Cc.  3,  January  I).  2.  Plenary  for  all 
the  faithful  if  they  receive  the  Sacraments, 
visit  some  church  where  the  feast  is  cele- 
brated, and  there  pray  for  the  Pope. 

June  9 — Feast  of  the  Heart  of  Mary;  Sec- 
ond Sunday  of  the  month.  Indulgences:  1. 
Plenary  and  partial  (Cc.  ii).  2.  Plenary  for 
members  of  the  Living  Rosary  Society 
(Cc.  iii). 

June  16 — Third  Sunday  of  the  month. 
Plenary  indulgence  for  members  of  the  Liv- 
ing Rosary  Society  (Cc.  iii). 

June  23 — First  day  of  the  novena  in  prep- 
aration for  the  feast  of  the  Visitation  (Cc. 
and  indulgence,  September  27). 

June  29 — Plenary  indulgence  for  members 
of  the  Living  Rosary  Society  (Cc.  iii).  First 
of  the  fifteen  Saturdays  preceding  the  feast 
of  the  Holy  Rosary.  This  devotion  with  its 
indulgences,  is  explained  in  “Remarks”  of 
July  6. 

June  30 — Last  Sunday  of  the  month.  Plen- 
ary indulgence  for  all  the  faithful  (Cc.  iv). 

Conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  those  de- 
siring to  gain  the  indulgence.  Cc. — Condi- 
tions; Roman  numeral  refers  to  corres- 
ponding number  in  “Observations  on  In- 
dulgences,” in  back  of  Magazine. 


TDELIGION  is  nothing  more  than  a 
vast,  mighty,  universal,  never  ceas- 
ing prayer.  Our  churches  are  monu- 
ments of  prayer  and  houses  of  prayer. 
Our  worship,  our  devotions,  our  cere- 
monies are  expressions  of  prayer.  Our 
sacred  music  is  a prayer.  The  incense, 
rising  in  white  clouds  before  the  altar,  is 
symbolical  of  prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  life  of  the  Christian  as 
work  is  the  life  of  the  man ; without  one 
and  the  other  we  would  starve  spiritually 
and  physically.  If  we  live  well,  it  is  be- 
cause we  pray ; if  we  lead  sinful  lives,  it 
is  because  we  neglect  to  pray.  Where 
prayer  is,  there  is  virtue;  where  prayer 
is  unknown,  there  is  sin.  The  atmos- 
phere of  piety,  sanctity,  and  honesty  is 
the  atmosphere  of  prayer. 


The  brute  eats  and  drinks ; when  he 
is  full  and  tired  he  throws  himself  down 
to  rest.  When  refreshed,  he  gets  up, 
shakes  himself  and  goes  off  again  in 
quest  of  food  and  amusement.  In  what 
does  a man  without  prayer  differ  from 
such  a being? 

But  prayer,  strictly  speaking,  means  a 
demand,  a petition,  an  asking.  We  ask 
for  our  needs  and  our  principal  needs  are 
pardon  and  succor.  This  is  prayer  as  it 
is  generally  understood.  It  is  necessary 
to  salvation.  Without  it  no  man  can  be 
saved.  Our  assurance  of  heaven  should 
be  in  exact  proportion  to  our  asking. 
“Ask  and  you  shall  receive.”  Ask  noth- 
ing, and  you  obtain  nothing;  and  that 
which  you  do  not  obtain  is  just  what  you 
must  have  to  save  your  soul. 
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Jt  Persistent 
Demand 

That  has  been  voiced  for  years  was  met  by  the 
publication  of  THE  YOUTHS’  MAGAZINE. 

January  1,  1907,  the  first  issue  of  The  Youth’s 
Magazine  was  sent  forth.  It  was  to  have  been  an 
issue  of  five  thousand  copies.  That  number  ran  into 
three  editions — twenty-five  thousand  copies  — and 
to-day,  when  the  Magazine  is  only  six  months  old, 
its  thousands  of  readers  cover  a field  stretching  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Upper  Canada,  and  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Hawaii. 

J5he  YOUTHS’ 
MAGAZINE 


Was  issued  originally  as  an  American  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Monthly  Magazine — the  best  in  the  world  for 
50  cents  a year.  It  has  become  the  juvenile  magazine 
of  the  English  speaking  world — all  in  six  months. 

The  Youths’  Magazine  prints  good,  clean, 
interesting  stories  and  poems,  and  beautiful  pictures. 

Sample  copies  for  the  asking. 


Zbe  Youths’  magazine 


Somerset , Ohio,  Zi.  S.  Jt. 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  A ROSARIAN 


1.  Have  your  name  enrolled  by  a priest 
authorized  to  receive  you. — If  the  Confra- 
ternity be  not  established  where  you  reside, 
you  may  send  your  name  to  some  church 
where  it  is  established.  Our  readers  may 
aend  their  names  to  the  Editor  of  The  Ro- 
iaiy,  and  he  will  enroll  them.  Be  sure  to 
give  the  baptismal  name  and  the  family  name. 

2.  Have  your  beads  blessed  with  the  Do- 
minican blessing. — To  accommodate  those 
who  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  receiv- 
ing this  blessing  otherwise,  the  Editor  of 
The  Rosary  will  bless  all  beads  sent  to  him, 
and  will  return  them.  Postage  for  this  must 
be  enclosed. 

3.  The  fifteen  decades  must  be  said  during 
the  course  of  the  week — from  Sunday  to 
Sunday. — These  decades  may  be  divided  in 
any  way  found  convenient,  provided  that  at 
least  one  decade  at  a time  be  said.  It  is  a 
pious  practice  of  Rosarians  to  say  five 
decades  each  day. 

HOW  TO  SAY  THE  ROSARY. 

In  the  usual  '‘make  up”  of  the  beads  we 
ind  one  large  bead  and  three  smaller  beads 
immediately  following  the  crucifix,  or  cross. 
It  is  a practice  of  some  to  recite  on  the  cross 
the  Apostles'  Creed;  cpi  the  large  bead,  an 
Our  Father;  and  on  the  small  beads  three 
Hail  Marys.  In  reality  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  Rosary.  They  are  merely  a custom, 
but  not  authorized  by  the  Church.  For 
simple-minded  people  who  cannot  meditate, 
a devout  recitation  is  all  that  is  asked.  The 
method  of  saying  the  Rosary  practised  by 
the  Dominicans  is  as  follows: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  etc. 

V.  Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is 
with  thee. 

R.  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and 
blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb — Jesu$. 

V.  Thou,  O Lord,  wilt  open  my  lips. 

R.  And  my  tongue  shall  announce  Thy 
praise. 


V.  Incline  unto  my  aid,  O God. 

R.  O Lord,  make  haste  to  help  me. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  etc  Alleluia. 

(From  Scptuagesima  to  Easter,  instead  of 
Alleluia,  say.  Praise  be  to  Thee,  O Lord, 
King  of  eternal  glory.) 

Then  announce  either  “the  first  part  of  the 
holy  Rosary,  the  five  joyful  mysteries/*  or 
“the  second  part  of  the  holy  Rosary,  the  ftve 
sorrowful  mysteries,”  or  “the  third  part  of 
the  holy  Rosary,  the  five  glorious  mysteries.** 
Then  the  first  mystery,  “the  Annunciation,** 
etc.,  and  Our  Father  once.  Hail  Mary 
ten  times,  Glory  be  to  the  Father  once;  in 
the  meantime  meditating  on  the  mystery. 
After  reciting  five  decades,  the  Hail,  holy 
Queen  is  said,  followed  by 

V.  Queen  of  the  most  holy  Rosary,  psoy 
for  us. 

R.  That  we  may  be  made  worthy  of  the 
promises  of  Christ 

LET  US  PRAY. 

O God,  Whose  only  begotten  Son,  by  His 
life,  death  and  resurrection,  has  purchased 
for  us  the  rewards  of  eternal  life,  grant,  we 
beseech  Thee,  that  meditating  on  these  myp» 
teries  of  the  most  holy  Rosary  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  we  may  imitate  what  they  cow- 
tain  and  obtain  what  they  promise.  Through 
the  same  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

It  is  not  prescribed,  but  a pious  custom 
assigns  the  different  parts  of  the  Rosary  ta 
different  days  of  the  week,  as  follows: 

1.  The  joyful  mysteries  are  honored  os 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  throughout  the  yeuf, 
and  on  all  Sundays  from  the  first  of  Advent 
to  the  first  of  Lent. 

2.  The  sorrowful  mysteries  are  honornd 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  throughout  thn 
year,  and  on  the  Sundays  of  Lent. 

3.  The  glorious  mysteries  are  honored  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  throughout  thn 
year,  and  on  all  Sundays  from  Easter  tn 
Advent. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  INDULGENCES 


I.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month, 
Rosarians  who  receive  the  Sacraments  may 
fain  three  plenary  indulgences: 

One,  if  they  visit  the  chapel  or  church  of 
the  Confraternity  and  there  pray  for  the 
Pope. 

Another,  if  they  are  present  for  some  time 
at  the  exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
in  the  church  or  chapel  of  the  Confraternity 
mad  pray  for  the  Pope. 

A third,  if  they  are  present  at  the  Rosary 
profession,  there  pray  for  the  Pope,  and 
vWt  the  Rosary  chap  1.* 

Rosarians,  and  the  faithful  in  general,  may 
fain  an  indulgence  of  seven  years  and  two 
kandred  and  eighty  days  on  the  first  Sunday 
•i  each  month  by  being  present  at  the  Ro- 
tary procession. 

II.  On  the  second  Sunday  of  each  month, 
members  of  the  Holy  Name  Confraternity 
who  receive  the  Sacraments  may  gain  two 
Indulgences;  namely,  a plenary  if  they  take 
past  in  the  procession  and  pray  for  the  Pope, 
and  a partial,  of  seven  years  and  seven  quar- 
antines, if  they  visit  the  altar  of  the  Holy 
Marne  in  the  church  of  the  Confraternity  and 
pray  for  the  Pope. 

Members  who  do  not  receive  the  Sacra- 
ments, but  are  in  the  state  of  grace,  may 
receive  an  indulgence  of  two  hundred  days 
for  assisting  at  the  procession,  whenever 
held,  and  praying  for  the  Pope.  On  the 
sane  day  they  may  also  gain  the  same  indul- 
gence for  assisting  at  the  Mass  said  at  the 
altar  of  the  Holy  Name  in  the  church  of  the 
Confraternity  and  praying  for  the  Pope. 

III.  On  the  third  Sunday  of  each  month, 
members  of  the  Living  Rosary  Society  may 
gain  a plenary  indulgence  on  the  following 
conditions: 

First,  a decade  of  the  Rosary  must  be  said 
daily,  at  least  for  one  month,  unless  lawfully 
excused. 

Second,  reception  of  the  Sacraments. 

Third,  a visit  must  be  made  to  a church 
where  some  prayers  for  the  Pope  should  be 
said.  (This  visit  may  be  changed  by  one’s 
confessor  for  some  other  pious  work.) 

IV.  On  the  last  Sunday  of  each  month,  a 
plenary  indulgence  may  r be  gained  by  the 


faithful  in  general  who  recite  in  unison  with 
others,  at  least  three  times  a week,  the  third 
part  of  the  Rosary,  and,  on  the  aforesaid 
Sunday,  receive  the  Sacraments,  visit  some 
church  or  public  oratory  and  there  pray  for 
the  Pope. 

V.  Plenary  indulgence  for  Rosarians  whot 
having  confessed  and  received  Holy  Com- 
munion, visit  the  chapel  of  the  Rosary,  or 
the  church  of  the  Confraternity,  and 
there  pray  for  the  intention  of  the  Pope 
at  some  time  between  the  first  Veo- 
pers  and  sunset,  on  the  feasts  of  Christmas 
Epiphany,  Easter,  Ascension,  Pentecost 
Immaculate  Conception,  Nativity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  Presentation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  Annunciation,  Visitation,  Purificn- 
tion,  Assumption,  Seven  Dolors,  All  Saints; 
likewise  on  any  two  Fridays  of  Lent,  once 
within  the  octave  of  All  Souls,  on  the  Son- 
day  within  the  octave  of  the  Nativity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  on  the  third  Sunday  of 
April.* 

VI.  On  the  days  of  the  Stations  qf  the 
Cross  in  Rome,  Secular  Tertiaries  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominic,  by  visiting  a Domin- 
ican church  or  the  church  of  a Dominican 
chapter,  or  where  neither  of  these  exists,theiff 
parish  church,  and  there  praying  for  the  in- 
tention of  the  Pope,  and  Rosarians,  by  visit- 
ing five  altars  of  any  church  or  public  ora- 
tory, or  visiting  five  times  one  or  two  altara 
in  a church  where  there  are  not  five,  may 
gain  the  same  indulgence  as  if  they  had  vis- 
it d the  Stations  in  Rome. 

VII.  By  a recent  rescript  of  our  Holy 
Father  Pope  Pius  X,  Rosarians  may  again 
gain  the  indulgence  of  one  hundred  years 
and  one  hundred  times  forty  days  once  a 
day  for  piously  carrying  their  beads.  This 
indulgence  had  been  abrogated  by  Leo  XIII 
in  the  year  1899. 


* * Rosarians  who  are  travelling,  or  en- 
gaged in  actual  employment  (v.  g.,  soldiers 
in  actual  service)  and  unable  to  make  tha 
visit,  can  gain  the  indulgence  for  the  recita- 
tion of  the  entire  Rosary;  the  sick,  how- 
ever, by  reciting  one-third  part  of  the  Ro- 
sary before  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
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NEW  LIST  OF  INDULGENCES  AND  PRIVILEGES 


FOR  SECULAR  MEMBERS  ONLY  OF 
THE  THIRD  ORDER  OF  ST.  DOMINIC 


Tbit  list  was  drawn  up  by  the  Master  Gen- 
eral of  the  Dominican  Order,  the  Most  Rev- 
erend  Father  Cormier,  in  obedience  to  a 
recent  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Indulgences  and  Sacred  Relics  asserting 
that  secular  Ternaries  might  not  enjoy  the 
privileges  and  indulgences  of  members  liv- 
ing in  community,  and  that  the  Generals  of 
such  Orders  as  had  affiliations  of 'Secular 
Tertiaries,  should  make  a new  list  of  the 
indulgences  and  privileges  they  desired  their 
Tertiaries  to  enjoy,  and  should  present  the 
same  for  approval 

The  list,  presented  by  the  General  of  the 
Dominicans  to  the  Congregation,  was  ap- 
proved by  it  and  presented  to  the  Pope,  who 
confirmed  it  June  13,  1906. 

I.  PLENARY  INDULGENCES. 

A.  In  each  of  the  five  following  instances, 
secular  Tertiaries  may  gain  a plenary  indul- 
gence, provided  they  go  to  confession  and 
receive  Holy  Communion: 

1.  On  the  day  of  receiving  the  habit 

2.  On  the  day  of  profession. 

8.  Whenever,  inspired  by  the  desire  to  lead 
a more  perfect  life,  they  spend  eight  suc- 
cessive days  in  making  a spiritual  retreat 

4.  Once  a month,  on  any  day  at  option, 
provided  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  half  an 
hour,  of  every  day  during  the  month,  has 
been  spent  in  meditation  on  spiritual 
subjects. 

5.  On  the  day  of  the  celebration  of  the 
first  Mass  of  a Tertiary;  on  such  a day,  the 
celebrant  gains  a plenary  indulgence,— like- 
wise secular  Tertiaries  who  assist  at  the 
Mass  and  fulfill  the  conditions  above.  ' 

B.  On  each  of  the  following  feasts  secular 
Tertiaries  may  gain  a plenary  indulgence  if 
they  receive  the  Sacraments,  pray  for  the 
Pope's  intention,  and  receive  General  Ab- 
solution: 

1.  Christmas. 

2.  Easter. 

3.  Pentecost. 

4.  Corpus  ChristL 

3.  Immaculate  Conception 

6.  Annunciation. 


7.  Assumption. 

8.  Holy  Rosary  Sunday. 

9.  St  Dominic. 

10.  St.  Catherine  of  Siena.  . 


C.  If  they  receive  the  Sacraments,  viMt^e 
Dominican  church,  or  a church  having  a 
chapter  of  Dominican  Tertiaries,  and  that* 
pray  for  the  Pope's  intention,  secular  Tar- 
tiaries  may  gain  a plenary  indulgence  an 
r-~k  of  the  following  feasts: 

1.  Christmas. 

2.  New  Year's. 

3.  Epiphany. 

4.  Easter. 

5.  Ascension. 

6.  Pentecost 

7.  Corpus  Christi. 

8.  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 

9.  Purification  B.  V.  M. 

10.  Annunciation.  * 

11.  Visitation.  1 

12.  Assumption. 

13.  Nativity  of  B.  V.  M. 

14.  Holy  Rosary. 

15.  Patronage  of  B.  V.  M. 

16.  Presentation. 

17.  Immaculate  Conception. 

18.  S.  Raymond  of  Pennafort 

19.  Translation  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

20.  S.  Catherine  de  Ricci. 

21.  Translation  of  S.  Catherine  of  Siena* 

22.  S.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

23.  S.  Joseph. 

24.  S.  Vincent  Ferrer. 

25.  S.  Agnes  of  Montepulciano. 

26.  S.  Peter  Martyr. 

27.  St.  Catherine  of  Siena. 

28.  S.  Pius  V. 

29.  S.  Antoninus. 

30.  Translation  of  S.  Dominic. 

31.  S.  John  of  Cologne. 

32.  S.  Mary  Magdalene. 

33.  S.  Dominic. 

34.  S.  Hyacinth. 

35.  S.  Rose  of  Lima. 

36.  Comm,  of  S.  Dominic  in  Suriaao. 
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NEW  LIST  OF  INDULGENCES  AND  PRIVILEGES — Continued. 


87.  S.  Francis  AssiSi. 

88.  S.  Lewis  Bertrand. 

39.  All  Dominican  Saints. 

40.  S.  Catherine  of  Alexandria. 

41.  Likewise,  a plenary  indulgence  may  be 
gained  by  secular  Tertiaries  who  receive  the 
Sacraments,  pray  for  the  Pope’s  intention, 
and  assist  at  the  office  of  the  dead  prescribed 
to  be  recited  in  the  Dominican  Order  on 
each  of  the  four  special  anniversaries  of  the 
dead  observed  in  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic: 

1.  On  the  Anniversary  of  the  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  Three  Orders  of  St  Dominic 
(November  10).  2.  On  the  anniversary  of 
the  deceased  relatives  of  the  members  of  the 
Dominican  Order  (February  4).  3.  On  the 
anniversary  of  the  deceased  benefactors  of 
the  Order  (September  5).  4.  On  the  anni- 
versary of  the  deceased  buried  in  Domin- 
ican churches  and  cemeteries  (July  12). 

D.  Secular  Tertiaries  at  the  hour  of  death, 
having  received  the  Sacraments,  or  being 
at  least  contrite,  may  gain  a plenary  indul- 
gence by  invoking  the  most  Holy  Name  of 
Jesus  si  rely  and  devoutl  in  their  heart, 
if  viable  to  pronounce  it  with  their  lips. 

II.  PARTIAL  INDULGENCES.  * 

1.  On  each  of  the  days  mentioned  above 
in  I.  C.,  secular  Tertiaries  may  gain  an  in- 
dulgence of  seven  years  and  seven  times 
forty  days,  provided,  being  at  least  contrite 
of  heart,  they  visit  a Dominican  church,  or 
any  church  of  a chapter  of  Dominican  Ter- 
tiaries, and  there  pray  for  the  Pope's  in- 
tention. 

2.  Secnlar  Tertiaries  may  gain  an  indul- 
gence of  seven  years  and  seven  times  forty 
days  every  time  they  devote  an  half  hour 
t * mental  prayer. 

8.  Every  time  secular  Tertiaries  perform, 
with  at  least  contrite  heart,  any  work  of  piety 
or  charity,  they  may  gain  three  hundred 
days’  indulgence. 

III.  INDULGENCES  OF  THE  STA- 
TIONS IN  ROME. 

On  the  days  of  the  Stations  noted  in  the 
Roman  missal,  all  the  indulgences  gained 
1 >f  the  faithful  who  personally  make  these 
stations  in  Rome  may  be  gained  by  secular 
Tertiaries,  provided  they  visit  a Dominican 
church,  or  a church  where  a chapter  of  Ter- 
tiaries is  established,  and  there  pray  for  the 
Pope's  intention.  The  parish  church  may 
be  visited  to  fulfill  the  obligation  where 
neither  of  the  aforementioned  churches 
exists. 


IV.  INDULGENCES  FOR  SPECIAL 
PRAYERS. 

1.  Secular  Tertiaries  may  gain  an  indul- 
gence of  five  hundred  days  once  a day  every 
day  they  recite  the  responsory,  "O  spea 
miram”  in  honor  of  St.  Dominic.  They  who 
daily  recite  this  prayer  may  gain  a plenary 
indulgence  on  each  of  the  following  feasta 
of  St.  Dominic:  1.  St  Dominic  (August  4); 

2.  Translation  of  St.  Dom'.ic  (May  25); 

3.  Commemoration  of  St.  Dominic  in  Suri- 
ano  (September  15). 

2.  Secular  Tertiaries  may  gain  an  indul- 
gence of  three  hundred  days  once  a day  on 
every  day  they  recite  in  honor  of  St  Cath- 
erine of  Siena  the  antiphon,  "O  virgo,"  etc* 
with  its  versicle  and  prayer.* 


V.  PRIVILEGES. 

1.  Tertiary  priests,  at  whatever  altar  they 
may  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  enjoy  a per- 
sonal indult  of  a Privileged  Altar  three  tiinee 
every  week,  provided  they  shall  not  have 
obtained  a similar  indult  for  another  day. 

2.  All  Masses  offered  for  the  repose  el 
deceased  Tertiaries  are  always  and  every- 
where privileged. 

VI.  1.  Secular  Tertiaries  living  where 
there  is  no  Dominican  church,  or  no  church 
having  a chapter  of  Dominican  Tertiaries 
may  gain  any  indulgence  requiring  as  ooe 
of  its  conditions  a visit  to  such  a church,  by 
visiting  their  parish  church  and  fulfilling  the 
other  required  conditions. 

2.  Secular  Tertiaries  who  are  sick,  or  ia- 
firm,  or  who  cannot  without  great  incon- 
venience leave  home  to  visit  a Dominican 
church,  or  the  church  having  a chapter  el 
Tertiaries,  may  gain  any  indulgence  requir- 
ing such  a visit  as  a condition,  provided  they 
say  five  Our  Fathers  and  five  Hail  Mary^ 
pray  for  the  Pope’s  intention,  and  fulfill  any 
other  conditions  required. 

3.  Secular  Tertiaries  who  live  in  college^ 
seminaries,  or  in  other  communities,  may 
gain  any  indulgence  accorded  to  secular  Ter- 
tiaries, provided  they  visit  the  private  chapel 
of  their  respective  residences,  and  fulfill  the 
other  necessary  conditions. 

4.  Secular  Tertiaries  reciting  the  Little 
Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  according  to  the 
Dominican  rite,  gain  the  same  indulgencee 
granted  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  rite.— 
Translated  from  Analecta,  O.  P. 


* All  the  indulgences  so  far  enumerated, 
the  one  to  be  gained  at  the  hour  of  death 
excepted,  are  applicable  to  the  souls  ia 
purgatory. 
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®olumb«t,  Ohio.  &tc.  12,  1008 

Rev*  W*  P*  McIntyre,  O.  P. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Father: 

With  th,e  greatest  pleasure  I give  my 
approval  to  the  magazine  which  you  are  about  to  publish  in  the  interests 
of  Catholic  youth,  and  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  children  of  our 
Parochial  and  Sunday  Schools*  It  is  entering  a field  wherein  much  good 
can  be  done,  wherein  good  seed  may  be  sown  and  a rich  harvest  reaped* 
Your  generous  offer  to  share  the  financial  profits  with  the  orphans  ought 
to  commend  it  to  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  clergy  and  laity* 
I sincerely  hope  it  will  meet  with  all  that  success  which  its  mission 
deserves*  I will  be  glad  if  every  priest  in  the  Diocese  will  recommend 
and  encourage  its  circulation  among  the  young  folks  of  his  parish* 
Wishing  the  undertaking  the  blessing  of  God, 

Your  servant  in  Christ, 

* JAMES  J.  HARTLEY, 

Bishop  of  Columbus* 

giehop’*  $ou0e 

Ulcnver,  ©olo.,  8,  1807 

Rev.  F.  A*  O'Neil,  O*  P., 

Rector  of  St*  Dominic's  Church,  Denver,  Colo* 

Rev.  and  Dear  Father: 

Kindly  convey  to  Rev.  W.  P.  McIntyre,  O.  P.,  my  deep  appreciation 
of  the  excellent  paper  called  "The  Youths'  Magazine,"  just  issued  by  the 
Rosary  Press  Company*  I would  like  to  see  this  Magazine  in  the  hands  of 
every  child  attending  Sunday  School  in  this  Diocese  of  Denver,  Colo* 

Apart  from  the  great  gospel  lessons  it  draws  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
Sunday  after  Sunday  for  the  edification  of  our  young  people,  it  shows  us 
these  lessons  embodied  in  the  beautiful  character  sketches  taken,  not  only 
from  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  but  tangibly  illustrated  in  the  great  men  of  the 
Age,  produced  by  our  own  country  (such  as  a Calvert),  and  made  more 
attractive  still  by  their  incarnation  in  a Hugh  Austin,  with  his  fine  orchard 
(vide  January  Magazine,  pages  3 to  8),  or  even  enlivened  by  a Reynard  the 
Fox  (page  19).  All  this  is  instructive,  as  well  as  edifying  and  amusing*  I 
sincerely  congratulate  the  publishers  of  The  Youths'  Magazine  and  wish 
them  every  success.  Respectfully  Yours  in  Christ, 

* N.  C MATZ, 

Bishop  of  Denver* 
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The  Rosary  Magazine 

DID  NOT  BY  ACCIDENT  ATTAIN  FIRST  PLACE  IN 
THE  ESTIMATION  OF  CATHOLIC  LOVERS  OF  GOOD 
LITERATURE. 

THIS  POSITION  IS  THE  YIELD  OF  MERIT. 

THE  GROWTH  AND  EXTENDED  APPRECIATION 
OF  THE  ROSARY  MAGAZINE  IS  DUE  TO  A CONTIN- 
UOUS EFFORT  TO  PRESENT  READERS  WITH  LITER- 
ATURE THAT  IS  INTERESTING,  INSTRUCTIVE,  CLEAN 
AND  WHOLESOME— THE  ONLY  KIND,  IN  FACT, 
THAT  IS  FIT  FOR  THE  HOME. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  NEVER  READ  THE  ROSARY  MAG- 
AZINE, IT  MAY  BE  WELL  TO  STATE  HERE  THAT  IT 
IS  A MONTHLY,  ILLUSTRATED  PUBLICATION  OF 
ONE  HUNDRED  THIRTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY 
PAGES,  STANDARD  MAGAZINE  SIZE,  EDITED  BY 
THE  DOMINICAN  FATHERS. 

THE  STORIES  PRINTED  IN  THE  ROSARY  ARE 
THE  BEST.  UNLESS  IT  IS  A REAL  STORY— A STORY 
THAT  MEANS  MORE  THAN  A STRING  OF  WORDS— 
YOU  WILL  NEVER  SEE  IT  IN  THE  ROSARY. 

THE  POEMS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  ROSARY  HAVE 
LIFE,  AND  HEART,  AND  SOUL. 

AND  THE  ROSARY  TAKES  CAREFUL  NOTE  OF 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD  AND  ITS  GREAT 
AFFAIRS,  IN  EVERY  BRANCH  OF  HUMAN  EN- 
DEAVOR AND  ACHIEVEMENT. 

THE  PICTURES  YOU  WILL  SEE  IN  THE  ROSARY 
ARE  SUCH  AS  GO  WITH,  AND  IMPROVE,  THE  KIND 
OF  READING  MATTER  ABOVE  DESCRIBED. 

THE  ROSARY  MAGAZINE  IS  ONLY  $2.00  A YEAR, 
IN  ADVANCE— LESS  THAN  FOUR  CENTS  A WEEK. 

FREE  SPECIMEN  COPIES  WILL  BE  FURNISHED 
ON  REQUEST. 

TO  PROMOTE  THE  SPREAD  OF  GOOD  LITER- 
ATURE THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  ROSARY  MAGA- 
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ZINE  MAKE  THE  FOLLOWING  LIBERAL  OFFER  FOR 
NEW  SUBSCRIBERS: 

.TO  EACH  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  REMITTING  $2.00,  WE 
WILL  SEND  PREPAID  FOR  ONE  YEAR  BOTH  THE 
ROSARY  MAGAZINE  AND  THE  YOUTHS’  MAGAZINE; 
OR’  THE  ROSARY  MAGAZINE,  A BEAUTIFUL  PEARL 
ROSARY  AND  PRAYER  BOOK;  OR,  THE  ROSARY 
MAGAZINE,  AND  THE  LIFE  OF  LEO  XIII  AND  THE 
FAITH  OF  OUR  FATHERS,  BY  HIS  EMINENCE  CAR- 
DINAL GIBBONS;  OR,  THE  ROSARY  MAGAZINE  AND 
THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST  AND  A PEARL  ROSARY;  OR, 
THE  ROSARY  MAGAZINE  AND  THE  CATHOLIC  GIRL’S 
GUIDE,  BY  FATHER  LASANCE.  IN  SHORT,  WE  WILL 
SEND  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  ROSARY  MAGAZINE  FOR 
A YEAR  ANY  TWO  OF  THE  GIFTS  ABOVE  MENTIONED 
EXCEPTING  THE  CATHOLIC  GIRL’S  GUIDE,  WHICH 
ALONE  WE  WILL  GIVE  WITH  A PAID  UP  SUBSCRIP- 
TION TO  THE  ROSARY. 

THESE  PREMIUMS  ARE  FIRST-CLASS,  AND  IN 
EVERY  INSTANCE  DELIGHT  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO 
RECEIVE  THEM.  KINDLY  USE  THE  FORM  BELOW 
WHEN  MAKING  REMITTANCE. 


PREMIUM  ACCEPTANCE  FORM 


i9°7- 

THE  ROSARY  PRESS  COMPANY,  Somerset,  O. 

Enclosed  please  find  Two  Dollars  ($2.00)  to  pay  for  The 
Rosary  Magazine  for  one  year  in  advance,  beginning  with  the 

number,  and  also  the  following  premium: 


as  per  your  foregoing  offer. 


Subscriber. 


City  or  Town. 


State. 
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Special  Prayer  Book  and  Rosary  Offer! 


■ MONEY  RETURNED  INSTANTLY  IF  NOT  SATISFIED  < 


Prayer  Book  Offer 

A handsome  Catholic  Prayer 
Book,  bound  in  French  Calf: 
,rilt  title,  design  and  edges— Ju- 
ivide  of  front  cover  is  peqrl  c ross 
with  gilt  figure  and  indulgenced 
prayer  on  opposite  side.  Gospels 
and  Epistles.  3\x2\  inches-  5(H 
pages— large  type,  good  paper. 
Sent  anywhere  on  re-  Of  ffA 
ceipt  of 


Fine  Jeweled  Rosary 

Our  Special  Offer  has  never  been 
equaled.  Five  Decade  Rosary 
Beads  — best  imitation  faceted 
jewels;  choice  of  8 colors:  Amethyst, 
Emerald.  Garnet,  Moonstone.  Pearl, 
Sapphire,  Topaz  or  Turquoise; 
mounted  in  rolled  gold  plate.  In 
neat  satin-lined  box.  Warranted  10 
years.  Special  price,  18  #1  Wg 
inches,  $3.00;  15V4  inches 


Send  for  Special  Catalogue  At9  Showing  a Foil  Line  of  Religions  Articles. 

W.  1.  FEELEY  4 CO..  19  Monroe  SI.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


“CORRECT  ENGLISH==HOW  TO  USE  IT” 

A MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  THE  U5E  OP  EN0LI5H 

JOSEPHINE  TURCK  BAKER,  EDITOR 


PARTIAL,  CONTENTS 


Course  in  Grammar. 

How  to  Increase  One’s  Vocabulary. 

The  Art  of  Conversation. 

Shall  and  Will ; Should  and  Would  : How  to 
Use  Them. 

Pronunciations  (Century  Dictionary). 
Correct  English  in  the  Home. 


Correct  English  in  the  School. 

What  to  Say  and  What  Not  to  Say. 

Course  in  Letter  Writing  and  Punctuation. 
Twenty  Daily  Drills. 

Business  English  for  the  Business  Man, 
Compound  Words:  How  to  Write  Them. 

Studies  in  English  Literature. 


$1.00  a Year,  Send.  10  cents  for  Sample  Copy 


AGENTS  WANTED 


CORRECT  ENGLISH,  Evanston,  III. 


For  the  Protection  of  Your  Family 

secure  a benefit  certificate  in  the 

Catholic  Order  of  Foresters 

the  foremost  Catholic  Fraternal  Organization  operating  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada,  organized  May  24,  1883. 
Membership  125,000;  Reserve  $1,440,000  invested  in  the  highest 
class  of  state,  county  and  municipal  bonds.  Paid  in  death  claims 
since  organization,  $8,700,000.00 ; paid  in  sick  and  funeral  benefits 
through  subordinate  courts,  $2,575,000.00.  Applicants  eligible  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  45  years.  Rates  very  conservative  and  are 
graded  on  the  basis  of  age  at  entry.  Cost  of  management  lowest 
of  all  Fraternal  Organizations.  Benefit  Certificates  written  for 
$500,  $1,000  and  $2,000.  Very  liberal  commissions  paid  to  organ- 
izers. Excellent  social  and  fraternal  advantages  afforded.  Those 
desiring  membership  or  to  organize  subordinate  courts  may  secure 
full  information  by  addressing 

THOMAS  F.  McDonald,  High  Secretary 

1226  to  1235  Chicago  Stock  Exchange  Building  CHICAGO 


ROSARY  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Association  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity 

Founded  to  assist  and  protect  the  poor, 
homeless  boys  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Material  a!d  only  25  ctnts  yearly.  The 
spiritual  benefits  are  very  great. 

Send  in  your  name  and  have  a share  in 
the  Daily  Mass  offered  for  the  members. 

Write  for  information  to 

THE  BOYS’  HOME, 

526  Sycamore  St.f  Cincinnati,  O. 


St.  Clara  College,  Sinsinawa,  Wis. 

A School  of  the  higher  grade,  accredited 
to  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Special 
studies  in  all  the  arts. 

Beautiful  location;  fine  buildings,  with  ail 
modern  improvements. 

The  College  is  conducted  by  the  Domin- 
ican Sisters. 

Address  the  MOTHER  PRIORESS, 

St.  Clara  College,  Sinsinawa,  Wis. 


Mt.  St.  Joseph-on-the-Wissahickon 

A College  for  Women,  with  Academic, 
Intermediate  and  Elementary  Departments. 
Degrees  conferred.  Special  advantages  in 
*usic  and  Art.  Individual  supervision  of 
manners.  Gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped, 
out-door  exercise,  tennis,  croquet,  basket- 
ball, fencing,  etc.  Location  and  grounds  un- 
surpassed. On  the  same  grounds,  but  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  college,  Seminary  for 
Little  Boys.  For  illustrated  catalogue,  ad- 
dress MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.  Aloysius’  Academy, 

New  Lexington,  Perry  County,  O. 

This  institution,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  is  delightfully  situ- 
ated in  a picturesque  and  healthy  region  of 
Perry  County. 

The  plan  of  instruction  unites  every  ad- 
vantage which  can  contribute  to  a solid,  re- 
fined education,  cultivation  of  moral  and 
religious  principles  and  c*re  of  health. 

For  terms  and  additional  particulars  apply 
to  MOTHER  SUPERIOR. 


Stella  Viae, 

Via  Nomentana  271,  Rome,  Italy 

Home  School  for  girls  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21,  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  and 
healthiest  parts  of  Rome. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Jesus 
and  Mary. 

Special  facilities  for  the  practice  and  study 
of  Modern  Languages,  Art  and  Music. 
Weekly  visits  to  places  f historic  or  artistic 
interest. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

THE  DIRECTRESS. 


Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College, 

Near  Emmitsburg,  Md. 

Sixty  miles  from  Baltimore.  Conducted  by 
Secular  Clergymen,  aided  by  Lay  Professor#. 

Classical,  Commercial  and  Special  Scien- 
tific Courses. 

Modern  improvements.  New  Gymnasium 
and  Swimming  Pool  in  course  of  erection- 
Separate  department  for  young  boys. 

Address, 

VERY  REV.  D.  J.  FLYNN,  LL.  D. 

Mt.  S.  Mary’s  P.  O.,  Frederick  Co.,  Md 


St.  John’s  University, 

Collegeville,  Mina. 

Conducted  by  Benedictine  Fathers.  Old- 
est, largest  and  best  Catholic  College  in  the 
Northwest.  Location  unexcelled.  Commer- 
cial, Classical.  Scientific,  Philosophical  and 
Theological  courses.  Race  moderate.  For 
catalogue,  etc.,  address 

THE  REV.  VICE  PRESIDENT. 


Che  Catholic  Girl’s  Guide 


Counsels  and  Devotions  Tor  Girls  in 
the  Ordinary  Walks  of  Cife 

By 

REV.  FRANCIS  X.  LASANCE 


16mo.  Three  Fall-page  Illustration#. 
679  page#.  Cloth  and  Gold.  Price  $!• 


We  will  send,  postpaid,  a FREE  copy  of 
this  beautiful  volume  to  every  sub- 
scriber who  sends  us  one  new  paid-up 
annual  subscription  to  The  Rosary 
Magazine. 

THE  ROSARY  PRESS 

SOMERSET,  OHIO 


homelike  Fufulihod  Reams  ter  Oeattonsa 

Palmer  House 

P.  e.  MYBRS,  Proprietor 
Lexington  Uveane  and  Mth  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Catering  to  K.  of  C.  Parties  a specialty.  Dining  Rooms 
for  Ladles  and  Gentlemen— A la  Carta  and  Table  d’Hote 

TELEPHONE  24p2  fUkZA- 
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